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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

EDWARD  Sapir  was  one  of  those  rare  men  among  scientists  and 
scholars  who  are  spoken  of  by  their  colleagues  in  terms  of  genius. 
The  papers  selected  for  this  volume  give  only  part  of  the  reason 
for  that  judgment,  for  there  was  an  uncommon  quality  of  the  man 
himself  which  attracted  and  stimulated — inspired  may  not  be  too 
strong  a  word — many  of  those  who  knew  him. 

His  talents  were  manifest  in  many  fields,  in  none  more  brilliantly 
and  effectively  than  in  linguistics.  He  had  a  truly  phenomenal  knowl- 
edge of  languages;  linguists  have  commented  that  his  command  of  the 
facts,  of  specific  linguistic  phenomena,  was  unsurpassed  among  linguis- 
tic scientists.  Sapir  began  his  hnguistic  studies  in  the  field  of  Germanics 
while  he  was  still  an  undergraduate.  Early  in  his  graduate  work  he 
undertook  the  recording  and  analysis  of  an  American  Indian  language, 
Takelma,  and  throughout  his  professional  career  he  carried  on  inten- 
sive work  within  the  various  families  of  American  Indian  languages. 
When  a  speaker  of  the  West  African  language  Jabo  (Gweabo)  was 
found  working  in  a  Chicago  bowling  alley,  Sapir  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  extend  his  hnguistic  knowledge  of  the  African  field.  In 
later  years,  his  interests  turned  again  to  problems  in  the  Indo-European 
group  and  he  found  time  to  continue  work  on  languages  of  the  Sinitic 
and  Semitic  stocks  as  well. 

In  all  his  work  on  these  diverse  tongues,  Sapir  showed  a  sure  grasp 
of  the  basic  form  and  the  interlocking  elements  of  the  structure  of  each 
language.  The  Sanskrit  scholar,  Franklin  Edgerton,  has  put  it  thus: 
"He  seemed  able  to  meet  every  one  of  us  on  our  own  grounds,  to  see  the 
minutiae  of  many  provinces  as  with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  at  the 
same  time  effortlessly  to  survey  the  whole  terrain."^  And  his  ability  to 
view  the  whole  scope  of  language  extended  beyond  the  sheerly  formal 
aspects  of  speech.  Formal  linguistic  descriptions  and  analyses  were, 
for  Sapir,  only  the  beginning  of  the  linguist's  task.  For  he  understood 

^  The  references  in  this  introduction,  except  where  otherwise  noted,  are  to 
obituary  notices  written  by  the  following  authors  and  listed  in  order  of  reference: 
Franklin  Edgerton  in  Year  Book  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  (1939), 
pp.  460-464;  Franz  Boas  in  International  Journal  of  American  Linguistics,  10:  58- 
63;  Morris  Swadesh  in  Language,  15  (1940):  132-135;  Ruth  Benedict  in  American 
Anthropologist,  41  (1939) :  465-477;  Diamond  Jenness  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  33  (1939) :  151-153;  E.  A.  Hooton  in  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  74:  157-159;  Leslie  Spier  in  Science,  89  (1939): 
237-238;  Louis  Hjelmslev  in  Acta  Linguistica,  1  (1939),  76-77;  Leslie  Spier  in  Man, 
39  (1939) :  92-93. " 
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linguistics  as  a  social  science,  and  every  language  as  one  aspect  of  a 
whole  culture.  In  his  writing  and  teaching  he  stressed  the  importance  of 
dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  language  in  the  culture  context,  of 
studying  speech  in  its  social  setting. 

Sapir's  field  work  among  American  Indian  tribes  was  done  primarily 
to  collect  data  for  linguistic  study,  but  it  also  furnished  material  for 
papers  which  dealt  with  the  tribal  cultures.  In  ethnology  as  in  linguis- 
tics, Sapir  had  a  w^ay  of  illuminating  an  array  of  factual  data  with 
felicitous  theoretical  insights.  Some  of  his  earher  writings  in  American 
Indian  ethnology,  particularly  the  Time  Perspective  in  Aboriginal 
American  Culture,  have  become  classics  in  that  they  are  read  by  most 
students  professionally  interested  in  anthropology. 

As  he  developed  his  thinking  concerning  the  processes  of  culture 
growth,  Sapir  came  increasingly  to  deal  with  fundamental  problems  of 
culture  theory.  In  a  number  of  the  papers  written  in  his  mature  years, 
his  insight  into  cultures  generally  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems 
of  our  culture.  His  examining  of  the  outer  facets  and  inner  forces  of 
contemporary  life  was  accompanied  by  two  developing  interests:  one 
had  to  do  with  semantics,  particularly  the  semantics  of  English;  the 
other,  with  the  interplay  between  culture  and  personality.  His  writings 
in  the  latter  field  especially  have  had  important  influence. 

The  same  sensitivity  to  nuances  of  language  and  custom,  the  same 
feeling  for  form  which  made  Sapir  so  gifted  a  scholar,  enabled  him  to 
write  poetry.  The  extensive  list  of  his  published  poems  which  appears 
at  the  end  of  this  volume  is  but  one  indication  of  Sapir  as  an  artist, 
for  his  aesthetic  gifts  shone  through  all  his  writing  and  his  teaching. 
A  linguist  once  remarked  that,  for  him,  Sapir's  analysis  of  the  Navaho 
word  for  com  was  an  artistic  masterpiece.  And  in  less  recondite  fields 
as  well,  Sapir's  works  have  savored  of  aesthetic  as  well  as  intellectual 
accomplishments. 

At  one  period,  mainly  during  his  years  at  Ottawa,  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  of  musical  and  literary  criticism  to  such  journals  as  The 
Dial,  The  Nation,  and  The  Musical  Quarterly.  An  able  pianist  himself, 
and  one  who  had  tried  his  hand  at  musical  composition,  he  was  able  to 
write  about  a  work  of  music  with  an  understanding  which  encompassed 
the  variant  meanings  for  composer,  for  performer,  and  for  listener. 

His  literary  criticism  is  marked  by  a  rare  depth  and  discernment. 
His  acumen  clove  clean  to  the  heart  of  a  piece  of  writing,  nor  would  he 
be  distracted  by  new  phrasings  or  unfamiliar  trappings.  Thus  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  herald  the  influence  which  the  poetry  of  Gerald 
Manley  Hopkins  was  to  have.  His  critiques  of  scientific  writing  are 
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no  less  keen,  and  are  equally  appreciative  of  fresh  approaches.  Sapir's 
reviews  of  some  of  the  early  psychoanalytic  writings  may  still  serve  to 
sum  up  the  anthropologist's  appraisal  of  the  Freudian  concepts. 

His  own  scientific  contributions,  in  every  field  of  his  endeavor,  are 
marked  by  a  freshness  and  an  originality  that  bespeak  the  intellectual 
vigor  and  intuition  that  he  possessed.  And  he  was  capable  of  document- 
ing his  intuitive  insights  with  a  broad  control  of  factual  data.  Not  all 
were  so  documented,  for  the  flashes  of  his  vision  sometimes  extended 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  fully  controlled  data.  Hence  some  of  his  writing 
is  progranmiatic  and  pioneering  rather  than  definitive.  But  always, 
even  in  his  slighter  papers,  there  is  cognizance  of  basic  form  and  funda- 
mental meanings,  and  not  infrequently  a  reader  has  felt  that  Sapir  has 
opened  whole  new  vistas  of  knowledge  for  him. 

It  may  be  too  soon  to  assess  the  real  impress  of  Sapir's  work  on  the 
course  of  hnguistics  and  anthropology,  but  a  number  of  his  fellow  schol- 
ars have  attested  the  influence  of  his  ideas.  Just  two  such  comments 
may  be  cited.  One  is  by  his  teacher,  Franz  Boas,  who  noted  that  the 
strictures  of  the  phonetic  method  and  the  general  adoption  of  phonemic 
principles  in  the  study  of  primitive  languages  are  largely  due  to  him. 
And  treating  of  another  field,  Clyde  Kluckhohn  says  that  the  tough 
insights  which  Sapir  drew  from  psychiatry  not  only  forced  a  basic 
reconstruction  of  anthropological  postulates  but  led  to  new  types  of 
specifically  pointed  field  work.^  Not  a  few  of  his  colleagues  and  stu- 
dents are  still  following  through  the  research  leads  which  Sapir  first 
indicated  to  them. 

Sapir  was. bom  in  Lauenburg,  Germany,  on  January  26,  1884.  When 
he  was  five  years  old  his  parents  migrated  to  the  United  States,  where 
his  father,  Jacob  Sapir,  carried  on  his  profession  of  cantor.  Edward 
Sapir's  abilities  found  early  recognition,  for  he  won  scholarships  at 
Horace  Mann  School  and  then  a  four-year  Pulitzer  fellowship  to  Colum- 
bia College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1904.  He  went  on  to  do  gradute 
work  at  Columbia  and  took  a  Master's  degree  in  Germanics.  About  this 
time  he  came  to  know  Franz  Boas  and,  as  Morris  Swadesh  has  written, 
came  away  from  a  conference  with  Boas  impressed  that  he  had  every- 
thing to  learn  about  language.  For  every  generaUzation  he  had  before 
beUeved  was  certain  and  exceptionless.  Boas  could  summon  indubitable 
contrary  examples  from  American  Indian  languages  he  knew.  Sapir  was 
stirred  by  the  prospect  of  studying  living  languages  through  the  record- 
ing and  analysis  of  the  dialects  of  native  speakers.  Hence  at  the  end  of 

*  In  One  Hundred  Years  oj  American  Psychiatry,  J.  K.  Hall,  gen.  ed.  (New 
York,  1944),  p.  601. 
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his  first  year  of  graduate  work  he  went  to  the  state  of  Washington  to 
study  the  language  of  the  Wishram  Indians.  In  the  following  year  he 
journeyed  to  Oregon  to  work  on  the  Takelma  language,  the  grammar  of 
which  he  presented  as  his  doctoral  dissertation.  His  first  papers,  pub- 
lished while  he  was  in  his  early  twenties,  are  no  apprentice  fumblings, 
but  models  of  clarity  and  keen  analysis. 

For  a  year,  1907-1908,  he  was  research  associate  in  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  at,  the  University  of  California,  and  worked  on  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Yana  Indians.  His  stay  in  Berkeley  remained  a  favorite 
memory,  a  period  of  concentrated  achievement  and  pleasant  associa- 
tions. He  then  went  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  two  years, 
first  as  fellow  and  then  as  instructor.  In  1909  he  was  awarded  the 
Ph.D.  by  Columbia.  The  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
sponsored  his  field  trips  to  the  Ute  Indians,  and  arranged  to  have  a 
Paiute  student,  Tony  Tillohash,  from  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle, 
work  with  Sapir  in  Philadelphia  as  linguistic  informant.  Although  the 
Paiute  materials  did  not  receive  full  publication  until  1930,  papers 
based  on  them  appeared  earlier  and  formed  significant  advances  in 
the  comparative  American  Indian  linguistics. 

In  1910  he  went  to  Ottawa  as  chief  of  the  newly  created  Division  of 
Anthropology  in  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Canadian  National 
Museum.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Florence  Delson,  and  his  three 
children  of  this  marriage,  Michael,  Helen,  and  Philip,  were  born  in 
Ottawa.  Sapir's  fifteen  years  in  Canada  were  somewhat  dulled  by  iso- 
lation from  the  men  of  science  and  scholarship  with  whom  he  had  most 
in  common,  but  they  did  provide  ample  opportunity  for  field  work  with 
Indian  tribes.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  did  his  major  work  with 
the  Nootka  of  Vancouver  Island;  he  began  his  long  study  of  the  Atha- 
pascan languages  with  the  Sarcee  of  Alberta;  Tlingit,  Kutchin,  and 
Ingalik  were  some  of  the  other  languages  of  the  Indians  of  Canada 
that  he  recorded.  In  addition  to  his  intensive  work  with  Canadian 
Indians,  he  found  energy  for  several  diverse  projects.  With  the  secretary 
of  the  Chinese  legation  in  Ottawa  he  worked  out  a  study  of  Chinese 
humor  and  folklore.  He  translated  and  transcribed  many  French- 
Canadian  folk  songs,  some  of  which  were  published  in  a  volume  with 
the  collaboration  of  Marius  Barbeau.  He  gave  a  course  on  English 
literature  before  a  local  Ottawa  society.  Music  and  literature  were  his 
chief  relaxation;  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry  and  musical  studies  was 
done  during  this  period. 

When  a  call  to  the  University  of  Chicago  came  in  1925,  he  was  glad 
to  accept.  His  wife  had  died  shortly  before,  after  a  long  illness,  and  he 
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had  become  restless  in  Ottawa.  And  the  post  at  Chicago  at  last  gave 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  Ruth  Benedict  has  written 
that  the  position  at  Chicago  was  one  he  was  uniquely  qualified  to 
adorn.  He  attracted  graduate  students  in  linguistics  whom  he  could 
train  in  the  rigorous  methods  he  had  developed.  And  students  in  ethnol- 
ogy were  drawn  to  him  as  well.  His  field  work  was  continued  with  trips 
to  the  Hupa  and  Navaho.  He  was  in  great  demand  to  speak  to  groups 
of  all  kinds  outside  the  university.  Within  two  years  of  his  arrival  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  General 
Linguistics.  Honors  and  recognition  came  in  quick  succession,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  at  this  period  Sapir  was  easily  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential figures  in  American  anthropology. 

Sapir's  six  years  at  Chicago  were  happy  ones.  He  married  Jean 
McClenaghan  in  1926  and  their  first  son,  Paul,  was  born  there.  Their 
second  son,  David,  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  where  Sapir  had  accepted 
a  Sterling  Professorship  in  Anthropology  and  Linguistics  at  Yale. 

The  call  to  Yale  in  1931  was  a  most  attractive  one.  The  terms  of  the 
appointment  were  so  favorable  that  Sapir  was  able  at  once  to  set  up 
one  of  the  great  centers  of  anthropological  and  linguistic  work  in  the 
country.  In  1932-1933  he  gathered  a  unique  seminar  of  foreign  students 
holding  scholarships  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  tc  study  the 
impact  of  culture  on  personality. 

His  years  at  Yale  were  strenuous  ones.  Administrative  duties  and 
scientific  responsibilities  made  demands  on  him  while  his  adventurous 
mind  was  ranging  ever  farther  into  new  fields  and  deeper  into  those 
with  which  he  was  long  famihar.  A  series  of  heart  attacks  in  1937  and 
1938  brought  him  under  a  doctor's  regimen  of  quiet  and  a  slower  pace, 
but  his  intellectual  enthusiasms  would  not  be  contained  by  the  restraint 
which  his  physical  condition  demanded.  He  died  of  the  ailment  on 
February  4,  1939. 

It  is  no  difficult  task  to  give  the  measure  of  the  man  in  terms  of  his 
official  honors.  His  position  at  Yale,  the  honorary  Doctor  of  Science 
degree  which  Columbia  University  awarded  him  in  1929,  his  member- 
ship in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  his  election  to  the  office  of 
president  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association  and  of  the 
Linguistic  Society  of  America — these  and  his  other  titles  bear  witness 
that  high  academic  distinctions  were  bestowed  on  Edward  Sapir. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  indicate  what  Sapir  meant  to  those  who  knew 
him  and  were  his  students.  Listening  to  him  could  be  a  lucid  adventure 
in  the  field  of  ideas;  one  came  forth  exhilarated,  more  than  oneself. 
Diamond  Jenness,  Sapir's  successor  at  Ottawa,  relates  how  he  once 
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saw  Sapir  enter  a  hall  filled  with  tumultuous  children,  "...  and  with 
only  three  scraps  of  paper,  one  white,  one  yellow,  one  black,  hold  them 
spellbound  for  an  hour  while  he  discoursed,  simply  and  clearly  as  only 
a  great  scholar  can,  on  human  races  and  their  differences." 

With  his  contemporaries,  as  Earnest  Hooton  has  noted,  he  tended  to 
be  shy.  But  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  social  atmosphere  to  be  congenial  he 
unfolded  all  his  unusual  personal  charm  and  became  a  most  brilliant 
and  fascinating  companion. 

His  students  found  in  Sapir  a  sympathetic  mentor  and  the  kindliest 
of  men.  With  him  they  could  stand  high  and  see  the  subjects  of  their 
study  from  the  panoramic  view  and  in  an  integrated,  synthesizing 
manner.  For  their  particular  scientific  problems,  he  was  ever  willing 
to  give  generously  of  his  guidance.  If  one  of  us  was  able  to  present  a 
striking  new  idea  or  fresh  and  valid  evidence  to  revise  an  old  concept, 
he  was  always  ready,  even  eager,  to  take  it  up  and  carry  it  forward. 
He  had  no  vested  intellectual  interests. 

Sapir  had  a  staunch  belief  in  human  rights  which  led  him  to  resent 
oppression  and  discrimination  wherever  they  occurred.  His  attitude 
was  not  only  the  observant  and  analytic  one  of  the  anthropologist 
whose  training  admits  him  to  a  place  in  the  press  box  of  the  human 
arena;  for,  in  his  latter  years  especially,  he  felt  that  a  place  at  the  ob- 
servation post  does  not  exclude  one  from  a  share  in  the  action  on  the 
field.  He  became  increasingly  interested  in  Jewish  affairs,  lending  his 
support  to  the  Yiddish  Scientific  Institute  and  participating  in  the 
program  of  the  Conference  for  Jewish  Relations. 

In  conversation  he  would  occasionally  tell  how  profoundly  Judaism 
had  affected  his  life.  During  childhood  he  had  rebelled  against  it.  The 
interminable  regulations,  the  blinding  restrictions  of  orthodoxy  seemed 
unnecessary,  intolerable.  But  as  he  grew  older  he  came  more  and  more 
to  appreciate  the  grand  plan  that  lay  beneath  the  irksome  details. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  turned  to  the  ethnological  and  linguistic 
study  of  the  Talmud,  and  in  it  he  found  both  the  delight  of  the  pursuit 
of  scholarship  and  invigoration  of  spirit. 

Only  small  bits  of  his  extensive  studies  in  Semitics  were  ever  pub- 
lished. Indeed,  the  swift  inclosing  of  his  illness  and  death  deprived 
science  and  scholarship  of  the  results  of  a  number  of  studies  which  he 
had  carried  far  along.  Among  his  papers  there  was  left  a  large  collec- 
tion of  notes  on  Tocharian,  an  Indo-European  language  once  spoken  in 
central  Asia.  Jenness  notes  that  for  many  years  Sapir  had  collected 
materials  for  a  study  which  might  indicate  a  possible  relationship 
between  ancient  Sinitic  forms  and  old  forms  of  the  American  Indian 
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languages  which  he  grouped  under  the  name  Na-Dene.  A  magnificent 
collection  of  ethnological  materials  concerning  the  Nootka,  Yana,  and 
Hupa  is  mentioned  by  Leslie  Spier.  One  of  Sapir's  major  projects  left 
uncompleted  was  a  book  which  had  been  tentatively  titled  The  Psy- 
chology of  Culture,  an  outline  for  which  had  been  submitted  to  his 
publisher.  It  is  fortunate  that  some  of  Sapir's  associates  have  worked 
with  and  published  parts  of  his  notes,  as  Harry  Hoijer  has  done  with 
the  Navaho  linguistic  materials,  Morris  Swadesh  with  the  Nootka 
texts,  and  Leslie  Spier  with  the  Yana  ethnological  observations.  Still 
more  are  to  be  utilized  for  further  publications. 

For  all  the  mass  of  unpublished  studies  which  Sapir  left,  the  list  of 
his  publications  is  no  inconsiderable  one.  But  it  is,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, in  the  form  of  monographs  and  articles.  His  one  general  book. 
Language,  was  published  in  1921,  and  Jenness  tells  that  it  was  dictated 
in  the  space  of  two  months  from  a  few  hastily  jotted  notes.  In  after 
years  Sapir  would  comment  that  if  he  were  to  do  it  over,  the  book 
would  contain  new  ideas  and  some  of  its  concepts  would  be  revised  and 
presented  in  quite  a  different  way.  Such,  in  fact,  was  Sapir's  attitude 
toward  all  his  work.  As  his  thinking  developed,  and  new  information  or 
new  principles  required  the  revision  of  some  of  his  earlier  postulates, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  his  earlier  efforts  should  not  be  modified  to  at- 
tune with  advances  in  knowledge.  Nonetheless  the  book  remains  a 
notable  contribution  to  linguistic  science.  Thus  the  Danish  hnguist 
Louis  Hjelmslev  has  written  that,  when  he  first  read  the  work,  it  was  to 
him  a  revelation  and  a  confirmation  of  his  own  vague  anticipations  of 
establishing  a  comparative  general  linguistics  that  would  supersede 
the  previous  kind  of  approach. 

The  present  volume  is  intended  to  present,  in  accessible  form,  those 
of  Sapir's  writings  which  carry  the  gist  of  his  thought.  No  passages 
from  Language  have  been  included  since  that  book  is  more  readily 
available  than  are  most  of  the  sources  in  which  the  journal  articles 
originally  appeared.  The  phonetic  orthography  of  the  linguistic  papers 
has  been  reproduced  as  it  appeared  in  the  original  version  of  each  ar- 
ticle. The  editor  is  most  grateful  to  the  many  colleagues  and  former 
students  of  Edward  Sapir  who  were  consulted  and  who  aided  in  the 
selection  of  these  papers,  but  the  responsibility  for  the  selection  is  the 
editor's  alone.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Jean  Sapir,  who  gave  the 
editor  full  leeway  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  and  to  Philip  Sapir, 
who  aided  in  many  ways.  The  general  bibliography  was  originally 
prepared  by  Leslie  Spier,  and  the  poetry  bibhography  was  compiled 
by  Phihp  Sapir;  both  have  been  slightly  revised  and  brought  up  to 
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date  by  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Whipple,  who  also  has  been  most  helpful  in 
the  preparation  of  the  manuscript. 

On  the  opening  page  of  each  article  and  excerpt  included  in  this 
volume  there  is  notation  of  the  original  publisher  of  the  piece.  All 
appear  with  the  permission  of  the  original  publishers;  our  thanks  are 
extended  to  these  publishers  for  their  permissions. 

A  few  months  before  Sapir's  death,  plans  were  made  by  his  students 
to  present  him  a  volume  of  studies  written  in  his  honor.  Knowing  that 
he  was  seriously  ill,  the  group  decided  to  tell  him  of  the  plans.  He  re- 
sponded ^\ith  characteristic  modesty,  disclaiming  any  right  to  special 
honor,  but  expressing  his  pleasure  and  the  pride  he  felt  in  his  students. 
The  volume  appeared  in  1941  under  the  title  of  Language,  Culture,  and 
Personality:  Essays  in  Memory  of  Edward  Sapir,  and  was  edited  by 
Leslie  Spier,  A.  Irving  Hallowell,  and  Stanley  S.  Newman.  Those 
essays  are  an  indication  of  the  continuing  vitality  of  Sapir's  influence. 
An  eminent  psychiatrist  once  remarked  that  Sapir  was  an  intoxicating 
man.  That  he  was.  And  the  stimulus  of  his  life  and  work  will  continue 
to  enliven  many  of  his  students  and  associates  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Leslie  Spier  has  aptly  noted  that  no  life  can  be  long  enough  to  ac- 
complish the  program  Sapir  set  for  himself,  but  we  can  only  regret 
that  his  proved  so  brief.  Yet  for  all  the  untimely  end  to  his  career, 
Edward  Sapir  made  much  of  his  times,  his  talents,  his  opportunities; 
so  much,  indeed,  that  many  will  subscribe  to  Earnest  Hooton's  charac- 
terization of  Sapir  as  one  whose  rare  fineness  of  personality  and  breadth 
and  depth  of  understanding  shed  luster  upon  the  very  title  "anthro- 
pologist." 

David  G.  Mandelbaum 
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LANGUAGE 


THE  NATURE  OF  LANGUAGE 

EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

THE  PAPER  which  opens  this  section  on  the  nature  of  language  was 
written  as  an  article  for  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences. 
Its  scope  encompasses  the  whole  field  of  language,  as  did  Sapir^s 
earlier  hook  Language,  although  the  article  is  necessarily  much  more  con- 
cise and  tauily  written.  The  basic  contributions  of  the  book,  such  as  the 
concept  of  linguistic  drift  and  the  outline  for  a  structural  classification 
of  languages,  are  included.  But  this  article  also  deals  with  some  of  the  ideas 
and  interests  which  Sapir  had  developed  in  the  twelve  years  between  the 
publication  of  the  book  in  1921  and  the  appearance  of  the  encyclopedia 
article  in  1933.  Thus  there  is  use  of  the  term  ''phoneme^'  in  the  discussion 
of  speech  sounds,  there  is  consideration  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  lan- 
guage, and  there  is  concern  with  the  matter  of  an  international  language. 
Two  papers  which  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  development  of 
the  phonemic  approach  in  linguistics  follow  next,  "Sound  Patterns  in 
Language"  {1925)  and  "The  Psychological  Reality  of  Phonemes"  (1933). 
Both  stress  the  importance  of  a  configurational  or  field  approach  to  under- 
standing the  elements  of  language,  and  underscore  the  fallacy  of  purely 
mechanistic  or  atomistic  analyses  of  linguistic  phenomena.  The  first 
paragraph  of  the  former  paper  states  that  the  author's  purpose  is  "to 
indicate  that  the  sounds  and  sound  processes  of  speech  cannot  properly  be 
understood  in  such  simple,  mechanical  terms."  And  the  same  paper 
ends  with  the  note  that  the  discussion  is  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
"getting  behind  the  sense  data  of  any  type  of  expression  in  order  to  grasp 
the  intuitively  felt  and  communicated  forms  which  alone  give  significance 
to  svxih  expression." 

The  latter,  and  later,  of  these  two  papers  similarly  begins  with  the  theme 
that  no  entity  in  human  experience  can  be  defined  adequately  as  the  me- 
chanical sum  or  product  of  its  physical  properties.  Sapir's  demonstration 
in  this  paper  utilizes  examples  from  the  phonemic  systems  of  Southern 
Paiute,  Sarcee,  Nootka,  and  English.  Tliis  article  was  first  published  in  a 
French  translation;  the  present  version  is  from  Sapir's  original  manu- 
script. 

The  next  paper,  "A  Study  in  Phonetic  Symbolism"  (1929),  also  deals 
with  the  sounds  of  speech,  but  does  so  by  means  of  experiment,  and  indi- 
cates the  "tendency  of  symbolisms  to  constellate  in  accordance  with  an 
unconscious  or  intuitive  logic  which  is  not  necessarily  based  on  experience 
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with  the  stimuli  in  their  normal,  functional  aspect."  For  all  his  rejection 
of  conventional  behaviorism,  Sapir  was  able  to  use  experimental  methods 
to  advantage.  Although,  in  Sapir's  published  work,  this  is  almost  the  sole 
example  of  his  interest  in  this  type  of  linguistic  experiment,  in  his  courses 
on  the  psychology  of  language  he  continued  to  utilize  experimental  tech- 
niques. 

The  more  usual,  historical,  approach  to  the  data  of  language  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  1931  paper  on  the  concept  of  phonetic  law.  Using  case  materials 
from  Indo-European,  Algonkian,  and  Athapascan,  Sapir  demonstrates 
the  regularity  of  change  within  a  language  at  a  particular  period  of  its 
development  and  the  consistency  and  conservatism  of  these  patterned  regu- 
larities within  the  languages  of  a  single  stock.  This  phenomenon  had  long 
been  noted  and  its  operations  formulated  by  the  philologists,  especially  by 
those  working  with  Indo-European  languages.  Sapir's  noteworthy  article, 
"Philology,"  published  in  1926  in  one  of  the  supplementary  volumes  of 
the  thirteenth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  is  not  included  in 
the  present  collection,  but  may  be  referred  to  for  an  amplification  of  many 
of  the  points  made  in  this  article  on  phonetic  law.  BloomHeld  and  Sapir 
were  among  those  who  broadened  the  use  of  the  concept  by  applying  it  to 
the  languages  of  nonliterate  peoples  and  deepened  its  implications  by  using 
it  within  a  reference  frame  which  includes  all  phases  and  functions  of 
language. 

The  brief  paper  "Dialect"  {1931)  is  also  mainly  in  the  historical  vein. 
And,  as  in  much  of  Sapir's  work,  the  formal  and  historical  considerations 
are  related  to  the  symbolic  and  social-psychological  aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  relations  of  language  to  other  phases  of  human  life  are  dealt  with 
in  the  earliest  paper  included  in  this  section,  "Language  and  Environ- 
ment" {1912).  Many  of  the  points  made  in  it  have  now  become  part  of  the 
common  parlance  of  anthropology  and  linguistics,  e.g.,  the  reflection  of 
the  interests  of  a  culture  in  the  vocabulary  of  its  language,  but  it  was  here 
and  in  other  of  his  papers  that  many  of  the  observations  now  generally 
accepted  were  first  made  and  documented.  As  Sapir  said  of  an  argument 
made  by  the  eighteenth-century  linguist  Herder:  "This  to  us  is  very  axio- 
matic, but  we  should  not  forget  that  it  was  necessary  for  Herder  to  demon- 
strate it."  The  paper  on  Herder's  Ursprung  der  Sprache,  published  in 
1907  and  one  of  the  very  first  of  Sapir's  writings,  contains  yet  another 
passage  that  is  not  inapplicable  to  Sapir  himself,  in  which  he  makes  note 
of  the  "great  service  Herder  accomplished  in  merely  shifting  the  point  of 
view.  That  alone  was  of  inestimable  service." 

The  encyclopedia  article  "Communication"  {1931)  is  one  evidence  of 
the  manner  in  which  Sapir  contributed  to  a  broadening  of  the  perspective 
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of  linguistics.  It  has  to  do  principally  with  the  relation  between  language 
and  society,  with  the  functions  of  speech  as  societal  bond.  The  concluding 
sentence  of  this  paper  toux;hes  upon  a  problem  to  which  Sapir  devoted 
considerable  attention  for  a  time.  He  writes:  '^In  the  long  run  it  seems  al- 
most unavoidable  that  the  civilized  world  will  adopt  some  one  language  of 
intercommunication,  say  English  or  Esperanto,  which  can  be  set  aside 
for  denotive  purposes  pure  and  simple." 

The  criteria  for  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  international  language 
are  set  forth  in  ''The  Function  of  an  International  Auxiliary  Language" 
(1931).  This  paper  received  especially  wide  attention  since  it  was  reprinted 
as  part  of  a  booklet  entitled  International  Communication;  A  Sym- 
posium on  the  Language  Problem  {1931).  To  this  article  Professor  C. 
K.  Ogden  wrote  a  rejoinder,  "Debabelization:  A  Reply  to  Prof.  Sapir," 
Psyche,  11  {1931):  16-25.  Sapir's  own  view  of  partisan  espousal  of  any 
particular  international  language  form  is  indicated  by  the  comment  in  his 
article  that  "intelligent  men  should  not  allow  themselves  to  become  inter- 
national language  doctrinaires.  They  should  do  all  they  can  to  keep  the 
problem  experimental,  welcoming  criticism  at  every  point  and  trusting  to 
the  gradual  emergence  of  a  modern  language  that  is  a  fit  medium  for  the 
modem  spirit." 

In  order  to  provide  the  basic  data  necessary  for  a  competent  handling 
of  the  problems  involved  in  an  international  language,  Sapir  conducted 
some  research  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  International  Auxiliary  Lan- 
guage Association.  Three  papers  appeared  as  a  result  of  this  work:  Totality, 
in  1930;  The  Expression  of  the  Ending-Point  Relation  in  English, 
French,  and  German  {done  in  collaboration  with  Morris  Swadesh  and 
edited  by  Alice  V.  Morris),  in  1932;  and  the  paper  included  in  this  volume, 
''Grading,"  which  was  posthumously  published  in  1944-  In  his  prefatory 
note  to  Totality  Sapir  noted  that  it  was  intended  as  the  first  installment 
of  a  general  work  on  language  which  was  to  be  entitled  Foundations  of 
Language,  Logical  and  Psychological:  An  Approach  to  the  International 
Language  Problem  and  was  to  be  done  with  William  E.  Collinson  and 
Mrs.  Alice  V.  Morris.  Various  circumstances  intervened  to  halt  the  work 
not  long  after  it  was  begun,  so  that  the  outline  of  the  projected  work  as 
given  in  the  prefatory  note  to  Totality  could  be  realized  only  in  small 
part.  The  outline  lists  fifteen  sections  of  the  Foundations  of  Language. 
The  monograph  on  the  ending-point  relation  comes  under  the  fourth  sec- 
tion,  "Fundamental  Relational  Notions  and  Their  Linguistic  Expres- 
sion." The  other  two  published  papers  relate  to  the  seventh  section,  on 
"Quantity."  This  section  is  outlined  in  more  detail  than  the  others.  "Grad- 
ing" appears  as  the  fourth  of  eight  topics  under  the  heading,  "Notions 
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Applied  to  Quantification,"  and  "Totality"  as  the  third  of  seven  under 
the  rubric  "Types  of  Quantification." 

Although  Sapir  was  not  able  to  carry  forward  this  type  of  research  him- 
self in  his  later  years,  he  continued  to  be  most  interested  in  the  development 
of  semantics.  Thus  his  comment  in  "Grading"  that  "it  seems  best  to  offer 
this  fragmentary  contribution  to  semantics  in  the  hope  that  others  may  be 
induced  to  explore  the  sadly  neglected  field  of  the  congruities  and  non- 
congruities  of  logical  and  psychological  meaning  with  linguistic  form." 

The  paper  next  following,  "The  Grammarian  and  His  Language"  (1924), 
bears  the  marks  of  having  been  written  for  the  first  volume  of  the  old  Ameri- 
can Mercury  under  the  editorship  of  H.  L.  Mencken.  And  though  its 
style  is  quite  different  from  that  of  "Grading,"  in  which  a  difficult  subject 
is  treated  in  an  austerely  technical  manner,  it  includes  some  cogent  and 
important  remarks  concerning  the  relation  of  language  to  modes  of  thought. 
In  the  last  paragraph  Sapir  tells  something  of  the  aesthetic  rewards  to  be 
found  in  the  technical  pursuit  of  linguistics.  "To  a  certain  type  of  mind 
linguistics  has  also  that  profoundly  serene  and  satisfying  quality  which 
inheres  in  mathematics  and  in  music  and  which  may  be  described  as  the 
creation  out  of  simple  elements  of  a  self-contained  universe  of  forms." 

The  relations  of  linguistics  to  the  other  social  sciences  and  the  scientiHc 
responsibilities  of  the  linguist  are  discussed  in  the  final  paper  of  this  sec- 
tion, "The  Status  of  Linguistics  as  a  Science"  {1929).  It  stresses  the 
strategic  importance  of  linguistics  for  the  methodology  of  social  science. 
It  sounds  a  theme  which  pervaded  Sapir's  teaching,  the  importance  of 
extending  linguistic  knowledge  and  research  beyond  any  narrowly  defined, 
parochial  concern  with  formal  pattern  alone. 
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The  gift  of  speech  and  a  well  ordered  language  are  characteristic  of 
every  kno^vn  group  of  human  beings.  No  tribe  has  ever  been  found  y" 
which  is  without  language,  and  all  statements  to  the  contrary  may  be 
dismissed  as  mere  folklore.  There  seems  to  be  no  warrant  whatever  for 
the  statement  which  is  sometimes  made  that  there  are  certain  people 
whose  vocabulary  is  so  limited  that  they  cannot  get  on  without  the 
supplementary  use  of  gesture  so  that  intelligible  communication  be- 
tween members  of  such  a  group  becomes  impossible  in  the  dark.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  language  is  an  essentially  perfect  means  of 
expression  and  communication  among  every  known  people.  Of  all 
aspects  of  culture,  it  is  a  fair  guess  that  language  was  the  first  to  re- 
ceive a  highly  developed  form  and  that  its  essential  perfection  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  development  of  culture  as  a  whole. 

There  are  such  general  characteristics  which  apply  to  all  languages, 
living  or  extinct,  written  or  unwritten.  In  the  first  place,  language  is 
primarily  a  system  of  phonetic  symbols  for  the  expression  of  communic- 
able thought  and  feeling.  In  other  words,  the  symbols  of  language  are 
differentiated  products  of  the  vocal  behavior  which  is  associated  with 
the  larynx  of  the  higher  mammals.  As  a  mere  matter  of  theory,  it  is 
conceivable  that  something  like  a  linguistic  structure  could  have  been 
evolved  out  of  gesture  or  other  forms  of  bodily  behavior.  The  fact  that 
at  an  advanced  stage  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  writing  emerged 
in  close  imitation  of  the  pattern  of  spoken  language  proved  that  lan- 
guage as  a  purely  instrumental  and  logical  device  is  not  dependent  on  the 
use  of  articulate  sound.  Nevertheless,  the  actual  history  of  man  and  a 
wealth  of  anthropological  evidence  indicate  with  overwhelming  cer- 
tainty that  phonetic  language  takes  precedence  over  all  other  kinds  of 
communicative  symbohsm,  all  of  which  are,  by  comparison,  either  sub- 
stitutive, like  writing,  or  excessively  supplementary,  like  the  gesture 
accompanying  speech.  The  speech  apparatus  which  is  used  in  the  ar- 
ticulation of  language  is  the  same  for  all  known  peoples.  It  consists  of 
the  larynx,  with  its  delicately  adjustable  glottal  chords,  the  nose,  the 
tongue,  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  the  teeth,  and  the  lips.  While  the 
original  impulses  leading  to  speech  may  be  thought  of  as  localized  in 
the  larynx,  the  finer  phonetic  articulations  are  chiefly  due  to  the  muscu- 
lar activity  of  the  tongue,  an  organ  whose  primary  function  has,  of 
course,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  sound  production  but  which,  in 

*  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1933),  9 :  155-169. 
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actual  speech  behavior,  is  indispensable  for  the  development  of  emo- 
tionally expressive  sound  into  what  we  call  language.  It  is  so  indispens- 
able, in  fact,  that  one  of  the  most  common  terms  for  "language"  or 
"speech"  is  "tongue."  Language  is  thus  not  a  simple  biological  func- 
tion even  as  regards  the  simple  matter  of  sound  production,  for  pri- 
mary laryngeal  patterns  of  behavior  have  had  to  be  completely 
overhauled  by  the  interference  of  hngual,  labial,  and  nasal  modifica- 
tions before  a  "speech  organ"  was  ready  for  work.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
this  "speech  organ"  is  a  diffused  and  secondary  network  of  physiologi- 
cal activities  which  do  not  correspond  to  the  primary  functions  of  the 
organs  involved  that  language  has  been  enabled  to  free  itself  from  direct 
bodily  expressiveness. 

Not  only  are  all  languages  phonetic  in  character;  they  are  also  "pho- 
nemic." Between  the  articulation  of  the  voice  into  the  phonetic  se- 
quence, which  is  immediately  audible  as  a  mere  sensation,  and  the 
complicated  patterning  of  phonetic  sequences  into  such  symbolically 
significant  entities  as  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  there  is  a  very 
interesting  process  of  phonetic  selection  and  generalization  which  is 
easily  overlooked  but  which  is  crucial  for  the  development  of  the  spe- 
cifically symboHc  aspect  of  language.  Language  is  not  merely  articu- 
lated sound;  its  significant  structure  is  dependent  upon  the  unconscious 
selection  of  a  fixed  number  of  "phonetic  stations"  or  sound  units. 
These  are  in  actual  behavior  individually  modifiable;  but  the  essential 
point  is  that  through  the  unconscious  selection  of  sounds  as  phonemes, 
definite  psychological  barriers  are  erected  between  various  phonetic 
stations,  so  that  speech  ceases  to  be  an  expressive  flow  of  sound  and 
becomes  a  symbolic  composition  with  limited  materials  or  units.  The 
analogy  with  musical  theory  seems  quite  fair.  Even  the  most  resplen- 
dent and  dynamic  symphony  is  built  up  of  tangibly  distinct  musical 
entities  or  notes  which,  in  the  physical  world,  flow  into  each  other  in  an 
indefinite  continuum  but  which,  in  the  world  of  aesthetic  composition 
and  appreciation,  are  definitely  bounded  off  against  each  other,  so 
that  they  may  enter  into  an  intricate  mathematics  of  significant  rela- 
tionships. The  phonemes  of  a  language  are,  in  principle,  distinct  systems 
peculiar  to  the  given  language,  and  its  words  must  be  made  up,  in 
unconscious  theory  if  not  always  in  actualized  behavior,  of  these  pho- 
nemes. Languages  differ  very  widely  in  their  phonemic  structure.  But 
whatever  the  details  of  these  structures  may  be,  the  important  fact 
remains  that  there  is  no  known  language  which  has  not  a  perfectly 
definite  phonemic  system.  The  difference  between  a  sound  and  a  pho- 
neme can  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  example  in  Enghsh.  If  the  word 
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"matter"  is  pronounced  in  a  slovenly  fashion  as  in  the  phrase  "What's 
the  matter?"  the  t  sound,  not  being  pronounced  with  the  proper  amount 
of  energy  required  to  bring  out  its  physical  characteristics,  tends  to 
slip  into  a  d.  Nevertheless,  this  phonetic  d  will  not  be  felt  as  a  functional 
d  but  as  a  variety  of  f  of  a  particular  type  of  expressiveness.  Obviously 
the  functional  relation  between  the  proper  t  sound  of  such  a  word  as 
"matter"  and  its  d  variant  is  quite  other  than  the  relation  of  the  t  of 
such  a  word  as  "town"  and  the  d  of  "down."  In  every  known  language 
it  is  possible  to  distinguish  merely  phonetic  variations,  whether  ex- 
pressive or  not,  from  symbolically  functional  ones  of  a  phonemic  order. 
In  all  known  languages,  phonemes  are  built  up  into  distinct  and 
arbitrary  sequences  which  are  at  once  recognized  by  speakers  as  mean- 
ingful symbols  of  reference.  In  Enghsh,  for  instance,  the  sequence  g 
plus  0  in  the  word  "go"  is  an  unanalyzable  unit  and  the  meaning  at- 
taching to  the  symbol  cannot  be  derived  by  relating  to  each  other 
values  which  might  be  imputed  to  the  g  and  to  the  o  independently. 
In  other  words,  while  the  mechanical  functional  units  of  language  are 
phonemes,  the  true  units  of  language  as  symbolism  are  conventional 
groupings  of  such  phonemes.  The  size  of  these  units  and  the  laws  of 
their  mechanical  structure  vary  widely  in  their  different  languages 
and  their  limiting  conditions  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  phonemic 
me'chanics,  or  "phonology,"  of  a  particular  language.  But  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  sound  symbolism  remains  the  same  everywhere. 
The  formal  behavior  of  the  irreducible  s5Tnbol  also  varies  within  wide 
limits  in  the  languages  of  the  world.  Such  a  unit  may  be  either  a  com- 
plete word,  as  in  the  English  example  already  given,  or  a  significant 
element  like  the  suffix  ness  of  "goodness."  Between  the  meaningful 
and  unanalyzable  word  or  word  element  and  the  integrated  meaning  of 
continuous  discourse  Hes  the  whole  complicated  field  of  the  formal  pro- 
cedures which  are  intuitively  employed  by  the  speakers  of  a  language 
in  order  to  build  up  aesthetically  and  functionally  satisfying  symbol 
sequences  out  of  the  theoretically  isolable  units.  These  procedures  con- 
stitute grammar,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  sum  total  of  formal 
economies  intuitively  recognized  by  the  speakers  of  a  language.  There 
seem  to  be  no  types  of  cultural  patterns  which  vary  more  surprisingly 
and  with  a  greater  exuberance  of  detail  than  the  morphologies  of  the 
known  languages.  In  spite  of  endless  differences  of  detail,  however,  it 
may  justly  be  said  that  all  grammars  have  the  same  degree  of  fixity. 
One  language  may  be  more  complex  or  difficult  grammatically  than 
another,  but  there  is  no  meaning  whatever  in  the  statement  which  is 
sometimes  made  that  one  language  is  more  grammatical,  or  form  bound. 
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than  another.  Our  rationalizations  of  the  structure  of  our  own  language 
lead  to  a  self-consciousness  of  speech  and  of  academic  discipline  which 
are  of  course  interesting  psychological  and  social  phenomena  in  them- 
selves but  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  question  of  form  in  language. 
Besides  these  general  formal  characteristics  language  has  certain 
psychological  qualities  which  make  it  peculiarly  important  for  the 
student  of  social  science.  In  the  first  place,  language  is  felt  to  be  a  per- 
fect sjTnbolic  system,  in  a  perfectly  homogeneous  medium,  for  the 
handling  of  all  references  and  meanings  that  a  given  culture  is  capable 
of,  whether  these  be  in  the  form  of  actual  communications  or  in  that  of 
such  ideal  substitutes  of  communication  as  thinking.  The  content  of 
every  culture  is  expressible  in  its  language  and  there  are  no  linguistic 
materials  whether  as  to  content  or  form  which  are  not  felt  to  symbolize 
actual  meanings,  whatever  may  be  the  attitude  of  those  who  belong  to 
other  cultures.  New  cultural  experiences  frequently  make  it  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  resources  of  a  language,  but  such  enlargement  is  never 
an  arbitrary  addition  to  the  materials  and  forms  already  present;  it 
is  merely  a  further  application  of  principles  already  in  use  and  in  many 
cases  little  more  than  a  metaphorical  extension  of  old  terms  and  mean- 
ings. It  is  highly  important  to  realize  that  once  the  form  of  a  language 
is  established  it  can  discover  meanings  for  its  speakers  which  are  not 
simply  traceable  to  the  given  quality  of  experience  itself  but  must  be 
explained  to  a  large  extent  as  the  projection  of  potential  meanings  into 
the  raw  material  of  experience.  If  a  man  who  has  never  seen  more  than  a 
single  elephant  in  the  course  of  his  life,  nevertheless  speaks  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  of  ten  elephants  or  a  million  elephants  or  a  herd 
of  elephants  or  of  elephants  walking  two  by  two  or  three  by  three  or  of 
generations  of  elephants,  it  is  obvious  that  language  has  the  power  to 
analyze  experience  into  theoretically  dissociable  elements  and  to  create 
that  world  of  the  potential  intergrading  with  the  actual  which  enables 
human  beings  to  transcend  the  immediately  given  in  their  individual 
experiences  and  to  join  in  a  larger  common  understanding.  This  common 
understanding  constitutes  culture,  which  cannot  be  adequately  defined 
by  a  description  of  those  more  colorful  patterns  of  behavior  in  society 
which  lie  open  to  observation.  Language  is  heuristic,  not  merely  in  the 
simple  sense  which  this  example  suggests,  but  in  the  much  more  far- 
reaching  sense  that  its  forms  predetermine  for  us  certain  modes  of 
observation  and  interpretation.  This  means  of  course  that  as  our  scien- 
tific experience  grows  we  must  learn  to  fight  the  implications  of  lan- 
guage. "The  grass  waves  in  the  wind"  is  shown  by  its  linguistic  form  to 
be  a  member  of  the  same  relational  class  of  experiences  as  "The  man  works 
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in  the  house."  As  an  interim  solution  of  the  problem  of  expressing  the 
experience  referred  to  in  this  sentence  it  is  clear  that  the  language  has 
proved  useful,  for  it  has  made  significant  use  of  certain  symbols  of 
conceptual  relation,  such  as  agency  and  location.  If  we  feel  the  sentence 
to  be  poetic  or  metaphorical,  it  is  largely  because  other  more  complex 
types  of  experience  with  their  appropriate  symbohsms  of  reference 
enable  us  to  reinterpret  the  situation  and  to  say,  for  instance,  "The 
grass  is  waved  by  the  wind"  or  "The  wind  causes  the  grass  to  wave." 
The  point  is  that  no  matter  how  sophisticated  our  modes  of  interpreta- 
tion become,  we  never  really  get  beyond  the  projection  and  continuous 
transfer  of  relations  suggested  by  the  forms  of  our  speech.  After  all,  to 
say  "Friction  causes  such  and  such  a  result"  is  not  very  different  from 
saying  "The  grass  waves  in  the  wind."  Language  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  helping  and  retarding  us  in  our  exploration  of  experience,  and  the 
details  of  these  processes  of  help  and  hindrance  are  deposited  in  the 
subtler  meanings  of  different  cultures. 

A  further  psychological  characteristic  of  language  is  the  fact  that 
while  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  symbolic  system  which  reports  or 
refers  to  or  otherwise  substitutes  for  direct  experience,  it  does  not  as  a 
matter  of  actual  behavior  stand  apart  from  or  run  parallel  to  direct 
experience  but  completely  interpenetrates  with  it.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  widespread  feeling,  particularly  among  primitive  people,  of  that 
virtual  identity  or  close  correspondence  of  word  and  thing  which  leads 
to  the  magic  of  spells.  On  our  own  level  it  is  generally  difficult  to  make 
a  complete  divorce  between  objective  reality  and  our  linguistic  symbols 
of  reference  to  it;  and  things,  qualities,  and  events  are  on  the  whole 
felt  to  be  what  they  are  called.  For  the  normal  person  every  experience, 
real  or  potential,  is  saturated  with  verbahsm.  This  explains  why  so 
many  lovers  of  nature,  for  instance,  do  not  feel  that  they  are  truly  in 
touch  with  it  until  they  have  mastered  the  names  of  a  great  many 
flowers  and  trees,  as  though  the  primary  world  of  reality  were  a  verbal 
one  and  as  though  one  could  not  get  close  to  nature  unless  one  first 
mastered  the  terminology  which  somehow  magically  expresses  it.  It 
is  this  constant  interplay  between  language  and  experience  Avhich  re- 
moves language  from  the  cold  status  of  such  purely  and  simply  symbolic 
systems  as  mathematical  symbolism  or  flag  signaling.  This  interpene- 
tration  is  not  only  an  intimate  associative  fact;  it  is  also  a  contextual 
one.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  language  may  not  only  refer  to  ex- 
perience or  even  mold,  interpret,  and  discover  experience,  but  that  it 
also  substitutes  for  it  in  the  sense  that  in  those  sequences  of  interper- 
sonal behavior  which  form  the  greater  part  of  our  daily  fives  speech 
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and  action  supplement  each  other  and  do  each  other's  work  in  a  web  of 
unbroken  pattern.  If  one  says  to  me  "Lend  me  a  dollar,"  I  may  hand 
over  the  money  without  a  word  or  I  may  give  it  with  an  accompanying 
"Here  it  is"  or  I  may  say  "I  haven't  got  it"  or  "I'll  give  it  to  you  to- 
morrow." Each  of  these  responses  is  structurally  equivalent,  if  one  thinks 
of  the  larger  behavior  pattern.  It  is  clear  that  if  language  is  in  its  an- 
alyzed form  a  symbolic  system  of  reference,  it  is  far  from  being  merely 
that  if  we  consider  the  psychological  part  that  it  plays  in  continuous 
behavior.  The  reason  for  this  almost  unique  position  of  intimacy  which 
language  holds  among  all  kno^vn  symbolisms  is  probably  the  fact  that 
it  is  learned  in  the  earliest  years  of  childhood. 

It  is  because  it  is  learned  early  and  piecemeal,  in  constant  association 
with  the  color  and  the  requirements  of  actual  contexts,  that  language, 
in  spite  of  its  quasi -mathematical  form,  is  rarely  a  purely  referential 
organization.  It  tends  to  be  so  only  in  scientific  discourse,  and  even  there 
it  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  the  ideal  of  pure  reference  is  ever 
attained  by  language.  Ordinary  speech  is  directly  expressive  and  the 
purely  formal  pattern  of  sounds,  words,  grammatical  forms,  phrases 
and  sentences  are  always  to  be  thought  of  as  compounded  by  intended 
or  unintended  symbolisms  of  expression,  if  they  are  to  be  understood 
fully  from  the  standpoint  of  behavior.  The  choice  of  words  in  a  particu- 
lar context  may  convey  the  opposite  of  what  they  mean  on  the  surface. 
The  same  external  message  is  differently  interpreted  according  to 
whether  the  speaker  has  this  or  that  psychological  status  in  his  per- 
sonal relations,  or  whether  such  primary  expressions  as  those  of  affec- 
tion or  anger  or  fear  may  inform  the  spoken  words  with  a  significance 
Avhich  completely  transcends  their  normal  value.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  danger  that  the  expressive  character  of  language  will 
be  overlooked.  It  is  too  obvious  a  fact  to  call  for  much  emphasis.  What  is 
often  overlooked  and  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  altogether  easy  to 
understand  is  that  the  quasi-mathematical  patterns,  as  we  have  called 
them,  of  the  grammarian's  language,  unreal  as  these  are  in  a  contextual 
sense,  have,  nevertheless,  a  tremendous  intuitive  vitality;  and  that 
these  patterns,  never  divorced  in  experience  from  the  expressive  ones, 
are  nevertheless  easily  separated  from  them  by  the  normal  individual. 
The  fact  that  almost  any  word  or  phrase  can  be  made  to  take  on  an 
infinite  variety  of  meanings  seems  to  indicate  that  in  all  language  be- 
havior there  are  intertwined,  in  enormously  complex  patterns,  isolable 
patterns  of  two  distinct  orders.  These  may  be  roughly  defined  as  patterns 
of  reference  and  patterns  of  expression. 

That  language  is  a  perfect  symbohsm  of  experience,  that  in  the  actual 
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context  of  behavior  it  cannot  be  divorced  from  action  and  that  it  is  the 
carrier  of  an  infinitely  nuanced  expressiveness  are  universally  valid 
psychological  facts.  There  is  a  fourth  general  psychological  peculiarity 
which  applies  more  particularly  to  the  languages  of  sophisticated 
peoples.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  referential  form  systems  which  are 
actuahzed  in  language  behavior  do  not  need  speech  in  its  literal  sense 
in  order  to  preserve  their  substantial  integrity.  The  history  of  writing 
is  in  essence  the  long  attempt  to  develop  an  independent  symbolism  on 
the  basis  of  graphic  representation,  followed  by  the  slow  and  begrudg- 
ing realization  that  spoken  language  is  a  more  powerful  symbolism 
than  any  graphic  one  can  possibly  be  and  that  true  progress  in  the  art 
of  writing  lay  in  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  principle  with  which 
it  originally  started.  Effective  systems  of  writing,  whether  alphabetic 
or  not,  are  more  or  less  exact  transfers  of  speech.  The  original  language 
system  may  maintain  itself  in  other  and  remoter  transfers,  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  these  being  the  Morse  telegraph  code.  It  is  a  very- 
interesting  fact  that  the  principle  of  linguistic  transfer  is  not  entirely 
absent  even  among  the  unlettered  peoples  of  the  world.  Some  at  least 
of  the  drum  signal  and  horn  signal  systems  of  the  West  African  natives 
are  in  principle  transfers  of  the  organizations  of  speech,  often  in  minute 
phonetic  detail. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  unravel  the  origin  of  language, 
but  most  of  these  are  hardly  more  than  exercises  of  the  speculative 
imagination.  Linguists  as  a  whole  have  lost  interest  in  the  problem,  and 
this  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  come  to  be  realized  that  we 
have  no  truly  primitive  languages  in  a  psychological  sense,  that  modern 
researches  in  archaeology  have  indefinitely  extended  the  time  of  man's 
cultural  past  and  that  it  is  therefore  vain  to  go  much  beyond  the  per- 
spective opened  up  by  the  study  of  actual  languages.  In  the  second 
place,  our  knowledge  of  psychology,  particularly  of  the  symbolic  pro- 
cesses in  general,  is  not  felt  to  be  sound  enough  or  far-reaching  enough 
to  help  materially  with  the  problem  of  the  emergence  of  speech.  It  is 
probable  that  the  origin  of  language  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be  solved 
out  of  the  resources  of  hnguistics  alone  but  that  it  is  essentially  a  par- 
ticular case  of  a  much  wider  problem  of  the  genesis  of  symbolic  behavior 
and  of  the  specialization  of  such  behavior  in  the  laryngeal  region,  which 
may  be  presumed  to  have  had  only  expressive  functions  to  begin  with. 
Perhaps  a  close  study  of  the  behavior  of  very  young  children  under 
controlled  conditions  may  provide  some  valuable  hints,  but  it  seems 
dangerous  to  reason  from  such  experiments  to  the  behavior  of  pre- 
cultural  man.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  kinds  of  studies  which  are  now  in 
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progress  of  the  behavior  of  the  higher  apes  will  help  to  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  genesis  of  speech. 

The  most  popular  earlier  theories  were  the  inter jectional  and  onoma- 
topoetic  theories.  The  former  derived  speech  from  involuntary  cries  of 
an  expressive  nature,  while  the  latter  maintained  that  the  words  of 
actual  language  are  conventionalized  forms  of  imitation  of  the  sounds  of 
nature.  Both  of  these  theories  suffer  from  two  fatal  defects.  While  it  is 
true  that  both  inter  jectional  and  onomatopoetic  elements  are  found  in 
most  languages,  they  are  always  relatively  unimportant  and  tend  to 
contrast  somewhat  with  the  more  normal  materials  of  language.  The 
very  fact  that  they  are  constantly  being  formed  anew  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  belong  rather  to  the  directly  expressive  layer  of  speech  which 
intercrosses  with  the  main  level  of  referential  symbolism.  The  second 
difficulty  is  even  more  serious.  The  essential  problem  of  the  origin  of 
speech  is  not  to  attempt  to  discover  the  Idnds  of  vocal  elements  which 
constitute  the  historical  nucleus  of  language.  It  is  rather  to  point  out 
how  vocal  articulations  of  any  sort  could  become  dissociated  from 
their  original  expressive  value.  About  all  that  can  be  said  at  present  is 
that  while  speech  as  a  finished  organization  is  a  distinctly  human 
achievement,  its  roots  probably  lie  in  the  power  of  the  higher  apes  to 
solve  specific  problems  by  abstracting  general  forms  or  schemata  from 
the  details  of  given  situations;  that  the  habit  of  interpreting  certain 
selected  elements  in  a  situation  as  signs  of  a  desired  total  one  gradually 
led  in  early  man  to  a  dim  feeling  for  symbolism;  and  that,  in  the  long 
run  and  for  reasons  which  can  hardly  be  guessed  at,  the  elements  of 
experience  which  were  most  often  interpreted  in  a  symbolic  sense  came 
to  be  the  largely  useless  or  supplementary  vocal  behavior  that  must 
have  often  attended  significant  action.  According  to  this  point  of  view 
language  is  not  so  much  directly  developed  out  of  vocal  expression  as  it 
is  an  actualization  in  terms  of  vocal  expression  of  the  tendency  to  master 
reality,  not  by  direct  and  ad  hoc  handling  of  this  element  but  by  the 
reduction  of  experience  to  familiar  form.  Vocal  expression  is  only  super- 
ficially the  same  as  language.  The  tendency  to  derive  speech  from 
emotional  expression  has  not  led  to  anything  tangible  in  the  way  of 
scientific  theory  and  the  attempt  must  now  be  made  to  see  in  language 
the  slowly  evolved  product  of  a  peculiar  technique  or  tendency  which 
may  be  called  the  symbolic  one,  and  to  see  the  relatively  meaningless 
or  incomplete  part  as  a  sign  of  the  whole.  Language,  then,  is  what  it  is 
essentially,  not  because  of  its  admirable  expressive  power  but  in  spite 
of  it.  Speech  as  behavior  is  a  wonderfully  complex  blend  of  two  pattern 
systems,  the  symbolic  and  the  expressive,  neither  of  which  could  have 
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developed   to  its  present  perfection  without  the  interference  of  the 
other. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  adequately  the  functions  of  language,  because  it  is 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  whole  of  human  behavior  that  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  there  is  little  in  the  functional  side  of  our  conscious  be- 
havior in  which  language  does  not  play  its  part.  The  primary  function  y^ 
of  language  is  generally  said  to  be  communication.  There  can  be  no 
quarrel  with  this  so  long  as  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  there  may 
be  effective  communication  without  overt  speech  and  that  language  is 
highly  relevant  to  situations  which  are  not  obviously  of  a  communica- 
tive sort.  To  say  that  thought,  which  is  hardly  possible  in  any  sustained 
sense  without  the  symbolic  organization  brought  by  language,  is  that 
form  of  communication  in  which  the  speaker  and  the  person  addressed 
are  identified  in  one  person  is  not  far  from  begging  the  question.  The 
autistic  speech  of  children  seems  to  show  that  the  purely  communica- 
tive aspect  of  language  has  been  exaggerated.  It  is  best  to  admit  that 
language  is  primarily  a  vocal  actualization  of  the  tendency  to  see 
realities  symbolically,  that  it  is  precisely  this  quality  which  renders  it 
a  fit  instrument  for  communication  and  that  it  is  in  the  actual  give  and 
take  of  social  intercourse  that  it  has  been  complicated  and  refined 
into  the  form  in  which  it  is  kno^\^l  today.  Besides  the  very  general 
function  which  language  fulfills  in  the  spheres  of  thought,  communica- 
tion, and  expression  which  are  implicit  in  its  veiy  nature,  there  may  be 
pointed  out  a  number  of  special  derivatives  of  these  which  are  of  par-  \..  y 
ticular  interest  to  students  of  society.  S^^fjT  i£^ 

Language  is  a  great  force  of  socialization,  probably  the  greatest  that  [/  i^j.^^  V^ 
exists.  By  this  is  meant  not  merely  the  obvious  fact  that  significant 
social  intercourse  is  hardly  possible  without  language  but  that  the  mere 
fact  of  a  common  speech  serves  as  a  peculiarly  potent  s3Tnbol  of  the 
social  solidarity  of  those  who  speak  the  language.  The  psychological 
significance  of  this  goes  far  beyond  the  association  of  particular  lan- 
guages with  nationalities,  political  entities,  or  smaller  local  groups.  In 
between  the  recognized  dialect  or  language  as  a  whole  and  the  indi- 
vidualized speech  of  a  given  individual  lies  a  kind  of  linguistic  unit 
which  is  not  often  discussed  by  the  linguist  but  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  social  psychology.  This  is  the  subform  of  a  language  which 
is  current  among  a  group  of  people  who  are  held  together  by  ties  of 
common  interest.  Such  a  group  may  be  a  family,  the  undergraduates 
of  a  college,  a  labor  union,  the  underworld  in  a  large  city,  the  members 
of  a  club,  a  group  of  four  or  five  friends  who  hold  together  through  life 
in  spite  of  differences  of  professional  interest,  and  untold  thousands  of 
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other  kinds  of  groups.  Each  of  these  tends  to  develop  peculiarities  of 
speech  which  have  the  symbolic  function  of  somehow  distinguishing  the 
group  from  the  larger  group  into  which  its  members  might  be  too 
completely  absorbed.  The  complete  absence  of  linguistic  indices  of 
such  small  groups  is  obscurely  felt  as  a  defect  or  sign  of  emotional 
poverty.  Within  the  confines  of  a  particular  family,  for  instance,  the 
name  "Georgy,"  having  once  been  mispronounced  "Doody"  in  child- 
hood, may  take  on  the  latter  form  forever  after;  and  this  unofficial 
pronunciation  of  a  familiar  name  as  applied  to  a  particular  person 
becomes  a  very  important  symbol  indeed  of  the  soUdarity  of  a  particu- 
lar family  and  of  the  continuance  of  the  sentiment  that  keeps  its  mem- 
bers together.  A  stranger  cannot  lightly  take  on  the  privilege  of  saying 
"Doody"  if  the  members  of  the  family  feel  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  go 
beyond  the  degree  of  familiarity  symboHzed  by  the  use  of  "Georgy" 
or  "George."  Again,  no  one  is  entitled  to  say  "trig"  or  "math"  who  has 
not  gone  through  such  familiar  and  painful  experiences  as  a  high  school 
or  undergraduate  student.  The  use  of  such  words  at  once  declares  the 
speaker  a  member  of  an  unorganized  but  psychologically  real  group,  A 
self-made  mathematician  has  hardly  the  right  to  use  the  word  "math" 
in  referring  to  his  own  interests  because  the  student  overtones  of  the 
word  do  not  properly  apply  to  him.  The  extraordinary  importance  of 
minute  linguistic  differences  for  the  symbolization  of  psychologically 
real  as  contrasted  with  politically  or  sociologically  official  groups  is 
intuitively  felt  by  most  people.  "He  talks  like  us"  is  equivalent  to 
saying  "He  is  one  of  us." 

There  is  another  important  sense  in  which  language  is  a  sociahzer 
beyond  its  literal  use  as  a  means  of  communication.  This  is  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  rapport  between  the  members  of  a  physical  group,  such 
as  a  house  party.  It  is  not  what  is  said  that  matters  so  much  as  that 
something  is  said.  Particularly  where  cultural  understandings  of  an 
intimate  sort  are  somewhat  lacking  among  the  members  of  a  physical 
group  it  is  felt  to  be  important  that  the  lack  be  made  good  by  a  constant 
supply  of  small  talk.  This  caressing  or  reassuring  quality  of  speech  in 
general,  even  where  no  one  has  anything  of  moment  to  communicate, 
reminds  us  how  much  more  language  is  than  a  mere  technique  of  com- 
munication. Nothing  better  shows  how  completely  the  life  of  man  as 
an  animal  made  over  by  culture  is  dominated  by  the  verbal  substitutes 
for  the  physical  world. 

The  use  of  language  in  cultural  accumulation  and  historical  trans- 
mission is  obvious  and  important.  This  applies  not  only  to  sophisti- 
cated levels  but  to  primitive  ones  as  well.  A  great  deal  of  the  cultural 
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stock  in  trade  of  a  primitive  society  is  presented  in  a  more  or  less  well 
defined  linguistic  form.  Proverbs,  medicine  formulae,  standardized 
prayers,  folk  tales,  standardized  speeches,  song  texts,  genealogies  are 
some  of  the  more  overt  forms  which  language  takes  as  a  culture-pre-  ^ 
serving  instrument.  The  pragmatic  ideal  of  education,  which  aims  to 
reduce  the  influence  of  standardized  lore  to  a  minimum  and  to  get  the 
individual  to  educate  himself  through  as  direct  a  contact  as  possible 
with  the  reahties  of  his  envirormient,  is  certainly  not  realized  among 
the  primitives,  who  are  often  as  word-bound  as  the  humanistic  tra- 
dition itself.  Few  cultures  perhaps  have  gone  to  the  length  of  the  classi- 
cal Chinese  culture  or  of  the  rabbinical  Jewish  culture  in  making  the 
word  do  duty  for  the  thing  or  the  personal  experience  as  the  ultimate 
unit  of  reality.  Modern  civilization  as  a  whole,  with  its  schools,  its 
libraries,  and  its  endless  stores  of  knowledge,  opinion,  and  sentiment 
stored  up  in  verbalized  form,  would  be  unthinkable  without  language 
made  eternal  as  document.  On  the  whole,  we  probably  tend  to  exag- 
gerate the  differences  between  "high"  and  "low"  cultures  or  saturated 
and  emergent  cultures  in  the  matter  of  traditionally  conserved  verbal 
authority.  The  enormous  differences  that  seem  to  exist  are  rather 
differences  in  the  outward  form  and  content  of  the  cultures  themselves 
than  in  the  psychological  relation  which  obtains  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  culture. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  language  acts  as  a  socializing  and  uniformiz- 
ing  force,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  potent  single  known  factor"^ 
for  the  growth  of  individuality.  The  fundamental  quality  of  one's  voice, 
the  phonetic  patterns  of  speech,  the  speed  and  relative  smoothness  of 
articulation,  the  length  and  build  of  the  sentences,  the  character  and 
range  of  the  vocabulary,  the  scholastic  consistency  of  the  words  used, 
the  readiness  with  which  words  respond  to  the  requirements  of  the 
social  environment,  in  particular  the  suitability  of  one's  language  to 
the  language  habits  of  the  persons  addressed — all  these  are  so  many 
complex  indicators  of  the  personality.  "Actions  speak  louder  than 
words"  may  be  an  excellent  maxim  from  the  pragmatic  point  of  view 
but  betrays  little  insight  into  the  nature  of  speech.  The  language  habits 
of  people  are  by  no  means  irrelevant  as  unconscious  indicators  of  the 
more  important  traits  of  their  personalities,  and  the  folk  is  psycho- 
logically wiser  than  the  adage  in  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention,  will- 
ingly or  not,  to  the  psychological  significance  of  a  man's  language. 
The  normal  person  is  never  convinced  by  the  mere  content  of  speech 
but  is  very  sensitive  to  many  of  the  implications  of  language  behavior, 
however  feebly  (if  at  all)  these  may  have  been  consciously  analyzed. 
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All  in  all,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one  of  the  really  important 
functions  of  language  is  to  be  constantly  declaring  to  society  the  psy- 
chological place  held  by  all  of  its  members. 

Besides  this  more  general  type  of  personality  expression  or  fulfill- 
ment there  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  the  important  role  which  language 
plays  as  a  substitutive  means  of  expression  for  those  individuals  who 
have  a  greater  than  normal  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  the  environment 
in  terms  of  primary  action  patterns.  Even  in  the  most  primitive  cul- 
tures the  strategic  word  is  likely  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  direct 
blow.  It  is  unwise  to  speak  too  blithely  of  "mere"  words,  for  to  do  so 
may  be  to  imperil  the  value  and  perhaps  the  very  existence  of  civiliza- 
tion and  personality. 

The  languages  of  the  world  may  be  classified  either  structurally  or 
genetically.  An  adequate  structural  analysis  is  an  intricate  matter  and 
no  classification  seems  to  have  been  suggested  which  does  justice  to 
the  bewildering  variety  of  known  forms.  It  is  useful  to  recognize  three 
distinct  criteria  of  classification:  the  relative  degree  of  synthesis  or 
elaboration  of  the  words  of  the  language;  the  degree  to  which  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  a  word  are  welded  together;  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
fundamental  relational  concepts  of  the  language  are  directly  ex- 
pressed as  such.  As  regards  synthesis,  languages  range  all  the  way  from 
the  isolating  type,  in  which  the  single  word  is  essentially  unanalyzable, 
to  the  type  represented  by  many  American  Indian  languages  in  which 
the  single  word  is  functionally  often  the  equivalent  of  a  sentence  with 
many  concrete  references  that  would,  in  most  languages,  require  the 
use  of  a  number  of  words.  Four  stages  of  synthesis  may  be  conveniently 
recognized:  the  isolating  type,  the  weakly  synthetic  type,  the  fully 
synthetic  type,  and  the  polysynthetic  type.  The  classical  example  of 
the  first  type  is  Chinese,  which  does  not  allow  the  words  of  the  lan- 
guage to  be  modified  by  internal  changes  or  the  addition  of  prefixed  or 
suffixed  elements  to  express  such  concepts  as  those  of  number,  tense, 
mode,  case  relation,  and  the  like.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  more  un- 
common types  of  language  and  is  best  represented  by  a  number  of 
languages  in  eastern  Asia.  Besides  Chinese  itself,  Siamese,  Burmese, 
modem  Tibetan,  Annamite,  and  Khmer,  or  Cambodian,  may  be  given 
as  examples.  The  older  view,  which  regarded  such  languages  as  repre- 
senting a  peculiarly  primitive  stage  in  the  evolution  of  language,  may 
now  be  dismissed  as  antiquated.  All  evidence  points  to  the  contrary 
hypothesis  that  such  languages  are  the  logically  extreme  analytic 
developments  of  more  synthetic  languages  which  because  of  processes 
of  phonetic  disintegration  have  had  to  reexpress  by  analytical  means 
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combinations  of  ideas  originally  expressed  within  the  framework  of  the 
single  word.  The  weakly  synthetic  type  of  language  is  best  represented 
by  the  most  familiar  modern  languages  of  Europe,  such  as  English, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Dutch,  and  Danish.  Such  languages 
modify  words  to  some  extent  but  have  only  a  moderate  formal  elabora- 
tion of  the  word.  The  plural  formations  of  English  and  French,  for 
instance,  are  relatively  simple  and  the  tense  and  modal  systems  of  all 
the  languages  of  this  type  tend  to  use  analytic  methods  as  supplemen- 
tary to  the  older  synthetic  one.  The  third  group  of  languages  is  repre- 
sented by  such  languages  as  Arabic  and  the  earher  Indo-European 
languages,  Hke  Sanskrit,  Latin,  and  Greek.  These  are  all  languages  of 
great  formal  complexity,  in  which  classificatory  ideas,  such  as  sex 
gender,  number,  case  relations,  tense,  and  mood,  are  expressed  with 
considerable  nicety  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Because  of  the  rich 
formal  implications  of  the  single  word  the  sentence  tends  not  to  be 
so  highly  energized  and  ordered  as  in  the  first  mentioned  types.  Lastly, 
the  polysynthetic  languages  add  to  the  formal  complexity  of  the  treat- 
ment of  fundamental  relational  ideas  the  power  to  arrange  a  number  of 
logically  distinct,  concrete  ideas  into  an  ordered  whole  within  the 
confines  of  a  single  word.  Eskimo  and  Algonquin  are  classical  examples 
of  this  type. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  mechanical  cohesiveness  with  which  the 
elements  of  words  are  united  languages  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
into  four  types.  The  first  of  these,  in  which  there  is  no  such  process  of 
combination,  is  the  isolating  type  already  referred  to.  To  the  second 
group  of  languages  belong  all  those  in  which  the  word  can  be  ade- 
quately analyzed  into  a  mechanical  sum  of  elements,  each  of  which  has 
its  more  or  less  clearly  established  meaning  and  each  of  which  is  regu- 
larly used  in  all  other  words  into  which  the  associated  notion  enters. 
These  are  the  so-called  agglutinative  languages.  The  majority  of  lan- 
guages seem  to  use  the  agglutinative  technique,  which  has  the  great 
advantage  of  combining  logical  analysis  with  economy  of  means.  The 
Altaic  languages,  of  which  Turkish  is  a  good  example,  and  the  Bantu 
languages  of  Africa  are  agglutinative  in  form. 

In  the  third  type,  the  so-called  inflective  languages,  the  degree  of 
union  between  the  radical  element  or  stem  of  the  word  and  the  modify- 
ing prefixes  or  suffixes  is  greater  than  in  the  agglutinative  languages, 
so  that  it  becomes  difficult  in  many  cases  to  isolate  the  stem  and  set  it 
off  against  the  accreted  elements.  More  important  than  this,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  one-to-one  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Hnguistic  element  and  the  notion  referred  to  than  in  the  ag- 
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glutinative  languages.  In  Latin,  for  instance,  the  notion  of  plurality- 
is  expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  which  seem  to  have  little  pho- 
netic connection  with  each  other.  For  example,  the  final  vowel  or  diph- 
thong of  equi  (horses),  dona  (gifts),  mensae  (tables),  and  the  final  vowel 
and  consonant  of  hostes  (enemies)  are  functionally  equivalent  elements 
the  distribution  of  which  is  dependent  on  purely  formal  and  historical 
factors  which  have  no  logical  relevance.  Furthermore  in  the  verb  the 
notion  of  plurahty  is  quite  differently  expressed,  as  in  the  last  two 
consonants  of  amant  (they  love).  It  used  to  be  fashionable  to  contrast 
in  a  favorable  sense  the  "chemical"  qualities  of  such  inflective  languages 
as  Latin  and  Greek  with  the  soberly  mechanical  quality  of  such  langu- 
ages as  Turkish.  But  these  evaluations  may  now  be  dismissed  as  anti- 
quated and  subjective.  They  were  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  scholars 
who  wrote  in  English,  French,  and  German  were  not  above  rationaliz- 
ing the  linguistic  structures  with  which  they  were  most  familiar  into  a 
position  of  ideal  advantage. 

As  an  offshoot  of  the  inflective  languages  may  be  considered  a  fourth 
group,  those  in  which  the  processes  of  welding,  due  to  the  operation  of 
complex  phonetic  laws,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  result  in  the  creation  of 
patterns  of  internal  change  of  the  nuclear  elements  of  speech.  Such 
familiar  English  examples  as  the  words  "sing,"  "sang,"  "sung,"  "song" 
will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  structures,  which 
may  be  termed  "symbolistic."  The  kinds  of  internal  change  which 
may  be  recognized  are  changes  in  vocalic  quality,  changes  in  consonants, 
changes  in  quantity,  various  types  of  reduplication  or  repetition, 
changes  in  stress  accent,  and,  as  in  Chinese  and  many  African  lan- 
guages, changes  in  pitch.  The  classical  example  of  this  type  of  language  is 
Arabic,  in  which,  as  in  the  other  Semitic  languages,  nuclear  meanings 
are  expressed  by  sequences  or  consonants,  which  have,  however,  to  be 
connected  by  significant  vowels  whose  sequence  patterns  establish  fixed 
functions  independent  of  the  meanings  conveyed  by  the  consonantal 
framework. 

Elaboration  and  technique  of  word  analysis  are  perhaps  of  less  logi- 
cal and  psychological  significance  than  the  selection  and  treatment  of 
fundamental  relational  concepts  for  grammatical  treatment.  It  would 
be  very  difficult,  however,  to  devise  a  satisfactory  conceptual  classifica- 
tion of  languages  because  of  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  the  concepts 
and  classifications  of  ideas  which  are  illustrated  in  linguistic  form.  In 
the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  languages,  for  instance,  noun  classifica- 
tion on  the  basis  of  gender  is  a  vital  principle  of  structure;  but  in  most 
of  the  other  languages  of  the  world  this  principle  is  absent,  although 
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other  methods  of  noun  classification  are  found.  Again,  tense  or  case 
relations  may  be  formally  important  in  one  language,  for  example,  Latin, 
but  of  relatively  little  grammatical  importance  in  another,  although  the 
logical  references  implied  by  such  forms  must  naturally  somehow  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  economy  of  the  language  as,  for  instance,  by  the 
use  of  specific  words  within  the  framework  of  the  sentence.  Perhaps  the 
most  fundamental  conceptual  basis  of  classification  is  that  of  the  ex- 
pression of  fundamental  syntactic  relations  as  such  versus  their  ex- 
pression in  necessary  combination  with  notions  of  a  concrete  order. 
In  Latin,  for  example,  the  notion  of  the  subject  of  a  predicate  is  never 
purely  expressed  in  a  formal  sense,  because  there  is  no  distinctive 
symbol  for  this  relation.  It  is  impossible  to  render  it  without  at  the  same 
time  defining  the  number  and  gender  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
There  are  languages,  however,  in  which  syntactic  relations  are  ex- 
pressed purely,  without  admixture  of  implications  of  a  nonrelational 
sort.  We  may  speak  therefore  of  pure  relational  languages  as  contrasted 
with  mixed  relational  languages.  Most  of  the  languages  with  which  we 
are  famihar  belong  to  the  latter  category.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
such  a  conceptual  classification  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  other  two 
types  of  classification  which  we  have  mentioned. 

The  genetic  classification  of  languages  is  one  which  attempts  to 
arrange  the  languages  of  the  world  in  groups  and  subgroups  in  accord- 
ance with  the  main  lines  of  historical  connection,  which  can  be  worked 
out  either  on  the  basis  of  documentary  evidence  or  of  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  languages  studied.  Because  of  the  far-reaching  effect 
of  slow  phonetic  changes  and  of  other  causes  languages  which  were 
originally  nothing  but  dialects  of  the  same  form  of  speech  have  diverged 
so  widely  that  it  is  not  apparent  that  they  are  but  specialized  develop- 
ments of  a  single  prototype.  An  enormous  amount  of  work  has  been 
done  in  the  genetic  classification  and  subclassification  of  the  languages 
of  the  world,  but  very  many  problems  still  await  research  and  solution. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  known  definitely  that  there  are  certain  very 
large  linguistic  groups,  or  families,  as  they  are  often  called,  the  members 
of  which  may,  roughly  speaking,  be  looked  upon  as  lineally  descended 
from  languages  which  can  be  theoretically  reconstructed  in  their  main 
phonetic  and  structural  outlines.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  languages 
may  so  diverge  as  to  leave  little  trace  of  their  original  relationship. 
It  is  therefore  very  dangerous  to  assume  that  languages  are  not,  at 
last  analysis,  divergent  members  of  a  single  genetic  group  merely 
because  the  evidence  is  negative.  The  only  contrast  that  is  legitimate 
is  between  languages  known  to  be  historically  related  and  languages 
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not  known  to  be  so  related.  Languages  known  to  be  related  cannot  be 
legitimately  contrasted  with  languages  known  not  to  be  related. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  languages  have  differentiated  at  different  rates 
and  because  of  the  important  effects  of  cultural  diffusion,  which  have 
brought  it  about  that  strategically  placed  languages,  such  as  Arabic, 
Latin,  and  English,  have  spread  over  large  parts  of  the  earth  at  the 
expense  of  others,  very  varied  conditions  are  found  to  prevail  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  linguistic  families.  In  Europe,  for  instance,  there 
are  only  two  linguistic  families  of  importance  represented  today,  the 
Indo-European  languages  and  the  Ugro-Finnic  languages,  of  which 
Finnish  and  Hungarian  are  examples.  The  Basque  dialects  of  southern 
France  and  northern  Spain  are  the  survivors  of  another  and  apparently 
isolated  group.  On  the  other  hand,  in  aboriginal  America  the  linguistic 
differentiation  is  extreme  and  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  essentially 
unrelated  linguistic  families  must  be  recognized.  Some  of  the  families 
occupy  very  small  areas,  while  others,  such  as  the  Algonquin  and  the 
Athabaskan  languages  of  North  America,  are  spread  over  a  large 
territory.  The  technique  of  establishing  linguistic  families  and  of  work- 
ing out  the  precise  relationship  of  the  languages  included  in  these  fami- 
lies is  too  difficult  to  be  gone  into  here.  It  suffices  to  say  that  random 
word  comparisons  are  of  little  importance.  Experience  shows  that  very 
precise  phonetic  relations  can  be  worked  out  between  the  languages 
of  a  group  and  that,  on  the  whole,  fundamental  morphological  features 
tend  to  preserve  themselves  over  exceedingly  long  periods  of  time. 
Thus  modern  Lithuanian  is  in  structure,  vocabulary  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  even  phonemic  pattern  very  much  the  kind  of  a  language  which 
must  be  assumed  as  the  prototype  for  the  Indo-European  languages  as 
a  whole. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  structural  classifications  are,  in  theory,  un- 
related to  genetic  ones  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  languages  can  be 
shown  to  have  influenced  each  other,  not  only  in  phonetics  and  vocab- 
ulary but  also  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  structure,  it  is  not  often 
found  that  the  languages  of  a  genetic  group  exhibit  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable structures.  Thus  even  English,  which  is  one  of  the  least  con- 
servative of  Indo-European  languages,  has  many  far-reaching  points 
of  structure  in  common  with  as  remote  a  language  as  Sanskrit  in  con- 
trast, say,  to  Basque  or  Finnish.  Again,  different  as  are  Assyrian,  mod- 
ern Arabic,  and  the  Semitic  languages  of  Abyssinia,  they  exhibit  nu- 
merous points  of  resemblance  in  phonetics,  vocabulary,  and  structure 
which  set  them  off  at  once  from,  say,  Turkish  or  the  Negro  languages 
of  the  Nile  headwaters. 
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The  complete  rationale  of  linguistic  change,  involving  as  it  does  many 
of  the  most  complex  processes  of  psychology  and  sociology,  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  worked  out,  but  there  are  a  number  of  general 
processes  that  emerge  with  sufficient  clarity.  For  practical  purposes, 
inherent  changes  may  be  distinguished  from  changes  due  to  contact 
with  other  linguistic  communities.  There  can  be  no  hard  line  of  division 
between  these  two  groups  of  changes  because  every  individual's  lan- 
guage is  a  distinct  psychological  entity  in  itself,  so  that  all  inherent  changes 
are  likely,  at  last  analysis,  to  be  peculiarly  remote  or  subtle  forms  of 
change  due  to  contact.  The  distinction,  however,  has  great  practical 
value,  all  the  more  so  as  there  is  a  tendency  among  anthropologists  and 
sociologists  to  operate  far  too  hastily  with  wholesale  linguistic  changes 
due  to  external  ethnic  and  cultural  influences.  The  enormous  amount 
of  study  that  has  been  lavished  on  the  history  of  particular  languages 
and  groups  of  languages  shows  very  clearly  that  the  most  powerful 
differentiating  factors  are  not  outside  influences,  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood, but  rather  the  very  slow  but  powerful  unconscious  changes  in 
certain  directions  which  seem  to  be  implicit  in  the  phonemic  systems 
and  morphologies  of  the  languages  themselves.  These  "drifts"  are 
powerfully  conditioned  by  unconscious  formal  feeUngs  and  are  made 
necessary  by  the  inability  of  himaan  beings  to  actualize  ideal  patterns 
in  a  permanently  set  fashion. 

Linguistic  changes  may  be  analyzed  into  phonetic  changes,  changes  in 
form,  and  changes  in  vocabulary.  Of  these  the  phonetic  changes  seem 
to  be  the  most  important  and  the  most  removed  from  direct  observa- 
tion. The  factors  which  lead  to  these  phonetic  changes  are  probably 
exceedingly  complex  and  no  doubt  include  the  operation  of  obscure 
symbolisms  which  define  the  relation  of  various  age  groups  to  each 
other.  Not  all  phonetic  changes,  however,  can  be  explained  in  terms  of 
social  symbolism.  It  seems  that  many  of  them  are  due  to  the  operation 
of  unconscious  economies  in  actualizing  sounds  or  combinations  of 
sounds.  The  most  impressive  thing  about  internal  phonetic  change  is 
its  high  degree  of  regularity.  It  is  this  regularity,  whatever  its  ultimate 
cause,  that  is  more  responsible  than  any  other  single  factor  for  the 
enviable  degree  of  exactness  which  linguistics  has  attained  as  a  his- 
torical discipline.  Changes  in  grammatical  form  often  follow  in  the  wake 
of  destructive  phonetic  changes.  In  many  cases  it  can  be  seen  how 
irregularities  produced  by  the  disintegrating  effect  of  phonetic  change 
are  ironed  out  by  the  analogical  spread  of  more  regular  forms.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  these  corrective  changes  is  quite  sensibly  to  modify 
the  structure  of  the  language  in  many  details  and  sometimes  even  in 
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its  fundamental  features.  Changes  in  vocabulary  are  due  to  a  great 
variety  of  causes,  most  of  which  are  of  a  cultural  rather  than  of  a  strictly 
linguistic  nature.  The  too  frequent  use  of  a  word,  for  instance,  may 
reduce  it  to  a  commonplace  term,  so  that  it  needs  to  be  replaced  by  a 
new  word.  On  the  other  hand,  changes  of  attitude  may  make  certain 
words  with  their  traditional  overtones  of  meaning  unacceptable  to  the 
younger  generation,  so  that  they  tend  to  become  obsolete.  Probably 
the  most  important  single  source  of  changes  in  vocabulary  is  the  crea- 
tion of  new  words  on  analogies  whicii  have  spread  from  a  few  specific 
words. 

Of  the  Hnguistic  changes  due  to  the  more  obvious  types  of  contact 
the  one  which  seems  to  have  played  the  most  important  part  in  the 
history  of  language  is  the  "borrowing"  of  words  across  linguistic  fron- 
tiers. This  borrowing  naturally  goes  hand  in  hand  with  cultural  diffu- 
sion. An  analysis  of  the  provenience  of  the  words  of  a  given  language  is 
frequently  an  important  index  of  the  direction  of  cultural  influence. 
Our  English  vocabulary,  for  instance,  is  very  richly  stratified  in  a 
cultural  sense.  The  various  layers  of  early  Latin,  mediaeval  French, 
humanistic  Latin  and  Greek,  and  modern  French  borrowings  con- 
stitute a  fairly  accurate  gauge  of  the  time,  extent,  and  nature  of  the  vari- 
ous foreign  cultural  influences  which  have  helped  to  mold  the  English 
civilization.  The  notable  lack  of  German  loan  words  in  English  until  a 
very  recent  period,  as  contrasted  with  the  large  number  of  Italian  words 
which  were  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  and  later,  is  again 
a  historically  significant  fact.  By  the  diffusion  of  culturally  important 
words,  such  as  those  referring  to  art,  literature,  the  church,  military 
affairs,  sport,  and  business,  important  transnational  vocabularies  have 
grown  up  which  do  something  to  combat  the  isolating  effect  of  the 
large  number  of  languages  which  are  still  spoken  in  the  modern  world. 
Such  borrowings  have  taken  place  in  all  directions,  but  the  number  of 
truly  important  source  languages  is  surprisingly  small.  Among  the  more 
important  of  them  are  Chinese,  which  has  saturated  the  vocabularies 
of  Korean,  Japanese,  and  Annamite;  Sanskrit,  whose  influence  on  the 
cultural  vocabulary  of  central  Asia,  India,  and  Indo-China,  has  been 
enormous;  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French.  Enghsh,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  have  also  been  of  great  importance  as  agencies  of  cultural 
transmission,  but  their  influence  seems  less  far-reaching  than  that  of 
the  languages  mentioned  above.  The  cultural  influence  of  a  language 
is  not  always  in  direct  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  literary  interest  or 
to  the  cultural  place  which  its  speakers  have  held  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  For  example,  while  Hebrew  is  the  carrier  of  a  peculiarly  signifi- 
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cant  culture,  actually  it  has  not  had  as  important  an  influence  on  other 
languages  of  Asia  as  Aramaic,  a  sister  language  of  the  Semitic  stock. 

The  phonetic  influence  exerted  by  a  foreign  language  may  be  very 
considerable,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  dialectic 
peculiarities  have  often  originated  as  a  result  of  the  unconscious  trans- 
fer of  phonetic  habits  from  the  language  in  which  one  was  brought  up 
to  that  which  has  been  adopted  later  in  life.  Apart,  however,  from  such 
complete  changes  in  speech  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  distinctive 
phonetic  features  tend  to  be  distributed  over  wide  areas  regardless 
of  the  vocabularies  and  structures  of  the  languages  involved.  One  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  this  type  of  distribution  is  found  among 
the  Indian  languages  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, British  Columbia,  and  southern  Alaska.  Here  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  absolutely  distinct  languages  belonging  to  a  number  of  geneti- 
cally unrelated  stocks,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  tell,  which  nevertheless 
have  many  important  and  distinctive  phonetic  features  in  common. 
An  analogous  fact  is  the  distribution  of  certain  peculiar  phonetic  fea- 
tures in  both  the  Slavic  languages  and  the  Ugro-Finnic  languages, 
which  are  unrelated  to  them.  Such  processes  of  phonetic  diffusion  must 
be  due  to  the  influence  exerted  by  bilingual  speakers,  who  act  as  un- 
conscious agents  for  the  spread  of  phonetic  habits  over  wide  areas. 
Primitive  man  is  not  isolated,  and  bilingualism  is  probably  as  important 
a  factor  in  the  contact  of  primitive  groups  as  it  is  on  more  sophisti- 
cated levels. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  importance  of  the  purely  morphological 
influence  exerted  by  one  language  on  another  in  contrast  with  the  more 
external  type  of  phonetic  and  lexical  influence.  Undoubtedly  such 
influences  must  be  taken  into  account,  but  so  far  they  have  not  been 
shown  to  operate  on  any  great  scale.  In  spite  of  the  centuries  of  con- 
tact, for  instance,  between  Semitic  and  Indo-European  languages  we 
know  of  no  language  which  is  definitely  a  blend  of  the  structures  of 
these  two  stocks.  Similarly,  while  Japanese  is  flooded  with  Chinese 
loan  words,  there  seems  to  be  no  structural  influence  of  Chinese  on 
Japanese. 

A  type  of  influence  which  is  neither  exactly  one  of  vocabulary  nor  of 
linguistic  form,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  which  in- 
sufficient attention  has  so  far  been  called,  is  that  of  meaning  pattern. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  of  modem  European  culture,  for  instance,  that 
while  the  actual  terms  used  for  certain  ideas  may  vary  enormously 
from  language  to  language,  the  range  of  significance  of  these  equivalent 
terms  tends  to  be  very  similar,  so  that  to  a  large  extent  the  vocabulary 
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of  one  language  tends  to  be  a  psychological  and  cultural  translation  of 
the  vocabulary  of  another.  A  simple  example  of  this  sort  would  be  the 
translation  of  such  terms  as  "Your  Excellency"  to  equivalent  but 
etymologically  unrelated  terms  in  Russian.  Another  instance  of  this 
kind  would  be  the  interesting  parallelism  in  nomenclature  between  the 
kinship  terms  of  affinity  in  English,  French,  and  German.  Such  terms 
as  "mother-in-law,"  "belle-m^re,"  and  "Schwiegermutter"  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  equivalent  either  as  to  etymology  or  literal  meaning 
but  they  are  patterned  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Thus  "mother-in- 
law"  and  "father-in-law"  are  parallel  in  nomenclature  to  "belle-mfere" 
and  "beau-p^re"  and  to  "Schwiegermutter"  and  "Schwiegervater." 
These  terms  clearly  illustrate  the  diffusion  of  a  lexical  pattern  which  in 
turn  probably  expresses  a  growing  feeling  of  the  sentimental  equivalent 
of  blood  relatives  and  relatives  by  marriage. 

The  importance  of  language  as  a  whole  for  the  definition,  expression, 
and  transmission  of  culture  is  undoubted.  The  relevance  of  hnguistic 
details,  in  both  content  and  form,  for  the  profounder  understanding  of 
culture  is  also  clear.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  there  is  a  simple 
correspondence  between  the  form  of  a  language  and  the  form  of  the 
culture  of  those  who  speak  it.  The  tendency  to  see  linguistic  categories 
as  directly  expressive  of  overt  cultural  outlines,  which  seems  to  have 
come  into  fashion  among  certain  sociologists  and  anthropologists, 
should  be  resisted  as  in  no  way  warranted  by  the  actual  facts.  There  is 
no  general  correlation  between  cultural  type  and  linguistic  structure. 
So  far  as  can  be  seen,  isolating  or  agglutinative  or  inflective  types  of 
speech  are  possible  on  any  level  of  civihzation.  Nor  does  the  presence 
or  absence  of  grammatical  gender,  for  example,  seem  to  have  any 
relevance  for  our  understanding  of  the  social  organization  or  religion  or 
folklore  of  the  associated  peoples.  If  there  were  any  such  parallelism  as 
has  sometimes  been  maintained,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  rapidity  with  which  culture  diffuses  in  spite  of  profound 
linguistic  differences  between  the  borrowing  and  giving  communities. 

The  cultural  significance  of  linguistic  form,  in  other  words,  lies  on  a 
much  more  submerged  level  than  on  the  overt  one  of  definite  cultural 
pattern.  It  is  only  very  rarely,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  can  be  pointed 
out  how  a  cultural  trait  has  had  some  influence  on  the  fundamental 
structure  of  a  language.  To  a  certain  extent  this  lack  of  correspondence 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  linguistic  changes  do  not  proceed  at  the 
same  rate  as  most  cultural  changes,  which  are  on  the  whole  far  more 
rapid.  Short  of  yielding  to  another  language  which  takes  its  place, 
linguistic  organization,  largely  because  it  is  unconscious,  tends  to  main- 
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tain  itself  indefinitely  and  does  not  allow  its  fundamental  formal  cate- 
gories to  be  seriously  influenced  by  changing  cultural  needs.  If  the  forms 
of  culture  and  language  were,  then,  in  complete  correspondence  with 
each  other,  the  nature  of  the  processes  making  for  linguistic  and  cul- 
tural changes  respectively  would  soon  bring  about  a  lack  of  necessary 
correspondence.  This  is  exactly  what  is  found  as  a  mere  matter  of  de- 
scriptive fact.  Logically  it  is  indefensible  that  the  masculine,  feminine, 
and  neuter  genders  of  Gennan  and  Russian  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  sway  in  the  modern  worid;  but  any  intellectualist  attempt  to 
weed  out  these  unnecessary  genders  would  obviously  be  fruitless,  for 
the  normal  speaker  does  not  actually  feel  the  clash  which  the  logician 
requires. 

It  is  another  matter  when  we  pass  from  general  form  to  the  detailed 
content  of  a  language.  Vocabulary  is  a  very  sensitive  index  of  the  cul- 
ture of  a  people  and  changes  of  the  meaning,  loss  of  old  words,  the 
creation  and  borrowing  of  new  ones  are  all  dependent  on  the  history  of 
culture  itself.  Languages  differ  widely  in  the  nature  of  their  vocabu- 
laries. Distinctions  which  seem  inevitable  to  us  may  be  utterly  ignored 
in  languages  which  reflect  an  entirely  different  type  of  culture,  while 
these  in  turn  insist  on  distinctions  which  are  all  but  unintelligible  to  us. 

Such  differences  of  vocabulary  go  far  beyond  the  names  of  cultural 
objects  such  as  arrow  point,  coat  of  armor,  or  gunboat.  They  apply 
just  as  well  to  the  mental  world.  It  would  be  difficult  in  some  languages, 
for  instance,  to  express  the  distinction  which  we  feel  between  "to  kill" 
and  "to  murder,"  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  underlying  legal  phil- 
osophy which  determines  our  use  of  these  words  does  not  seem  natural 
to  all  societies.  Abstract  terms,  which  are  so  necessary  to  our  thinking, 
may  be  infrequent  in  a  language  whose  speakers  formulate  their  be- 
havior on  more  pragmatic  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of 
presence  or  absence  of  abstract  nouns  may  be  bound  up  with  the  funda- 
mental form  of  the  language;  and  there  exist  a  large  number  of  primi- 
tive languages  whose  structure  allows  of  the  very  ready  creation  and 
use  of  abstract  nouns  of  quality  or  action. 

There  are  many  language  patterns  of  a  special  sort  which  are  of  in- 
terest to  the  social  scientist.  One  of  these  is  the  tendency  to  create 
tabus  for  certain  words  or  nam.es.  A  very  widespread  custom,  for  in- 
stance, among  primitive  peoples  is  the  tabu  which  is  placed  not  only 
on  the  use  of  the  name  of  a  person  recently  deceased  but  of  any  word 
that  is  etymologically  connected  in  the  feeling  of  the  speakers  with 
such  a  name.  This  means  that  ideas  have  often  to  be  expressed  by  cir- 
cumlocutions, or  that  terms  must  be  borrowed  from  neighboring  dia- 
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lects.  Sometimes  certain  names  or  words  are  too  holy  to  be  pronounced 
except  under  very  special  conditions,  and  curious  patterns  of  behavior 
develop  which  are  designed  to  prevent  one  from  making  use  of  such 
interdicted  terms.  An  example  of  this  is  the  Jewish  custom  of  pro- 
nouncing the  Hebrew  name  for  God,  not  as  Yah  we  or  Jehovah  but  as 
Adonai,  "My  Lord."  Such  customs  seem  strange  to  us  but  equally 
strange  to  many  primitive  communities  would  be  our  extraordinary 
reluctance  to  pronounce  obscene  words  under  normal  social  conditions. 

Another  class  of  special  linguistic  phenomena  is  the  use  of  esoteric 
language  devices,  such  as  passwords  or  technical  terminologies  for 
ceremonial  attitudes  or  practices.  Among  the  Eskimo,  for  instance,  the 
medicine  man  has  a  peculiar  vocabulary  which  is  not  understood  by 
those  who  are  not  members  of  his  guild.  Special  dialectic  forms  or 
otherwise  peculiar  linguistic  patterns  are  common  among  primitive 
peoples  for  the  texts  of  songs.  Sometimes,  as  in  Melanesia,  such  song 
texts  are  due  to  the  influence  of  neighboring  dialects.  This  is  strangely 
analogous  to  the  practice  among  ourselves  of  singing  songs  in  Italian, 
French,  or  German  rather  than  in  English,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  his- 
torical processes  which  have  led  to  the  parallel  custom  are  of  a  similar 
nature.  Thieves'  jargon  and  secret  languages  of  children  may  also  be 
mentioned.  These  lead  over  into  special  sign  and  gesture  languages, 
many  of  which  are  based  directly  on  spoken  or  written  speech;  they 
seem  to  exist  on  many  levels  of  culture.  The  sign  language  of  the  Plains 
Indians  of  North  America  arose  in  response  to  the  need  for  some  me- 
dium of  communication  between  tribes  speaking  mutually  unintelligible 
languages.  Within  the  Christian  church  we  may  note  the  elaboration 
of  gesture  languages  by  orders  of  monks  vowed  to  silence. 

Not  only  a  language  or  a  terminology  but  the  mere  external  form  in 
which  it  is  written  may  become  important  as  a  symbol  of  sentimental 
or  social  distinction.  Thus  Croatian  and  Serbian  are  essentially  the 
same  language  but  they  are  presented  in  very  different  outward  forms, 
the  former  being  written  in  Latin  characters,  the  latter  in  the  Cyrillic 
character  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  church.  This  external  difference, 
associated  with  a  difference  in  religion,  has  of  course  the  important 
function  of  preventing  people  who  speak  closely  related  languages  or 
dialects  but  who  wish  for  reasons  of  sentiment  not  to  confound  them- 
selves in  a  larger  unity  from  becoming  too  keenly  aware  of  how  much 
they  actually  resemble  each  other. 

The  relation  of  language  to  nationalism  and  internationalism  pre- 
sents a  number  of  interesting  sociological  problems.  Anthropology 
makes  a  rigid  distinction  between  ethnic  units  based  on  race,  on  cul- 
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ture,  and  on  language.  It  points  out  that  these  do  not  need  to  coincide 
in  the  least — that  they  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  often  coincide  in 
reality.  But  vnih  the  increased  emphasis  on  nationalism  in  modern 
times,  the  question  of  the  symbohc  meaning  of  race  and  language  has 
taken  on  a  new  significance  and,  whatever  the  scientist  may  say,  the 
lajonan  is  ever  inclined  to  see  culture,  lang-uage,  and  race  as  but  dif- 
ferent facets  of  a  single  social  unity  which  he  tends  in  turn  to  identify 
with  such  political  entities  as  England  or  France  or  Germany.  To  point 
out,  as  the  anthropologist  easily  can,  that  cultural  distributions  and 
nationalities  override  language  and  race  groups,  does  not  end  the  matter 
for  the  sociologist,  because  he  feels  that  the  concept  of  nation  or  nation- 
ality must  be  integrally  imaged  in  behavior  by  the  nonanalytical  person 
as  carrying  with  it  the  connotation,  real  or  supposed,  of  both  race  and 
language.  From  this  standpoint  it  really  makes  Httle  difference  whether 
history  and  anthropology  support  the  popular  identification  of  nation- 
ality, language,  and  race.  The  important  thing  to  hold  on  to  is  that  a 
particular  language  tends  to  become  the  fitting  expression  of  a  self- 
conscious  nationality  and  that  such  a  group  will  construct  for  itself, 
in  spite  of  all  that  the  physical  anthropologist  can  do,  a  race  to  which  is 
to  be  attributed  the  mystic  power  of  creating  a  language  and  a  culture 
as  twin  expressions  of  its  psychic  pecuharities. 

So  far  as  language  and  race  are  concerned,  it  is  true  that  the  major 
races  of  man  have  tended  in  the  past  to  be  set  off  against  each  other  by 
important  differences  of  language.  There  is  less  point  to  this,  however, 
than  might  be  imagined,  because  the  Hnguistic  differentiations  within 
any  given  race  are  just  as  far-reaching  as  those  which  can  be  pointed 
out  across  racial  lines,  yet  they  do  not  at  all  correspond  to  subracial 
units.  Even  the  major  races  are  not  always  clearly  sundered  by  lan- 
guage. This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  Malayo-Polynesian  languages, 
which  are  spoken  by  peoples  as  racially  distinct  as  the  Malays,  the 
Polynesians,  and  the  Negroes  of  Melanesia.  Not  one  of  the  great  lan- 
guages of  modern  man  follows  racial  hues.  French,  for  example,  is  spoken 
by  a  highly  mixed  population  which  is  largely  Nordic  in  the  north, 
Alpine  in  the  center,  and  Mediterranean  in  the  south,  each  of  these 
subraces  being  liberally  represented  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 

While  language  differences  have  always  been  important  symbols  of 
cultural  difference,  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times,  with  the 
exaggerated  development  of  the  ideal  of  the  sovereign  nation  and  with 
the  resulting  eagerness  to  discover  linguistic  symbols  for  this  ideal  of 
sovereignty,  that  language  differences  have  taken  on  an  implication  of 
antagonism.  In  ancient  Rome  and  all  through  mediaeval  Europe  there 
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were  plenty  of  cultural  differences  running  side  by  side  with  linguistic 
ones,  and  the  political  status  of  Roman  citizen  or  the  fact  of  adherence 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  was  of  vastly  greater  significance  as  a 
symbol  of  the  individual's  place  in  the  world  than  the  language  or 
dialect  he  happened  to  speak.  It  is  probably  altogether  incorrect  to 
maintain  that  language  differences  are  responsible  for  national  an- 
tagonisms. It  would  seem  to  be  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  political  and  national  unit,  once  definitely  formed,  uses  a  prevailing 
language  as  a  symbol  of  its  identity,  whence  gradually  emerges  the 
peculiarly  modern  feeling  that  every  language  should  properly  be  the 
expression  of  a  distinctive  nationality. 

In  earlier  times  there  seems  to  have  been  little  systematic  attempt  to 
impose  the  language  of  a  conquering  people  on  the  subject  people, 
although  it  happened  frequently  as  a  result  of  the  processes  impHcit 
in  the  spread  of  culture  that  such  a  conqueror's  language  was  gradually 
taken  over  by  the  dispossessed  population.  Witness  the  spread  of  the 
Romance  languages  and  of  the  modern  Arabic  dialects.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  have  happened  about  as  frequently  that  the  con- 
quering group  was  culturally  and  hnguistically  absorbed  and  that  their 
own  language  disappeared  without  necessary  danger  to  their  privileged 
status.  Thus  foreign  dynasties  in  China  have  always  submitted  to  the 
superior  culture  of  the  Chinese  and  have  taken  on  their  language.  In 
the  same  way  the  Moslem  Moguls  of  India,  while  true  to  their  rehgion, 
made  one  of  the  Hindu  vernaculars  the  basis  of  the  great  literary  lan- 
guage of  Moslem  India,  Hindustani.  Definitely  repressive  attitudes  to- 
ward the  languages  and  dialects  of  subject  peoples  seem  to  be  distinctive 
only  of  European  political  policy  in  comparatively  recent  times.  The 
attempt  of  czarist  Russia  to  stamp  out  Polish  by  forbidding  its  teaching 
in  the  schools  and  the  similarly  repressive  policy  of  contemporary 
Italy  in  its  attempt  to  wipe  out  German  from  the  territory  recently 
acquired  from  Austria  are  illuminating  examples  of  the  heightened 
emphasis  on  language  as  a  symbol  of  political  allegiance  in  the  modem 
world. 

To  match  these  repressive  measures,  we  have  the  oft  repeated  at- 
tempt of  minority  groups  to  erect  their  language  into  the  status  of  a 
fully  accredited  medium  of  cultural  and  literary  expression.  Many  of 
these  restored  or  semimanufactured  languages  have  come  in  on  the 
wave  of  resistance  to  political  or  cultural  hostility.  Such  are  the  Gaelic 
of  Ireland,  the  Lithuanian  of  a  recently  created  republic,  and  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Zionists.  Other  such  languages  have  come  in  more  peace- 
fully because  of  a  sentimental  interest  in  local  culture.  Such  are  the 
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modern  Provengal  of  southern  France,  the  Plattdeutsch  of  northern 
Germany,  Frisian,  and  the  Norwegian  landsmaal  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  these  persistent  attempts  to  make  true  culture  languages  of 
local  dialects  that  have  long  ceased  to  be  of  primary  literary  importance 
can  succeed  in  the  long  run.  The  failure  of  modem  Provencal  to  hold 
its  own  and  the  very  dubious  success  of  Gaelic  make  it  seem  probable 
that,  following  the  recent  tendency  to  resurrect  minor  languages,  there 
will  come  a  renewed  leveling  of  speech  more  suitably  expressing  the 
internationalism  which  is  slowly  emerging. 

The  logical  necessity  of  an  international  language  in  modern  times  is 
in  strange  contrast  to  the  indifference  and  even  opposition  with  which 
most  people  consider  its  possibility.  The  attempts  so  far  made  to  solve 
this  problem,  of  which  Esperanto  has  probably  had  the  greatest  meas- 
ure of  practical  success,  have  not  affected  more  than  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  people  whose  international  interest  and  needs  might 
have  led  to  a  desire  for  a  simple  and  uniform  means  of  international 
expression,  at  least  for  certain  purposes.  It  is  in  the  less  important 
countries  of  Europe,  such  as  Czechoslovakia,  that  Esperanto  has  been 
moderately  successful,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  opposition  to  an  international  language  has  little  logic  or  psy- 
chology in  its  favor.  The  supposed  artificiality  of  such  a  language  as 
Esperanto  or  any  of  the  equivalent  languages  that  have  been  proposed 
is  absurdly  exaggerated,  for  in  sober  truth  there  is  practically  nothing 
in  these  languages  that  is  not  taken  from  the  common  stock  of  words 
and  forms  which  have  gradually  developed  in  Europe.  Such  an  inter- 
national language  could,  of  course,  have  only  the  status  of  a  secondary 
form  of  speech  for  distinctly  limited  purposes.  Thus  considered,  the 
learning  of  a  constructed  international  language  offers  no  further  psy- 
chological problem  than  the  learning  of  any  other  language  which  is 
acquired  after  childhood  through  the  medium  of  books  and  with  the 
conscious  application  of  grammatical  rules.  The  lack  of  interest  in  the 
international  language  problem  in  spite  of  the  manifest  need  for  one  is 
an  excellent  example  of  how  little  logic  or  intellectual  necessity  has  to 
do  with  the  acquirement  of  language  habits.  Even  the  acquiring  of  the 
barest  smattering  of  a  foreign  language  is  imaginatively  equivalent  to 
some  measure  of  identification  with  a  people  or  a  culture.  The  purely 
instrumental  value  of  such  knowledge  is  frequently  nil. 

Any  consciously  constructed  international  language  has  to  deal  with 
the  great  diflSculty  of  not  being  felt  to  represent  a  distinctive  people  or 
culture.  Hence  the  learning  of  it  is  of  very  little  symbolic  significance 
for  the  average  person,  who  remains  bhnd  to  the  fact  that  such  a  langu- 
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age,  easy  and  regular  as  it  inevitably  must  be,  would  solve  many  of  his 
educational  and  practical  difficulties  at  a  single  blow.  The  future  alone 
will  tell  whether  the  logical  advantages  and  theoretical  necessity  of  an 
international  language  can  overcome  the  largely  symbolic  opposition 
which  it  has  to  meet.  In  any  event  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  one  of 
the  great  national  languages  of  modern  times,  such  as  English  or  Span- 
ish or  Russian,  may  in  due  course  find  itself  in  the  position  of  a  de 
facto  international  language  without  any  conscious  attempt  having 
been  made  to  put  it  there. 


SOUND  PATTERNS  IN  LANGUAGE* 

There  used  to  be  and  to  some  extent  still  is  a  feeling  among  linguists 
that  the  psychology  of  a  language  is  more  particularly  concerned  with 
its  grammatical  features,  but  that  its  sounds  and  its  phonetic  processes 
belong  to  a  grosser  physiological  substratum.  Thus,  we  sometimes 
hear  it  said  that  such  phonetic  processes  as  the  palatalizing  of  a  vowel 
by  a  following  i  or  other  front  vowel  ("umlaut")  or  the  series  of  shifts 
in  the  manner  of  articulating  the  old  Indo-European  stopped  consonants 
which  have  become  celebrated  under  the  name  of  "Grimm's  Law"  are 
merely  mechanical  processes,  consummated  by  the  organs  of  speech  and 
by  the  nerves  that  control  them  as  a  set  of  shifts  in  relatively  simple 
sensorimotor  habits.  It  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper,  as  briefly  as  may 
be,  to  indicate  that  the  sounds  and  sound  processes  of  speech  cannot  be 
properly  understood  in  such  simple,  mechanical  terms. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  pose  the  problem  of  the  psychology  of 
speech  sounds  is  to  compare  an  actual  speech  sound  with  an  identical 
or  similar  one  not  used  in  a  linguistic  context.  It  will  become  evident 
almost  at  once  that  it  is  a  great  fallacy  to  think  of  the  articulation  of 
a  speech  sound  as  a  motor  habit  that  is  merely  intended  to  bring  about 
a  directly  significant  result.  A  good  example  of  superficially  similar 
sounds  is  the  wh  of  such  a  word  as  when,  as  generally  pronounced  in 
America  (i.e.,  voiceless  w  or,  perhaps  more  accurately  analyzed,  aspira- 
tion plus  voiceless  w  plus  voiced  itJ-glide),  and  the  sound  made  in  blow- 
ing out  a  candle,  with  which  it  has  often  been  compared.  We  are  not 
at  the  present  moment  greatly  interested  in  whether  these  two  articula- 
tions are  really  identical  or,  at  the  least,  very  similar.  Let  us  assume  that 
a  typically  pronounced  wh  is  identical  with  the  sound  that  results  from 
the  expulsion  of  breath  through  pursed  lips  when  a  candle  is  blown  out. 
We  shall  assume  identity  of  both  articulation  and  quality  of  perception. 
Does  this  identity  amount  to  a  psychological  identity  of  the  two  proc- 
esses? Obviously  not.  It  is  worth  pointing  out,  in  what  may  seem  pedantic 
detail,  wherein  they  differ. 

1.  The  candle-blowing  sound  is  a  physical  by-product  of  a  directly  functional 
act,  the  extinguishing  of  the  candle  by  means  of  a  peculiar  method  of  producing  a 
current  of  air.  So  far  as  normal  human  interest  is  concerned,  this  sound  serves 
merely  as  a  sign  of  the  blowing  out,  or  attempted  blowing  out,  itself.  We  can 
abbreviate  our  record  of  the  facts  a  little  and  say  that  the  production  of  the 
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candle-blowing  sound  is  a  directly  functional  act.  On  the  other  hand,  the  articu- 
lation of  the  w/i-sound  in  such  a  word  as  when  has  no  direct  functional  value; 
it  is  merely  a  link  in  the  construction  of  a  symbol,  the  articulated  or  perceived 
word  when,  which  in  turn  assumes  a  function,  symbolic  at  that,  only  when  it  is 
experienced  in  certain  linguistic  contexts,  such  as  the  saying  or  hearing  of  a 
sentence  like  When  are  you  coming?  In  brief,  the  candle-blowing  ^vh  means  busi- 
ness; the  speech  sound  wh  is  stored-up  play  which  can  eventually  fall  in  line  in  a 
game  that  merely  refers  to  business.  Still  more  briefly,  the  former  is  practice; 
the  latter,  art. 

2.  Each  act  of  blowing  out  a  candle  is  functionally  equivalent,  more  or  less, 
to  every  other  such  act;  hence  the  candle-blowing  wh  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
sign  for  an  act  of  single  function.  The  speech  sound  wh  has  no  singleness,  or  rather 
primary  singleness,  of  reference.  It  is  a  counter  in  a  considerable  variety  of  func-/ 
tional  symbols,  e.g.,  when,  whiskey,  wheel.  A  series  of  candle-blowing  sounds  has  a 
natural  functional  and  contextual  coherence.  A  series  of  ty/i-sounds  as  employed 
in  actual  speech  has  no  such  coherence;  e.g.,  the  series  wh(en),  wh{iskey),  whieel) 
is  non-significant. 

3.  Every  typical  human  reaction  has  a  certain  range  of  variation  and,  properly 
speaking,  no  such  reaction  can  be  understood  except  as  a  series  of  variants  dis- 
tributed about  a  norm  or  type.  Now  the  candle-blowing  wh  and  the  speech  sound 
wh  are  norms  or  types  of  entirely  distinct  series  of  variants. 

First,  as  to  acoustic  quality.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  blowing  out  of  a  candle 
is  a  purely  functional  act,  its  variability  is  limited  by  the  function  alone.  But, 
obviously,  it  is  possible  to  blow  out  a  candle  in  a  great  number  of  ways.  One  may 
purse  the  lips  greatly  or  only  a  little ;  the  lower  lip,  or  the  upper  lip,  or  neither  may 
protrude;  the  articulation  may  be  quite  impure  and  accompanied  by  synchron- 
ous articulations,  such  as  a  x-like  (velar  spirant)  or  s/i-like  sound.  None  of  these 
and  other  variations  reaches  over  into  a  class  of  reactions  that  differs  at  all  mate- 
rially from  the  typical  candle-blowing  wh.  The  variation  of  wh  as  speech  sound  is 
very  much  more  restricted.  A  when  pronounced,  for  instance,  with  a  wh  in  which 
the  lower  lip  protruded  or  with  a  wh  that  was  contaminated  with  a  s/i-sound  would 
be  felt  as  distinctly  "off  color."  It  could  be  tolerated  only  as  a  joke  or  a  personal 
speech  defect.  But  the  variability  of  wh  in  language  is  not  only  less  wide  than  in 
candle-blowing,  it  is  also  different  in  tendency.  The  latter  sound  varies  chiefly 
along  the  line  of  exact  place  (or  places)  of  articulation,  the  former  chiefly  along 
the  line  of  voicing.  Psychologically  wh  of  when  and  similar  words  is  related  to  the 
w  of  well  and  similar  words.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  minimize  the  aspira- 
tion and  to  voice  the  labial.  The  gamut  of  variations,  therefore,  runs  roughly 
from  hW  (I  use  W  for  voiceless  w)  to  w.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  no  tendency  to 
voicing  in  the  candle-blowing  wh,  for  such  a  tendency  would  contradict  the  very 
purpose  of  the  reaction,  which  is  to  release  a  strong  and  unhampered  current  of 
air. 

Second,  as  to  intensity.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  respect  the  two  series  of  varia- 
tions differ  markedly.  The  normal  intensity  of  the  candle-blowing  sound  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  linguistic  wh;  this  intensity,  moreover,  is  very  much  more  vari- 
able, depending  as  it  does  on  the  muscular  tone  of  the  blower,  the  size  of  the  flame 
to  be  extinguished,  and  other  factors.  All  in  all,  it  is  clear  that  the  resemblance 
of  the  two  ly/i-sounds  is  really  due  to  an  intercrossing  of  two  absolutely  indepen- 
dent series,  as  of  two  independent  lines  in  space  that  have  one  point  in  common. 
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4.  The  speech  sound  wh  has  a  large  number  of  associations  with  other  sounds  in 
symbolically  significant  sound-groups,  e.g.,  wh-e-n,  wh-i-s-k-ey,  wh-ee-l.  The 
candle-blowing  sound  has  no  sound  associations  with  which  it  habitually  coheres. 

5.  We  now  come  to  the  most  essential  point  of  difference.  The  speech  sound  ivh 
is  one  of  a  definitely  limited  number  of  sounds  ie.g.,wh,s,  t,l,  i,  and  so  on)  which, 
while  differing  qualitatively  from  one  another  rather  more  than  does  wh  from  its 
candle-blowing  equivalent,  nevertheless  belong  together  in  a  definite  system  of 
symbolically  utilizable  counters.  Each  member  of  this  system  is  not  only  char- 
acterized by  a  distinctive  and  slightly  variable  articulation  and  a  corresponding 
acoustic  image,  but  also— and  this  is  crucial— hy  a  psychological  aloofness  from 
all  the  other  members  of  the  system.  The  relational  gaps  between  the  sounds  of  a 
language  are  just  as  necessary  to  the  psychological  definition  of  these  sounds  as 
the  articulations  and  acoustic  images  which  are  customarily  used  to  define  them. 
A  sound  that  is  not  unconsciously  felt  as  "  placed "i  with  reference  to  other  sounds 
is  no  more  a  true  element  of  speech  than  a  lifting  of  the  foot  is  a  dance  step  unless 
it  can  be  "placed"  with  reference  to  other  movements  that  help  to  define  the 
dance.  Needless  to  say,  the  candle-blowing  sound  forms  no  part  of  any  such 
system  of  sounds.  It  is  not  spaced  off  from  nor  related  to  other  sounds— say  the 
sound  of  humming  and  the  sound  of  clearing  one's  throat— which  form  with  it  a 
set  of  mutually  necessary  indices. 

It  should  be  sufficiently  clear  from  this  one  example — and  there  are 
of  course  plenty  of  analogous  ones,  such  as  m  versus  the  sound  of  hum- 
ming or  an  indefinite  series  of  timbre-varying  groans  versus  a  set  of 
vowels — how  little  the  notion  of  speech  sound  is  explicable  in  simple 
sensorimotor  terms  and  how  truly  a  complex  psychology  of  association 
and  pattern  is  implicit  in  the  utterance  of  the  simplest  consonant  or 
vowel.  It  follows  at  once  that  the  psychology  of  phonetic  processes  is 
unintelligible  unless  the  general  patterning  of  speech  sounds  is  recog- 
nized. This  patterning  has  two  phases.  We  have  been  at  particular  pains 
to  see  that  the  sounds  used  by  a  language  form  a  self-contained  system 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  identify  any  of  them  with  a  non-linguistic 
sound  produced  by  the  "organs  of  speech,"  no  matter  how  great  is  the 
articulatory  and  acoustic  resemblance  between  the  two.  In  view  of  the 
utterly  distinct  psychological  backgrounds  of  the  two  classes  of  sound 
production  it  may  even  be  seriously  doubted  whether  the  innervation  of 
speech-sound  articulation  is  ever  actually  the  same  type  of  physiological 
fact  as  the  innervation  of  "identical"  articulations  that  have  no  lin- 
guistic context.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  pattern  off  all  speech  sounds  as 
such  against  other  sounds  produced  by  the  "organs  of  speech,"  There 
is  a  second  phase  of  sound  patterning  which  is  more  elusive  and  of  cor- 
respondingly greater  significance  for  the  linguist.  This  is  the  inner  con- 

'  This  word  has,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  here  with  "place  of  articulation." 
One  may  feel,  for  instance,  that  sound  A  is  to  sound  B  as  sound  X  is  to  sound  Y 
without  having  the  remotest  idea  how  and  where  any  of  them  is  produced. 
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figuration  of  the  sound  system  of  a  language,  the  intuitive  "placing"  of 
the  sounds  with  reference  to  one  another.  To  this  we  must  now  turn. 

Mechanical  and  other  detached  methods  of  studying  the  phonetic 
elements  of  speech  are,  of  course,  of  considerable  value,  but  they  have 
sometimes  the  undesirable  effect  of  obscuring  the  essential  facts  of 
speech-sound  psychology.  Too  often  an  undue  importance  is  attached 
to  minute  sound  discriminations  as  such;  and  too  often  phoneticians 
do  not  realize  that  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  a  certain  sound  occurs 
in  a  language,  but  that  one  must  ascertain  if  the  sound  is  atypical 
form  or  one  of  the  points  in  its  sound  pattern,  or  is  merely  a  variant 
of  such  a  form.  There  are  two  types  of  variation  that  tend  to  obscure 
the  distinctiveness  of  the  different  points  in  the  phonetic  pattern  of  a 
language.  One  of  these  is  individual  variation.  It  is  true  that  no  two 
individuals  have  precisely  the  same  pronunciation  of  a  language,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  they  aim  to  make  the  same  sound  discrimina- 
tions, so  that,  if  the  qualitative  differences  of  the  sounds  that  make  up 
A's  pattern  from  those  that  make  up  B's  are  perceptible  to  a  minute 
analysis,  the  relations  that  obtain  between  the  elements  in  the  two 
patterns  are  the  same.  In  other  words,  the  patterns  are  the  same  pat- 
tern. A's  s,  for  instance,  may  differ  quite  markedly  from  B's  s,  but  if 
each  individual  keeps  his  s  equally  distinct  from  such  points  in  the 
pattern  as  th  (of  think)  and  sh  and  if  there  is  a  one-to-one  correspondence 
between  the  distribution  of  A's  s  and  that  of  B's,  then  the  difference  of 
pronunciation  is  of  little  or  no  interest  for  the  phonetic  psychology  of 
the  language.  We  may  go  a  step  further.  Let  us  symbolize  A's  and  B's 
pronunciations  of  s,  th,  and  sh  as  follows: 

A:    th  s  sh 

B:     thi    Si         shi 

This  diagram  is  intended  to  convey  the  fact  that  B's  s  is  a  lisped  s 
which  is  not  identical  with  his  interdental  th,  but  stands  nearer  objec- 
tively to  this  sound  than  to  A's  s:  similarly,  B's  sh  is  acoustically  some- 
what closer  to  A's  s  than  to  his  sh.  Obviously  we  cannot  discover  B's 
phonetic  pattern  by  identifying  his  sounds  with  their  nearest  analogues 
in  A's  pronunciation,  i.e.,  setting  thi  =  th,  Si  =  variant  of  th,  shi  = 
s.  If  we  do  this,  as  we  are  quite  likely  to  do  if  we  are  obsessed,  like  so 
many  linguists,  by  the  desire  to  apply  an  absolute  and  universal  phonetic 
system  to  all  languages,  we  get  the  following  pattern  analysis: 

A:    th  s  sh 

B:    thi  Si        shi        — 
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which  is  as  psychologically  perverse  as  it  is  "objectively"  accurate. 
Of  course  the  true  pattern  analysis  is : 

A:    th         s         sh 
B:    thi        Si        shi 

for  the  objective  relations  between  sounds  are  only  a  first  approxima- 
tion to  the  psychological  relations  which  constitute  the  true  phonetic 
pattern.  The  size  of  the  objective  differences  th — s,  s — sh,  th] — si, 
Si — shi,  th — Si,  Si — s,  s — ski,  and  shi — sh  does  not  correspond  to  the 
psychological  "spacing"  of  the  phonemes  th,  s,  and  sh  in  the  phonetic 
pattern  which  is  common  to  A  and  B. 

The  second  type  of  variation  is  common  to  all  normal  speakers  of 
the  language  and  is  dependent  on  the  phonetic  conditions  in  which  the 
fundamental  sound  ("point  of  the  pattern")  occurs.  In  most  languages, 
what  is  felt  by  the  speakers  to  be  the  "same"  sound  has  perceptibly 
different  forms  as  these  conditions  vary.  Thus,  in  (American)  English 
there  is  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  length  of  the  vowel  a  of  had  and 
bat,  the  a-vowel  illustrated  by  these  words  being  long  or  half -long  before 
voiced  consonants  and  all  continuants,  whether  voiced  or  unvoiced,  but 
short  before  voiceless  stops.  In  fact,  the  vocalic  alternation  of  had  and 
hat  is  quantitatively  parallel  to  such  alternations  as  bead  and  heat, 
fade  and  fate.  The  alternations  are  governed  by  mechanical  considera- 
tions that  have  only  a  subsidiary  relevance  for  the  phonetic  pattern. 
They  take  care  of  themselves,  as  it  were,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
convince  natives  of  their  objective  reality,  however  sensitive  they  may 
be  to  violations  of  the  unconscious  rule  in  the  speech  of  foreigners.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  understand  that  it  is  not  because  the  objective  dif- 
ference is  too  slight  to  be  readily  perceptible  that  such  variations  as  the 
quantitative  alternations  in  bad  and  bat,  bead  and  beat,  fade  and  fate 
stand  outside  of  the  proper  phonetic  pattern  of  the  language  (e.g.,  are 
not  psychologically  parallel  to  such  qualitative-quantitative  alternations 
as  bid  and  bead,  fed  and  fade,  or  to  such  quantitative  alternations  as 
German  Schlaf  and  schlaff,  Latin  dra  and  drd),  but  that  the  objective 
difference  is  felt  to  be  slight  precisely  because  it  corresponds  to  nothing 
significant  in  the  inner  structure  of  the  phonetic  pattern.  In  matters  of 
this  kind,  objective  estimates  of  similarity  or  difference,  based  either  on 
specific  linguistic  habits  or  on  a  generalized  phonetic  system,  are  utterly 
fallacious.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mechanical  English  vocalic  relation 
bad:  hat  would  in  many  languages  be  quite  marked  enough  to  indicate 
a  relation  of  distinct  points  of  the  pattern,  while  the  English  pattern 
relation  -t:  -d,  which  seems  so  self -evidently  real  to  us,  has  in  not  a  few 
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other  languages  either  no  reahty  at  all  or  only  a  mechanical,  conditional 
one.  In  Upper  Chinook,  for  instance,  t:d  exists  objectively  but  not  psy- 
chologically; one  says,  e.g.,  inat  'across,'  but  inad  before  words  begin- 
ning with  a  vowel,  and  the  two  forms  of  the  final  consonant  are  un- 
doubtedly felt  to  be  the  "same"  sound  in  exactly  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  English  vowels  of  bad  and  hat  are  felt  by  us  to  be  identical  phonetic 
elements.  The  Upper  Chinook  d  exists  only  as  a  mechanical  variant  of 
t;  hence  this  alternation  is  not  the  same  psychologically  as  the  Sanskrit 
sandhi  variation  -t:  -d. 

Individual  variations  and  such  conditional  variations  as  we  have  dis- 
cussed once  cleared  out  of  the  way,  we  arrive  at  the  genuine  pattern 
of  speech  sounds.  After  what  we  have  said,  it  almost  goes  without  saying 
that  two  languages,  A  and  B,  may  have  identical  sounds  but  utterly 
distinct  phonetic  patterns;  or  they  may  have  mutually  incompatible 
phonetic  systems,  from  the  articulatory  and  acoustic  standpoint,  but 
identical  or  similar  patterns.  The  following  schematic  examples  and 
subjoined  comments  will  make  this  clear.  Sounds  which  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  pattern  or,  rather,  are  variants  within  points  of  the  pattern 
are  put  in  parentheses.  Long  vowels  are  designated  as  a-;  -q  is  ng  of  sing; 
6  and  8  are  voiceless  and  voiced  interdental  spirants;  x  and  y  are  voice- 
less and  voiced  guttural  spirants;  '  is  glottal  stop;  '  denotes  aspirated 
releast;  e  and  o  are  open  e  and  o. 

A:    a  {()  (e)         i  u  (o)  (o) 

(a-)  (e-)         (e-)        r  u-  (o")  (o-) 

'  h  w  y  I  m    n        (17) 

p  t  k 

p'  V  k' 

(b)  (d)         (g) 

f      e         s         X 

(v)     (5)         (z)  (7) 

but  B:a  e  e  i  u  0  0 

(a-)  (6-)         (e-)        (r)         (u-)         (o-)  (r) 

(')  h  {w)        (y)         (l)  m    n        V 

p  t  k 

ip')  (f)         (k') 

b  d  g 

(J)    ie)       8  (x) 

V  d  Z  y 

We  will  assume  for  A  and  B  certain  conditional  variants  which  are 
all  of  types  that  may  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  actual  languages. 
For  A: 
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1.  e  occurs  only  as  palatalized  form  of  a  when  following  y  or  i.  In  many  Indian 
languages,  e.g.,  ye  =  ya. 

2.  e  is  dropped  from  i-position  when  this  vowel  is  final.  Cf.  such  mechanical 
alternations  as  Eskimo  -e:  -i-t. 

3.  0  is  dropped  from  w -position  when  this  vowel  is  final.  Cf.  2. 

4.  0  occurs  only  as  labialized  form  of  a  after  w  or  u.  Cf.  1.  (In  Yahi,  e.g.,  wowi 
'house'  is  objectively  correct,  but  psychologically  wrong.  It  can  easily  be  shown 
that  this  word  is  really  wawi  and  "feels"  like  a  rhyme  to  such  phonetic  groups  as 
lawi  and  hawi;  short  o  in  an  open  syllable  is  an  anomaly,  but  o-  is  typical  for  all 
Yana  dialects,  including  Yahi.) 

5.  7j  is  merely  n  assimilated  to  following  k,  as  in  Indo-European. 

6.  h,  d,  g,  V,  2,  5,  y  are  voiced  forms  of  p,  t,  k,  f,  s,  0,  x  respectively  when  these 
consonants  occur  between  vowels  before  the  accent  (cf.  Upper  Chinook  wa'pul 
'night':  wabu'lmax  'nights').  As  the  voiced  consonants  can  arise  in  no  other  way, 
they  are  not  felt  by  the  speakers  of  A  as  specifically  distinct  from  the  voiceless 
consonants.  They  feel  sharply  the  difference  between  p  and  p',  as  do  Chinese, 
Takelma,  Yana,  and  a  host  of  other  languages,  but  are  not  aware  of  the  alterna- 
tion p:b. 

And  for  B: 

1.  Long  vowels  can  arise  only  when  the  syllable  is  open  and  stressed.  Such 
alternations  as  ma-'la:  u-'-mala  are  not  felt  as  involving  any  but  stress  differences- 
In  A,  ma-la  and  mala  are  as  distinct  as  Latin  "apples"  and  "bad"  (fem.). 

2.  '  is  not  an  organic  consonant,  but,  as  in  North  German,  an  attack  of  initial 
vowels,  hence  'a-  is  felt  to  be  merely  a-.  In  A,  however,  as  in  Semitic,  Nootka, 
Kwakiutl,  Haida,  and  a  great  many  other  languages,  such  initials  as  'a-  are  felt 
to  be  equivalent  to  such  consonant  -|-  vowel  groups  as  ma-  or  sa-.  Here  is  a  type  of 
pattern  difference  which  even  experienced  linguists  do  not  always  succeed  in  mak- 
ing clear. 

3.  w  and  y  are  merely  semi-vocalic  developments  of  u  and  i.  Cf .  French  out  and 
hier.  In  A,  w  and  y  are  organically  distinct  consonants.  Here  again  linguists  often 
blindly  follow  the  phonetic  feeling  of  their  own  language  instead  of  clearly  ascer- 
taining the  behavior  of  the  language  investigated.  The  difference,  e.g.,  between 
aua  and  awa  is  a  real  one  for  some  languages,  a  phantom  for  others. 

4.  {  arises  merely  as  dissimilated  variant  of  n. 

5.  p',  t',  k'  are  merely  p,  t,  k  with  breath  release,  characteristic  of  B  at  the  end 
of  a  word,  e.g.,  ap-a:  ap'.  This  sort  of  alternation  is  common  in  aboriginal  America. 
It  is  the  reverse  of  the  English  habit:  tame  with  aspirated  t  (t'e-'m)  but  hate  with 
unaspirated,  or  very  weakly  aspirated,  release  (heH). 

6.  /,  e,  and  x  similarly  arise  from  the  unvoicing  of  final  v,  5  and  y;  e.g.,  av-a: 
af.  z  and  s  also  alternate  in  this  way,  but  there  is  a  true  s  besides.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  B,  s  in  such  phonemes  as  sa  and  nan,  is  an  utterly  distinct  sound,  or  rather 
point  in  the  phonetic  pattern,  from  the  objectively  identical  as  which  alternates 
with  az-a? 

^  If  B  ever  develops  an  orthography,  it  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  writing 
az  for  the  pronounced  as  in  cases  of  type  az-a:  as,  but  as  in  cases  of  t3'pe  as-a:  as. 
Philologists  not  convinced  of  the  reality  of  phonetic  patterns  as  here  conceived 
will  then  be  able  to  "prove"  from  internal  evidence  that  the  change  of  etymologi- 
cal V,  z,  8,  y  to  -/,  -s,  -e,  -X  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  language  was  reduced 
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The  true  or  intuitively  felt  phonetic  systems  (patterns)  of  A  and  B, 
therefore,  are: 
A:     a  i  u 

i  k  10    y  I  m    n 


V 

t 

k 

p' 

V 

k' 

/ 

e 

X 

:  a          e 

e 

p  t  k 

b  d  g 

s 

V  8         z  y 

which  show  the  two  languages  to  be  very  much  more  different  phone- 
tically than  they  at  first  seemed  to  be. 

The  converse  case  is  worth  plotting  too.  C  and  D  are  languages  which 
have  hardly  any  sounds  in  common  but  their  patterns  show  a  remarkable 
one-to-one  correspondence.  Thus: 

C:       o  €  i  u 

a-  e 

h  w  y  I  m  n 


V 

t 

k 

q  (velar  k) 

h 

d 

9 

g   (velar  g) 

f 

s 

X 

X   (velar  x) 

to  writing,  because  otherwise  it  would  be  "impossible"  to  explain  why  -s  should 
be  written  -z  when  there  was  a  sign  for  s  ready  to  hand  and  why  signs  should  not 
have  come  into  use  for/,  0,  and  x.  As  soon  as  one  realizes,  however,  that  "ideal 
sounds,"  which  are  constructed  from  one's  intuitive  feeling  of  the  significant 
relations  between  the  objective  sounds,  are  more  "real"  to  a  naive  speaker  than 
the  objective  sounds  themselves,  such  internal  evidence  loses  much  of  its  force. 
The  example  of  s  in  B  was  purposely  chosen  to  illustrate  an  interesting  phenome- 
non, the  crossing  in  a  single  objective  phoneme  of  a  true  element  of  the  phonetic 
pattern  with  a  secondary  form  of  another  such  element.  In  B,  e.g.,  objective  s 
is  a  pool  of  cases  of  "true  s"  and  "pseudo-s."  Many  interesting  and  subtle  exam- 
ples could  be  given  of  psychological  difference  where  there  is  objective  identity, 
or  similarity  so  close  as  to  be  interpreted  by  the  recorder  as  identity.  In  Sarcee, 
an  Athabaskan  language  with  significant  pitch  differences,  there  is  a  true  middle 
tone  and  a  pseudo-middle  tone  which  results  from  the  lowering  of  a  high  tone  to 
the  middle  position  because  of  certain  mechanical  rules  of  tone  sandhi.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  the  intuitive  ps3'^chology  of  these  two  middle  tones  is  the  same. 
There  are,  of  course,  analogous  traps  for  the  unwary  in  Chinese.  Had  not  the 
Chinese  kindly  formalized  for  us  their  intuitive  feeling  about  the  essential  tone 
analysis  of  their  language,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  our  Occidental  ears  and 
kymographs  would  have  succeeded  in  discovering  the  exact  patterning  of  Chinese 
tone. 
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D: 


a 
a- 

e 
e- 

t 

u 

h 

V 

j' 

r            m            1 

f 

t' 
5 

s 

y 

y  (velar  y) 

h  (laryngeal  h) 

Languages  C  and  D  have  far  less  superficial  similarity  in  their  sound 
systems  than  have  A  and  B,  but  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  their 
patterns  are  built  on  very  much  more  similar  lines.  If  we  allowed  our- 
selves to  speculate  genetically,  we  might  suspect,  on  general  principles, 
that  the  phonetic  similarities  between  A  and  B,  which  we  will  suppose 
to  be  contiguous  languages,  are  due  to  historical  contact,  but  that  the 
deeper  pattern  resemblance  between  C  and  D  is  an  index  of  genetic 
relationship.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  complex  world  of  actual 
linguistic  history  we  do  not  often  find  the  phonetic  facts  working  out 
along  such  neatly  schematic  lines,  but  it  seemed  expedient  to  schematize 
here  so  that  the  pattern  concept  might  emerge  with  greater  clarity. 

An  examination  of  the  patterns  of  C  and  D  shows  that  there  is  still 
a  crucial  point  that  we  have  touched  on  only  by  implication.  We  must 
now  make  this  clear.  We  have  arranged  the  sounds  of  C  and  D  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  an  equivalence  of  "orientation"  of  any  one  sound  of 
one  system  with  some  sound  of  the  other.  In  comparing  the  systems  of 
A  and  B  we  did  not  commit  ourselves  to  specific  equivalences.  We  did 
not  wish  to  imply,  for  instance,  that  A's  s  was  or  was  not  "oriented" 
in  the  same  way  as  B's,  did  or  did  not  occupy  the  same  relative  place  in 
A's  pattern  as  in  B's.  But  here  we  do  wish  to  imply  not  merely  that,  e.g., 
C's  p  corresponds  to  D's  p'  or  C's  h  to  D's  h,  which  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  grant  on  general  phonetic  grounds,  but  also  that,  e.g.,  C's  w 
corresponds  to  D's  v  while  C's  b  corresponds  to  D's  13.  On  general  prin- 
ciples such  pattern  alignments  as  the  latter  are  unexpected,  to  say  the 
least,  for  bilabial  /?  resembles  w  rather  more  than  dentolabial  v  does. 
Why,  then,  not  allow  /?  to  occupy  the  position,  we  have  assigned  to  v? 
Again,  why  should  D's  j  be  supposed  to  correspond  to  C's  y  when  it 
is  merely  the  voiced  form  of  s?  Should  it  not  rather  be  placed  under  s 
precisely  as,  in  C's  system,  b  is  placed  under  p?  Naturally,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  intuitive  pattern  alignment  of  sounds  in  a  given  language 
should  not  be  identical  with  their  natural  phonetic  arrangement  and, 
one  need  hardly  say,  it  is  almost  universally  true  that,  e.g.,  the  vowels 

^  As  in  French  jour. 

*  Bilabial  v,  as  in  Spanish. 

*  As  in  German  ich. 
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form  both  a  natural  and  a  pattern  group  as  against  the  consonants,  that 
such  stopped  sounds  as  p,  t,  k  form  both  a  natural  and  a  pattern  group 
as  opposed  to  the  equally  coherent  group  b,  d,  g  (provided,  of  course,  the 
language  possesses  these  two  series  of  stopped  consonants).  And  yet  it 
is  most  important  to  emphasize  the  fact,  strange  but  indubitable,  that  a 
pattern  alignment  does  not  need  to  correspond  exactly  to  the  more  ob- 
vious phonetic  one.  It  is  most  certainly  true  that,  however  likely  it  is  that 
at  last  analysis  patternings  of  sounds  are  based  on  natural  classifica- 
tions, the  pattern  feeling,  once  established,  may  come  to  have  linguis- 
tic reality  over  and  above,  though  perhaps  never  entirely  at  variance 
with,  such  classifications.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  historical 
reasons  for  such  phonetic  vagaries.  The  fact  is  that,  even  from  a  purely 
descriptive  standpoint,  it  is  not  nonsense  to  say  that,  e.g.,  the  s  or  w 
of  one  linguistic  pattern  is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing  as  the  s  or  w; 
of  another. 

It  is  time  to  escape  from  a  possible  charge  of  phonetic  metaphysics 
and  to  face  the  question,  ''How  can  a  sound  be  assigned  a  'place'  in  a 
phonetic  pattern  over  and  above  its  natural  classification  on  organic 
and  acoustic  grounds?"  The  answer  is  simple.  "A  'place'  is  intuitively 
found  for  a  sound  (which  is  here  thought  of  as  a  true  'point  in  the 
pattern,'  not  a  mere  conditional  variant)  in  such  a  system  because  of  a 
general  feeling  of  its  phonetic  relationship  resulting  from  all  the  specific 
phonetic  relationships  (such  as  parallelism,  contrast,  combination, 
imperviousness  to  combination,  and  so  on)  to  all  other  sounds."  These 
relationships  may,  or  may  not,  involve  morphological  processes  (e.g., 
the  fact  that  in  English  we  have  morphological  alternations  like  wife: 
wives,  sheath:  to  sheathe,  breath:  to  breathe,  mouse:  to  mouse  helps  to  give 
the  sounds  /,  d,  s  an  intuitive  pattern  relation  to  their  voiced  correlates 
V,  8,  z  Avhich  is  specifically  different  from  the  theoretically  analogous 
relation  p,  t,  k:  b,  d,  g;  in  English,  /  is  nearer  to  v  than  p  is  to  b,  but  in 
German  this  is  certainly  not  true). 

An  example  or  two  of  English  sound-patterning  will  help  us  to  fix 
our  thoughts.  P,  t,  and  k  belong  together  in  a  coherent  set  because,  among 
other  reasons:  (1)  they  may  occur  initially,  medially,  or  finally;  (2) 
they  may  be  preceded  by  s  in  all  positions  (e.g.,  spoon:  cusp,  star:  hoist; 
scum:  ask);  (3)  they  may  be  followed  by  r  initially  and  medially;  (4) 
each  has  a  voiced  correspondent  (6,  d,  g);  (6)  unlike  such  sounds  as  / 
and  6,  they  cannot  alternate  significantly  with  their  voiced  corres- 
pondents; (7)  they  have  no  tendency  to  be  closely  associated,  either 
phonetically  or  morphologically,  with  corresponding  spirants  (p:/  and 
<;^are  not  intuitively  correct  for  English;  contrast  Old  Irish  and  Hebrew 
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f.d,  k:x,  which  were  intuitively  felt  relations — Old  Irish  and  Hebrew 
d  and  X  were  absolutely  different  types  of  sounds,  psychologically,  from 
English  d  and  German  x).  These  are  merely  a  few  of  the  relations  which 
help  to  give  p,  t,  k  their  pattern  place  in  English. 

A  second  example  is  77  of  sing.  In  spite  of  what  phoneticians  tell  us 
about  this  sound  {b:m  as  d:n  us  g'.ri),  no  naive  English-speaking  person 
can  be  made  to  feel  in  his  bones  that  it  belongs  to  a  single  series  with 
m  and  n.  Psychologically  it  cannot  be  grouped  with  them  because,  un- 
like them,  it  is  not  a  freely  movable  consonant  (there  are  no  words 
beginning  with  r?).  It  still  feels  like  rjg,  however  little  it  sounds  hke  it. 
The  relation  ant :  and  =  sink :  sing  is  psychologically  as  well  as  historically 
correct.  Orthography  is  by  no  means  solely  responsible  for  the  "ng 
feeling"  of  77.  Cases  like  --ng-  in  finger  and  anger  do  not  disprove  the 
reality  of  this  feeling,  for  there  is  in  English  a  pattern  equivalence  of 
-■ng-'.-r]  and  -nd-:-nd.  What  cases  like  singer  with  --q-  indicate  is  not  so 
much  a  pattern  difference  -rig-''-V-,  which  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
analogous  to  -nd-'.-n-  (e.g.,  window: winnow),  as  an  analogical  treatment 
of  medial  elements  in  terms  of  their  final  form  {singer: sing  like  cutter: 
cut).^ 

To  return  to  our  phonetic  patterns  for  C  and  D,  we  can  now  better 
understand  why  it  is  possible  to  consider  a  sibilant  like  j  as  less  closely 
related  in  pattern  to  its  voiceless  form  s  than  to  such  a  set  of  voiced 
continuants  as  v,  r,  m,  tj.  We  might  find,  for  instance,  that  s  never  alter- 
nates with  j,  but  that  there  are  cases  of  s:5  analogous  to  cases  of  /ijS 
and  x:y;  that  ava,  aja,  ara  alternate  with  an,  ai,  ar;  that  combinations 
like  -a^d,  -a8g,  -ayd  are  possible,  but  that  combinations  of  type  -ajd 
and  -avd  are  unthinkable;  that  v-  and  j-  are  possible  initials,  like  r-, 
m-,  and  77-,  but  that  /?-,  5-,  7-,  7-  are  not  allowed.  The  product  of  such 
and  possibly  other  sound  relations  would  induce  a  feeling  that  j  belongs 
with  V,  r,  m,  tj;  that  it  is  related  to  i;  and  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
such  spirants  as  ^  and  5.  In  other  words,  it  "feels"  like  the  y  of  many 
other  languages,  and,  as  y  itself  is  absent  in  D,  we  can  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  j  occupies  a  "place  in  the  pattern"  that  belongs  to  y  elsewhere. 

*  Incidentally,  if  our  theorj'  is  correct,  such  a  form  as  singer  betrays  an  un- 
conscious analysis  into  a  word  of  absolute  si;i;nificance  sing  and  a  semi-independ- 
ent agentive  element  -er,  which  is  appended  not  to  a  stem,  an  abstracted  radical 
element,  but  to  a  true  word.  Hence  sing:  singer  is  not  psj'chologically  analogous 
to  such  Latin  forms  as  can- -.can-tor.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  English  in- 
sistence on  the  absoluteness  of  its  significant  words  tended  at  the  same  time  to 
give  many  of  its  derivative  suffixes  a  secondary,  revitalized  reality,  -er,  for  in- 
stance, might  almost  be  construed  as  a  "word"  which  occurs  only  as  the  second 
element  of  a  compound,  cf.  -man  in  words  like  longshoreman.  As  Prof.  L.  Bloom- 
field  points  out  to  me,  the  agentive  -er  contrasts  with  the  comparative  -er,  which 
allows  the  adjective  to  keep  its  radical  form  in  -vg-  (e.g.,  long  with  -r):longer 
with  -rig-). 
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In  this  paper  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  complex  and  tangled  prob- 
lems of  the  nature  and  generality  of  sound  changes  in  language.  All 
that  I  wish  to  point  out  here  is  that  it  is  obviously  not  immaterial  to 
understand  how  a  sound  patterns  if  we  are  to  understand  its  history. 
Of  course,  it  is  true  that  mechanical  sound  changes  may  bring  about 
serious  readjustments  of  phonetic  pattern  and  may  even  create  new 
configurations  within  the  pattern  (in  modern  Central  Tibetan,  e.g.,  we 
have  b-,  d-,  g-'-B',  D\  G',''  while  in  classical  Tibetan  we  have,  as  corres- 
pondents, mh-,  nd-,  -ng'b-,  d-,  g-;  mb-,  rjg-  are  here  to  be  morphologically 
analyzed  as  nasal  prefix  -f-  b-,  d-,  g-).  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  pat- 
tern feeling  acts  as  a  hindrance  of,  or  stimulus  to,  certain  sound  changes 
and  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  look  for  universally  valid  sound  changes 
under  like  articulatory  conditions.  Certain  typical  mechanical  tenden- 
cies there  are  (e.g.,  nb  >  mb  or  -az>  -as  or  tya>  tsa),  but  a  complete 
theory  of  sound  change  has  to  take  constant  account  of  the  orientation 
of  sounds  in  our  sense.  Let  one  example  do  for  many.  We  do  not  in 
English  feel  that  6  is  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood,  as  it  were,  of  s, 
but  that  it  is  very  close  to  5.  In  Spanish,  6  is  not  far  from  s,  but  is  not  at 
all  close  to  5.^  Is  it  not  therefore  more  than  an  accident  that  nowhere  in 
Germanic  does  6  become  s  or  proceed  from  s,  while  in  certain  Spanish 
dialects,  as  so  frequently  elsewhere,  6  passes  into  s  (in  Athabaskan  6 
often  proceeds  from  s)?  In  English  9  tends  to  be  vulgarized  to  i  as  5 
tends  to  be  vulgarized  to  d,  never  to  s;  similarly,  Old  Norse  6  has  become 
t  in  Swedish  and  Danish.  Such  facts  are  impressive.  They  cannot  be 
explained  on  simple  mechanical  principles. 

Phonetic  patterning  helps  also  to  explain  why  people  find  it  difficult 
to  pronounce  certain  foreign  sounds  which  they  possess  in  their  own 
language.  Thus,  a  Nootka  Indian  in  pronouncing  English  words  with 
rj  or  I  invariably  substitutes  n  for  each  of  these  sounds.  Yet  he  is  able 
to  pronounce  both  77  and  I.  He  does  not  use  these  sounds  in  prose  dis- 
course, but  7}  is  very  common  in  the  chants  and  I  is  often  substituted  for 
n  in  songs.  His  feeling  for  the  stylistic  character  of  7]  and  for  the  n-l 
equivalence  prevents  him  from  "hearing"  English  77  and  /  correctly.  Here 
again  we  see  that  a  speech  sound  is  not  merely  an  articulation  or  an 
acoustic  image,  but  material  for  symbolic  expression  in  an  appropriate 
linguistic  context.  Very  instructive  is  our  attitude  towards  the  English 
sounds  j,  If,  and  is.  All  three  of  these  sounds  are  familiar  to  us  (e.g., 

''  B,  D,  G  represent  intermediate  stops,  "tonlose  Medien."  In  this  series  they 
are  followed  by  aspiration. 

*  The  slight  objective  differences  between  English  and  Spanish  0  and  5  are  of 
course  not  great  enough  to  force  a  different  patterning.  Such  a  view  would  be 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
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azure,  sing,  hats).  None  occurs  initially.  For  all  that,  the  attempt  to 
pronounce  them  initially  in  foreign  words  is  not  reacted  to  in  the  same 
way.  77a-  and  tsa-  are  naively  felt  to  be  incredible,  not  so  ja-,  which  is 
easily  acquired  without  replacement  by  dja-  or  §a-.  Why  is  this?  770-  is 
incredible  because  there  is  no  mha-,  nda-,  r}(g)a-  series  in  English,  tsa- 
is  incredible  because  there  is  no  psa-,  tsa-,  ksa-,  series  in  English;  -ts  is 
always  morphologically  analyzable  into  -t  +  -s,  hence  no  feeling  de- 
velops for  ts  as  a  simple  phoneme  despite  the  fact  that  its  phonetic 
parallel  ts  {ch  of  church)  is  found  in  all  positions.^  But^a-  is  not  difficult, 
say  in  learning  French,  because  its  articulation  and  perception  have 
been  mastered  by  imphcation  in  the  daily  use  of  our  phonetic  pattern. 
This  is  obvious  from  a  glance  at  the  formula: 

-j-  -Z-  -h-  -V- 

—  z-  5-  V- 

which  is  buttressed  by : 

-I-  -s-  -e-  S- 

s-  s-  d-  -/- 

Is  it  not  evident  that  English  speaker's  pattern  has  all  but  taught  him 
j-  before  he  himself  has  ever  used  or  heard  an  actual  j-? 

There  are  those  who  are  so  convinced  of  the  adequacy  of  purely  ob- 
jective methods  of  studying  speech  sounds  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
insert  phonetic  graphs  into  the  body  of  their  descriptive  grammars. 
This  is  to  confuse  linguistic  structure  with  a  particular  method  of  study- 
ing linguistic  phenomena.  If  it  is  justifiable  in  a  grammatical  work  to 
describe  the  vocalic  system  of  a  language  in  terms  of  kymograph  rec- 
ords,^*^  it  is  also  proper  to  insert  anecdotes  into  the  morphology  to  show 
how  certain  modes  or  cases  happened  to  come  in  handy.  And  a  painter 
might  as  well  be  allowed  to  transfer  to  his  canvas  his  unrevised  palette ! 
The  whole  aim  and  spirit  of  this  paper  has  been  to  show  that  phonetic 
phenomena  are  not  physical  phenomena  per  se,  however  necessary  in  the 
preliminary  stages  of  inductive  linguistic  research  it  may  be  to  get  at 
the  phonetic  facts  by  way  of  their  physical  embodiment.  The  present 
discussion  is  really  a  special  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  getting  behind 
the  sense  data  of  any  type  of  expression  in  order  to  grasp  the  intuitively 
felt  and  communicated  forms  which  alone  give  significance  to  such  ex- 
pression. 

^  Obviously  we  need  not  expect  -ts  and  -ts  to  develop  analogously  even  if  s 
and  s  do. 

^°  Needless  to  say,  such  records  are  in  place  in  studies  explicitly  devoted  to 
experimental  phonetics. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REALITY  OF  PHONEMES* 

The  concept  of  the  "phoneme"  (a  functionally  significant  unit  in  the 
rigidly  defined  pattern  or  configuration  of  sounds  peculiar  to  a  language), 
as  distinct  from  that  of  the  "sound"  or  "phonetic  element"  as  such  (an 
objectively  definable  entity  in  the  articulated  and  perceived  totality  of 
speech),  is  becoming  more  and  more  familiar  to  linguists.  The  difficulty 
that  many  still  seem  to  feel  in  distinguishing  between  the  two  must 
eventually  disappear  as  the  realization  grows  that  no  entity  in  human  * 
experience  can  be  adequately  defined  as  the  mechanical  sum  or  product^ 
of  its  physical  properties.  These  physical  properties  are  needed  of  course 
to  give  us  the  signal,  as  it  were,  for  the  identification  of  the  given  entity 
as  a  functionally  significant  point  in  a  complex  system  of  relatednesses; 
but  for  any  given  context  it  is  notorious  how  many  of  these  physical 
properties  are,  or  may  be,  overlooked  as  irrelevant,  how  one  particular 
property,  possessing  for  the  moment  or  by  social  understanding  an 
unusual  sign  value,  may  have  a  determinedness  in  the  definition  of  the 
entity  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  "physical  weight." 

As  soon,  however,  as  we  admit  that  all  significant  entities  in  experience 
are  thus  revised  from  the  physically  given  by  passing  through  the  filter 
of  the  functionally  or  relatedly  meaningful,  as  soon  as  we  see  that  we 
can  never  set  up  a  scale  of  added  or  changed  meanings  that  is  simply 
congruent  to  the  scale  of  physical  increments,  we  implicitly  make  a  dis- 
tinction, whether  we  know  it  or  not,  between  the  phoneme  and  the 
sound  in  that  particular  framework  of  experience  which  is  known  as 
language  (actualized  as  speech).  To  say  that  a  given  phoneme  is  not 
sufficiently  defined  in  articulatory  or  acoustic  terms  but  needs  to  be 
fitted  into  the  total  system  of  sound  relations  peculiar  to  the  language  is, 
at  bottom,  no  more  mysterious  than  to  say  that  a  club  is  not  defined  for 
us  when  it  is  said  to  be  made  of  wood  and  to  have  such  and  such  a  shape 
and  such  and  such  dimensions.  We  must  understand  why  a  roughly 
similar  object,  not  so  different  to  the  eye,  is  no  club  at  all,  and  why  a 
third  object,  of  very  different  color  and  much  longer  and  heavier  than  the 
first,  is  for  all  that  very  much  of  a  club. 

Some  linguists  seem  to  feel  that  the  phoneme  is  a  useful  enough  concept 
in  an  abstract  linguistic  discussion— in  the  theoretical  presentation  of 
the  form  of  a  language  or  in  the  comparison  of  related  languages — but 
that  it  has  small  relevance  for  the  actualities  of  speech.  This  point  of 

*  Published  originally  in  French  under  the  title  "La  R^alit^  psychologique  des 
phonemes,"  Journal  de  Psychologic  Normale  et  Pathologique,  30  (1933):  247-265. 
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view  seems  the  reverse  of  realistic  to  the  present  writer.  Just  as  it  takes  a 
physicist  or  philosopher  to  define  an  object  in  terms  of  such  abstract 
concepts  as  mass,  volume,  chemical  structure,  and  location,  so  it  takes 
very  much  of  a  linguistic  abstractionist,  a  phonetician  pure  and  sim- 
ple, to  reduce  articulate  speech  to  simple  physical  processes.  To  the 
physicist,  the  three  wooden  objects  are  equally  distinct  from  each  other, 
"clubs"  are  romantic  intrusions  into  the  austere  continuities  of  nature. 
»  But  the  naive  human  being  is  much  surer  of  his  clubs  and  poles  than  of 
unnamed  objects  to  be  hereinafter  defined  in  physical  terms.  So,  in 
speech,  precise  phonetic  stations  can  be  abstracted  only  by  patient  ob- 
servation and  frequently  at  the  expense  of  a  direct  flouting  of  one's 
phonetic  (one  should  say  "phonemic")  intuitions.  In  the  physical  world 
the  naive  speaker  and  hearer  actualize  and  are  sensitive  to  sounds,  but 
what  they  feel  themselves  to  be  pronouncing  and  hearing  are  "pho- 
nemes." They  order  the  fundamental  elements  of  linguistic  experience 
into  functionally  and  aesthetically  determinate  shapes,  each  of  which  is 
carved  out  by  its  exclusive  laws  of  relationship  within  the  complex  total 
of  all  possible  sound  relationships.  To  the  naive  speaker  and  hearer, 
sounds  (i.e.,  phonemes)  do  not  differ  as  five-inch  or  six-inch  entities 
differ,  but  as  clubs  and  poles  differ.  If  the  phonetician  discovers  in  the 
flow  of  actual  speech  something  that  is  neither  "club"  nor  "pole,"  he,  as 
phonetician,  has  the  right  to  set  up  a  "halfway  between  club  and  pole" 
entity.  Functionally,  however,  such  an  entity  is  a  fiction,  and  the  naive 
speaker  or  hearer  is  not  only  driven  by  its  relational  behavior  to  classify 
it  as  a  "club"  or  a  "pole,"  but  actually  hears  and  feels  it  to  be  such. 

If  the  phonemic  attitude  is  more  basic,  psychologically  speaking,  than 
the  more  strictly  phonetic  one,  it  should  be  possible  to  detect  it  in  the 
unguarded  speech  judgments  of  naive  speakers  who  have  a  complete 
control  of  their  language  in  a  practical  sense  but  have  no  rationalized  or 
consciously  systematic  knowledge  of  it.  "Errors"  of  analysis,  or  what  the 
sophisticated  onlooker  is  liable  to  consider  such,  may  be  expected  to 
occur  which  have  the  characteristic  of  being  phonetically  unsound  or 
inconsistent  but  which  at  the  same  time  register  a  feeling  for  what  is 
phonemically  accurate.  Such  "errors,"  generally  overlooked  by  the  prac- 
tical field  linguist,  may  constitute  valuable  evidence  for  the  dynamic 
reality  of  the  phonemic  structure  of  the  language. 

In  the  course  of  many  years  of  experience  in  the  recording  and  analysis 
of  unwritten  languages,  American  Indian  and  African,  I  have  come  to 
the  practical  realization  that  what  the  naive  speaker  hears  is  not  pho- 
netic elements  but  phonemes.  The  problem  reaches  the  stage  of  a  prac- 
tical test  when  one  wishes  to  teach  an  intelligent  native,  say  one  who  can 
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read  and  write  English  reasonably  well  and  has  some  intellectual  curi- 
osity besides,  how  to  write  his  own  language.  The  difficulty  of  such  a 
task  varies,  of  course,  with  the  intelligence  of  the  native  and  the  intrinsic 
difficulty  of  his  language,  but  it  varies  also  with  the  "phonemic  intuitive- 
ness"  of  the  teacher.  Many  well-meaning  linguists  have  had  disappoint- 
ing experiences  in  this  regard  with  quite  intelligent  natives  without  ever 
suspecting  that  the  trouble  lay,  not  with  the  native,  but  with  themselves. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  teach  a  native  to  take 
account  of  purely  mechanical  phonetic  variations  which  have  no  pho- 
nemic reality  for  him.  The  teacher  who  comes  prepared  with  a  gamut  of 
absolute  phonetic  possibilities  and  who  unconsciously,  in  spite  of  all  his 
training,  tends  to  project  the  phonemic  valuations  of  his  own  language 
into  what  he  hears  and  records  of  the  exotic  one  may  easily  befuddle  a 
native.  The  native  realizes  when  what  he  is  taught  "clicks"  with  what 
his  phonological  intuitions  have  already  taught  him ;  but  he  is  made  un- 
comfortable when  purely  phonetic  distinctions  are  pointed  out  to  him 
which  seem  real  enough  when  he  focuses  his  attention  on  them  but  which 
are  always  fading  out  of  his  consciousness  because  their  objective  reality 
is  not  confirmed  by  these  intuitions. 

I  have  selected  for  brief  discussion  five  examples  of  phonemic  versus 
phonetic  hearing  and  writing  out  of  many  which  have  come  to  me  in  the 
course  of  my  experience  with  natives  and  students.  In  each  of  these,  it 
will  be  observed,  we  have  clear  evidence  of  the  unconscious  reinterpreta- 
tion  of  objective  facts  because  of  a  disturbing  phonological  preparedness 
not  precisely  adjusted  to  these  facts. 

I.  When  working  on  the  Southern  Paiute  language  of  southwestern 
Utah  and  northwestern  Arizona  I  spent  a  little  time  in  trying  to  teach  my 
native  interpreter,  a  young  man  of  average  intelligence,  how  to  write  his 
language  phonetically.  Southern  Paiute  is  an  unusually  involved  lan- 
guage from  the  phonological  standpoint  and,  as  my  point  of  view  at  that 
time  stressed  phonetic  accuracy  rather  than  phonemic  adequacy,  I  doubt 
if  I  could  have  succeeded  in  teaching  him  well  enough  to  satisfy  my 
standard  even  if  I  had  devoted  far  more  time  to  the  effort  than  I  did. 
As  an  example  of  a  comparatively  simple  word  I  selected  pd-^a'  "at  the 
water"  (voiceless  labial  stop;  stressed  long  a;  voiced  bilabial  spirant; 
unstressed  short  a;  final  aspiration).  I  instructed  Tony  to  divide  the  word 
into  its  syllables  and  to  discover  by  careful  hearing  what  sounds  entered 
into  the  composition  of  each  of  the  syllables,  and  in  what  order,  then  to 
attempt  to  write  down  the  proper  symbol  for  each  of  the  discovered 
phonetic  elements.  To  my  astonishment  Tony  then  syllabified:  pa-,  pause, 
pa\  I  say  "astonishment"  because  I  at  once  recognized  the  paradox  that 
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Tony  was  not  "hearing"  in  terms  of  the  actual  sounds  (the  voiced  bilabial 
/3  was  objectively  very  different  from  the  initial  stop)  but  in  terms  of  an 
etymological  reconstruction:  pa-:  "water"  plus  postposition  *-pa'  "at." 
The  slight  pause  which  intervened  after  the  stem  was  enough  to  divert 
Tony  from  the  phonetically  proper  form  of  the  postposition  to  a  theo- 
retically real  but  actually  nonexistent  form. 

To  understand  Tony's  behavior,  which  was  not  in  the  least  due  to  mere 
carelessness  nor  to  a  tendency  of  the  speakers  of  this  language  "to  con- 
fuse sounds,"  to  quote  the  time-worn  shibboleth,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  phonology  of  Southern  Paiute.  The  treatment  of  the  stopped 
consonants  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Initial 

POSTVOCALIC 

1.  Spirantized 

2.  Nasalized 

3.  Gemmated 

a.  After 
voiced  vowel 

b._ After  un- 
voiced vowel 

Labial 
Dental 
Guttural 
Labialized  guttural 

P 
t 

k 
kw 

r 

7 

yw 

mp 
nt 
vk 
rjkw 

P- 
t- 

k- 
k-w 

P 
t 

k 
kw 

The  postvocalic  forms  of  the  stops  of  types  1,  2,  and  3a  are  further 
modified  before  an  unvoiced  vowel,  the  voiced  spirants  becoming  un- 
voiced spirants  (6,  R,  x,  xW),^  and  the  nasahzed  and  geminated  stops 
becoming  aspirated  (mp',  p-';nt',  t';  77k',  k-';r}kW,  bW).  It  is  impossible 
here  to  give  a  systematic  idea  of  the  phonologic  processes  which  bring 
about  the  sound  interchanges  within  a  given  articulatory  series,  but  it  is 
important  to  know  that  the  spirantized,  nasalized,  and  geminated  stops 
can  occur  only  in  postvocalic  position  and  that  they  are  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  element  (stem  or  suffix)  which  precedes  them 
and  which  may  be  said  to  have  an  inherently  spirantizing,  nasalizing,  or 
geminating  force.  The  stem  pa--  is  a  spirantizing  stem,  and  the  spirantiz- 
ing of  a  theoretical  *-pa'  "at"  to  -jSa*  is  parallel  to  the  spirantizing  of  po-- 
"trail"  to  -iSo--  in  such  a  compound  as  pa'-^o--,  "water-trail."  In  other 
words,  the  language  is  so  patterned  that  examples  of  type  po--:  -/Sa--  lead 
to  the  proportion  *pa':  -jSa'^  and,  while  *pa'  "at"  does  not  actually  exist 
as  an  independent  element  but  must  always  be  actualized  in  one  of  the 
three  possible  postvocalic  forms,  its  theoretical  existence  suddenly  comes 


*  W  represents  voiceless  w. 

*  This  theoretical  *pa\  occurring  only  as  - 
position,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  secondary 


■pa 


-mpa',  -p-a'  in  postvocalic 
(type  36)  <  -p-a'  (type  3a). 
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to  the  light  of  day  when  the  problem  of  slowly  syllabifying  a  word  is 
presented  to  a  native  speaker  for  the  first  time.  It  then  appears  that  the 
-^a'  of  speech  behavior,  as  a  self-contained  syllabic  entity  without  im- 
mediately preceding  syllable,  is  actually  felt  as  a  phonologic  pa',  from 
which  it  differs  in  two  important  phonetic  respects  (voiced,  not  voiceless, 
consonant;  spirant,  not  stop). 

All  this  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  construction  of  a  maximally 
correct  orthography  of  Southern  Paiute,  if  by  "maximally  correct"  we 
mean,  not  most  adequate  phonetically,  but  most  true  to  the  sound  pat- 
terning of  the  language.  As  it  happens,  there  is  reason  to  believe  from 
both  internal  and  comparative  evidence  that  the  spirantized  form  of  a 
consonant  is  its  normal  or  primary  form  after  a  vowel  and  that  the 
nasalized  and  geminated  forms  are  due  to  the  emergence  of  old  nasal  and 
other  consonants  that  had  disappeared  in  the  obsolete  form  of  the  preced- 
ing element.'  It  follows  that  the  postvocalic  -|8-  is  more  closely  related 
functionally  to  a  simple  initial  p-  than  is  the  postvocalic  -p-  (after  un- 
voiced vowel),  which  must  always  be  interpreted  as  a  secondary  form  of 
-p--.  These  relations  are  summarized  in  the  following  table  of  theoretical 
nonfinal  forms. 


Phonetic  Orthography 

Phonologic  Orthography 

1.  pa- 

pa- 

2.  pajSa- 

papa- 

3.  paflA-" 

papa- 

4.  pap-a- 

pap-a- 

5.  pApa- 

pap-a- 

6.  pap'A- 

pap-a- 

The  phonetic  orthography  is  more  complex  and,  in  a  sense,  more  ade- 
quate, but  it  goes  against  the  grain  of  the  language  in  one  important 
respect,  for  it  identifies  the  second  p  in  type  5  with  the  initial  p,  which  is 
phonologically  unsound.  The  phonologic  orthography,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  useless  for  one  who  has  not  mastered  the  phonology  of  the  language,  as 
it  leads,  or  seems  to  lead,  to  incorrect  pronounciations  which  would  have 
the  cumulative  effect  of  making  the  language,  so  read,  entirely  unintelli- 
gible to  a  native.  To  a  slightly  schooled  native,  however,  there  can  be 
no  serious  ambiguity,  for  the  phonetic  forms  result  from  the  phonologic 
only  by  the  application  of  absolutely  mechanical  phonetic  laws  of  spiran- 

'  The  analogy  to  French  liaison  and,  still  more,  to  the  three  types  of  consonan- 
tal treatment  in  Old  Irish  (spirantized  or  "aspirated,"  nasalized  or  "eclipsed," 
and  geminated)  is  obvious. 

*  A  represents  voiceless  a. 
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tizing,  alternating  stresses,  and  unvoicing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deal 
with  these  laws  here^  but  we  can  indicate  their  operation  by  the  following 
table  of  theoretical  final  forms: 


Phonetic  Orthography 


Phonologic  Orthography 


1.  -pdeA 

papa 

2.  pa/3<i' 

papa- 

3.  'p6.-<i>A 

pa  pa 

4.  pd-^a'  "water-at" 

papa- 

5.  pdpA 

pap-a 

6.  pApd' 

pap-a- 

7.  pd-p-A 

pa-p-a 

8.  pdp-a' 

pa-p-a- 

9.  Tna0d<f>A 

mapapa 

10.  maffdffa' 

mapapa- 

11.  maffd-eA 

mapa'pa 

12.  ma^d-pa' 

mapa-pa- 

13.  mafidp-A 

mapap-a 

14.  tna^dp-a" 

mapap-a' 

15.  ma&d-p-A 

mapa-p-a 

16.  ma^dApa' 

mapa-p-a' 

17.  MApd<i>A^ 

map-apa 

18.  MApdpa' 

map-apa- 

19.  MApd-(l>A 

map-a-pa 

20.  MApd-pa' 

map-a-pa' 

21.  MApdp-A 

map-ap-a 

22.  MApdp-a' 

map-ap-a' 

23.  MApdp-A 

map-a'pa 

24.  MApdApa' 

map-a-p-a' 

Obviously,  in  such  a  language  as  this,  spirants,  whether  voiced  or  voice- 
less, and  voiceless  vowels  are  not  phonemes  but  are  merely  phonetic 
reflexes  of  stopped  consonants  and  voiced  vowels  under  fixed  dynamic 
conditions.  Long  consonants  and  long  vowels  are  sub-phonemes.  The 
former  are  the  resultants  of  simple  phonemes  (stopped  consonants)  and 
the  operation  of  certain  phonologic  (and  morphologic)  latencies  in  given 
syllables,  present  or  formei'ly  present.  The  latter  are  phonologically 
resolvable  into  short  vowel  plus  short  vowel,  i.e.,  into  two  syllables  of 
unit  length  (moras),  of  which  the  second  begins  with  a  zero  consonant. 

Southern  Paiute,  then,  is  a  language  in  which  an  unusually  simple 


'  They  are  described  in  detail  in  E.  Sapir,  The  Southern  Paiute  Language, 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  65  (1930). 
^  M  is  voiceless  m. 
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phonemic  structure  is  actualized  by  a  more  than  ordinarily  complex 
phonetic  one.  Tony's  "error"  unconsciously  registered  this  contrast. 

II.  When  working  on  Sarcee,  an  Athabaskan  language  of  Alberta, 
Canada,  I  was  concerned  with  the  problem  of  deciding  whether  certain 
words  that  seemed  homonymous  were  actually  so  or  differed  in  some 
subtle  phonetic  respect  that  was  not  immediately  obvious.  One  such 
homonymous,  or  apparently  homonymous,  pair  of  words  was  dini''  "this 
one"  and  dini  "it  makes  a  sound."  In  the  early  stage  of  our  work  I  asked 
my  interpreter,  John  Whitney,  whether  the  two  words  sounded  alike  to 
him  and  he  answered  without  hesitation  that  they  were  quite  different. 
This  statement,  however,  did  not  prove  that  he  was  objectively  correct, 
as  it  is  possible  for  perfectly  homonymous  words  to  give  the  speaker  the 
illusion  of  phonetic  difference  because  of  the  different  contexts  in  which 
they  appear  or  because  of  the  different  positions  they  occupy  in  their 
respective  form  systems.^  When  I  asked  him  what  the  difference  was, 
he  found  it  difficult  to  say,  and  the  more  often  he  pronounced  the  words 
over  to  himself  the  more  confused  he  became  as  to  their  phonetic  dif- 
ference. Yet  all  the  time  he  seemed  perfectly  sure  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference. At  various  moments  I  thought  I  could  catch  a  slight  phonetic 
difference,  for  instance,  (1)  that  the  -ni  of  "this  one"  was  on  a  slightly 
lower  tone  than  the  -ni  of  "it  makes  a  sound" ;  (2)  that  there  was  a 
slight  stress  on  the  di-  of  "this  one"  (analysis:  stem  dl-  "this"  plus  suffix 
-ni  "person")  and  a  similarly  slight  stress  on  the  -ni  of  "it  makes  a  sound" 
(analysis:  prefix  di-  plus  verb  stem  -ni);  (3)  that  the  -ni  of  "this  one" 
ended  in  a  pure  vowel  with  little  or  no  breath  release,  while  the  -ni  of 
"it  makes  a  sound"  had  a  more  audible  breath  release,  was  properly  -ni'. 
These  suggestions  were  considered  and  halfheartedly  accepted  at  various 
times  by  John,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  not  intuitively  con- 
vinced. The  one  tangible  suggestion  that  he  himself  made  was  obviously 
incorrect,  namely,  that  the  -ni  of  "it  makes  a  sound"  ended  in  a  "t." 

^  The  grave  accent  represents  a  low  tone,  the  acute  accent  a  high  one.  Sarcee 
is  a  tone  language. 

*  Thus,  in  English,  the  word  led  (e.g.,  "I  led  him  away")  is  felt  as  having 
a  vowel  which  has  been  deflected  from  the  vowel  of  lead  (e.g.,  "I  lead  him  away") 
and  is  therefore  not  psychologically  homonymous  with  the  word  for  a  metal, 
lead,  in  which  the  vowel  is  felt  to  be  primary,  not  deflected  (cf.  further,  "the 
leading  of  the  windowpane,"  "the  leaded  glass,"  "the  different  leads  now  recog- 
nized by  chemists").  The  homonymy  of  led  and  lead  (metal)  is  therefore  of  a 
different  psychological  order  from  the  homonymy  of  yard  ("He  plays  in  my 
yard")  and  yard  ("I  want  a  yard  of  silk"),  for  the  last  two  words  enter 
into  roughly  parallel  form  systems  (e.g.,  "Their  yards  were  too  small  to  play  in": 
"I  want  two  yards  of  silk";  "yard  upon  yard  of  railroad  tracks":  "yard  upon 
yard  of  lovely  fabrics").  It  is  probably  easier  for  the  naive  speaker,  who  does  not 
know  how  to  spell  either  led  or  lead  (metal),  to  convince  himself  that  there  is  a 
phonetic  difference  between  these  two  words  than  between  the  two  words  yard. 
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John  claimed  that  he  "felt  a  t"  in  the  syllable,  yet  when  he  tested  it 
over  and  over  to  himself,  he  had  to  admit  that  he  could  neither  hear  a 
"t"  nor  feel  his  tongue  articulating  one.  We  had  to  give  up  the  problem, 
and  I  silently  concluded  that  there  simply  was  no  phonetic  difference 
between  the  words  and  that  John  was  trying  to  convince  himself  there 
was  one  merely  because  they  were  so  different  in  grammatical  form  and 
function  that  he  felt  there  ought  to  be  a  difference. 

I  did  not  then  know  enough  about  Sarcee  phonology  to  understand  the 
mysterious  "i"  theory.  Later  on  it  developed  that  there  are  phonologic- 
ally  distinct  types  of  final  vowels  in  Sarcee:  smooth  or  simple  vowels;  and 
vowels  with  a  consonantal  latency,  i.e.,  vowels  originally  followed  by  a 
consonant  which  disappears  in  the  absolute  form  of  the  word  but  which 
reappears  when  the  word  has  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  which 
makes  its  former  presence  felt  in  other  sandhi  phenomena.  One  of  these 
disappearing  consonants  is  -V,  of  which  -'  may  be  considered  a  weakened 
form.  Now  it  happens  that  all  final  vowels  are  pronounced  with  a  breath 
release  in  the  absolute  form  of  the  word  and  that  there  is  no  objective 
difference  between  this  secondary  -',  which  may  be  symbolized  as  -('), 
phonologically  zero,  and  the  etymologically  organic  -',  which  may  affect 
certain  following  consonants  of  suffixed  elements  or,  in  some  cases,  pass 
over  to  one  of  certain  other  consonants,  such  as  t'.  The  -ni  of  "this  one," 
phonetically  -ni' in  absolute  form,  is  phonologically  simple  -ni;  the  -ni  of 
"it  makes  a  sound,"  phonetically  -ni'  in  absolute  form,  can  be  phono- 
logically represented  as  -ni'  (-nit'-).  We  can  best  understand  the  facts  if 
we  test  the  nature  of  these  two  syllables  by  seeing  how  they  behave  if 
inmiediately  followed  by  suffixed  relative  -i  "the  one  who  ..."  and 
inferential  -la^  "it  turns  out  that." 

plus  -I         plus  -la 

dlni     "this  one"  dlnd-"^"  dlnila 

dlni    "it  makes  a  sound"  dinlt'i  diniia" 

We  see  at  once  that  dini  "this  one"  behaves  like  a  word  ending  in  a 
smooth  vowel  (witness  contraction  of  i  +  i  to  an  over-long  vowel  and 

'  The  lack  of  a  tone  mark  indicates  that  this  syllable  is  pronounced  on  the 
middle  tone. 

'"  a*  is  an  over-long  a,  consisting  of  a  long  a*  followed  by  a  weak  rearticulated 
a.  Syllables  of  this  type  result  in  Sarcee  from  contraction  of  old  final  vowels  with 
following  suffixed  vowels.  The  change  in  quality  from  -i  to  -4*  is  due  to  historical 
factors,  -ni  "person"  is  an  old  '-ne  (with  pepet  vowel),  relative  -i  is  old  *-e;  two 
pepet  vowels  contract  to  long  open  *-«*;  as  Athabaskan  «  becomes  Sarcee  a,  this 
older  *-e*  passes  into  Sarcee  -d". 

"  1  is  voiceless  spirantal  I,  as  in  Welsh  II. 
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unaffected  I  of  -la),  while  dlni  "it  makes  a  sound"  acts  as  though  the  final 
vowel  had  a  voiceless  consonantal  latency,  which  registers  partly  as 
-*  {-'-la  passing,  as  always,  to  -la),  partly  as  -t'-. 

It  is  clear  that,  while  John  was  phonetically  amateurish,  he  was  phono- 
logically  subtle  and  accurate.  His  response  amounted  to  an  index  of  the 
feeling  that  dinl  "this  one"  =  dlni,  that  dlni  "it  makes  a  sound"  = 
dini',  and  that  this  -ni'  =  -nit'.  John's  certainty  of  difference  in  the  face 
of  objective  identity  is  quite  parallel  to  the  feeling  that  the  average 
Englishman  would  have  that  such  words  as  sawed  and  soared  are  not 
phonetically  identical.  It  is  true  that  both  sawed  and  soared  can  be  pho- 
netically represented  as  so-d,^^  but  the  -ing  forms  of  the  two  verbs  (saw- 
ing, soaring),  phonetically  so'-iy  and  so-r-irj,  and  such  sentence  sandhi 
forms  as  "Saw  on,  my  boy!"  and  "Soar  into  the  sky!"  combine  to  produce 
the  feeling  that  the  so-d  of  sawed  =  SD--d  but  that  the  so-d  of  soared  = 
so'r-d.  In  the  one  case  zero  =  zero,  in  the  other  case  zero  =  r.  Among 
educated  but  linguistically  untrained  people  who  discuss  such  matters 
differences  of  orthography  are  always  held  responsible  for  these  differ- 
ences of  feeling.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  fallacy,  at  least  for  the  great  mass 
of  people,  and  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Were  English  not  a  written 
language,  the  configuratively  determined  phonologic  difference  between 
such  doublets  as  sawed  and  soared  would  still  be  "heard,"  as  a  collective 
illusion,  as  a  true  phonetic  difference. 

III.  The  most  successful  American  Indian  pupil  that  I  have  had  in 
practical  phonetics  is  Alex  Thomas,  who  writes  his  native  language, 
Nootka,^'  with  the  utmost  fluency  and  with  admirable  accuracy.  Alex's 
orthography,  as  is  natural,  is  phonologic  in  spirit  throughout  and  it  is 
largely  from  a  study  of  his  texts  that  I  have  learned  to  estimate  at  its 
true  value  the  psychological  difference  between  a  sound  and  a  phoneme. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  phonetic  mechanics  of  Nootka  can  easily  actualize 
his  orthography.  Thus,  hi,^'^  phonologically  parallel  to  si  or  ni,  is  actually 
pronounced  he,  with  a  vowel  which  is  much  nearer  to  the  e  of  English 
met  than  to  that  of  sit.  This  is  due  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  laryngeal 
consonants,  which  fayorana-timbre  and  cause  the  following  vowels  i  and 
u  to  drop  to  €  and  o  respectively.  The  orthographies  hi  and  hu  are  entirely 
unambiguous  because  there  can  be  no  phonologically  distinct  syllables  of 
type  /le  and  ho. 

Another  mechanical  peculiarity  of  Nootka  is  the  lengthening  of  con- 
sonants after  a  short  vowel  when  followed  by  a  vowel.  This  purely 

"  These  remarks  apply  to  British,  not  to  normal  American,  usage. 

"  This  is  spoken  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  B.  C. 

"  ^  is  a  voiceless  laryngeal  spirant,  almost  identical  with  the  Arabic  ha. 
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mechanical  length  has  no  morphological  or  phonological  significance  and 
is  ignored  in  Alex's  orthography.  His  hisvk  and  hisa-  are,  then,  to  be 
normally  pronounced  his-rk'  and  hes-a-.  It  sometimes  happens,  however, 
that  a  long  consonant,  particularly  s-  and  s-,  arises  from  the  meeting  of 
two  morphologically  distinct  consonants  (e.g.,  s  +  s  >  s-  or  s  -\-  §  >  §. 
or,  less  frequently,  s  +  s  or  s  +  s  >  s-).  In  such  cases  the  long  consonant 
is  not  felt  to  be  a  mechanical  lengthening  of  the  simple  consonant  but 
as  a  cluster  of  two  identical  consonants,  and  so  we  find  Alex  writing,  for 
example,  tsvqsit'lqss^tlni^^  "we  went  there  only  to  speak,"  to  be  analyzed 
into  tsvqsitl-'as-sa-('a)tl-ni.  The  s  of  -'as  "to  go  in  order  to"  and  the  s  of 
-sa  "just,  only"  keep  their  phonologic  independence  and  the  normal 
intervocalic  -«■-  of  -'as-atl  is  interpreted  as  -ss-.  Similarly,  kms-sila  "to 
do  differently,"  to  be  analyzed  into  kwis-sila.  It  does  not  seem,  however, 
that  there  is  an  actual  phonetic  difference  between  the  -s-  (phonologically 
-S-)  of  such  words  as  tlasatl  "the  stick  takes  an  upright  position  on  the 
beach"  ( =  tlasatl),  pronounced  tlas'atl,  and  the  -s--  of  -'assatl  above.  Here 
again  we  have  objectively  identical  phonetic  phenomena  which  receive ' 
different  phonologic  interpretations. 

IV.  In  the  earher  system  of  orthography,  which  Alex  was  taught,  the 
glottalized  stops  and  affricatives  w-ere  treated  differently  from  the 
glottalized  nasals  and  semivowels.  The  former  were  symbolized  as  p!,  t!, 
k!,  k!w,  q!,  q!w,  ts!,  tc!  (=  ts),  and  L!  (=  tl)\  the  latter  as  'm,  'n,  'y,  and 
'w.  The  reason  for  this  was  traditional.  The  glottalized  stops  and  affrica- 
tives, as  a  distinctive  type  of  consonants,  had  been  early  recognized  by 
Dr.  F.  Boas  in  many  American  Indian  languages  and  described  as 
"fortes,"  that  is,  as  stops  and  affricatives  "pronounced  with  increased 
stress  of  articulation."  The  type  'm,  'n,  'Z,  '?/»  and  'w  was  not  recognized 
by  Dr.  Boas  until  much  later,  first  in  Kwakiutl,  and  described  as  consist- 
ing of  nasal,  voiced  lateral,  or  semivowel  immediately  preceded  by  a 
glottal  closure.  The  orthography  for  these  consonants  (later  discovered 
in  Tsimshian,  Nootka,  Haida,  and  a  number  of  other  languages,  but  not 
as  widely  distributed  as  the  so-called  "fortes")  suggested  their  manner 
of  formation,  but  the  orthography  for  the  glottalized  stops  and  affrica- 
tives was  purely  conventional  and  did  not  in  any  way  analyze  their  for- 
mation except  to  suggest  that  more  energy  was  needed  for  their  pro- 
nunciation.^^  As  a  pure  matter  of  phonetics,  while  the  Nootka  glottaUzed 

'^  I  have  slightly  modified  Alex's  orthography  to  correspond  to  my  present 
orthography,  but  these  changes  are  merely  mechanical  substitutions,  such  as 
il  for  L,  and  in  no  way  affect  the  argument,  q  is  velar  k  (Arabic  k),  tl  is  a  lateral 
affricative,  ll  its  glottalized  form. 

'^  This,  incidentally,  is  not  necessarily  true.  In  some  languages  the  glottalized 
stops  and  affricatives  seem  to  be  somewhat  more  energetic  in  articulation  than 
the  corresponding  unglottalized  consonants,  in  others  there  is  no  noticeable 
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stops  and  affricatives  are  roughly  parallel  in  formation  with  the  glottal- 
ized  sonantic  consonants,  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  entirely  so.  In  a 
glottalized  p,  for  instance,  our  present  p  and  former  p!,  there  is  a  syn- 
chronous closure  of  lips  and  glottal  cords,  a  closed  air  chamber  is  thus 
produced  between  the  two,  there  is  a  sudden  release  of  the  lip  closure,  a 
moment  of  pause,  and  then  the  release  of  the  glottal  closure.  It  is  the 
release  of  the  lip  (or  other  oral)  closure  in  advance  of  the  glottal  closure 
that  gives  consonants  of  this  type  their  superficial  "click-like"  char- 
acter.^^ On  the  other  hand,  in  a  glottalized  w,  our  'm,  while  the  lip  closure 
and  glottal  closure  are  synchronous  as  before,^*  the  glottal  closure  must 
be  released  at  the  point  of  initial  sonancy  of  the  m.  Roughly  speaking, 
therefore,  p  may  be  analyzed  into  p  +  ',  while  'm  may  be  analyzed  into 
'  -f  m.  Such  an  orthographic  difference  as  p!  versus  'm,  therefore,  which 
I  had  inherited  from  the  Americanist  tradition,  was  not  unjustified  on 
purely  phonetic  grounds. 

We  now  come  to  the  intuitive  phonologic  test  whether  p  and  'm  are 
consonants  of  the  same  type  or  not.  Alex  learned  to  write  consonants  of 
type  p  and  is  very  readily  (our  earlier  p!  and  ts!),  e.g.,  papr  "ear" 
(earlier  p!ap!i),  tsa'ak  "stream"  (earlier  ts/a'ak).  To  my  surprise  Alex 
volunteered  m!  in  such  words  as  'ma''mvqsu  "the  older  [brother  or 
sister],"  which  he  wrote  midm.'iqsu.  In  other  words,  we  had  valuable 
evidence  here  for  the  phonologic  reality  of  a  glottalized  class  of  conso- 
nants which  included  both  type  p  (with  prior  release  of  oral  closure)  and 
type  'm  (with  prior  release  of  glottal  closure) .  A  phonologically  consistent 
orthography  would  require  p  and  m  (or  p!  and  mJ) .  Once  more,  a  naive 
native's  phonetic  "ignorance"  proved  phonologically  more  accurate  than 
the  scientist's  "knowledge."  The  phonologic  justification  for  Alex's 

difference  so  far  as  "stress  of  articulation"  is  concerned.  In  the  Athabaskan 
languages  that  I  have  heard  (Sarcee,  Kutchin,  Hupa,  ^avaho)  the  aspirated 
voiceless  stops  and  affricatives  (of  type  t',  k',  ts')  are  far  more  "fortis"  in  char- 
acter than  the  corresponding  glottalized  consonants  (e.g.,  t',  k',  is).  There  is 
no  necessary  correlation  between  laryngeal  type  of  articulation  (voiced,  voice- 
less, glottalized;  or  any  of  these  with  aspiration)  and  force  of  articulation  (fortis, 
lenis).  So  far  as  Nootka  is  concerned,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  the  glottalized 
stops  and  affricatives  (Boas'  "fortes")  were  significantly  different  in  emphasis 
from  the  ordinary  stops  and  affricatives.  In  such  languages  as  recognize  a  phono- 
logical difference  of  emphatic  and  nonemphatic  and,  at  the  same  time,  possess 
glottalized  consonants,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  glottalized  consonants  may  not 
appear  in  both  emphatic  and  nonemphatic  form.  As  Prince  Trubctzkoy  has 
shown,  some  of  the  North  Caucasic  languages,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  possess  both 
emphatic  and  nonemphatic  glottalized  stops  and  affricatives. 

"  These  consonants  are  apparently  identical  with  the  "ejectives"  of  Daniel 
Jones.  There  is  another,  apparently  less  common,  type  of  glottalized  stop  or 
affricative  in  which  the  oral  and  glottal  releases  are  synchronous. 

'*  The  pronunciation  of  'm,  'n,  'w,  and  'y  as  a  simple  sequence  of  glottal  stop 
(')  plus  m,  n,  w,  and  y  is  rejected  by  the  Nootka  ear  as  incorrect. 
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"error"  is  not  difficult.  Consonants  of  type  p  are  entirely  analogous  to 
consonants  of  type  'm  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  Each  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  and,  since  no  word  can 
begin  with  a  cluster  of  consonants,  both  p  and  'm  are  felt  by  Nootka 
speakers  to  be  unanalyzable  phonologic  units.  In  other  words,  the  glottal 
stop  can  no  more  easily  be  abstracted  from  'm  than  from  p.  Similarly, 
the  affricatives  and  glottalized  affricatives  are  phonologically  unanalyz- 
able units. 

2.  All  consonants  can  occur  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  except  glottalized 
stops  and  affricatives,  glottahzed  sonantic  consonants  ('m,  'n,  'y,  'w), 
semivowels  {y,  w),  nasals  (w,  n),^»  the  glottal  stop  ('),  and  h.  This  rule 
throws  consonants  of  type  'm  more  definitely  together  with  consonants 
of  type  p. 

3.  Many  suffixes  which  begin  with  a  vowel  have  the  effect  of  "harden- 
ing"2o  the  preceding  consonant,  in  other  words,  of  glottally  affecting  it. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  "hardening"  process  p,  t,  k  become  p,  i,  k, 
while  m  and  n  become  'm  and  'n.  For  example,  just  as  the  suffixes  '-a'a^^ 
i'-a-'a)  "on  the  rocks"  and  '-ahs  "in  a  receptacle"  change  the  stem 
wi-nap-  "to  stay,  dwell"  to  wi-nap-  (e.g.,  wvnapd'a  "so  stay  on  the 
rocks")  and  wik-  "to  be  not"  to  wik'-  (e.g.,  witcahs  "to  be  not  in  a  re- 
ceptacle, a  canoe  is  empty"),  so  t'lum-  (alternating  with  t'lup-)  "to  be 
hot"  becomes  Vlu'm-  (alternating  with  Vlup-){e.g.,  tlu'ma-'a  "to  be  hot 
on  the  rocks"  and  tlu'mahs  "to  be  hot  in  a  receptacle,  there  is  hot  water"; 
compare  tlupi-t§h  "summer,  hot  season"  =  parallel  tlup-  -f  '-i-tch 
"season")  and  kan-  "to  kneel"  (e.g.,  kanil  "to  kneel  in  the  house")  be- 
comes ka'n-  (e.g.,  ka'nahs  "to  kneel  in  a  canoe").  As  there  seem  to  be  no 
stems  ending  in  h  or  ',  the  group  'm,  'n,  'w,  'y^^  is  left  over  as  functionally 
related  to  the  group  m,  n,  w,  y  in  the  same  sense  as  the  group  exemplified 
by  p  is  related  to  the  group  exemplified  by  p.  Morphology,  in  other 
words,  convincingly  supports  the  phonologic  proportion  p:p  =  m'.'m.  It 
is  maintained  that  it  was  this  underlying  phonologic  configuration  that 
made  Alex  hear  'm  as  sufficiently  similar  to  p  to  justify  its  being  written 
in  an  analogous  fashion.  In  other  languages,  with  different  phonologic 
and  morphologic  understandings,  such  a  parallelism  of  orthography 
might  not  be  justified  at  all  and  the  phonetic  differences  that  actually 

''  m  and  n  may  be  followed  by  a  murmured  vowel  of  i-timbre  which  is  a  re- 
duced form  of  a,  u,  or  i.  Syllables  or  half-syllables  of  type  m'  or  n'  are  preceded 
by  i,  an  assimilated  product  of  a,  u  or  i;  in'  and  im'  result  therefore,  in  part,  from 
sequences  of  type  ama,  umi,  anu.  Simple  -em  or  -an  become  -ap,  -at. 

*"  A  term  borrowed  from  Boas'  equivalent  Kwakiutl  phenomenon. 

*'  The  symbol  '  indicates  the  "hardening"  effect  of  a  suffix. 

"  The  phonologic  details  involving  'w  and  '2/  and  their  relation  to  w  and  y 
and  other  consonants  are  too  intricate  for  a  summary  statement  in  this  place. 
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obtain  between  'm  and  p  would  have  a  significantly  different  psychologic 
weighting. 

V.  In  a  course  in  practical  phonetics  which  I  have  been  giving  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  so  often  remarked  the  following  illusion  of  hear- 
ing on  the  part  of  students  that  there  seems  no  way  of  avoiding  a  general 
phonologic  theory  to  explain  it.  I  find  that,  after  the  students  have  been 
taught  to  recognize  the  glottal  stop  as  a  phonetic  unit,  many  of  them 
tend  to  hear  it  after  a  word  ending  in  an  accented  short  vowel  of  clear 
timbre  (e.g.,  a,  e,  e,  i).  This  illusion  does  not  seem  to  apply  so  often  to 
words  ending  in  a  long  vowel  or  an  obscure  vowel  of  relatively  undefined 
quality  (a)  or  an  unaccented  vowel.  Thus,  a  dictated  nonsense  word  like 
sme  or  pild  would  occasionally  be  misheard  and  written  as  smt^  and 
'pild'  but  there  seems  far  less  tendency  to  hear  a  final  glottal  stop  in  words 
hke  'pila  or  pild\  What  is  the  reason  for  this  singular  type  of  "overhear- 
ing?" Is  it  enough  to  say  that  students  who  have  learned  a  new  sound 
like  to  play  with  it  and  that  their  preparedness  for  it  tends  to  make  them 
project  its  usage  into  the  stream  of  acoustic  stimuli  to  which  they  are 
asked  to  attend?  No  doubt  such  a  general  explanation  is  a  correct  dy- 
namic formula  so  far  as  it  goes  but  it  is  not  precise  enough  for  a  phonolo- 
gist  because  it  does  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the  limitations  of  the 
illusion. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  language  of  my  students  is  English. 
We  may  therefore  suspect  that  the  illusion  of  a  final  glottal  stop  is  due 
to  some  feature  in  the  phonologic  structure  of  English.  But  English  has 
no  glottal  stop.  How,  then,  can  English  phonology  explain  the  overhear- 
ing of  a  consonant  which  is  alien  to  its  genius  to  begin  with?  Nevertheless, 
I  beheve  that  the  students  who  projected  a  final  glottal  stop  into  the 
dictated  words  were  handling  an  exotic  phonetic  element,  the  glottal 
1/  stop,  according  to  a  firmly  estabhshed  but  quite  unconscious  phonologic 
pattern.  It  requires  both  the  learning  process,  with  its  consequent  alert 
preparedness  to  recognize  what  has  been  learned,  and  English  phonology 
to  explain  the  illusion.  If  we  study  the  kinds  of  syllables  in  English  which 
may  normally  constitute  an  accented  monosyllabic  word  or  an  accented 
(or  secondarily  accented)  final  syllable  of  a  word,  we  find  that  they  may 
be  classified  into  three  types : 

A.  Words  ending  in  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  e.g.,  sea,  flow,  shoe,  review, 
apply. 

B.  Words  ending  in  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  plus  one  or  more  consonants, 
e.g.,  ball,  cease,  dream,  alcove,  amount. 

C.  Words  ending  in  a  short  vowel  plus  one  or  more  consonants,  e.g.,  back, 
fill,  come,  remit,  object. 
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The  theoretically  possible  fourth  class: 

D.  Words  ending  in  a  short  vowel,  e.g,  French  fait,  ami;  Russian  x&r&h' 

does  not  exist  in  English.  English-speaking  people  tend  to  pronounce 
words  of  type  D  in  a  "drawling"  fashion  which  transfers  them  to  type  A 
(e.g.,  ami-  for  ami).  Observe  that  the  apparently  inconsistent  possibility 
of  a  nonfinal  accented  syllable  ending  in  a  short  vowel  {e.g.,  fiddle,  butter, 
double,  pheasant)  is  justified  by  the  English  theory  of  syllabification, 
which  feels  the  point  of  the  syllabic  division  to  he  in  the  following  con- 
sonant (d,  t,  h,  z,  in  the  examples  cited),  so  that  the  accented  syllables  of 
these  words  really  belong  phonologically  to  type  C,  not  to  type  D.  Inter- 
vocalic consonants  like  the  d  of  fiddle  or  z  of  pheasant,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  phonetically  long,  are  phonologically  "flanking"  or  two- 
faced,  in  that  they  at  one  and  the  same  time  complete  one  syllable  and 
begin  another.  Should  the  point  of  syllabic  division  shift  back  of  the 
consonant,  the  preceding  vowel  at  once  lengthens  in  spite  of  its  "short" 
quality  (type  A),  and  we  thus  get  dialectic  American  pronunciations  of 
words  like  fiddle  and  pheasant  in  which  the  accented  vowel  keeps  its 
original  quality  but  has  been  lengthened  to  the  unit  length  of  "long 
vowels"  of  type  feeble,  reason,  and  ladle. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  the  illusion  we  started  with.  Such 
words  as  sme  and  pild  are  unconsciously  tested  as  possible  members  of 
class  A  or  class  C.  Two  illusions  are  possible,  if  the  hearer  is  to  be  a  victim 
of  his  phonologic  system.  Inasmuch  as  a  final  accented  short  vowel  is  an 
unfamiliar  entity,  it  can  be  "legitimized"  either  by  projecting  length  into 
it  (misheard  sme  and  pild-  fall  into  class  A)  or  by  projecting  a  final 
consonant  after  it  (class  C).  We  shall  call  this  imaginary  consonant  "x" 
and  write  smex  and  pildx.  Now  the  fact  that  one  has  added  the  glottal 
stop  to  his  kit  of  consonantal  tools  leads  often  to  the  temptation  to  solve 
the  phonologic  problem  symbolized  as  smex  and  pildx  in  terms  of  the 
glottal  stop  and  to  hear  sme'  and  pild\  The  glottal  stop  is  the  most  unreal 
or  zerolike  of  consonants  to  an  English  or  American  ear  and  is  admirably 
fitted,  once  its  existence  has  been  discovered,  to  serve  as  the  projected 
actualization  of  a  phonologically  required  final  consonant  of  minimum 
sonority.  The  illusion  of  the  final  glottal  stop  is  essentially  the  illusion  of 
a  generalized  final  consonant  ("a;")  needed  to  classify  the  dictated  words 
into  a  known  category  (tj^pe  C).  Or,  to  speak  more  analytically,  English 
phonology  creates  the  groundwork  {-x)  of  the  synthetic  illusion,  while  the 
learning  process  colors  it  to  the  shape  of  -'.  The  error  of  hearing  a  glottal 
stop  where  there  is  none,  in  words  of  type  D,  is  fundamentally  a  more 
sophisticated  form  of  the  same  error  as  hearing  a  dictated  final  glottal 
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stop  as  p  or  ^  or  k,  which  occurs  frequently  in  an  earher  stage  of  the 
acquiring  of  a  phonetic  technique. 

The  danger  of  hearing  a  glottal  stop  when  the  dictated  word  ends  in  a 
long  vowel  or  diphthong  is  of  course  rendered  very  unlikely  by  the  fact 
that  such  words  conform  to  a  common  English  pattern  (type  A).  The 
reason  why  the  error  does  not  so  easily  occur  in  hearing  dictated  words 
ending  in  an  unaccented  short  vowel  (e.g.,  o'ne,  su-li)  is  that  such  words, 
too,  conform  to  an  English  pattern,  though  the  range  of  the  qualities 
allowed  a  vowel  in  this  position  is  not  as  great  as  when  the  vowel  is 
covered  by  a  following  consonant  (e.g.,  idea,  very,  follow). 


A  STUDY  IN  PHONETIC  SYMBOLISM* 

The  symbolism  of  language  is,  or  may  be,  twofold.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  its  recognized  content  and  structure  is  symbolic  in  a  purely 
referential  sense;  in  other  words,  the  meaningful  combinations  of  vowels 
and  consonants  (words,  significant  parts  of  words,  and  word  groupings) 
derive  their  functional  significance  from  the  arbitrary  associations  be- 
tween them  and  their  meanings  established  by  various  societies  in  the 
course  of  an  uncontrollably  long  period  of  historical  development.  That 
these  associations  are  essentially  arbitrary  or  conventional  may  be  seen 
at  once  by  considering  such  a  proportion  as 

phonetic  entity  'boy':  idea  (or  reference)  'boy' 

=  phonetic  entity  'man':  idea  (or  reference)  'man,' 

In  passing  from  the  notion  of  'boy'  to  that  of  'man'  we  experience  a  defi- 
nite feeling  of  relationship  between  the  two  notions,  that  of  increase  in 
size  and  age.  But  the  purely  phonetic  relationship  of  'boy'  :  'man'  takes 
no  account  of  this.  So  far  as  the  referential  symbolism  of  language  is 
concerned,  the  words  'boy'  and  'man'  are  discrete,  incomparable  phonetic 
entities,  the  sound-group  b-o-y  having  no  more  to  do  with  the  sound- 
group  m-a-n,  in  a  possible  scale  of  evaluated  phonetic  variants,  than  any 
randomly  selected  pair  of  sound-groups,  say  'run'  and  'bad,'  have  to  do 
with  each  other. 

This  completely  dissociated  type  of  symbolism  is  of  course  familiar; 
it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  linguistic  form.  But  there  are  other  types  of 
linguistic  expression  that  suggest  a  more  fundamental,  a  psychologically 
primary,  sort  of  symbolism.^  As  examples  may  be  given  the  interrogative 
tone  in  such  a  spoken  sentence  as  "You  say  he's  dead?"  in  comparison 
with  the  simple  declarative  tone  of  the  corresponding  "You  say  he's 
dead";  further,  the  emphatically  diminutive  ee  of  teeny  as  contrasted 
with  the  normal  i  of  tiny.  In  both  of  these  examples  the  phonetic  differ- 
ence is  undoubtedly  felt  as  somehow  directly  expressive  of  the  difference 
of  meaning  in  a  sense  in  which  the  contrast  between  say  'boy'  and  'man' 
is  not.  We  may  call  this  type  of  symbolism  'expressive'  as  contrasted 
with  the  merely  'referential'  symbolism  which  was  first  spoken  of.  It 

*  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology,  12  (1929) :  225-239.  Publication  of  the 
Behavior  Research  Fund,  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  Chicago  (Herman 
M.  Adler,  Director),  Ser.  B,  No.  132.  For  valuable  suggestions  in  the  preparation 
of  this  paper  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  H.  A.  Carr,  University  of  Chicago. 

^  For  the  two  symbolic  layers  in  speech,  as  in  all  expression,  see  Edward  Sapir, 
"Language  as  a  Form  of  Human  Behavior,"  English  Journal,  16  (1927) :  421-433. 
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goes  without  saying  that  in  actual  speech  referential  and  expressive 
sjonboHsms  are  pooled  in  a  single  expressive  stream,  the  socialization  of 
the  tendency  to  expressive  symbolism  being  far  less  extreme,  in  the  great 
majority  of  languages,  than  of  the  tendency  to  fix  references  as  such. 

We  may  legitimately  ask  if  there  are,  in  the  speech  of  a  considerable 
percentage  of  normal  individuals,  certain  preferential  tendencies  to  ex- 
pressive symbolism  not  only  in  the  field  of  speech  dynamics  (stress,  pitch, 
and  varying  quantities),  but  also  in  the  field  of  phonetic  material  as 
ordinarily  understood.  Can  it  be  shown,  in  other  words,  that  symbolisms 
tend  to  work  themselves  out  in  vocalic  and  consonantal  contrasts  and 
scales  in  spite  of  the  arbitrary  allocations  of  these  same  vowels  and  con- 
sonants in  the  strictly  socialized  field  of  reference?  The  present  paper  is 
a  preliminary  report  of  certain  aspects  of  a  study,  still  in  progress,  in- 
tended to  probe  into  any  such  latent  symbolisms  as  may  be  thought  to 
exist.  The  field  of  inquiry  is  vast  and  difficult  to  chart  and  I  cannot  hope 
to  have  guarded  against  all  the  possible  fallacies  of  interpretation.  For 
the  present  I  have  limited  myself  to  the  meaning  contrast  'large'  :  'small' 
as  offering  the  most  likely  chance  of  arriving  at  relatively  tangible 
results. 

The  main  object  of  the  study  is  to  ascertain  if  there  tends  to  be  a  feel- 
ing of  the  symbolic  magnitude  value  of  certain  differences  in  vowels  and 
consonants,  regardless  of  the  particular  associations  due  to  the  presence 
of  these  vowels  and  consonants  in  meaningful  words  in  the  language  of 
the  speaker.  The  results  so  far  obtained  seem  to  go  far  in  demonstrating 
the  reality  of  such  feehngs,  whatever  may  be  their  cause.  It  has  also 
become  very  clear  that  individuals  differ  a  good  deal  in  the  matter  of 
sensitiveness  to  the  symbolic  suggestiveness  of  special  sound  contrasts. 

A  number  of  distinct  schedules  have  been  devised  and  applied  in  the 
research.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  work  the  various  types  of  sound  differ- 
ence were  studied  independently.  For  instance,  the  contrast  between  the 
vowel  a  and  the  vowel  i  (the  phonetic  or  continental  values  are  intended) 
was  illustrated  in  every  one  of  sixty  pairs  of  stimulus  words,  the  subject 
being  requested  to  indicate  in  each  case  which  of  the  two  in  themselves 
meaningless  words  meant  the  larger  and  which  the  smaller  variety  of  an 
arbitrarily  selected  meaning.  For  example,  the  meaningless  words  mal 
and  mil  were  pronounced  in  that  order  and  given  the  arbitrary  meaning 
'table.'  The  subject  decided  whether  mal  seemed  to  symboUze  a  large  or 
a  small  table  as  contrasted  with  the  word  mil. 

In  the  first  experiments  schedules  of  sixty  stimulus  word-pairs  were  used, 
each  of  which  was  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  thirty  word-pairs  involved 
only  such  sounds  as  the  subject,  an  English-speaking  person,  would  be  familiar 
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with,  the  second  set  of  thirty  word-pairs,  while  still  illustrating  the  same  phonetic 
contrast  as  the  first  thirty,  say  that  of  a  to  i,  also  involved  sounds  that  the  sub- 
ject was  not  familiar  with.  Each  of  the  two  sets  of  thirty  was  further  subdivided 
into  functional  groups:  nouns,  verbs  with  reference  to  large  or  small  subject  of 
verb,  adjectives  with  reference  to  large  or  small  things,  verbs  with  reference  to 
large  or  small  object  of  verb,  and  verbs  with  reference  to  intense  or  normal  de- 
gree of  activity.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  words  were  so  selected  as  to 
avoid  associations  with  meaningful  words  and  it  was  the  special  purpose  of  the 
second  set  of  thirty  word-pairs  to  remove  the  subject  still  further  from  the  in- 
tercurrent influence  of  meaningful  linguistic  associations. 

If  the  results  obtained  from  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  can  be  relied 
upon  as  sjmaptomatic,  the  influence  of  accidental,  meaningful  linguistic  associa- 
tions is  less  than  might  have  been  supposed,  for  the  percentage  of  responses  in 
favor  of  one  of  the  two  vowels  as  symbolizing  the  large  object  tended  to  be  little 
less  if  at  all,  in  the  second  set  of  word-pairs  than  in  the  first.  For  example,  Subj. 
IK  found  that  of  the  first  thirty  word-pairs  illustrating  a  contrast  between  the 
vowels  a  and  i  twenty-two  examples  of  a  "naturally"  carried  with  them  the  con- 
notation "large,"  five  examples  of  i  carried  this  connotation,  and  three  word- 
pairs  were  responded  to  indifferently.  The  effective  score  in  favor  of  a  as  the 
vowel  inherently  symbolizing  a  large  rather  than  a  small  reference  was  22/27 
or  81  per  cent.  In  the  second  set  of  thirty  word-pairs  illustrating  the  same  vocalic 
contrast,  21  of  the  words  involving  the  vowel  a  were  said  to  connote  the  large 
reference,  5  with  the  vowel  i  connoted  the  small  reference,  and  4  were  indifferent. 
Here  the  effective  score  in  favor  of  the  symbolic  value  of  the  vowel  a  as  large  by 
contrast  with  i  is  21/26  or,  again,  81  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  vowel  contrast 
a  to  e  (with  the  short  value  of  the  French  e,  as  in  ete)  IK's  effective  score  in  favor 
of  the  a  vowel  as  connoting  the  larger  reference  was  24/29  or  83  per  cent  for  the 
first  30  word-pairs,  73  per  cent  for  the  second  30  word-pairs. 

The  essential  points  that  seemed  to  appear  from  these  first  experiments 
with  individuals  were:  (1)  that  vocalic  and  consonantal  contrasts  tended 
with  many,  indeed  with  most,  individuals  to  have  a  definite  symbolic 
feehng-significance  that  seemed  to  have  little  relation  to  the  associative 
values  of  actual  words;  (2)  that  it  made  surprisingly  little  difference 
whether  the  phonetic  contrast  was  contained  in  a  phonetically  "possible" 
or  a  phonetically  "impossible"  context;  and  (3)  that  the  certainty  of  the 
symbolic  distinction  tended  to  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  phonetic 
contrast.  The  last  point,  which  is  important,  will  be  discussed  later  on  in 
this  report. 

These  earlier  experiments  with  individuals,  though  revealing,  were  felt 
as  the  work  proceeded  to  be  deficient  in  one  important  respect,  namely, 
that  the  simple  nature  of  the  vocalic  or  consonantal  contrast  in  a  set  of 
word-pairs  might  be  expected  to  lead  to  a  too  ready  systematization  of 
responses  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  In  other  words,  the  average  subject 
could  not  help  noticing  after  responding  to  a  few  stimuli  that  a  certain 
consistency  in  the  responses  would  naturally  be  expected,  and  that  if  the 
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vowel  a,  for  example,  as  contrasted  with  e  or  i,  is  felt  satisfactorily  to 
symbolize  the  larger  of  two  objects,  all  other  examples  of  word-pairs 
illustrating  the  same  vocalic  contrast  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  experiment,  however,  was  to  elicit 
spontaneous  feelings  of  symbolic  contrast,  unrevised  by  any  judgment 
as  to  consistency  of  response.  For  this  reason  a  further  and,  it  is  believed, 
much  more  efficient  experiment  was  devised  consisting  of  100  word-pairs 
involving  every  type  of  phonetic  contrast  that  was  investigated.  These 
hundred  word-pairs  were  not  arranged  in  any  logical  order,  nor  was  the 
order  of  the  contrasted  phonetic  elements  in  any  particular  entry  neces- 
sarily the  same  as  in  another  entry  involving  the  same  contrast.  In  the 
table  that  was  finally  adopted  the  first  word-pair  illustrated  the  contrast 
between  a  and  i,  the  second  the  contrast  between  e  and  a,  the  third  the 
contrast  between  z  and  s,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  The  contrast  be- 
tween a  and  i  was  illustrated  not  only  in  Entry  1  but  also  in  Entries  41, 
81,  and  87.  In  this  way,  it  was  hoped,  systematization  on  the  part  of  the 
subject  was  necessarily  hindered,  if  not  entirely  blocked,  and  the  re- 
sponses actually  obtained  may  be  looked  upon  as  normally  spontaneous 
feeling  judgments  following  in  the  wake  of  an  initial  suggestion  as  to 
preferred  class  of  symbolic  response  (i.e.,  variations  in  magnitude). 

For  this  second  experiment  500  subjects  were  employed,  most  of  them  students 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  High  School.  The  subjects  were  eventually  analyzed 
into  the  following  groups;  6  cases  of  11-year-old  children,  30  of  12  years,  86  of  13 
years,  94  of  14  years,  124  of  15  years,  81  of  16  years,  33  of  17  years,  10  of  18  years, 
21  University  of  Chicago  students,  8  adults  who  were  not  students,  and  7  Chinese. 
The  subjects  were  provided  with  forms  in  which  there  were  blank  spaces  for  each 
of  the  entries,  and  they  were  carefully  instructed  to  check  off  the  first  of  the  two 
stimulus  words  announced  by  the  investigator  as  to  whether  it  symbolized  the 
larger  or  the  smaller  reference.  If  the  response  was  indifferent,  no  check  was  to 
be  entered  in  either  the  large  or  the  small  column.  Very  little  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  explaining  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  which  seemed  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  subjects  as  a  rather  interesting  game.  It  is 
believed  that  the  results  obtained  are  as  reliable  as  material  of  this  kind  can  be, 
every  precaution  having  been  taken  to  arrange  conditions  favoring  simple  and 
unambiguous  responses  and  only  the  investigator  himself  pronouncing  the  stimu- 
lus words,  in  order  that  all  confusion  due  to  slight  variations  of  pronunciation 
might  be  avoided. 

The  phonetic  contrasts  may  be  classified  on  phonetic  and  acoustic 
grounds  into  five  main  groups.  There  are  also  two  minor  groups  which 
are  of  lesser  interest.  In  the  first  group  the  contrasting  vowels  belong  to 
the  series  a,  a, «,  e,  i.  The  pronunciation  of  these  vowels,  as  of  all  other 
vowels,  was  quantitatively  uniform  in  a  given  pair  in  order  that  the  in- 
dependent symbolic  suggestiveness  of  quantity  differences  as  such  be 
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ruled  out  of  consideration  where  quality  alone  was  being  studied.  The 
phonetic  values  of  these  vowels  were  respectively  those  of  a  of  German 
Mann  (a),  a  of  English  hat  (a),  e  of  English  met  (e),  e  of  French  eie  (e), 
i  of  French  fini  (i).  It  will  be  observed  that  the  phonetic  contrast  is 
gradually  lessened  within  the  scale  as  one  moves  from  a  to  i.  Thus,  a  to  i 
affords  the  greatest  objective  contrast,  a  to  t  or  a  to  e  a  lesser  contrast, 
e  to  z  or  a  to  €  a  still  lesser  one,  and  a  to  a  or  d  to  e  or  e  to  e  or  e  to  ^  a 
minimal  contrast.  In  other  words,  on  purely  objective  phonetic  grounds, 
one  might  imagine  that  the  responses  would  tend  to  be  further  removed 
from  a  purely  random  or  50-50  distribution  the  greater  the  contrast 
between  the  vowels.  It  was  therefore  of  great  interest  to  determine  not 
only  whether  there  were  preferred  symbolisms,  but  also  whether  the 
varying  percentages  of  response  bore  a  fairly  close  relation  to  objective 
differences  in  the  sounds  themselves  as  determined  on  phonetic  and 
acoustic  grounds. 

The  second  group  of  word-pairs  illustrates  the  contrast  between  vowels 
on  the  scale  a,  o,  o,  u,  i.e.,  a  scale  with  progressive  lip-rounding.  The  third 
group  illustrates  contrasts  between  rounded  back  vowels  (u,  o,  d)  and 
unrounded  front  vowels  {i,  e,  e,  a).  In  the  fourth  group  of  word-pairs  there 
was  illustrated  the  contrast  between  voiced  and  voiceless  consonants, 
e.g.,  between  z  and  s,  v  and/,  h  and  p.  The  fifth  group  illustrates  the  con- 
trast between  stopped  consonants  and  spirants  or  fricatives,  e.g.,  between 
/  and  p,  X  (ch  of  German  Bach)  and  k. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  report  on  all  the  details  of  the  experi- 
ment in  this  place.  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  two  selected  tables. 
The  first  shows  the  distribution  of  responses  for  the  word-pairs  illustrat- 
ing the  contrast  between  a  and  i,  classified  according  to  the  groups  of 
subjects  (11-18  yrs,  university  students,  adults,  and  Chinese). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  responses  in  favor  of  a  vs.  i 
ranges  all  the  way  from  about  75  per  cent  to  about  96  per  cent.  For  the 
largest  group  of  subjects,  the  124  fifteen-year-olds,  the  percentage  is  as 
high  as  83,  while  the  small  number  of  11 -year-olds  reach  the  figure  87.5. 
It  is  obvious  that,  regardless  of  infinite  differences  of  an  individual 
nature  as  to  the  general  symbolic  value  of  this  phonetic  contrast  or  as  to 
its  specific  value  in  particular  cases,  English-speaking  society  does,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  feel  that  of  these  two  vowels,  a,  by  and  large,  is 
possessed  of  a  greater  potential  magnitude  s3anbolism  than  the  contrasted 
vowel  i.  The  same  feeling  seems  to  be  illustrated  by  the  small  number  of 
Chinese  cases.  Furthermore,  within  the  English-speaking  community 
there  seems  little  reason  to  beheve  that  there  is  a  significant  growth  in 
the  firmness  of  the  symboUc  feeling  after  the  age  of  11.  The  case  of  the 
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eight  adults  is  not  really  significant  because  they  consisted  of  high  school 
teachers  of  English  who  answered  the  forms  at  the  same  time  as  their 
classes.  Thej^  would  naturally  have  a  more  self-conscious  attitude  toward 
the  problem  of  sound  symbolism  than  individuals  selected  at  random.  In 
other  words,  however  these  symbolisms  are  fixed,  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  so  fixed  at  a  rather  early  age  and  that  familiarity  with  literature  is 
not  likely  to  count  as  a  heavy  factor  in  the  situation.  These  general 
considerations  are  borne  out  by  all  the  other  findings,  and  it  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  note  that  the  Chinese  evidence  is  nearly  always  in  the 
same  general  direction  as  that  of  the  English-speaking  subjects.  Further 
work  needs  to  be  done  on  responses  of  this  kind  from  younger  children 

TABLE  I 

Percentage  of  Responses  Showing  Preference  for  a  vs.  t  to  Symbolize 

'Large' 


Observed 

Entry 

6 

30 

86 

94 

124 

81 

33 

10 

21 

8 

7 

NO. 

Age 

11 
83.3 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Univ. 

Adults 

Chin. 

1 

86.7 

90.6 

92.3 

83.1 

84.0 

78.8 

80.0 

85.0 

100.0 

100.0 

41 

100.0 

70.0 

82.7 

78.0 

76.4 

71.6 

69.7 

50.0 

95.2 

100.0 

85.7 

81 

83.3 

93.3 

74.7 

72.2 

81.8 

80.0 

77.4 

100.0 

70.0 

85.7 

85.7 

87 

83.3 

83.3 

84.1 

86.0 

91.8 

86.1 

72.7 

80.0 

90.0 

100.0 

42.9 

Ave 

87.5 

83.3 

83.0 

82.1 

83.3 

80.4 

74.6^ 

77.5 

85.0^ 

96.4 

78.6 

and  from  other  groups  of  foreigners  before  the  age  and  language  factors 
can  be  properly  evaluated  or  dismissed  as  irrelevant. 

The  second  table  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  differential  symbolic  value 
of  the  vocalic  contrasts  in  the  a  to  i  series.  Four  age-groups  (13-16), 
involving  385  subjects,  are  represented  in  this  table.  It  was  found  in 
comparing  the  responses  to  the  different  vocahc  pairs  that  they  tended 
to  arrange  themselves  roughly  into  four  distinct  groups  (A,  B,  C,  D). 
In  the  first  group,  typically  illustrated  by  the  contrast  between  a  and 
i  and  a  and  i,  the  percentage  of  a  response  in  favor  of  the  vowel  nearer 
o  of  the  scale  ranged  from  80  per  cent  upward.  The  second  group  of 
responses  was  found  to  be  somewhat  set  off  from  the  preceding  one  by  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  responses  favoring  the  vowel  toward 
a  of  the  scale.  This  group  is  typically  illustrated  by  the  contrast  between 
a  and  e,  the  percentage  in  favor  of  the  'larger'  vowel  running  from  about 
73  per  cent  to  78  per  cent.  The  third  group,  illustrated  by  the  typical 
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contrast  e  to  i,  ranges  from  about  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent.  The  last 
group,  that  of  minimal  psychological  contrast  in  the  a  to  i  set,  runs  below 
60  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  vowel  toward  a  of  the  scale. 

The  table  has  been  arranged  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
internal  'hiatus'  between  the  percentages  of  response  within  each  age- 
group.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  'configurated  distribution'  of  the  re- 
sponses runs  fairly  parallel  in  the  four  age  groups  both  as  to  the  stepwise 
discriminations  which  seem  to  be  felt  by  many  of  the  subjects  and  as  to 
the  actual  order  of  the  specific  vocalic  contrasts  when  evaluated  by  means 
of  percentages  in  favor  of  the  vowel  toward  a  of  the  scale.  Naturally,  the 
reality  and  normal  limits  of  these  stepwise  discriminations  need  to  be 
tested  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  individual  records,  supplemented 
by  further  experiments. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  symbolic  discriminations 
run  encouragingly  parallel  to  the  objective  ones  based  on  phonetic  con- 
siderations. This  may  mean  that  the  chances  of  the  responses  being  to  a 
high  degree  determined  by  actual  word  associations  of  the  language  of 
the  subject  are  slim,  the  meanings  of  words  not  being  distributed,  so  far 
as  known,  according  to  any  principle  of  sound  values  as  such;  and, 
further,  that  we  are  really  dealing  with  a  measurably  independent  psy- 
chological factor  that  for  want  of  a  better  term  may  be  called  'phonetic 
symbolism.' 

One  vocalic  contrast,  however,  falls  out  of  the  expected  picture.  This 
is  the  a  to  e  set,  which  is  starred  in  the  table.  Though  the  a  vowel  is 
judged  prevailingly  'large'  as  contrasted  with  e,  there  seems  to  be  present 
some  factor  of  hesitation  which  lessens  the  value  of  the  contrast.  If  we 
go  by  objective  distances  between  vowels,  the  a  to  e  contrast,  being  a 
'3-step'  one,  should  have  fallen  into  Group  A,  instead  of  which  it  actually 
either  comes  last  in  Group  B  or  falls  even  as  low  as  Group  C.  I  believe 
that  a  very  interesting  and  sufficient  reason  can  be  given  for  this  curious 
fact.  The  short  vowel  e,  as  in  French  eti,  is  not  native  to  the  English 
language.  Subjects  hearing  the  vowel  e,  when  pronounced  in  the  proxim- 
ity of  a,  which  is  acoustically  far  removed  from  it,  would  tend  not  to  hear 
what  was  actually  pronounced,  but  to  project  the  characteristic  long 
'e-vowel'  familiar  to  us  in  such  words  as  raise  or  lake.  In  other  words, 
the  qualitative  symbolism  would  tend  to  receive  a  revision  in  the  opposite 
sense  because  of  an  intercurrent  quantitative  symbolism.  This  example 
is  suggestive  as  illustrating  the  importance  of  the  linguistic  factor  vs. 
the  merely  phonetic  one,  though  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
'linguistic  factor'  is  ordinarily  understood.  What  skews  the  picture  here 
is  probably  not  the  associative  power  of  particular  English  words  but  the 
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phonetic  configuration  of  English  as  such. 2  That  even  this  configuration, 
however,  is  of  hmited  importance  in  interpreting  the  experiment  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  word-pairs  illustrating  the  contrast  e  to  i,  c  to  e,  the 
acoustic  nearness  of  the  two  vowels  prevents  the  unconsciously  imputed 
quantitative  interference  from  making  itself  felt  in  the  symbolic  response. 

These  and  many  other  similar  results  need  interpretation.  One's  first 
temptation  is  to  look  about  for  some  peculiarity  of  English  speech,  some 
distribution  of  sounds  in  actual  words,  that  would  make  the  results  we 
have  secured  intelligible.  A  simple  associational  explanation,  however,  is 
not  likely  to  prove  tenable.  The  weighting  of  the  responses  is  altogether 
too  much  in  accordance  wath  an  absolute  phonetic  scale  to  make  it  possible 
in  the  long  run  to  avoid  at  least  some  use  of  'natural'  or  'expressive,'  as 
contrasted  with  socially  fixed  verbal,  symbolism  as  an  explanation.  It  is 
diflftcult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  in  some  way  a  significant  proportion 
of  normal  people  feel  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  word  with  the 
vowel  a  is  likely  to  symbolize  something  larger  than  a  similar  word  with 
the  vowel  i,  or  e,  or  e,  or  a.  To  put  it  roughly,  certain  vowels  and  certain 
consonants  'sound  bigger'  than  others.  It  would  be  an  important  check 
to  amass  a  large  number  of  randomly  distributed  meaningful  words,  to 
classify  into  the  two  groups  of  'large'  and  'small'  those  which  could  be  so 
classified  without  serious  difficulty,  and  to  see  if  in  sets  in  which  equal 
numbers  of  phonetically  contrasted  words  are  found  the  meaning  classes 
were  or  were  not  correlated  with  the  sound  classes  and  to  see  further,  if 
they  are  so  correlated,  if  the  distributions  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
studied  in  the  experiments. 

The  reason  for  this  unconscious  symbolism,  the  factor  of  linguistic 
interference  being  set  aside  for  the  present,  may  be  acoustic  or  kinesthetic 
or  a  combination  of  both.  It  is  possible  that  the  inherent  'volume'  of 
certain  vowels  is  greater  than  that  of  others  and  that  this  factor  alone  is 
suflScient  to  explain  the  results  of  the  experiment.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  noted  that  one  may  unconsciously  feel  that  the  tongue  position 
for  one  vowel  is  sjonbolically  'large'  as  contrasted  with  the  tongue  posi- 
tion for  another.  In  the  case  of  i  the  tongue  is  high  up  toward  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  and  articulates  pretty  well  forward.  In  other  words,  the 
vibrating  column  of  air  is  passing  through  a  narrow  resonance  chamber. 
In  the  case  of  a  the  tongue  is  very  considerably  lowered  in  comparison, 
and  also  retracted.  In  other  words,  the  vibrating  column  of  air  is  now 
passing  through  a  much  wider  resonance  chamber.  This  kinesthetic  ex- 

*  For  the  significance  in  language  of  'sound  patterns'  or  'phonetic  configura- 
tions' as  distinct  from  sounds  as  such,  see  Edward  Sapir,  "Sound  Patterns  in 
Language,"  Language,  1  (1925)  37-51.  [This  article  is  reprinted  in  this  volume,  pp. 
33-^5.] 
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planation  is  just  as  simple  as  the  acoustic  one  and  really  means  no  more 
than  that  a  spatially  extended  gesture  is  symbolic  of  a  larger  reference 
than  a  spatially  restricted  gesture.  In  discussing  some  of  the  results  with 
the  children  themselves,  who  seemed  very  much  interested  in  the  ration- 
ale of  the  experiment,  the  impression  was  gained  that  the  subjects 
differed  somewhat  in  the  psychological  basis  of  the  symbolism,  some 
being  apparently  swayed  entirely  by  the  acoustic  factor,  others  by  the 
acoustic  factor  only  or  mainly  insofar  as  it  was  itself  supported  by  the 
kinesthetic  factor. 

The  tabulated  results,  of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  sample,  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  drowning  out  significant  individual  variations.  For  a  preliminary 
report  such  a  method  of  presentation  is  at  least  suggestive;  but  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  know  to  what  extent  individuals  differ  significantly  in  their  ability  to 
feel  symbolism  in  sound  contrasts.  The  schedules  need  to  be  gone  over  from  the 
point  of  view  of  working  out  individual  indices  of  'symbolic  sensitiveness'  to 
sounds. 

Meanwhile  a  third  experiment,  intended  to  bring  out  individual  idio- 
syncrasies, was  carried  out  with  a  number  of  selected  subjects,  chiefly 
adults.  The  results  were  interesting. 

In  this  experiment  an  artificial  'word'  was  taken  as  a  starting  point  and  as- 
signed an  arbitrary  meaning  by  either  the  investigator  or  the  subject.  The  sub- 
ject was  asked  to  hold  on  to  this  arbitrary  meaning  and  to  try  to  establish  as  firm 
an  association  as  possible  between  the  imaginary  word  and  its  given  meaning. 
Some  phonetic  element  in  the  word,  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  was  then  changed 
and  the  subject  asked  to  say  what  difference  of  meaning  seemed  naturally  to 
result.  The  answer  was  to  be  spontaneous,  unintellectualized.  The  process  was 
kept  on  for  as  long  a  period  as  seemed  worth  while,  the  saturation  point  of  mean- 
ingful and  interested  responses  being  reached  very  soon  in  some  cases,  very  late 
in  others.  In  the  case  of  certain  individuals  more  than  50  distinct  'words'  were 
found  to  build  up  a  constellated  system  in  which  the  meanings  were  rather  ob- 
viously the  results  of  certain  intuitively  felt  symbolic  relations  between  the 
varied  sounds.  In  the  case  of  other  individuals  actual  word  associations  tended 
to  creep  in,  but  on  the  whole  there  was  surprisingly  little  evidence  of  this  factor. 
The  subjects  were  found  to  differ  a  great  deal  in  their  ability  to  hold  on  without 
effort  to  a  constellation  once  formed  and  to  fit  new  meanings  into  it  consistently 
with  the  symbolisms  expressed  in  previous  responses.  Some  would  give  identically 
the  same  response  for  a  stimulus  word  that,  had  been — so  it  was  claimed — for- 
gotten as  such.  In  its  imaginary,  constellated  context  it  evoked  a  consistent 
response.  Others  lost  their  moorings  very  rapidly.  It  is  hoped  to  discuss  these 
interesting  variations  of  sensitivity  to  sound  symbolism,  i.e.,  to  the  potential 
meaningfulness  of  relations  in  sound  sets,  in  the  final  report  of  these  investiga- 
tions. 

In  the  present  purely  preliminary  report  we  can  do  little  more  than 
give  a  few  examples  of  the  responses  of  two  of  the  subjects,  KP  and  JS. 
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The  word  mlla  was  arbitrarily  defined  as  'brook'  by  the  subject  KP. 
Fifty-three  responses  were  obtained  from  her,  starting  with  this  nucleus. 
The  following  excerpts  from  the  material  will  be  illuminating. 

1.  mlla:  "Brook." 

2.  mila:  "Smaller  brook." 

3.  mela:  "Larger  brook;  nearer  a  river;  swifter;  no  longer  thought  of  as  part  of 

the  meadow  landscape." 

4.  mila:  "Larger,  not  so  flowing;  large  lake  like  Lake  Superior." 

5.  mda:  "Little  lake  for  fishing." 

6.  mela:  "Smaller  brook  than  mila,  larger  than  mila." 

7.  mala:   "Larger  than  brook.  Perhaps  water  running  through  a  ravine;  mixed  up 

with  the  scene." 

8.  mina:  "Water  trickling  down  in  a  ravine  through  the  rocks  scattered  on  the 

side." 

9.  mena:  "A  little  larger  but  still  diminutive.  Water  travels  through  a  gravel 

pit." 
10.  mena:  "Deep,  narrow,  swiftly  moving  stream  rushing  through  a  cut  in  the 
rocks." 

14.  mini:  "Tiny  but  swift  stream  spurting  out  of  the  rocks  like  a  jet  of  water." 

18.  mula:  "Fairly  large,  rather  rambling  brook  at  night." 

19.  mola:  "Ocean  at  night." 

20.  mola:  "Ocean  in  the  daytime." 
2L  mala:  "Bright  ocean." 

2^  mila:  (21st  response  after  2) :  "A  little  brook."  (The  jump  back  to  the  earlier 
response  was  made  at  once,  without  hesitation.) 

14'.  mini:  (15th  response  after  14):  "Spurt  of  water  from  the  rocks,  small  but 
swift." 

48.  wlla:  "Can  be  wet,  but  water  is  more  like  dew  on  wet  grass  after  rain.  Belongs 

to  the  same  set." 

49.  wela :  "Wet  trees  after  a  rain.  No  feeling  of  a  body  of  water.  General  dampness, 

a  'larger'  feeling  than  wlla." 

Not  all  subjects  by  any  means  were  as  responsive  as  KP;  but  a  surpris- 
ing number  showed  a  very  definite  tendency  toward  the  constellating  of 
sound  symbolisms.  A  few  responses  from  JS,  based  on  the  same  stimulus 
word,  will  be  interesting  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  meaning  'brook' 
was  assigned  by  the  investigator  and  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the 
subject. 

1.  mlla:  "Brook." 

2.  mela:  "Seems  to  sort  of  broaden  out.  Brook  got  much  calmer." 

3.  mila:  "Got  to  chattering  again;  smaller  brook;  stones  visible,  which  make  the 

noise." 
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4.  mila:  "Brook  gets  stagnant  with  rushes  growing  in  it.  The  rushes  hold  the 

water  back  so  it  forms  pools.  The  flow  is  in  the  middle;  relatively  stagnant 
at  the  edges." 

5.  mala:  "Almost  like  a  lake.  An  uninteresting  lake." 

6.  mala:  "More  color  in  it.  May  have  been  shallow  before;  now  has  greater  depth 

of  color,  greener  shadows;  still  a  lake." 

7.  mela:  "Pools  taken  out  at  the  side  from  4.  Regains  a  little  of  its  chattering. 

Sort  of  tiny.  Less  cheerful  and  chirpy  than  3.  No  great  difference  as  to  size 
between  7  and  3.  Merely  has  a  deeper  note." 

6'.  mala  (4th  response  after  6) :  "Nice  broad  pool  with  all  nice  colors  in  it.  Shad- 
ows and  water  rich  green,  as  of  tree  shadow  in  pool." 

1'.  mtla  (11th  response  after  1):  "Rather  nice  chattering  brook." 

17.  mih:  "A  little  splash  of  water.  Tiny  stream  hit  a  rock  and  spattered  out  in  all 

directions." 

18.  mtli:  "Water  has  gone.  A  bit  of  rather  dense  woods  with  lots  of  moisture. 

Water  not  evident,  but  obviously  somewhere.  You  don't  see  water  but  you 
know  it  is  there.  Rather  soggy  to  walk  around." 

6^.  mala  (23d  response  after  6',  with  much  material  in  between  that  was  def- 
initely removed  from  suggestions  of  6) :  "Quick  sweep  of  water  view  over  a 
lake.  Not  just  a  pond.  A  few  islands,  but  they  look  like  dots.  The  sun  is 
setting.  There  are  nice  black  shadows  this  side  of  the  island.  The  scenery 
is  darkest  where  I  am.  I  am  interested  in  the  distant  brightness." 

A  comparison  of  these  excerpts  from  the  two  schedules  shows  certain 
interesting  resemblances  and  differences.  Both  subjects  constellate  their 
responses;  but  KP  does  so  more  rigidly,  'geometrically,'  as  it  were.  With 
JS  the  underlying  'geometry'  of  response  is  enriched  by  imaginative  over- 
tones. Incidentally,  it  will  be  observed  by  the  attentive  reader,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  responses  here  quoted  from  the  third  series  of 
experiments  check  some  of  the  magnitude  symbolisms  independently 
obtained  from  the  first  and  second.  This  is  true  of  most  of  the  schedules 
in  this  set  and  is  significant  because  neither  magnitude  variations  nor  any 
other  class  of  variations  in  the  responses  had  been  suggested. 

It  is  believed  that  studies  of  this  type  are  of  value  in  showing  the 
tendency  of  symbolisms  to  constellate  in  accordance  with  an  unconscious 
or  intuitive  logic  which  is  not  necessarily  based  on  experience  with  the 
stimuli  in  their  normal,  functional  aspect.  In  the  realm  of  articulate 
sounds,  to  take  a  specific  type  of  perceptive  field,  it  is  believed  that  the 
experiments  here  referred  to  give  cumulative  evidence  for  the  belief  that 
unsocialized  symbolisms  tend  to  work  themselves  out  rather  definitely, 
and  that  the  influence  of  specific,  functional  language  factors  need  not 
be  invoked  to  explain  these  symbolisms. 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  PHONETIC  LAW  AS  TESTED 

IN  PRIMITIVE  LANGUAGES  BY  LEONARD 

BLOOMFIELD* 

A  LARGE  PART  of  the  Scientific  study  of  language  consists  in  the  formu- 
lation and  application  of  phonetic  laws.'  These  phonetic  laws  are  by  no 
means  comparable  to  the  laws  of  physics  or  chemistry  or  any  other  of 
the  natural  sciences.  They  are  merely  general  statements  of  series  of 
changes  characteristic  of  a  given  language  at  a  particular  time.  Thus, 
a  phonetic  law  applymg  to  a  particular  sound  in  the  history  of  English 
applies  only  to  that  sound  within  a  given  period  of  time  and  by  no 
means  commits  itself  to  the  development  of  the  same  sound  at  another 
period  in  the  history  of  English,  nor  has  it  anything  to  say  about  the 
treatment  of  the  same  sound  in  other  languages.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  sound  system  of  any  language  tends  to  vary  slightly  from  time 
to  time.  These  shifts  in  pronunciation,  however,  have  been  found  to 
work  according  to  regular  laws  of  formulas.  Thus,  the  /  of  the  English 
word  father  can  be  shown  by  comparison  with  such  related  languages 
as  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  to  go  back  to  an  original  p.  The  change 
of  p  in  the  original  Indo-European  word  for  "father,"  reflected  in  the 
Latin  pater  and  the  Greek  yater,  is  not,  however,  an  isolated  phenom- 
enon but  is  paralleled  by  a  great  many  other  examples  of  the  same 
process.  Thus,  foot  corresponds  to  Greek  pous,  genitive  podos;  Jive 
corresponds  to  Greek  pente;  full  corresponds  to  Latin  plenus;  and  for  is 
closely  related  to  Latin  pro.  A  comparison  of  English  with  certain 
other  languages,  such  as  German,  Swedish,  Danish,  Old  Icelandic, 
and  Gothic,  proves  that  these  languages  share  with  English  the  use  of 
the  consonant  /  where  other  languages  of  the  same  family  which  are 
less  closely  related  to  English  than  these  have  a  p. 

Inasmuch  as  such  languages  as  Latin,  Greek,  Sanskrit,  and  Slavic 
differ  among  themselves  about  as  much  as  any  one  of  them  differs 
from  the  Germanic  group  to  which  English  belongs,  it  is  a  fair  assump- 
tion that  their  concordance  is  an  archaic  feature  and  not  a  parallel 

*  Stuart  A.  Rice,  ed.,  Methods  in  Social  Science:  A  Case  Book  (Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1931),  pp.  29/-3U6.  For  Bloomfield's  studies,  see  "A 
Set  of  Postulates  for  the  Science  of  Language,"  Language,  2  (1926):  153-164; 
"On  the  Sound-Svstem  of  Central  Algonquian,"  ibid.,  1  (1925):  130-156;  "A 
Note  on  Linguistic  Change,"  ibid.,  4  (1928):  99-100;  and  see  also  Edward  Sapir, 
MS  materials  on  Athabaskan  languages. 

^  [In  preparing  this  analysis,  Professor  Sapir  was  invited  to  discuss  his  own 
work  at  length  because  of  its  similarity  to  the  work  of  Bloomfield.— Stuart  A. 
Rice,  Ed.] 
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development,  and  that  the  /  of  Enghsh  and  its  more  closely  related 
languages  is  a  secondary  sound  derived  from  an  original  p.  This  in- 
ference is  put  in  the  form  of  a  phonetic  law,  which  reads:  "Indo-Euro- 
pean p  becomes  Germanic  /."  The  change  cannot  be  dated,  but 
obviously  belongs  to  at  least  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
earliest  contact  of  the  Germanic  tribes  with  the  Romans,  for  in  all  the 
Germanic  words  and  names  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  classic 
authors  this  change  is  already  manifest.  It  is  important  to  realize  that 
two  distinct  historic  facts  may  be  inferred  from  such  evidence  as  we 
have  given,  which  is  naturally  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  evidence 
available.  In  the  first  place,  the  change  of  p  to  /  is  regular.  In  other 
words,  we  do  not  find  that  in  one  correspondence  /  is  related  to  p  while 
in  another  correspondence  /  seems  to  parallel  id  or  6  or  some  other 
sound.  In  the  second  place,  the  general  consensus  of  the  Indo-European 
languages  indicates  that  the  change  has  been  from  p  to  f  and  not  from 
/  to  p.  Incidentally,  this  is  in  accord  with  general  linguistic  experience, 
for  stopped  consonants  more  often  become  spirants  (continuous 
''rubbed"  consonants)  than  the  reverse. 

Such  phonetic  laws  have  been  worked  out  in  great  number  for  many 
Indo-European  and  Semitic  languages.  There  are  obviously  many  other 
historical  factors  that  contribute  their  share  to  the  phenomena  of  change 
in  language,  but  phonetic  law  is  justly  considered  by  the  linguist  by 
far  the  most  important  single  factor  that  he  has  to  deal  with.  Inasmuch 
as  all  sound  change  in  language  tends  to  be  regular,  the  linguist  is  not 
satisfied  with  random  resemblances  in  languages  that  are  suspected  of 
being  related  but  insists  on  working  out  as  best  he  can  the  phonetic 
formulas  which  tie  up  related  words.  Until  such  formulas  are  discovered, 
there  may  be  some  evidence  for  considering  distinct  languages  related — 
for  example,  the  general  form  of  their  grammar  may  seem  to  provide 
such  evidence — but  the  final  demonstration  can  never  be  said  to  be 
given  until  comparable  words  can  be  shown  to  be  but  reflexes  of  one 
and  the  same  prototype  by  the  operation  of  dialectic  phonetic  laws. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  process  of  regular  phonetic 
change  is  any  less  applicable  to  the  languages  of  primitive  peoples 
than  to  the  languages  of  the  more  civilized  nations?  This  question  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative.  Rapidly  accumulating  evidence  shows 
that  this  process  is  just  as  easily  and  abundantly  illustrated  in  the 
languages  of  the  American  Indian  or  of  the  Negro  tribes  as  in  Latin  or 
Greek  or  English.  If  these  laws  are  more  difficult  to  discover  in  primi- 
tive languages,  this  is  not  due  to  any  special  characteristic  which  these 
languages  possess  but  merely  to  the  inadequate  technique  of  some  wha 
have  tried  to  study  them. 
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An  excellent  test  case  of  phonetic  law  in  a  group  of  primitive  lan- 
guages is  afforded  by  the  Algonkian  linguistic  stock  of  North  America. 
This  stock  includes  a  large  number  of  distinct  languages  which  are, 
however,  obviously  related  in  both  grammar  and  vocabulary.  Bloom- 
field  has  taken  four  of  the  more  important  of  the  languages  that  belong 
to  the  central  division  of  the  stock  and  has  worked  out  a  complete 
system  of  vocalic  and  consonantal  phonetic  laws.  We  have  selected  in 
Table  I  five  of  these  phonetic  laws  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  correspondences. 

Table  I  shows  how  five  different  consonantal  combinations  in  which 
the  second  element  is  k  were  respectively  developed  in  Fox,  Ojibwa, 
Plains  Cree,  and  Menomini.  The  Primitive  Central  Algonkian  proto- 
type (PCA)  is,  of  course,  a  theoretical  reconstruction  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  dialectic  forms. 

TABLE  I 


PCA 

Fox 

Ojibwa 

Plains  Cree 

Menomini 

1.  tck 

hk 

ck 

sk 

tsk 

2.  ck 

ck 

ck 

sk 

sk 

3.  xk 

hk 

hk 

sk 

hk" 

4.  hk 

hk 

hk 

hk 

hk 

5.  nk 

g 

ng 

hk 

hk 

Observe  that  this  table  does  not  say  that  a  particular  k  combination 
of  one  dialect  corresponds  uniquely  to  a  particular  k  combination  of 
another  dialect,  but  merely  that  certain  definite  dialectic  correspond- 
ences are  found  which  lead  to  such  reconstructive  inferences  as  are 
symbolized  in  the  first  column  of  the  table.  Thus,  the  Plains  Cree  sk 
does  not  always  correspond  to  the  Fox  hk  but  may  just  as  well  corre- 
spond to  the  Fox  ck."^  The  Cree  sk  that  corresponds  to  the  Fox  hk^ 
however,  is  obviously  not  the  same  original  sound  as  the  Cree  sk  which 
corresponds  to  the  Fox  ck,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  Meno- 
mini the  former  corresponds  partly  to  tsk,  partly  to  hk,  while  the  latter 
regularly  corresponds  to  sk.  None  of  the  four  dialects  exactly  reflects 
the  old  phonetic  pattern,  which  must  bo  constructed  from  series  of 
dialectic  correspondences. 

The  methodology  of  this  table  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  method- 
ology which  is  used  in  Indo-European  linguistics.  The  modern  German 
ei  of  mein  corresponds  to  the  diphthong  i  of  English  mine,  but  it  does 

*  C  indicates  the  sound  of  sh  in  ship;  tc  indicates  the  sound  of  ch  in  chip;  x 
indicates  the  sound  of  German  ch  in  ach. 
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not  follow  that  every  modem  German  ei  corresponds  to  the  English 
diphthong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  number  of  German  words  with 
ei  have  English  correspondents  in  o,  as  in  home.  Thus,  while  mine 
corresponds  to  German  mein,  thine  to  German  dein,  and  mne  to 
German  Wein,  the  English  home  corresponds  to  German  Heim,  soap 
to  German  Seife,  and  loaf  (of  bread)  to  German  Laib.  We  have  to 
conclude  that  the  modem  German  ei  represents  two  historically  dis- 
tinct sounds.  In  this  particular  case  we  have  the  documentary  evidence 
with  which  to  check  up  a  necessary  or,  at  least,  a  highly  plausible 
inference.  The  type  illustrated  by  English  mine  ::  German  mein  cor- 
responds to  Old  High  German  I  and  Anglo-Saxon  i,  while  the  type 
illustrated  by  English  home  ::  German  Heim  corresponds  to  Old  High 
German  ei  and  Anglo-Saxon  a.  We  can  briefly  summarize  all  the  rele- 
vant facts  by  saying  that  Early  Germanic  l  has  become  a  diphthong 
in  Modern  English  and  a  practically  identical  diphthong  in  modern 
German,  while  an  Early  Germanic  sound  which  we  may  reconstruct 
as  ai  (cf.  Gothic  ai  in  such  words  as  haims,  "home")  has  developed  to 
a  in  Anglo-Saxon,  whence  modern  English  6,  and  ei  in  Old  High 
German,  whence  the  diphthong  in  modern  German.  The  important 
thing  to  observe  about  the  English  and  the  German  examples  is  that 
even  in  the  absence  of  historical  evidence  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  infer  the  existence  in  Early  Germanic  of  two  distinct  sounds  from 
the  nature  of  the  correspondences  in  English  and  German. 

Table  II  gives  examples  of  actual  words  illustrating  the  five  phonetic 
laws  in  question.  The  examples  given  are  not  isolated  examples  but 
are,  for  the  most  part,  representative  of  whole  classes.  The  true  general- 
ity of  the  phonetic  laws  illustrated  in  Table  I  goes  even  farther  than 
there  indicated,  as  is  shown  by  the  set  of  correspondences  in  Table 
ni.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  table  p  takes  the  place,  for  the  most 
part,  of  k  of  Table  II. 

Bloomfield  found,  however,  that  there  was  one  Algonkian  stem  evi- 
dently involving  a  k  combination  which  did  not  correspond  to  any  of 
the  five  series  given  above.  This  is  the  stem  for  "red"  illustrated  in 
Table  IV. 

For  this  series  of  correspondences  Bloomfield  has  constmcted  a  sixth 
phonetic  law,  which  is  expressed  in  Table  V.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  symbol  g  is  not  a  phonetic  symbol  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  merely  a  formula  or  tag  which  is  intended  to  hold  down 
a  place,  as  it  were,  in  a  pattern.  It  may  represent  a  sound  similar  to 
the  ch  of  the  German  ich,  or  it  may  represent  some  other  sound  or  com- 
bination of  sounds.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  warn  us  that  the  ck  or  hk  of 
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the  Central  Algonkian  dialects  is  not  to  be  historically  equated  with 
other  examples  of  ck  or  hk  in  these  dialects. 

The  justification  for  setting  up  a  special  phonetic  law  on  the  basis  of 
one  set  of  correspondences  is  given  by  Bloomfield  himself.  He  says, 


TABLE  II 


PCA 

Fox 

OjIBWA 

Plains  Cree 

Menomini 

1.  *-alakatckw- 

-inagacku- 

-ayakask 

-indkatsku- 

"palate" 

*ketckyawa 

kehkydwa 

"he  is  old" 

2.  *ickutdwi  "fire" 

ackutawi 

ickudd 

iskutaw 

iskotdw 

3.  *maxkesini 

mahkasahi 

mahkizin 

maskisin 

mahkasin 

"moccasin" 

(dim. 
form) 

4.  *nohkuma 

nohkuma 
"my 

mother-in- 
law" 

nohkumis 

nohkum 

nohkumeh 

*nohkumehsa 

nohkumesa 

"my  grand- 

"my 

mother" 

grand- 
mother" 

5.  *tankeckawdwa 

tageckawdwa 

tangickawad 

tahkiskawdw 

tahkdskawew 

"he  kicks  him" 

TABLE  III 


PCA 

Fox 

OjIBWA 

Plains  Cree 

Menomini 

1.  tCD 

? 

hp 
hp 
hp 
P 

hp 
cp 

hp 
hp 
mb 

? 

sp 
sp 
hp 
hp 

tsp 

sp 

hp 

hp 
hp 

2.  CD 

3.  xp 

4.  hp 

5.  mp 

"Since  there  appeared  to  be  no  point  of  contact  for  analogic  substitu- 
tion of  hk  for  ck,  or  vice  versa,  in  any  of  the  languages,  and  since  bor- 
rowing of  the  stem  for  red  seemed  unlikely,  it  was  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  parent  speech  had  in  this  stem  for  red  a  different  phonetic 
unit." 

Sometimes  one  is  in  a  position  to  check  up  a  phonetic  reconstruction 
such  as  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  symbol  gk.  A  related  dialect  may 
turn  up  in  which  the  theoretical  phonetic  prototype  is  represented  by 
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a  distinctive  sound  or  sound  combination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  exactly 
this  proved  to  be  the  case  for  Central  Algonkian.  Some  time  after 
Bloomfield  set  up  the  sixth  phonetic  law,  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  Swampy  Cree  dialect  of  Manitoba.  Interestingly  enough, 
this  Cree  dialect  had  the  consonant  combination  htk  in  forms  based  on 
the  stem  for  "red,"  e.g.,  mihtkusiw,  "he  is  red";  and  in  no  other  stem 
did  this  combination  of  sounds  occur.  In  other  words,  the  added  evi- 
dence obtained  from  this  dialect  entirely  justified  the  isolation  for  Primi- 
tive Central  Algonkian  of  a  particular  phonetic-sound  group,  symbolized 
by  gk.  The  setting-up  of  phonetic  law  No.  6  was,  by  implication,  a 
theoretically  possible  prediction  of  a  distinct  and  discoverable  phonetic 
pattern.  The  prediction  was  based  essentially  on  the  assumption  of  the 
regularity  of  sound  changes  in  language. 


TABLE  IV 


PCA 


5.  *megkiisiwa  "he 
is  red" 


Fox 


meckusiwa 


OjIBWA 


mickuzi 


Plains  Cree 


mihkusiw 


Menomini 


(mehkon) 


TABLE  V 

PCA 

Fox 

OjIBWA 

Plains  Cree 

Menomini 

6.  5k 

ck 

ck 

hk 

hk 

Bloomfield 's  experience  with  the  Central  Algonkian  dialects  is  en- 
tirely parallel  to  my  o^vn  with  the  Athabaskan  languages.  These  con- 
stitute an  important  linguistic  stock  which  is  irregularly  distributed 
in  North  America.  The  northern  group  occupies  a  vast  territory  stretch- 
ing all  the  way  from  near  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  west  into  the 
interior  of  Alaska.  To  it  belong  such  languages  as  Anvik  (in  Alaska), 
Carrier  (in  British  Columbia),  Chipewyan,  Hare,  Loucheux,  Kutchin, 
Beaver,  and  Sarcee.  We  shall  take  Chipewyan  and  Sarcee  as  representa- 
tives of  this  group.  The  geographically  isolated  Pacific  division  of  Atha- 
baskan consists  of  a  number  of  languages  in  southwestern  Oregon  and 
northwestern  California.  We  shall  take  Hupa  as  representative.  The 
southern  division  of  Athabaskan  is  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and 
adjoining  regions,  and  is  represented  by  Navaho,  Apache,  and  Lipan. 
We  shall  take  Navaho  as  representative  of  the  group.  In  spite  of  the 
tremendous  geographical  distances  that  separate  the  Athabaskan  Ian- 
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guages  from  each  other,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  set  up  definite  pho- 
netic laws  which  connect  them  according  to  consistent  phonetic 
patterns.  Navaho,  Hupa,  and  Chipe^\yan  are  spoken  by  Indians  who 
belong  to  entirely  distinct  culture  horizons,  yet  the  languages  themselves 
are  as  easily  derivable  from  a  common  source  on  the  basis  of  regular 
phonetic  law  as  are  German,  Dutch,  and  Swedish. 

Table  VI  shows  the  distribution  in  Hupa,  Chipe^vyan,  Navaho,  and 
Sarcee  of  three  initial  consonantal  sets,  each  of  which  consists  of  five 
consonants.  In  other  words,  the  table  summarizes  the  developments  of 


TABLE  VI 

Ath. 

Hupa 

Chipewyan 

Navaho 

Sarcee 

I.  1.      s 

S 
S 

dz 
ts 
ts' 

W 
W 
dj 

tew 
tc' 

W 

y 
gy 
ky 

ky' 

8 

ds 

tt> 
id' 

s 

z 
dz 
ts 
ts' 

c 

y 

dj 
tc 

tc' 

S 

z 

dz 

ts 

ts' 

c 

j 

dj 
tc 
tc' 

s 

y 

dz 

ts 
ts' 

2.      z 

3.    dz 

dz 

ts 

ts' 

s 

4.    ts 

5.    ts 

II.  1.     c 

2.      j 

3.   dj 

dz 

4.    tc 

ts 

5.    tc' 

ts' 

III.  1.      X 

2.     y 

y 

dj 
tc 
tc' 

3.   ey 

4.  ky 

5.  ky' 

fifteen  originally  distinct  Athabaskan  initial  consonants  in  four  se- 
lected dialects.  Each  of  the  entries  must  be  considered  as  a  summary 
statement  applying  to  a  whole  class  of  examples.^ 

The  table  merits  study  because  of  its  many  implications.  It  will  be 
observed  that  no  one  dialect  exactly  reproduces  the  reconstructed 
Athabaskan  forms  given  in  the  first  column.  Series  I  is  preserved  intact 
in  Navaho  and  Sarcee  and  very  nearly  so  in  Hupa,  but  has  been  shifted 
to  another  series  in  Chipewyan.  Series  II  is  preserved  intact  in  Navaho, 

'  The  apostrophe  symbolizes  a  peculiar  type  of  consonantal  articulation, 
characterized  by  simultaneous  closure  of  the  glottis  and  point  of  contact  in  the 
mouth,  with  glottal  release  preceding  oral  release.  J  is  the  French  j  of  jour;  dj 
is  the  j  of  English  just;  x  is  the  ch  of  German  ich;  W  is  approximately  the  wh  of 
English  uhat;  t?  is  the  th  of  English  thick;  5  is  the  th  of  English  then. 
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but  has  been  shifted  in  Sarcee  to  identity  with  the  series  that  corre- 
sponds to  original  I,  while  Hupa  has  introduced  several  peculiar  dia- 
lectic developments  and  Chipewyan  has  shifted  it  to  the  original  form 
of  I.  Series  III  is  nowhere  kept  entirely  intact  but  nearly  so  in  Hupa, 
while  in  Chipe%vyan  and  in  Sarcee  it  has  moved  to  the  original  form  of 
Series  II,  in  Navaho  to  a  form  which  is  identical  with  the  original  and 
the  Navaho  form  of  Series  I.  It  is  clear  from  the  table  that  a  Sarcee 
s  is  ambiguous  as  to  origin,  for  it  may  go  back  either  to  Athabaskan  s 
or  Athabaskan  c.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Sarcee  s  which  is  supported  by 
either  Navaho  or  Hupa  s  must  be  the  representative  of  an  original 
Athabaskan  s.  Sarcee  tc  is,  in  the  main,  unambiguous  as  to  origin,  for 
it  corresponds  to  the  original  Athabaskan  ky.  It  is  curious  and  instruc- 
tive to  note  that,  of  the  four  languages  given  in  the  table,  Hupa  and 
Chipewyan  are  the  two  that  most  nearly  correspond  as  to  pattern  but 
never  as  to  actual  sound  except  in  the  one  instance  of  y  (III,  2). 


TABLE  VII 

Ath. 

Hupa 

Chipewyan  t 

NAVAHOt 

SAKCEEt 

*kyan  

tcq 

n-l-isq 
"there's  a 
rainfall" 

tcq 

"rain" 

t  q  represents  nasalized  a  as  in  French  an.  Sarcee  o  is  a  peculiar  a  with  velar 
resonance,  regularly  developed  from  Athabaskan  a. 


Let  us  take  a  practical  example  of  prediction  on  the  basis  of  the  table- 
If  we  have  a  Sarcee  form  with  tc,  a  corresponding  Navaho  form  with 
ts,  and  a  Chipewyan  form  with  tc,  what  ought  to  be  the  Hupa  corre- 
spondent? According  to  the  table  it  ought  to  be  ky. 

Table  VII  shows  the  distribution  in  three  dialects  of  the  Athabaskan 
sound  ky  (III,  4)  in  the  word  for  "rain."  When  I  first  constructed  the 
Athabaskan  prototype  I  assumed  an  initial  ky,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  the  test  form  in  Hupa,  on  the  basis  of  the  dialectic  correspondences. 
Neither  an  original  ts  nor  tc  could  be  assumed  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  sounds  were  actually  illustrated  in  known  dialects,  whereas  ky 
was  not.  The  Hupa  column  had  to  remain  empty  because  the  cognate 
word,  if  still  preserved,  was  not  available  in  the  material  that  had  been 
recorded  by  P.  E.  Goddard. 

In  the  summer  of  1927,  however,  I  carried  on  independent  researches 
on  Hupa  and  secured  the  form  kyay-kyoh,*  meaning  "hailstorm."  The 

■•  q  is  the  ng  of  English  sing. 
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second  element  of  the  compound  means  "big"  and  the  first  is  obviously 
the  missing  Hupa  term  corresponding  to  the  old  Athabaskan  word  for 
"rain."  In  other  words,  an  old  compound  meaning  "rain-big"  has 
taken  on  the  special  meaning  of  "hailstorm"  in  Hupa.  The  Hupa  form 
of  the  old  word  for  "rain"  is  exactly  what  it  should  be  according  to  the 
correspondences  that  had  been  worked  out,  and  the  reconstruction  of 
the  primitive  Athabaskan  form  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  forms  was 
therefore  justified  by  the  event. 

Table  VIII  gives  the  chief  dialectic  forms  that  were  available  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Athabaskan  word  for  "rain."  Observe  that  not  one 
of  these  has  the  original  sound  ky  which  must  be  assumed  as  the  initial 

TABLE  VIII 
Dialectic  Forms  for  "Rain" 

Anvik  (Alaska) tcoN* 

Carrier  (B.C.) tcan 

Chipewyan tcq. 

Hare teg 

Loucheux icien 

Kutchin tscin 

Beaver teg 

Sarcee tea 

Navaho n-l-tsq 

*o  represents  open  o,  as  in  German  voll;  g  is  nasalized  o.  N  is  voiceless  n. 

of  the  word.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  old  Athabaskan  ky  and  re- 
lated sounds  shifted  in  most  dialects  to  sibilants  but  were  preserved  in 
Hupa  and  a  small  number  of  other  dialects,  some  of  which  are  spoken 
at  a  great  remove  from  Hupa.  In  other  words,  in  working  out  linguistic 
reconstructions  we  must  be  guided  not  merely  by  the  overt  statistical 
evidence  but  by  the  way  in  which  the  available  material  is  patterned. 

For  those  interested  in  a  summary  statement  of  the  concepts  and 
assumptions  involved  in  the  foregoing,  the  following  quotations  from 
Bloomfield's  "A  Set  of  Postulates  for  the  Science  of  Language"  may 
prove  of  interest: 

Def. — A  minimum  same  of  vocal  feature  is  a  phoneme  or  distinctive  sound. 

Assumption. — The  number  of  different  phonemes  in  a  language  is  a  small 
sub-multiple  of  the  number  of  forms. 

Assumption. — Every  form  is  made  up  wholly  of  phonemes.  .  .  .  Such  a  thing 
as  a  "small  difference  of  sound"  does  not  exist  in  a  language. 

Assujuption. — The  number  of  orders  of  phonemes  in  the  morphemes  (i.e., 
"minimum  forms")  and  words  of  a  language  is  a  sub-multiple  of  the  number  of 
possible  orders. 
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n'^  Assumption. — Every  language  changes  at  a  rate  which  leaves  contemporary 

<^--         persons  free  to  communicate  without  disturbance. 

Assumption. — Among  persons,  linguistic  change  is  uniform  in  ratio  with  the 
amount  of  communication  between  them. 

Assumption.— Phonemes  or  classes  of  phonemes  may  gradually  change. 
Def. — Such  change  is  sound-change. 

Assumption. — Sound-change  may  affect  phonemes  or  classes  of  phonemes  in 
the  environment  of  certain  other  phonemes  or  classes  of  phonemes. 
Def. — This  change  is  conditioned  sound-change. 

At  the  end  of  "A  Note  on  Sound-Change,"  in  which  the  Swampy 
Cree  forms  in  htk  are  discussed,  Bloomfield  remarks: 

The  postulate  of  sound-change  without  exceptions  will  probably  always  re- 
main a  mere  assumption,  since  the  other  types  of  linguistic  change  (analogic 
change,  borrowing)  are  bound  to  affect  all  our  data.  As  an  assumption,  however, 
this  postulate  yields,  as  a  matter  of  mere  routine,  predictions  which  otherwise 
would  be  impossible.  In  other  words,  the  statement  that  phonemes  change  (sound- 
changes  have  no  exceptions)  is  a  tested  hypothesis:  in  so  far  as  one  may  speak  of 
such  a  thing,  it  is  a  proved  truth. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  in  conclusion  that  the  value  to  social  science  of 
such  comparative  study  of  languages  as  is  illustrated  in  the  present 
paper  is  that  it  emphasizes  the  extraordinary  persistence  in  certain 
cases  of  complex  patterns  of  cultural  behavior  regardless  of  the  extreme 
variability  of  the  content  of  such  patterns.  It  is  in  virtue  of  pattern 
conservatism  that  it  is  often  possible  to  foretell  the  exact  form  of  a 
specific  cultural  phenomenon.^ 

« [This  analysis  was  first  written  in  December,  1928,  and  revised  by  the  an- 
alyst in  February,  1929.— Stuart  A.  Rice,  Ed.] 


DIALECT* 

The  term  "dialect"  has  a  connotation  in  technical  linguistic  usage 
which  is  somewhat  different  from  its  ordinary  meaning.  To  the  linguist 
there  is  no  real  difference  between  a  "dialect"  and  a  "language"  which 
can  be  shown  to  be  related,  however  remotely,  to  another  language. 
By  preference  the  term  is  restricted  to  a  form  of  speech  which  does  not 
differ  sufficiently  from  another  form  of  speech  to  be  unintelligible  to 
the  speakers  of  the  latter.  Thus,  Great  Russian  and  White  Russian 
are  said  to  be  dialects  of  the  same  language.  Similarly,  Alsatian, 
Swabian,  and  Swiss  German  are  dialects  or  groups  of  dialects  of  a 
common  folk  speech.  Literal  mutual  intelligibility,  however,  is  not  a 
criterion  of  great  interest  to  the  linguist,  who  is  more  concerned  with 
the  fact  and  order  of  historical  relationships  in  speech.  To  him  Venetian 
and  Sicilian  are  equally  dialects  of  Italian,  although  as  far  as  mutual 
intelligibility  is  concerned  these  two  might  as  well  be  called  independent 
languages.  Russian,  Polish,  Czech,  Bulgarian,  and  Serbian,  convention- 
ally considered  independent  languages  because  of  their  national  affilia- 
tions, are  no  less  truly  dialects  of  a  common  Slavic  speech  or  linguistic 
prototype  than  Venetian  and  Sicilian  are  dialects  of  a  supposedly 
common  Italian  language.  If  two  obviously  related  forms  of  speech 
are  spoken  at  the  same  time,  the  linguist  does  not  say  that  one  of  them 
is  a  dialect  of  the  other  but  that  both  are  sister  dialects  of  some  common 
prototype,  known  or  inferred.  When  they  diverge  so  far  as  not  only  to 
be  mutually  unintelligible  but  no  longer  to  be  too  obviously  related  to 
each  other,  the  term  "language"  is  more  freely  used  than  "dialect," 
but  in  principle  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two.  Thus,  in  a 
sense,  all  Romance  languages,  all  Celtic  languages,  all  Germanic  lan- 
guages, all  Slavic  languages,  and  all  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars  are  merely 
dialect  groups  of  a  common  Aryan  or  Indo-European  language. 

A  group  of  dialects  is  merely  the  socialized  form  of  the  universal 
tendency  to  individual  variation  in  speech.  These  variations  affect 
the  phonetic  form  of  the  language,  its  formal  characteristics,  vocabu- 
lary, and  such  prosodic  features  as  intonation  and  stress.  No  known 
language,  unless  it  be  artificially  preserv^ed  for  liturgical  or  other  non- 
popular  uses,  has  ever  been  known  to  resist  the  tendency  to  split  up 
into  dialects,  any  one  of  which  may,  in  the  long  run,  assume  the  status 
of  an  independent  language.  From  dialects  formed  by  inherent  differen- 

*  Encyclopaedia  oj  the  Social  Sciences  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1931),  5:  123- 
126. 
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tiation  one  may  distinguish  dialects  which  owe  their  origin  to  speech 
transfers.  A  community  which  takes  on  a  language  that  is  different 
from  the  one  to  which  it  has  originally  been  accustomed  will  uncon- 
sciously carry  over  into  the  adopted  language  peculiarities  of  its  own 
form  of  speech  which  are  pronounced  enough  to  give  its  use  of  the  for- 
eign language  a  dialectic  tinge.  Many  linguists  attach  much  importance 
to  the  influence  of  superseded  languages  in  the  formation  of  dialects. 
Thus  some  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  both  Celtic  and  Germanic 
are  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  retention  of  phonetic  peculiarities  of  pre- 
Aryan  languages. 

In  less  technical  or  frankly  popular  usage  the  term  "dialect"  has 
somewhat  different  connotations.  Human  speech  is  supposed  to  be 
differentiated  and  standardized  in  a  number  of  approved  forms  known 
as  "languages,"  and  each  of  these  in  turn  has  a  number  of  subvarieties 
of  lesser  value  known  as  "dialects."  A  dialect  is  looked  upon  as  a  de- 
parture from  the  standard  norm,  in  many  cases  even  as  a  corruption 
of  it.  Historically,  this  view  is  unsound,  because  the  vast  majority  of 
so-called  dialects  are  merely  the  regular,  differentiated  development  of 
earlier  forms  of  speech  which  antedate  the  recognized  languages.  Popu- 
lar confusion  on  the  subject  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  question 
of  language  has  become  secondarily  identified  with  that  of  nationality 
in  the  larger  cultural  and  ethnic  group  which,  in  course  of  time,  ab- 
sorbs the  local  tradition.  The  language  of  such  a  nationality  is  generally 
based  on  a  local  dialect  and  spreads  at  the  expense  of  other  dialects 
which  were  originally  of  as  great  prestige  as  the  culturally  more  power- 
ful one. 

Of  the  large  number  of  dialects  spoken  in  Germany,  German  Switzer- 
land, and  Austria,  for  example,  very  few,  if  any,  can  be  considered  as 
modified  forms  of  the  culturally  accepted  Hochdeutsch  of  literature,  the 
pulpit,  the  stage,  and  cultural  activity  generally.  The  dialects  of  the 
German-speaking  folk  go  back  unbrokenly  to  the  Old  High  German 
of  early  medieval  times,  a  German  which  was  even  then  richly  differen- 
tiated into  dialects.  The  present  standardized  German  of  the  schools 
arose  comparatively  late  in  the  history  of  German  speech  as  a  result  of 
the  fixing  of  one  of  the  Upper  Saxon  dialects  as  the  recognized  medium 
of  official  communication  within  the  German-speaking  dominions. 
Luther's  Bible  helped  considerably  in  the  diffusion  of  this  form  of 
German  as  the  recognized  standard.  It  has  taken  a  long  time,  however, 
for  Hochdeutsch  to  take  on  a  recognized  phonetic  form  and  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  well  standardized  form  of  oral  communication,  and  to  this 
day  a  large  proportion  of  Germans,   including  the  educated  ranks. 
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are  bilingual  in  the  sense  that  they  use  the  standardized  German  for 
formal  purposes  but  employ  the  local  dialect  for  more  familiar  uses. 

The  history  of  German  is  paralleled  more  or  less  by  the  history  of  all 
the  other  national  languages  of  Europe  and  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
As  a  result  of  cultural  reasons  of  one  kind  or  another  a  local  dialect 
gets  accepted  as  the  favored  or  desirable  form  of  speech  within  a  lin- 
guistic community  that  is  cut  up  into  a  large  number  of  dialects.  This 
approved  local  dialect  becomes  the  symbol  of  cultural  values  and 
spreads  at  the  expense  of  other  local  forms  of  speech.  The  standardized 
form  of  speech  becomes  more  and  more  set  in  its  vocabulary,  form,  and 
eventually  pronunciation.  The  speakers  of  local  dialects  begin  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  peculiar  forms  of  speech  because  these  have  not  the 
prestige  value  of  the  standardized  language;  and  finally  the  illusion  is 
created  of  a  primary  language,  belonging  to  the  large  area  which  is  the 
territory  of  a  nation  or  nationality,  and  of  the  many  local  forms  of 
speech  as  uncultured  or  degenerated  variants  of  the  primary  norm. 
As  is  well  known,  these  variations  from  the  standard  norm  are  some- 
times much  more  archaic,  historically  speaking,  than  the  norm  from 
which  they  are  supposed  to  depart.. 

Local  dialects  are,  in  a  sense,  minority  languages,  but  the  term  "mi- 
nority language"  should  be  reserved  for  a  completely  distinct  form 
of  speech  that  is  used  by  a  minority  nationality  living  within  the  polit- 
ical framework  of  a  nation.  An  example  of  such  a  minority  language 
would  be  the  Basque  of  southwestern  France  and  northern  Spain  or  the 
Breton  of  Brittany.  These  languages  are  not  dialects  of  French  and 
Spanish  but  historically  distinct  languages  that  have  come  to  occupy 
culturally  secondary  positions. 

There  is  naturally  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  a  dialect  and  a 
local  variation  of  a  minor  nature  such  as  New  England  English  as 
contrasted  with  middle  western  English.  In  the  older  dialects  the 
connection  with  the  standardized  speech  is  quite  secondary,  whereas 
in  such  local  variations  as  New  England  versus  middle  western  Ameri- 
can speech  standard  English,  however  loosely  defined,  is  present  in  the 
minds  of  all  as  the  natural  background  for  these  variations,  which  are 
thus  psychologically,  if  not  altogether  historically,  variations  from  the 
primary  or  standard  norm.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  speaker  of  a 
local  Swiss  dialect  or  of  Yorkshire  English  to  build  up  a  nationalistic 
gospel  around  his  local  dialect  in  opposition  to  the  accepted  speech  of 
the  cultured  group,  but  the  attempt  to  do  this  for  middle  western 
English  in  America  would  have  something  intrinsically  absurd  about 
it  because  of  the  feeling  that  this  form  of  English  is,  at  best,  but  a 
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belated  departure  from  an  earlier  norm.  As  usual  in  social  phenomena, 
however,  it  is  the  symbolism  of  attitude  that  counts  in  these  matters 
rather  than  the  objective  facts  of  history. 

Ever  since  the  formation  of  the  great  national  languages  of  Europe 
toward  the  end  of  the  medieval  period  there  have  been  many  social 
and  political  influences  at  work  to  imperil  the  status  of  the  local  di- 
alects. As  the  power  of  the  sovereign  grew,  the  language  of  the  court 
gained  in  prestige  and  tended  to  diffuse  through  all  the  ramifications 
of  the  official  world.  Meanwhile,  although  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  churches,  with  their  sacred  liturgical  languages,  were  little 
interested  in  the  question  of  folk  versus  standardized  speech,  the  Protes- 
tant sects,  with  their  concern  for  a  more  direct  relation  between  God 
and  His  worshippers,  naturally  emphasized  the  dignity  of  folk  speech 
and  lent  their  aid  to  the  diffusion  of  a  selected  form  of  folk  speech  over  a 
larger  area.  The  influence  of  such  documents  as  Luther's  Bible  and 
King  James's  Authorized  Version  in  the  standardization  of  English 
and  German  has  often  been  referred  to.  In  more  recent  days,  the  increase 
of  popular  education  and  the  growing-  demand  for  ready  intelligibility 
in  the  business  world  have  given  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  spread  of 
standardized  forms  of  speech. 

In  spite  of  all  these  standardizing  influences,  however,  local  dialects, 
particularly  in  Europe,  have  persisted  with  a  vitality  that  is  little 
short  of  amazing.  Obviously  the  question  of  the  conservatism  of  dialect 
is  not  altogether  a  negative  matter  of  the  inertia  of  speech  and  of  the 
failure  of  overriding  cultural  influences  to  permeate  into  all  corners  of 
a  given  territory.  It  is,  to  a  very  significant  degree,  a  positive  matter  of 
the  resistance  of  the  local  dialects  to  something  which  is  vaguely  felt  as 
hostile.  This  is  easily  understood  if  we  look  upon  languages  and  dialects 
not  as  intrinsically  good  or  bad  forms  of  speech  but  as  symbols  of  social 
attitudes.  Before  the  growth  of  modern  industrialism  culture  tended  to 
be  intensely  local  in  character  in  spite  of  the  uniformizing  influences  of 
government,  religion,  education,  and  business.  The  culture  that  gradu- 
ally seeped  in  from  the  great  urban  centers  was  felt  as  something  alien 
and  superficial  in  spite  of  the  prestige  that  unavoidably  attached  to  it. 
The  home  speech  was  associated  with  kinship  ties  and  with  the  earliest 
emotional  experiences  of  the  individual.  Hence  the  learning  of  a  stand- 
ardized language  could  hardly  seem  natural  except  in  the  few  centers  in 
which  the  higher  culture  seemed  properly  at  home,  and  even  in  these 
there  generally  developed  a  hiatus  between  the  standardized  language  of 
the  cultured  classes  and  the  folk  speech  of  the  local  residents.  Hence 
cockney  is  as  far  removed  psychologically  from  standard  British  English 
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as  is  a  peasant  dialect  of  Yorkshire  or  Devon.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the  culture  represented  by, 
say,  standardized  German  or  standardized  Italian  was,  until  very 
recent  days,  an  exceedingly  thin  psychological  structure,  and  its  official 
speech  could  hardly  take  on  the  task  of  adequately  symbolizing  the 
highly  differentiated  folk  cultures  of  German-speaking  and  Italian- 
speaking  regions. 

The  Age  of  Enlightenment  in  the  eighteenth  century  was,  on  the 
whole,  hostile  to  the  persistence  of  dialects,  but  the  Romantic  move- 
ment which  followed  it  gave  to  folk  speech  a  glamour  which  has  probably 
had  something  to  do  with  the  idealization  of  localized  languages  as 
symbols  of  national  solidarity  and  territorial  integrity.  Few  writers  of 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries  would  have  taken  seriously 
the  use  of  dialect  in  literature.  It  was  only  later  that  Lowland  Scotch 
could  be  romantically  restored  in  the  lyrics  of  Robert  Burns,  that 
Fritz  Renter  could  strive  to  establish  a  Low  German  (Plattdeutsch) 
literary  language,  and  that  Mistral  could  attempt  to  revive  the  long 
lost  glory  of  Provengal.  One  may  suspect  that  this  renewed  emphasis 
on  linguistic  differences  is  but  a  passing  phase  in  the  history  of  modern 
man.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  emergence  of 
new  nationalisms  in  recent  time.  It  is  doubtful  if  such  countries  as 
Lithuania,  Esthonia,  and  Czechoslovakia  could  have  so  easily  proved 
their  right  to  exist  if  it  had  not  come  to  be  felt  that  just  as  every  nation- 
ality needs  its  language,  so  every  unattached  language  needs  its  na- 
tionality and  territorial  independence  to  fulfill  its  inherent  mission. 
Perhaps  the  best  example  of  what  might  be  called  linguistic  roman- 
ticism is  the  attempt  of  the  Irish  nationalists  to  renew  the  vitality 
of  Gaelic,  a  form  of  speech  which  has  never  been  standardized  for 
literary,  let  alone  folk,  purposes  and  which  is  profoundly  alien  to  the 
majority  of  the  more  articulate  of  Irish  nationalists. 

No  doubt  the  respect  for  local  forms  of  speech  has  received  assistance 
from  scientific  linguistics  and  its  tendency  to  view  all  languages  and 
dialects  as  of  equal  historical  importance.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  if 
linguistic  localism  can  win  out  in  the  long  run.  The  modern  mind  is 
increasingly  realistic  and  pragmatic  in  the  world  of  action  and  con- 
ceptualistic  or  normative  in  the  world  of  thought.  Both  of  these  atti- 
tudes are  intrinsically  hostile  to  linguistic  localism  of  any  sort,  and 
necessarily  therefore  to  dialectic  conservatism.  Compulsory  education, 
compulsory  military  service,  modern  means  of  communication,  and 
urbanization  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  factors  in  the  spread  of 
these  attitudes,  which,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned,  may  be  defined 
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by  the  thesis  that  words  should  either  lead  to  unambiguous  action  among 
the  members  of  as  large  a  group  as  is  held  together  culturally  or,  in  the 
domain  of  thought,  should  aim  to  attach  themselves  to  concepts  which 
are  less  and  less  purely  local  in  their  application.  In  the  long  run  there- 
fore it  seems  fairly  safe  to  hazard  the  guess  that  such  movements  as 
the  Gaelic  revival  in  Ireland  and  the  attempt  to  save  as  many  minority 
languages  and  dialects  from  cultural  extinction  as  possible  will  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  eddies  in  the  more  powerful  stream 
of  standardization  of  speech  that  set  in  at  the  close  of  the  medieval 
period.  The  modem  problem  is  more  complex  than  the  classical  or 
medieval  problem  because  the  modem  mind  insists  on  having  the 
process  of  standardization  take  the  form  of  a  democratic  rather  than 
an  aristocratic  process. 

A  word  may  be  added  in  regard  to  the  social  psychology  of  dialectic 
forms  of  speech.  In  the  main,  markedly  dialectic  peculiarities  have  been 
looked  upon  as  symbols  of  inferiority  of  status,  but  if  local  sentiment  is 
strongly  marked  and  if  the  significance  of  the  local  group  for  the  larger 
life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  allows,  a  local  dialect  may  become  the 
symbol  of  a  kind  of  inverted  pride.  We  thus  have  the  singular  spectacle 
of  Lowland  Scotch  as  an  approved  and  beautiful  linguistic  instrument 
and  of  cockney  as  an  undesirable  ugly  one.  These  judgments  are  ex- 
trinsic facts  of  language  themselves  but  they  are  none  the  less  decisive 
in  the  world  of  cultural  symbolisms. 

If  an  individual  is  brought  up  in  a  community  that  has  its  characteris- 
tic dialect  and  if  he  becomes  identified  later  in  life  with  another  com- 
munity which  has  a  second  mode  of  speech,  some  very  interesting  per- 
sonality problems  arise  which  involve  the  status  symbolism  or  affectional 
symbolism  of  these  differing  forms  of  speech.  Individuals  who  vacillate 
somewhat  in  their  conception  of  their  own  role  in  society  may  often  be 
detected  unconsciously  betraying  this  feeling  of  insecurity  in  a  vacillat- 
ing pronunciation  or  intonation  or  choice  of  words.  When,  under  the 
influence  of  an  emotional  crisis,  such  individuals  are  thrown  back  upon 
their  earliest  emotional  experiences — "regress,"  in  short — they  are 
likely  to  relapse  into  early  dialectic  habits  of  speech.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  various  dialects 
and  languages  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  from  time  to  time  is  of 
far  more  than  anecdotal  interest,  that  it  constitutes,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  very  important  approach  to  the  problem  of  personality  subjected 
to  the  strains  of  cultural  change. 


LANGUAGE  AND  ENVIRONMENT* 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  ascribe  many  elements  of  human  cul- 
ture to  the  influence  of  the  environment  in  which  the  sharers  of  that 
culture  are  placed,  some  even  taking  the  extreme  position  of  reducing 
practically  all  manifestations  of  human  life  and  thought  to  environ- 
mental influences.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  argue  for  or  against  the  im- 
portance of  the  influence  had  by  forces  of  environment  on  traits  of 
culture,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  show  in  how  far  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment is  crossed  by  that  of  other  factors.  To  explain  any  one  trait  of 
human  culture  as  due  solely  to  the  force  of  physical  environment, 
however,  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  a  fallacy. /Properly  speaking,  environ- 
ment can  act  directly  only  on  an  individual,  and  in  those  cases  where  * 
we  find  that  a  purely  environmental  influence  is  responsible  for  a  com- 
munal trait,  this  common  trait  must  be  interpreted  as  a  summation  of 
distinct  processes  of  environm.ental  influences  on  individuals.  Such,  ' 
however,  is  obviously  not  the  typical  form  in  which  we  find  the  forces 
of  environment  at  work  on  human  groups.  'In  these  it  is  enough  that  a 
single  individual  may  react  directly  to  his  environment  and  bring  the 
rest  of  the  group  to  share  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  the  influence 
exerted  upon  him».  Whether  even  a  single  individual  can  be  truthfully 
said  to  be  capable  of  environmental  influence  uncombined  with  influ- 
ences of  another  character  is  doubtful,  but  we  may  at  least  assume  the 
possibility  .''The  important  point  remains  that  in  actual  society  even  the 
simplest  environmental  influence  is  either  supported  or  transformed  by 
social  forces.  Hence  any  attempt  to  consider  even  the  simplest  element 
of  culture  as  due  solely  to  the  influence  of  environment  must  be  termed 
misleading. /The  social  forces  which  thus  transform  the  purely  environ- 
mental influences  may  themselves  be  looked  upon  as  environmental  in 
character  in  so  far  as  a  given  individual  is  placed  in,  and  therefore 
reacts  to,  a  set  of  social  factors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  social  forces 
may  be  looked  upon,  somewhat  metaphorically,  as  parallel  [in  their 
influence  to  those  of  heredity  in  so  far  as  they  are  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation^  That  these  traditional  social  forces  are  them- 
selves subject  to  environmental,  among  other,  changes,  illustrates  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  of  cultural  origins  and  development.  On  the 
whole  one  does  better 'to  employ  the  term  "environment"  only  when 
reference  is  had  to  such  influences,  chiefly  physical  in  character,  as  lie 

*  American  Anthropologist,  n.s.,  14  (1912):  226-242.  Read  before  the  American 
Anthropological  Association.  Washington,  D.  C,  December  28,  1911. 
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outside  the  will  of  mam  Yet  in  speaking  of  language,  which  may  be 
considered  a  complex  of  symbols  reflecting  the  whole  physical  and 
social  background  in  which  a  group  of  men  is  placed,  it  is  advantageous 
to  comprise  within  the  term  environment  both  physical  and  social 
factors.  Under  physical  environment  are  comprised  geographical  char- 
acters, such  as  the  topography  of  the  country  (whether  coast,  valley, 
plain,  plateau,  or  mountain),  climate,  and  amount  of  rainfall,  and  what 
may  be  called  the  economic  basis  of  human  life,  under  which  term  are 
comprised  the  fauna,  flora,  and  mineral  resources  of  the  region!  Under 
social  environment  are  comprised  the  various  forces  of  society  that 
mold  the  life  and  thought  of  each  individual.  Among  the  more  important 
of  these  social  forces  are  religion,  ethical  standards,  form  of  political 
organization,  and  art. 

According  to  this  classification  of  environmental  influences,  we  may 
expect  to  find  two  sets  of  environmental  factors  reflected  in  language, 
assuming  for  the  moment  that  language  is  materially  influenced  by  the 
environmental  background  of  its  speakers.  Properly  speaking,  of 
course,  the  physical  environment  is  reflected  in  language  only  in  so  far 
as  it  has  been  influenced  by  social  factors.  The  mere  existence,  for 
instance,  of  a  certain  type  of  animal  in  the  physical  environment  of  a 
people  does  not  suffice  to  give  rise  to  a  linguistic  symbol  referring  to  it. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  animal  be  known  by  the  members  of  the  group 
in  common  and  that  they  have  some  interest,  however  slight,  in  it 
before  the  language  of  the  community  is  called  upon  to  make  reference 
to  this  particular  element  of  the  physical  environment.  In  other  words, 
so  far  as  language  is  concerned,  all  environmental  influence  reduces  at 
last  analysis  to  the  influence  of  social  environment.  Nevertheless  it  is 
practical  to  keep  apart  such  social  influences  as  proceed  more  or  less 
directly  from  the  physical  environment,  and  those  that  can  not  be 
easily  connected  with  it. /Language  may  be  influenced  in  one  of  three 
ways:  in  regard  to  its  subject  matter  or  content,  i.e.,  in  regard  to  the 
vocabulary;  in  regard  to  its  phonetic  system,  i.e.,  the  system  of  sounds 
with  which  it  operates  in  the  building  of  words;  and  in  regard  to  its 
grammatical  form,  i.e.,  in  regard  to  the  formal  processes  and  the  logical 
or  psychological  classifications  made  use  of  in  speech.  Morphology,  or 
the  formal  structure  of  words,  and  syntax,  or  the  methods  employed  in 
combining  words  into  larger  units  or  sentences,  are  the  two  main  as- 
pects of  grammatical  form. 

It  is  the  vocabulary  of  a  language  that  most  clearly  reflects  the  physi- 
cal and  social  environment  of  its  speakers.  'The  complete  vocabulary  of 
a  language  may  indeed  be  looked  upon  as  a  complex  inventory  of  all 
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the  ideas,  interests^_and  occupations  that  take  up  the  attention  of  the 
community,  and  were  such  a  complete  thesaurus  of  the  language  of  a 
given  tribe  at  our  disposal,  we  might  to  a  large  extent  infer  the  character 
of  the  physical  environment  and  the  characteristics  of  the  culture  of 
the  people  making  use  of  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  examples  of  lan- 
guages whose  vocabulary  thus  bears  the  stamp  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment in  which  the  speakers  are  placed.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
languages  of  primitive  peoples,  for  among  these  culture  has  not  attained 
such  a  degree  of  complexity  as  to  imply  practically  universal  interests. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  vocabulary  of  primitive  languages  may  be 
compared  to  the  vocabularies  of  particular  sections  of  the  population 
of  civilized  peoples.  The  characteristic  vocabulary  of  a  coast  tribe, 
such  as  the  Nootka  Indians,  with  its  precise  terms  for  many  species 
of  marine  animals,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  might  be  compared 
to  the  vocabulary  of  such  European  fisher-folk  as  the  Basques  of  south- 
western France  and  northern  Spain.  In  contrast  to  such  coast  peoples 
may  be  mentioned  the  inhabitants  of  a  desert  plateau,  like  the  Southern 
Paiute  of  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Utah.  In  the  vocabulary  of  this  tribe 
we  find  adequate  provision  made  for  many  topographical  features  that 
would  in  some  cases  seem  almost  too  precise  to  be  of  practical  value. 
Some  of  the  topographical  terms  of  this  language  that  have  been  col- 
lected are:  divide,  ledge,  sand  flat,  semicircular  valley,  circular  valley 
or  hollow,  spot  of  level  ground  in  mountains  surrounded  by  ridges, 
plain  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  plain,  desert,  knoll,  plateau, 
canyon  without  water,  canyon  with  creek,  wash  or  gutter,  gulch,  slope 
of  mountain  or  canyon  wall  receiving  sunlight,  shaded  slope  of  mountain 
or  canyon  wall,  rolling  country  intersected  by  several  small  hill-ridges, 
and  many  others. 

In  the  case  of  the  specialized  vocabularies  of  both  Nootka  and  South- 
ern Paiute,  it  is  important  to  note  that  it  is  not  merely  the  fauna  or 
topographical  features  of  the  country  as  such  that  are  reflected,  but 
rather  the  interest  of  the  people  in  such  environmental  features.  Were 
the  Nootka  Indians  dependent  for  their  food  supply  primarily  on  land 
hunting  and  vegetable  products,  despite  their  proximity  to  the  sea, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  their  vocabulary  would  not  be  as  thoroughly 
saturated  as  it  is  with  sea  lore.  Similarly  it  is  quite  evident  from  the 
presence  in  Paiute  of  such  topographical  terms  as  have  been  listed,  that 
accurate  reference  to  topography  is  a  necessary  thing  to  dwellers  in  an 
inhospitable  semi-arid  region;  so  purely  practical  a  need  as  definitely 
locating  a  spring  might  well  require  reference  to  several  features  of 
topographical  detail. 'How  far  the  interest  in  the  physical  environment 
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rather  than  its  mere  presence  affects  the  character  of  a  vocabulary  may 
be  made  apparent  by  a  converse  case  in  Enghsh.  One  who  is  not  a 
botanist,  or  is  not  particularly  interested  for  purposes  of  folk  medicine 
or  otherwise  in  plant  lore,  would  not  know  how  to  refer  to  numberless 
plants  that  make  up  part  of  his  environment  except  merely  as  "weeds," 
whereas  an  Indian  tribe  very  largely  dependent  for  its  food  supply  on 
wild  roots,  seeds  of  wild  plants,  and  other  vegetable  products,  might 
have  precise  terms  for  each  and  every  one  of  these  nondescript  weeds. 
In  many  cases  distinct  terms  would  even  be  in  use  for  various  condi- 
tions of  a  single  plant  species,  distinct  reference  being  made  as  to 
whether  it  is  raw  or  cooked,  or  of  this  or  that  color,  or  in  this  or  that 
stage  of  growth.  In  this  way  special  vocabularies  having  reference  to 
acorns  or  camass  might  be  collected  from  various  tribes  of  California  or 
Oregon.  Another  instructive  example  of  how  largely  interest  determines 
the  character  of  a  vocabulary  is  afforded  by  the  terms  in  several  Indian 
languages  for  sun  and  moon.  While  we  find  it  necessary  to  distinguish 
sun  and  moon,  not  a  few  tribes  content  themselves  with  a  single  word 
for  both,  the  exact  reference  being  left  to  the  context.  If  we  complain 
that  so  vague  a  term  fails  to  do  justice  to  an  essential  natural  difference, 
the  Indian  might  well  retaliate  by  pointing  to  the  omnium  gatherum 
character  of  our  term  "weed"  as  contrasted  with  his  own  more  precise 
plant  vocabulary.  Everything  naturally  depends  on  the  point  of  view 
as  determined  by  interest.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  general  terms  is  to  a  large  extent  de- 
pendent on  the  negative  or  positive  character  of  the  interest  in  the  ele- 
/  ments  of  environment  involved./^he  more  necessary  a  particular  cul- 
1  ture  finds  it  to  make  distinctions  within  a  given  range  of  phenomena,  the 
\less  likely  the  existence  of  a  general  term  covering  the  range.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  indifferent  culturally  are  the  elements,  the  more 
likely  that  they  will  all  be  embraced  in  a  single  term  of  general  applica- 
tion. The  case  may  be  summarized,  if  example  can  summarize,  by  saying 
that  to  the  layman  every  animal  form  that  is  neither  human  being, 
quadruped,  fish,  nor  bird,  is  a  bug  or  worm.  To  this  same  type  of  lay- 
man the  concept  and  corresponding  word  "mammal"  would,  for  a  con- 
verse reason,  be  quite  unfamiliar. 

There  is  an  obvious  difference  between  words  that  are  merely  words, 
incapable  of  further  analysis,  and  such  words  as  are  so  evidently  sec- 
ondary in  formation  as  to  yield  analysis  to  even  superficial  reflection. 
A  lion  is  merely  a  lion,  but  a  mountain-lion  suggests  something  more 
than  the  animal  referred  to.  Where  a  transparent  descriptive  term  is 
in  use  for  a  simple  concept,  it  seems  fair  in  most  cases  to  conclude  that 
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the  knowledge  of  the  environmental  element  referred  to  is  comparatively- 
recent,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  present  naming  has  taken  place  at  a 
comparatively  recent  time.  The  destructive  agencies  of  phonetic  change 
would  in  the  long  run  wear  down  originally  descriptive  term.s  to  mere 
labels  or  unanalyzable  words  pure  and  simple.  I  speak  of  this  matter 
here  because  the  transparent  or  untransparent  character  of  a  vocabu- 
lary may  lead  us  to  infer,  if  somewhat  vaguely,  the  length  of  time  that 
a  group  of  people  has  been  familiar  with  a  particular  concept.  People 
who  speak  of  lions  have  evidently  been  familiar  with  that  animal  for 
many  generations.  Those  who  speak  of  mountain  lions  would  seem  to 
date  their  knowledge  of  these  from  yesterday.  The  case  is  even  clearer 
when  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  place-names.  Only  the  student  of 
language  history  is  able  to  analyze  such  names  as  Essex,  Norfolk,  and 
Sutton  into  their  component  elements  as  East  Saxon,  North  Folk,  and 
South  Town,  while  to  the  lay  consciousness  these  names  are  etymologi- 
cal units  as  purely  as  are  "butter"  and  "cheese.x^'  The  contrast  between  a 
country  inhabited  by  an  historically  homogeneous  group  for  a  long  time, 
full  of  etymologically  obscure  place-names,  and  a  newly  settled  country 
with  its  Newto^^^ls,  Wild  woods,  and  Mill  Creeks,  is  apparent.  Naturally 
much  depends  on  the  grammatical  character  of  the  language  itself; 
such  highly  synthetic  forms  of  speech  as  are  many  American  Indian 
languages  seem  to  lose  hold  of  the  descriptive  character  of  their  terms 
less  readily  than  does  English,  for  instance. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  careful  study  of  a  vocabulary  leads  to 
inferences  as  to  the  physical  and  social  environment  of  those  who 
use  the  vocabulary;  furthermore,  that  the  relatively  transparent  or 
untransparent  character  of  the  vocabulary  itself  may  lead  us  to  infer 
as  to  the  degree  of  familiarity  that  has  been  obtained  with  various 
elements  of  this  environment.  Several  students,  notably  Schrader,  in 
dealing  with  Indo-Germanic  material,  have  attempted  to  make  a  still 
more  ambitious  use  of  the  study  of  vocabularies  of  related  languages. 
By  selecting  such  words  as  are  held  in  common  by  all,  or  at  least  several, 
of  a  group  of  genetically  related  languages,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
gather  some  idea  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  hypothetical  language  of 
which  the  forms  of  speech  investigated  are  later  varieties,  and  in  this 
way  to  get  some  idea  of  the  range  of  concepts  possessed  by  the  speakers 
of  the  reconstructed  language.  We  are  here  dealing  with  a  kind  of 
linguistic  archeology.  Undoubtedly  many  students  of  Indo-Germanic 
linguistics  have  gone  altogether  too  far  in  their  attempts  to  reconstruct 
culture  from  comparative  linguistic  evidence,  but  the  value  of  evidence 
obtained  in  this  way  can  not  be  summarily  denied,  even  granted  that 
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words  may  linger  on  long  after  their  original  significance  has  changed. 
The  only  pity  is  that  in  comparing  languages  that  have  diverged  very 
considerably  from  each  other,  and  the  reconstructed  prototype  of  which 
must  therefore  point  to  a  remote  past,  too  little  material  bearing  on  the 
most  interesting  phases  of  culture  can  generally  be  obtained.  We  do 
not  need  extended  linguistic  comparison  to  convince  us  that  at  a  re- 
mote period  in  the  past  people  had  hands  and  fathers,  though  it  would 
be  interesting  to  discover  whether  they  knew  of  the  use  of  salt,  for  in- 
stance.  Naturally  the  possibility  of  secondary  borrowing  of  a  word 
apparently  held  in  common  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  adequate  knowledge  of  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the 
languages  concerned  will  generally  enable  a  careful  analyst  to  keep 
apart  the  native  from  the  borrowed  elements.  There  has  been  too  little 
comparative  linguistic  work  done  in  America  as  yet  to  enable  one  to 
point  to  any  considerable  body  of  tangible  results  of  cultural  interest 
derived  from  such  study,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  with  more  inten- 
sive study  such  results  will  be  forthcoming  in  greater  degree.  Surely 
a  thoroughgoing  study  of  Algonkin,  Siouan,  and  Athabascan  vocabu- 
laries from  this  point  of  view  will  eventually  yield  much  of  interest. 
As  a  passing  example  of  significance,  I  shall  merely  point  out  that 
Nahua  oco-tl,  "Pinus  tenuifolia,"  and  Southern  Paiute  oyo-mp'^,  "fir," 
point  to  a  Uto-Aztekan  stem  oko-  that  has  reference  to  some  variety  of 
pine  or  fir. 

If  the  characteristic  physical  environment  of  a  people  is  to  a  large 

extent  reflected  in  its  language,  this  is  true  to  an  even  greater  extent 

,'of  its  social  environment.  A  large  number,  if  not  most,  of  the  elements 

'  that  make  up  a  physical  environment  are  found  universally  distributed 

j  in  time  and  place,  so  that  there  are  natural  limits  set  to  the  variability 

I  of  lexical  materials  in  so  far  as  they  give  expression  to  concepts  derived 

irom  the  physical  world.  A  culture,  however,  develops  in  numberless 

ways  and  may  reach  any  degree  of  complexity.  Hence  we  need  not  be 

surprised  to  find  that  the  vocabularies  of  peoples  that  differ  widely  in 

character  or  degree  of  culture  share  this  wide  difference.  There  is  a 

difference  between  the  rich,   conceptually  ramified  vocabulary  of  a 

language  like  English  or  French  and  that  of  any  t3'"pical  primitive  group', 

corresponding  in  large  measure  to  that  which  obtains  between  the 

complex  culture  of  the  English-speaking  or  French-speaking  peoples  of 

Europe  and  America  with  its  vast  array  of  specialized  interests,  and  the 

relatively  simple  undifferentiated  culture  of  the  primitive  group.  Such 

variability  of  vocabulary,  as  reflecting  social  environment,  obtains  in 

time  as  well  as  place;  in  other  words,  the  stock  of  culture  concepts  and 
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therefore  also  the  corresponding  vocabulary  become  constantly  en- 
riched and  ramified  with  the  increase  within  a  group  of  cultural  com- 
plexity. That  a  vocabulary  should  thus  to  a  great  degree  reflect  cultural 
complexity  is  practically  self-evident,  for  a  vocabulary,  that  is,  the 
subject  matter  of  a  language,  aims  at  any  given  time  to  serve  as  a  set- 
of  symbols  referring  to  the  culture  background  of  the  grou^  If  by 
complexity  of  language  is  meant  the  range  of  interests  implied  in  its 
vocabulary,  it  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  a  constant  correlation 
between  complexity  of  language  and  culture>If,  however,  as  is  more 
usual,  linguistic  complexity  be  used  to  refer  to  "degree  of  morphologic 
and  syntactic  development,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  such  a  correla- 
tion existsMn  fact,  one  might  almost  make  a  case  for  an  inverse  correla- 
tion and  maintain  that  morphologic  development  tends  to  decrease  with 
increase  of  cultural  complexity.  Examples  of  this  tendency  are  so  easy 
to  find  that  it  is  hardly  worth  our  while  going  into  the  matter  here.  It 
need  merely  be  pointed  out  that  the  history  of  English  and  French 
shows  a  constant  loss  in  elaborateness  of  grammatical  structure  from 
their  earliest  recorded  forms  to  the  present.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
much  must  not  be  made  of  this.  The  existence  of  numerous  relatively 
simple  forms  of  speech  among  primitive  peoples  discourages  the  idea  of 
any  tangible  correlation  between  degree  or  form  of  culture  and  form  of 
speech. 

Is  there,  then,  no  element  of  language  but  its  mere  concrete  sub- 
ject matter  or  vocabulary  that  can  be  shown  to  have  any  relation  to  the 
physical  and  social  environment  of  the  speakers?  It  has  sometimes  been 
claimed  that  the  general  character  of  the  phonetic  system  of  a  language 
is  more  or  less  dependent  on  physical  envirormcient,Uhat  such  communi- 
ties as  dwell  in  mountainous  regions  or  under  other  conditions  tending 
to  make  the  struggle  for  existence  a  difficult  one  develop  acoustically 
harsh  forms  of  speech,  while  such  as  are  better  favored  by  nature  make 
use  of  relatively  softer  phonetic  systems.  Such  a  theory  is  as  easily 
disproved  as  it  seems  plausible.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  examples  may 
be  adduced  of  harsh  phonetic  systems  in  use  among  mountaineers,  as 
for  instance  those  of  various  languages  spoken  in  the  Caucasus;  nor  is 
it  difficult  to  find  instances  of  acoustically  pleasant  forms  of  speech  in 
use  among  groups  that  are  subjected  to  a  favorable  physical  environ- 
ment. It  is  just  as  easy,  however,  to  adduce  instances  to  the  contrary 
of  both  of  these.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America  found  subsistence  relatively  easy  in  a  country  abounding  in 
many  forms  of  edible  marine  life;  nor  can  they  be  said  to  have  been 
subjected  to  rigorous  climatic  conditions;  yet  in  phonetic  harshness 
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their  languages  rival  those  of  the  Caucasus.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps 
no  people  has  ever  been  subjected  to  a  more  forbidding  physical  en- 
vironment than  the  Eskimos,  yet  the  Eskimo  language  not  only  im- 
presses one  as  possessed  of  a  relatively  agreeable  phonetic  system  when 
compared  with  the  languages  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  but  may  even 
perhaps  be  thought  to  compare  favorably  with  American  Indian  lan- 
guages generally.  There  are  many  cases,  to  be  sure,  of  distinct  languages 
with  comparable  phonetic  systems  spoken  over  a  continuous  territory 
of  fairly  uniform  physical  characteristics,  yet  in  all  such  cases  it  can 
readily  be  shown  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  the  direct  influence  of 
the  environment  itself,  but  with  psychological  factors  of  a  much  subtler 
character,  comparable  perhaps  to  such  as  operate  in  the  diffusion  of 
cultural  elements.  Thus  the  phonetic  systems  of  Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsim- 
shian,  Kwakiutl,  and  Salish  are  not  similar  because  belonging  to  lan- 
guages whose  speakers  are  placed  in  about  the  same  set  of  environmental 
conditions,  but  merely  because  these  speakers  are  geographically  con- 
tiguous to  each  other  and  hence  capable  of  exerting  mutual  psychological 
influence. 

Leaving  these  general  considerations  on  the  lack  of  correlation  be- 
tween physical  environment  and  a  phonetic  system  as  a  whole  we 
may  point  to  several  striking  instances,  on  the  one  hand,  of  phonetic 
resemblances  between  languages  spoken  by  groups  living  in  widely 
different  environments  and  belonging  to  widely  different  cultural 
strata,  on  the  other  hand,  of  no  less  striking  phonetic  differences  that 
obtain  between  languages  spoken  in  adjoining  regions  of  identical  or 
similar  environment  and  sharing  in  the  same  culture.  These  examples 
will  serve  to  emphasize  the  point  already  made.  The  use  of  pitch  accent 
as  a  significant  element  of  speech  is  found  in  Chinese  and  neighboring 
languages  of  southeastern  Asia,  Ewe  and  other  languages  of  western 
Africa,  Hottentot  in  South  Africa,  Swedish,  Tewa  in  New  Mexico,  and 
Takelma  in  southwestern  Oregon.  In  this  set  of  instances  we  have  illus- 
strated  practically  the  whole  gamut  of  environmental  and  cultural 
conditions.  Nasalized  vowels  occur  not  only  in  French  and  Portuguese, 
but  also  in  Ewe,  Iroquois,  and  Siouan.  "Fortis"  consonants,  i.e.,  stop 
consonants  pronounced  with  simultaneous  closure  and  subsequent  re- 
lease of  glottal  cords,  are  found  not  only  in  many  languages  of  America 
west  of  the  Rockies,  but  also  in  Siouan,  and  in  Georgian  and  other 
languages  of  the  Caucasus.  Glottal  stops  as  significant  elements  of 
speech  are  found  not  only  plentifully  illustrated  in  many,  perhaps 
most,  American  Indian  languages,  but  also  in  Danish  and  in  Lettish, 
one  of  the  Letto-Slavic  languages  of  Western  Russia.  So  highly  peculiar 
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sounds  as  the  hoarse  ha  and  strangulated-sounding  'ain  of  Arabic  are 
found  in  almost  identical  form  in  Nootka.  And  so  on  indefinitely.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  the  English  and  French  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
said  to  be  closely  related  culturally,  there  are  very  striking  differences 
in  the  phonetic  systems  made  use  of  by  each.  Turning  to  aboriginal 
America,  we  find  that  two  such  closely  related  groups  of  tribes,  from  a 
cultural  standpoint,  as  the  Iroquois  and  neighboring  eastern  Algonkins 
speak  widely  different  languages,  both  phonetically  and  morphologically. 
The  Yurok,  Karok,  and  Hupa,  all  three  occupying  a  small  territory 
in  northwestern  California,  foiTn  a  most  intimate  cultural  unit.  Yet 
here  again  we  find  that  the  phonetic  differences  between  the  languages 
spoken  by  these  tribes  are  great,  and  so  on  indefinitely  again.  There 
seems  nothing  for  it,  then,  but  to  postulate  an  absolute  lack  of  correla- 
tion between  physical  and  social  environment  and  phonetic  systems, 
either  in  their  general  acoustic  aspect  or  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  particular  phonetic  elements. 

One  feels  inclined  to  attribute  a  lack  of  correlation  between  phonetic  "^ 
system  and  environment  to  the  comparatively  accidental  character  of^ 
a  phonetic  system  in  itself;  or,  to  express  it  somewhat  more  clearly,  to 
the  fact  that /phonetic  systems  may  be  thought  to  have  a  quasi-me- 
chanical growth,  at  no  stage  subject  to  conscious  reflection  and  hence 
not  likely  in  any  way  to  be  dependent  on  environmental  conditions,  or, 
if  so,  only  in  a  remotely  indirect  manner.  Linguistic  morphology,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  giving  evidence  of  certain  definite  modes  of  thought 
prevalent  among  the  speakers  of  the  language,  may  be  thought  to  stand 
in  some  sort  of  relation  to  the  stock  ,of  concepts  forming  the  mental 
stock  in  trade,  as  it  were,  of  the  group.  As  this  stock  of  concepts,  how- 
ever, is  necessarily  determined  by  the  physical  and  social  environment, 
it  follows  that  some  sort  of  correlation  between  these  environments  and 
grammatical  structure  might  be  looked  for.  And  yet  the  negative  evi- 
dence is  as  strong  in  this  case  as  in  the  parallel  one  just  disposed  of. 
We  may  consider  the  subject  matter  of  morphology  as  made  up  of  cer- 
tain logical  or  psychological  categories  of  thought  that  receive  gram- 
matical treatment  and  of  formal  methods  of  expressing  these.  The 
distinct  character  of  these  two  groups  of  morphological  phenomena 
may  be  illustrated  by  pointing  out  that  neighboring  languages  may 
influence,  or  at  any  rate  resemble,  each  other  in  the  one  set  without 
necessary  corresponding  influence  or  resemblance  in  the  other.  Thus, 
the  device  of  reduplication  is  widespread  in  American  Indian  languages, 
yet  the  concepts  expressed  by  this  method  vary  widely.  Here  we  deal 
with  a  widespread  formal  device  as  such.  Conversely,  the  notion  of 
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inferential  activity,  this  is,  of  action,  knowledge  of  which  is  based  on 
inference  rather  than  personal  authority  is  also  found  widely  expressed 
in  American  languages,  but  by  means  ofs  everal  distinct  formal  proc- 
esses. Here  we  deal  with  a  widespread  grammatically  utilized  category 
of  thought  as  such. 

Now,  in  rummaging  through  many  languages  one  finds  numerous 
instances  both  of  striking  similarities  in  the  formal  processes  of  mor- 
phology and  of  striking  similarities  or  identities  of  concepts  receiving 
grammatical  treatment,  similarities  and  identities  that  seem  to  run  in 
no  kind  of  correspondence  to  environmental  factors.  The  presence  of 
vocalic  changes  in  verb  or  noun  stems  in  Indo-Germanic  languages, 
Semitic,  Takelma,  and  Yana  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  the  former. 
A  further  example  is  the  presence  of  the  infixation  of  grammatical 
elements  in  the  body  of  a  noun  or  verb  stem  in  Malayan,  Mon-Khmer, 
and  Siouan.  It  will  be  noticed  that  despite  the  very  characteristic 
types  of  formal  processes  that  I  have  employed  for  illustrative  purposes 
they  crop  up  in  markedly  distinct  environments.  A  striking  example, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  a  category  of  thought  of  grammatical  significance 
found  irregularly  distributed  and  covering  a  wide  range  of  environ- 
ments, is  grammatical  gender  based  on  sex.  This  we  find  illustrated  in 
Indo-Germanic,  Semitic,  Hottentot  of  South  Africa,  and  Chinook  of 
the  lower  Columbia.  Other  striking  examples  are  the  existence  of  syn- 
tactic cases,  primarily  subjective  and  objective,  in  Indo-Germanic, 
Semitic,  and  Ute;  and  the  distinction  between  exclusive  and  inclusive 
duality  or  plurality  of  the  first  person  found  in  Kwakiutl,  Shoshonean, 
Iroquois,  Hottentot,  and  Melanesian. 

The  complementary  evidence  for  such  lack  of  correlation  as  we  have 
been  speaking  of  is  afforded  by  instances  of  morphologic  differences 
found  in  neighboring  languages  in  use  among  peoples  subjected  to 
practically  the  same  set  of  environmental  influences,  physical  and 
social.  A  few  pertinent  examples  will  suffice.  The  Chinook  and  Salish 
tribes  of  the  lower  Columbia  and  west  coast  of  Washington  form  a 
cultural  unit  set  in  a  homogeneous  physical  environment,  yet  far- 
reaching  morphologic  differences  obtain  between  the  languages  of  the 
two  groups  of  tribes.  The  Salish  languages  make  a  superabundant  use 
of  reduplication  for  various  grammatical  purposes,  whereas  in  Chinook 
reduplication,  though  occurring  in  a  limited  sense,  has  no  grammatical 
-significance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  sex  gender  rigidly  carried 
out  in  the  noun  and  verb  system  of  Chinook  is  shared  by  the  Coast 
Salish  dialects  only  in  so  far  as  prenominal  articles  are  found  to  express 
distinctions  of  gender,  while  the  interior  Salish  languages  lack  even 
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this  feature  entirely.  Perhaps  an  even  more  striking  instance  of  radical 
morphological  dissimilarity  in  neighboring  languages  of  a  single  cul- 
ture area  is  afforded  by  Yana  and  Maidu,  spoken  in  north  central 
California.  Maidu  makes  use  of  a  large  number  of  grammatical  prefixes 
and  employs  reduplication  for  grammatical  purposes  to  at  least  some 
extent.  Yana  knows  nothing  of  either  prefixes  or  reduplication.  On  the 
other  hand,  Maidu  lacks  such  characteristic  Yana  features  as  the  differ- 
ence in  form  between  the  men's  and  women's  language,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  several  hundreds  of  grammatical  suffixes,  some  of  them 
expressing  such  concrete  verbal  force  as  to  warrant  their  being  inter- 
preted rather  as  verb  stems  in  secondary  position  than  as  suffixes  proper. 
To  turn  to  the  Old  World,  we  find  that  Hungarian  differs  from  the 
neighboring  Indo-Germanic  languages  in  its  lack  of  sex  gender  and  in 
its  employment  of  the  principle  of  vocalic  harmony,  a  feature  which, 
though  primarily  phonetic  in  character,  nevertheless  has  an  important 

fammatical  bearing. 
In  some  respects  the  establishment  of  failure  of  phonetic  and  mor- 
phologic characteristics  of  a  language  to  stand  in  any  sort  of  relation  to 
the  environment  in  which  it  is  spoken  seems  disappointing.  Can  it  be, 
after  all,  that  the  formal  groundwork  of  a  language  is  no  indication 
whatsoever  of  the  cultural  complex  that  it  expresses  in  its  subject 
matter?  If  we  look  more  sharply,  we  shall  find  in  certain  cases  that  at 
least  some  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  cultural  complex  are  em- 
bodied in  grammatical  form.  This  is  true  particularly  of  synthetic 
languages  operating  with  a  large  number  of  prefixes  or  suffixes  of  rela- 
tively concrete  significance.'  The  use  in  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka,  for  in- 
stance, of  local  suffixes  defining  activities  as  taking  place  on  the  beach, 
rocks,  or  sea,  in  cases  where  in  most  languages  it  would  be  far  more 
idiomatic  to  omit  all  such  reference,  evidently  points  to  the  nature  of 
the  physical  environment  and  economic  interests  connected  therewith 
among  these  Indians.  Similarly,  when  we  find  that  such  ideas  as  those 
of  buying,  giving  a  feast  of  some  kind  of  food,  giving  a  potlatch  for 
some  person,  and  asking  for  a  particular  gift  at  a  girl's  puberty  ceremony, 
are  expressed  in  Nootka  by  means  of  grammatical  suflSxes,  we  are  led 
to  infer  that  each  of  these  acts  is  a  highly  typical  one  in  the  life  of  the 
tribe,  and  hence  constitute  important  elements  in  its  culture.  This 
type  of  correlation  may  be  further  exemplified  by  the  use  in  Kwa- 
kiutl, Nootka,  and  Salish  of  distinct  series  of  numerals  for  various 
classes  of  objects,  a  feature  which  is  pushed  to  its  greatest  length, 
perhaps,  in  Tsimshian.  This  grammatical  peculiarity  at  least  sug- 
gests definite  methods  of  counting,  and  would  seem  to  emphasize  the 
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concept  of  property,  which  we  know  to  be  so  highly  developed  among 
the  West  Coast  Indians.  Adopting  such  comparatively  obvious  ex- 
amples as  our  cue,  one  might  go  on  indefinitely  and  seize  upon  any 
grammatical  peculiarity  with  a  view  to  interpreting  it  in  terms  of 
culture  or  physical  environment.  Thus,  one  might  infer  a  different 
social  attitude  toward  woman  in  those  cases  w^here  sex  gender  is  made 
grammatical  use  of.  It  needs  but  this  last  potential  example  to  show 
to  what  flights  of  fancy  this  mode  of  argumentation  would  lead  one. 
If  we  examine  the  more  legitimate  instances  of  cultural-grammatical 
correlation,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not,  after  all,  the  granmiatical  form 
as  such  with  which  we  operate,  but  merely  the  content  of  that  form; 
in  other  words,  the  correlation  turns  out  to  be,  at  last  analysis,  merely 
one  of  environment  and  vocabulary,  with  which  we  have  already 
become  familiar.  The  main  interest  morphologically  in  Nootka  suffixes 
of  the  class  illustrated  lies  in  the  fact  that  certain  elements  used  to 
verbify  nouns  are  suffixed  to  noun  stems.  This  is  a  psychological  fact 
which  can  not  well  be  correlated  with  any  fact  of  culture  or  physical 
environment  that  we  know  of.  The  particular  manner  in  which  a  noun 
is  verbified,  or  the  degree  of  concreteness  of  meaning  conveyed  by  the 
suffix,  are  matters  of  relative  indifference  to  a  linguist. 
/  We  seem,  then,  perhaps  reluctantly,  forced  to  admit  that,  apart  from 
/the  reflection  of  environment  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  language,  there  is 
1  nothing  in  the  language  itself  that  can  be  shown  to  be  directly  asso- 
'ciated  with  environment.  One  wonders  why,  if  such  be  the  case,  so 
large  a  number  of  distinct  phonetic  systems  and  types  of  linguistic 
morphology  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world\  Perhaps  the  whole 
problem  of  the  relation  between  culture  and  environment  generally, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  language,  on  the  other,  may  be  furthered  some- 
what by  a  consideration  simply  of  the  rate  of  change  or  development  of 
both/ Linguistic  features  are  necessarily  less  capable  of  rising  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  speakers  than  traits  of  culture.  Without  here 
attempting  to  go  into  an  analysis  of  this  psychological  difference  be- 
I  tween  the  two  sets  of  phenomena,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  changes 
in  culture  are  the  result,  to  at  least  a  considerable  extent,  of  conscious 
\  processes  or  of  processes  more  easily  made  conscious,  whereas  those  of 
n  language  are  to  be  explained,  if  explained  at  all,  as  due  to  the  more 
IVninute  action  of  psychological  factors  beyond  the  control  of  will  or 
reflection.Nlf  this  be  true,  and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is,  we  must  conclude  that  cultural  change  and  linguistic  change 
do  not  move  along  parallel  lines  and  hence  do  not  tend  to  stand  in 
a  close  causal  relation.  This  point  of  view  makes  it  quite  legitimate 
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to  grant,  if  necessary,  the  existence  at  some  primitive  stage  in  the 
past  of  a  more  definite  association  between  environment  and  hnguistic 
form  than  can  now  be  posited  anywhere,  for  the  different  character  and 
rate  of  change  in  hnguistic  and  cultural  phenomena,  conditioned  by  the 
very  nature  of  those  phenomena,  would  in  the  long  run  very  materially 
disturb  and  ultimately  entirely  eliminate  such  an  association. 

We  may  conceive,  somewhat  schematically,  the  development  of  cul- 
ture and  language  to  have  taken  place  as  follows^A  primitive  group,  / 
among  whom  even  the  beginnings  of  culture  and  language  are  as  yet  / 
hardly  in  evidence,  may  nevertheless  be  supposed  to  behave  in  accord- 
ance with  a  fairly  definite  group  psychology,  determined,  we  will  sup- 
pose, partly  by  race  mind,  partly  by  physical  environment.  On  the  basis 
of  this  group  psychology,  whatever  tendencies  it  may  possess,  a  lan- 
guage and  a  culture  will  slowly  develop.  As  both  of  these  are  directly 
determined,  to  begin  with,  by  fundamental  factors  of  race  and  physical 
environment,  they  will  parallel  each  other  somewhat  closely,  so  that 
the  forms  of  cultural  activity  will  be  reflected  in  the  grammatical  system 
of  the  language.  In  other  words,  not  only  will  the  words  themselves  of  a 
language  serve  as  symbols  of  detached  cultural  elements,  as  is  true  of 
languages  at  all  periods  of  development,  but  we  may  suppose  the 
grammatical  categories  and  processes  themselves  to  sj^mbolize  corre- 
sponding types  of  thought  and  activity  of  cultural  significance.^.  To 
some  extent  culture  and  language  may  then  be  conceived  of  as  in  a 
constant  state  of  interaction  and  definite  association  for  a  considerable 
lapse  of  tim"^..,,This  state  of  correlation,  however,  can  not  continue 
indefinitely.  With  gradual  change  of  group  psychology  and  physical 
environment  more  or  less  profound  changes  must  be  effected  in  the 
form  and  content  of  both  language  and  culture.  Language  and  culture, 
however,  are  obviously  not  the  direct  expression  of  racial  psychology 
and  physical  environment,  but  depend  for  their  existence  and  con- 
tinuance primarily  on  the  forces  of  tradition.  Hence,  despite  necessary 
modifications  in  either  with  the  lapse  of  time,  a  conservative  tendency 
will  always  make  itself  felt  as  a  check  to  those  tendencies  that  make  for 
change.  And  here  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  matter.  Cultural  elements,  • 
as  more  definitely  serving  the  immediate  needs  of  society  and  entering 
more  clearly  into  consciousness,  will  not  only  change  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  language,  but  the  form  itself  of  culture,  giving  each  element 
its  relative  significance,  will  be  continually  shaping  itself  anew.  Lin- 
guistic elements,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  may  and  do  readily 
change  in  themselves,  do  not  so  easily  lend  themselves  to  regroupings^ 
owing  to  the  subconscious  character  of  grammatical  classification.  A 
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grammatical  system  as  such  tends  to  persist  indefinitely.  In  other 
words,  the  conservative  tendency  makes  itself  felt  more  profoundly  in 
the  formal  groundwork  of  language  than  in  that  of  culture.  One  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this  is  that  the  forms  of  language  will  in  course  of 
time  cease  to  symbolize  those  of  culture,  and  this  is  our  main  thesis. 
Another  consequence  is  that  the  forms  of  language  may  be  thought  to 
more  accurately  reflect  those  of  a  remotely  past  stage  of  culture  than 
the  present  ones  of  culture  itself.  It  is  not  claimed  that  a  stage  is  ever 
reached  at  which  language  and  culture  stand  in  no  sort  of  relation  to 
each  other,  but  simply  that  the  relative  rates  of  change  of  the  two 
differ  so  materially  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  to  detect  the 
relationship. 

Though  the  forms  of  language  may  not  change  as  rapidly  as  those  of 
culture,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  an  unusual  rate  of  cultural  change  is 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  accelerated  rate  of  change  in  language. 
If  this  point  of  view  be  pushed  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  we  must  be 
led  to  believe  that  rapidly  increasing  complexity  of  culture  necessitates 
correspondingly,  though  not  equally  rapid,  changes  in  linguistic  form 
and  content.  This  view  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  one  generally  held 
with  respect  to  the  greater  conservatism  of  language  in  civilized  com- 
munities than  among  primitive  peoples.  To  be  sure,  the  tendency  to 
rapid  linguistic  change  with  increasingly  rapid  complexity  of  culture 
may  be  checked  by  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  an  advanced 
culture  itseK,  namely,  the  use  of  a  secondary  set  of  language  symbols 
necessarily  possessing  greater  conservatism  than  the  primarily  spoken 
set  of  symbols  and  exerting  a  conservative  influence  on  the  latter.  I 
refer  to  the  use  of  writing.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  apparent  paradox  that  we  have  arrived  at  contains  a  liberal  ele- 
ment of  truth.  I  am  not  inclined  to  consider  it  an  accident  that  the  rapid 
development  of  culture  in  western  Europe  during  the  last  2000  years 
has  been  synchronous  with  what  seems  to  be  unusually  rapid  changes  in 
language.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  matter  definitely,  I 
am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  many  languages  of  primitive  peoples 
have  undergone  as  rapid  modification  in  a  corresponding  period  of  time 
as  has  the  English  language. 

We  have  no  time  at  our  disposal  to  go  more  fully  into  this  purely 
hypothetical  explanation  of  our  failure  to  bring  environment  and  lan- 
guage into  causal  relation,  but  a  metaphor  may  help  us  to  grasp  it. 
Two  men  start  on  a  journey  on  condition  that  each  shift  for  himself, 
depending  on  his  own  resources,  yet  traveling  in  the  same  general  di- 
rection. For  a  considerable  time  the  two  men,  both  as  yet  unwearied, 
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will  keep  pretty  well  together.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  varj'-ing 
degrees  of  physical  strength,  resourcefulness,  ability  to  orient  oneself, 
and  many  other  factors,  will  begin  to  manifest  themselves.  The  actual 
course  traveled  by  each  in  reference  to  the  other  and  to  the  course 
originally  planned  will  diverge  more  and  more,  while  the  absolute 
distance  between  the  two  will  also  tend  to  become  greater  and  greater. 
And  so  with  many  sets  of  historic  sequences  which,  at  one  time  causally 
associated,  tend  in  course  of  time  to  diverge. 


COMMUNICATION* 

It  is  obvious  that  for  the  building  up  of  society,  its  units  and  sub- 
divisions, and  the  understandings  which  prevail  between  its  members 
some  processes  of  communication  are  needed.  While  we  often  speak  of 
society  as  though  it  were  a  static  structure  defined  by  tradition,  it  is, 
in  the  more  intimate  sense,  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  a  highly  intricate 
network  of  partial  or  complete  understandings  between  the  members  of 
organizational  units  of  every  degree  of  size  and  complexity,  ranging 
from  a  pair  of  lovers  or  a  family  to  a  league  of  nations  or  that  ever 
increasing  portion  of  humanity  which  can  be  reached  by  the  press 
through  all  its  transnational  ramifications.  It  is  only  apparently  a 
static  sum  of  social  institutions;  actually  it  is  being  reanimated  or 
creatively  reaffirmed  from  day  to  day  by  particular  acts  of  a  communica- 
tive nature  which  obtain  among  individuals  participating  in  it.  Thus 
the  Republican  party  cannot  be  said  to  exist  as  such,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  its  tradition  is  being  constantly  added  to  and  upheld  by 
such  simple  acts  of  communication  as  that  John  Doe  votes  the  Republi- 
can ticket,  thereby  communicating  a  certain  kind  of  message,  or  that 
a  half-dozen  individuals  meet  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  formally  or 
informally,  in  order  to  communicate  ideas  to  each  other  and  eventually 
to  decide  what  points  of  national  interest,  real  or  supposed,  are  to  be 
allowed  to  come  up  many  months  later  for  discussion  in  a  gathering  of 
members  of  the  party.  The  Republican  party  as  a  historic  entity  is 
merely  abstracted  from  thousands  upon  thousands  of  such  single  acts 
of  communication,  which  have  in  common  certain  persistent  features  of 
reference.  If  we  extend  this  example  into  every  conceivable  field  in 
which  communication  has  a  place,  we  soon  realize  that  every  cultural 
pattern  and  every  single  act  of  social  behavior  involve  communication 
in  either  an  explicit  or  an  implicit  sense. 

One  may  conveniently  distinguish  between  certain  fundamental 
techniques,  or  primary  processes,  which  are  communicative  in  char- 
acter, and  certain  secondary  techniques  which  facilitate  the  process  of 
communication.  The  distinction  is  perhaps  of  no  great  psychological 
importance  but  has  a  very  real  historical  and  sociological  significance, 
inasmuch  as  the  fundamental  processes  are  common  to  all  mankind, 
while  the  secondary  techniques  emerge  only  at  relatively  sophisticated 
levels  of  civilization.  Among  the  primary  communicative  processes  of 
society  may  be  mentioned:  language;  gesture,  in  its  widest  sense;  the 

*  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1931),  4:  78-81. 
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imitation  of  overt  behavior;  and  a  large  and  ill-defined  group  of  im- 
plicit processes  which  grow  out  of  overt  behavior  and  which  may  be 
rather  vaguely  referred  to  as  "social  suggestion." 

Language  is  the  most  explicit  type  of  communicative  behavior  that 
we  know  of.  It  need  not  here  be  defined  beyond  pointing  out  that  it 
consists  in  every  case  known  to  us  of  an  absolutely  complete  referential 
apparatus  of  phonetic  symbols  which  have  the  property  of  locating 
every  known  social  referent,  including  all  the  recognized  data  of  per- 
ception which  the  society  that  it  serves  carries  in  its  tradition.  Language 
is  the  communicative  process  par  excellence  in  every  known  society, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  observe  that  whatever  may  be  the 
shortcomings  of  a  primitive  society  judged  from  the  vantage  point  of 
civilization,  its  language  inevitably  forms  as  sure,  complete,  and  po- 
tentially creative  an  apparatus  of  referential  symbolism  as  the  most 
sophisticated  language  that  we  know  of.  What  this  means  for  a  theory 
of  communication  is  that  the  mechanics  of  significant  understanding 
between  human  beings  are  as  sure  and  complex  and  rich  in  overtones  in 
one  society  as  in  another,  primitive  or  sophisticated. 

Gesture  includes  much  more  than  the  manipulation  of  the  hands 
and  other  visible  and  movable  parts  of  the  organism.  Intonations  of 
the  voice  may  register  attitudes  and  feelings  quite  as  significantly  as 
the  clenched  fist,  the  wave  of  the  hand,  the  shrugging  of  the  shoulders, 
or  the  lifting  of  the  eyebrows.  The  field  of  gesture  interplays  constantly 
with  that  of  language  proper,  but  there  are  many  facts  of  a  psychological 
and  historical  order  which  show  that  there  are  subtle  yet  firm  lines  of 
demarcation  between  them.  Thus,  to  give  but  one  example,  the  con- 
sistent message  delivered  by  language  symbolism  in  the  narrow  sense, 
whether  by  speech  or  by  writing,  may  flatly  contradict  the  message 
communicated  by  the  synchronous  system  of  gestures,  consisting  of 
movements  of  the  hands  and  head,  intonations  of  the  voice,  and  breath- 
ing symbolisms.  The  former  system  may  be  entirely  conscious,  the 
latter  entirely  unconscious.  Linguistic,  as  opposed  to  gesture,  com- 
munication tends  to  be  the  official  and  socially  accredited  one;  hence 
one  may  intuitively  interpret  the  relatively  unconscious  symbolisms  of 
gesture  as  psychologically  more  significant  in  a  given  context  than  the 
words  actually  used.  In  such  cases  as  these  we  have  a  conflict  between 
explicit  and  implicit  communications  in  the  growth  of  the  individual's 
social  experience. 

The  primary  condition  for  the  consolidation  of  society  is  the  imita- 
tion of  overt  behavior.  Such  imitation,  while  not  communicative  in 
intent,  has  always  the  retroactive  value  of  a  conamunication,  for  in  the 
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process  of  falling  in  with  the  ways  of  society  one  in  effect  acquiesces 
in  the  meanings  that  inhere  in  these  ways.  When  one  learns  to  go  to 
church,  for  instance,  because  other  members  of  the  community  set  the 
pace  for  this  kind  of  activity,  it  is  as  though  a  communication  had  been 
received  and  acted  upon.  It  is  the  function  of  language  to  articulate  and 
rationalize  the  full  content  of  these  informal  communications  in  the 
growth  of  the  individual's  social  experience. 

Even  Jess  directly  communicative  in  character  than  overt  behavior 
and  its  imitation  is  "social  suggestion"  as  the  sum  total  of  new  acts  and 
new  meanings  that  are  implicitly  made  possible  by  these  types  of  social 
behavior.  Thus,  the  particular  method  of  revolting  against  the  habit  of 
church  going  in  a  given  society,  while  contradictory,  on  the  surface,  of 
the  conventional  meanings  of  that  society,  may  nevertheless  receive 
all  its  social  significance  from  hundreds  of  existing  prior  communica- 
tions that  belong  to  the  culture  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  The  importance 
of  the  unformulated  and  unverbalized  communications  of  society  is  so 
great  that  one  who  is  not  intuitively  familiar  with  them  is  likely  to  be 
baffled  by  the  significance  of  certain  kinds  of  behavior,  even  if  he  is 
thoroughly  aware  of  their  external  forms  and  of  the  verbal  symbols 
that  accompany  them.  It  is  largely  the  function  of  the  artist  to  make 
articulate  these  more  subtle  intentions  of  society. 

Communicative  processes  do  not  merely  apply  to  society  as  such; 
they  are  indefinitely  varied  as  to  form  and  meaning  for  the  various 
types  of  personal  relationship  into  which  society  resolves  itself.  Thus 
a  fixed  type  of  conduct  or  a  linguistic  symbol  has  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily the  same  communicative  significance  within  the  confines  of  the 
family,  among  the  members  of  an  economic  group,  and  in  the  nation  at 
large.  Generally  speaking,  the  smaller  the  circle  and  the  more  complex 
the  understandings  already  arrived  at  within  it,  the  more  economical 
can  the  act  of  communication  afford  to  become.  A  single  word  passed 
between  members  of  an  intimate  group,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  vague- 
ness and  ambiguity,  may  constitute  a  far  more  precise  communication 
than  volumes  of  carefully  prepared  correspondence  interchanged  be- 
tween two  governments. 

There  seem  to  be  three  main  classes  of  techniques  which  have  for 
their  object  the  facilitation  of  the  primary  communicative  processes  of 
society.  These  may  be  referred  to  as:  language  transfers;  symbolisms 
arising  from  special  technical  situations;  and  the  creation  of  physical 
conditions  favorable  for  the  communicative  act.  Of  language  transfers 
the  best  known  example  is  writing.  The  Morse  telegraph  code  is  another 
example.  These  and  many  other  communicative  techniques  have  this 
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in  common,  that  while  they  are  overtly  not  at  all  like  each  other,  then- 
organization  is  based  on  the  primary  symbolic  organization  which  has 
arisen  in  the  domain  of  speech.  Psychologically,  therefore,  they  extend 
the  communicative  character  of  speech  to  situations  in  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  speech  is  not  possible. 

In  the  more  special  class  of  communicative  symbolism  one  cannot 
make  a  word-to-word  translation,  as  it  were,  back  to  speech  but  can 
only  paraphrase  in  speech  the  intent  of  the  communication.  Here 
belong  such  symbolic  systems  as  wig^^agging,  the  use  of  railroad  lights, 
bugle  calls  in  the  army,  and  smoke  signals.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that,  while  they  are  late  in  developing  in  the  history  of  society,  they  are 
very  much  less  complex  in  structure  than  language  itself.  They  are  of 
value  partly  in  helping  out  a  situation  where  neither  language  nor  some 
form  of  language  transfer  can  be  applied,  partly  where  it  is  desired  to 
encourage  the  automatic  nature  of  the  desired  response.  Thus,  because 
language  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  meaning,  it  sometimes  becomes  a 
little  annoying  or  even  dangerous  to  rely  upon  it  where  only  a  simple 
this  or  that,  or  3'es  or  no,  is  expected  to  be  the  response. 

The  importance  of  extending  the  physical  conditions  allowing  for 
communication  is  obvious.  The  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
the  radio,  and  the  airplane  are  among  the  best  examples.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  such  instruments  as  the  railroad  and  the  radio  are  not  com- 
municative in  character  as  such;  they  become  so  only  because  they 
facilitate  the  presentation  of  types  of  stimuli  which  act  as  symbols  of 
communication  or  which  contain  implications  of  communicative  signifi- 
cance. Thus,  a  telephone  is  of  no  use  unless  the  party  at  the  other  end 
understands  the  language  of  the  person  calling  up.  Again,  the  fact  that 
a  railroad  runs  me  to  a  certain  point  is  of  no  real  communicative  im- 
portance unless  there  are  fixed  bonds  of  interest  which  connect  me  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  The  failure  to  bear  in  mind  these  obvious 
points  has  tended  to  make  some  writers  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  spread  in  modern  times  of  such  inventions  as  the  railroad  and  the 
telephone. 

The  history  of  civilization  has  been  marked  by  a  progressive  increase 
in  the  radius  of  communication.  In  a  typically  primitive  society  com- 
munication is  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  tribe  and,  at  best,  a  small 
number  of  surrounding  tribes  with  whom  relations  are  intermittent 
rather  than  continuous  and  who  act  as  a  kind  of  buffer  between  the 
significant  psychological  world — the  world  of  one's  own  tribal  culture — 
and  the  great  unkno^\'n  or  unreal  that  lies  beyond.  Today,  in  our  own 
civiHzation,  the  appearance  of  a  new  fashion  in  Paris  is  linked  by  a 
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series  of  rapid  and  necessary  events  with  the  appearance  of  the  same 
fashion  in  such  distant  places  as  Berlin,  London,  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Yokohama.  The  underlying  reason  for  this  remarkable  change 
in  the  radius  and  rapidity  of  communication  is  the  gradual  diffusion  of 
cultural  traits,  in  other  words,  of  meaningful  cultural  reactions.  Among 
the  various  types  of  cultural  diffusion  that  of  language  itself  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  Secondary  technical  devices  making  for  ease  of 
communication  are  also,  of  course,  of  prime  importance. 

The  multiplication  of  far-reaching  techniques  of  communication  has 
two  important  results.  In  the  first  place,  it  increases  the  sheer  radius 
of  communication,  so  that  for  certain  purposes  the  whole  civilized 
world  is  made  the  psychological  equivalent  of  a  primitive  tribe.  In  the 
second  place,  it  lessens  the  importance  of  mere  geographical  contiguity. 
Owing  to  the  technical  nature  of  these  sophisticated  communicative 
devices,  parts  of  the  world  that  are  geographically  remote  may,  in  terms 
of  behavior,  be  actually  much  closer  to  each  other  than  adjoining  re- 
gions, which,  from  the  historical  standpoint,  are  supposed  to  share  a 
larger  body  of  common  understandings.  This  means,  of  course,  a  tend- 
ency to  remap  the  world  both  sociologically  and  psychologically.  Even 
now  it  is  possible  to  say  that  the  scattered  "scientific  world"  is  a  social 
unity  which  has  no  clearcut  geographical  location.  Further,  the  world 
of  urban  understanding  in  America  contrasts  rather  sharply  with  the 
rural  world.  The  weakening  of  the  geographical  factor  in  social  organiza- 
tion must  in  the  long  run  profoundly  modify  our  attitude  toward  the 
meaning  of  personal  relations  and  of  social  classes  and  even  of  nationali- 
ties. 

The  increasing  ease  of  communication  is  purchased  at  a  price,  for  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  an  intended  communication 
within  the  desired  bounds.  A  humble  example  of  this  new  problem  is  the 
inadvisability  of  making  certain  kinds  of  statement  on  the  telephone. 
Another  example  is  the  insidious  cheapening  of  literary  and  artistic 
values  due  to  the  foreseen  and  economically  advantageous  "widening 
of  the  appeal."  All  effects  which  demand  a  certain  intimacy  of  under- 
standing tend  to  become  difficult  and  are  therefore  avoided.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  obvious  increase  of  overt  communication  is  not 
constantly  being  corrected,  as  it  were,  by  the  creation  of  new  obstacles 
to  communication.  The  fear  of  being  too  easily  understood  may,  in 
many  cases,  be  more  aptly  defined  as  the  fear  of  being  understood  by 
too  many — so  many,  indeed,  as  to  endanger  the  psychological  reality  of 
the  image  of  the  enlarged  self  confronting  the  not-self. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  rather  the  obstacles  to  communication 
that  are  felt  as  annoying  or  ominous.  The  most  important  of  these  ob- 
stacles in  the  modern  world  is  undoubtedly  the  great  diversity  of  lan- 
guages. The  enormous  amount  of  energy  put  into  the  task  of  translation 
implies  a  passionate  desire  to  make  as  light  of  the  language  difficulty 
as  possible.  In  the  long  run  it  seems  almost  unavoidable  that  the  civil- 
ized world  will  adopt  some  one  language  of  intercommunication,  say 
English  or  Esperanto,  which  can  be  set  aside  for  denotive  purposes  pure 
and  simple. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
AUXILIARY  LANGUAGE* 

As  TO  THE  theoretical  desirability  of  an  international  auxiliary  lan- 
guage there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion.  As  to  just  what  factors  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  should  be  allowed  to  weigh  most  heavily 
there  is  room  for  every  possible  difference  of  opinion,  and  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  interlinguists  are  far  from  having  reached  complete 
agreement  as  to  either  method  or  content.  So  far  as  the  advocates  of  a 
constructed  international  language  are  concerned,  it  is  rather  to  be 
wondered  at  how  much  in  common  their  proposals  actually  have,  both 
in  vocabulary  and  in  general  spirit  of  procedure.  The  crucial  differences 
of  opinion  lie  not  so  much  between  one  constructed  language  and  an- 
other as  between  the  idea  of  a  constructed  language  and  that  of  an 
already  well-established  national  one,  whether  in  its  traditional,  au- 
thorized form  or  in  some  simplified  form  of  it.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  it  said  by  those  who  stand  somewhat  outside  the  international 
language  question  that  some  such  regular  system  as  Esperanto  is 
theoretically  desirable  but  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  work  for  it  because 
English  is  already  de  facto  the  international  language  of  modern  times — 
if  not  altogether  at  the  moment,  then  in  the  immediate  future — that 
English  is  simple  enough  and  regular  enough  to  satisfy  all  practical 
requirements,  and  that  the  precise  form  of  it  as  an  international  lan- 
guage may  well  be  left  to  historical  and  psychological  factors  that  one 
need  not  worry  about  in  advance.  This  point  of  view  has  a  certain 
pleasing  plausibility  about  it  but,  like  so  many  things  that  seem  plausible 
and  effortless,  it  may  none  the  less  embody  a  number  of  fallacies. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  try  to  clarify  the  fundamental 
question  of  what  is  to  be  expected  of  an  international  auxiliary  lan- 
guage, and  whether  the  explicit  and  tacit  requirements  can  be  better 
satisfied  by  a  constructed  language  or  by  a  national  language,  including 
some  simplified  version  of  it.  I  believe  that  much  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
international  language  question  lies  precisely  in  lack  of  clarity  as  to 
these  fundamental  functions. 

There  are  two  considerations,  often  intermingled  in  practice,  which 
arouse  the  thought  of  an  international  language.  The  first  is  the  purely 
practical  problem  of  facilitating  the  growing  need  for  international 

*  Psyche,  11  (1931):  4-15.  Also  published  in  H.  N.  Shenton,  E.  Sapir,  and  O. 
Jesperson,  International  Communication:  A  Symposium  on  the  Language  Prob- 
lem (London,  1931),  pp.  65-94. 
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communication  in  its  most  elementary  sense.  A  firm,  for  instance,  that 
does  business  in  many  countries  of  the  world  is  driven  to  spend  an 
enormous  amount  of  time,  labour,  and  money  in  providing  for  transla- 
tion services.  From  a  purely  technological  point  of  view,  all  this  is 
sheer  waste,  and  while  one  accepts  the  necessity  of  going  to  all  the 
linguistic  trouble  that  the  expansion  of  trade  demands,  one  does  so 
with  something  like  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder.  One  speaks  of  a  'necessary 
evil.'  Again,  at  an  international  scientific  meeting  one  is  invariably 
dissappointed  to  find  that  the  primary  difficulty  of  communicating 
with  foreign  scientists  because  of  differences  of  language  habits  makes 
it  not  so  easy  to  exchange  ideas  of  moment  as  one  had  fantasied  might 
be  the  case  before  setting  sail.  Here  again  one  speaks  of  a  'necessary 
evil,'  and  comforts  oneself  with  the  reflection  that  if  the  scientific 
ideas  which  it  was  not  too  easy  to  follow  at  the  meeting  are  of  moment 
they  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  presented  in  cold  print,  so  that  nothing 
is  essentially   lost.   One   can  always  congratulate  oneself  on  having 
had  an  interesting  time  and  on  having  made  some  charming  personal 
contacts.  Such  examples  can,  of  course,  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 
Too  much  is  not  made,  as  a  rule,  of  any  specific  difficulty  in  linguistic 
communication,  but  the  cumulative  effect  of  these  difficulties  is  stu- 
pendous in  magnitude.  Sooner  or  later  one  chafes  and  begins  to  wonder 
whether  the  evil  is  as  'necessary'  as  tradition  would  have  it.  Impa- 
tience translates  itself  into  a  desire  to  have  something  immediate  done 
about  it  all,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  impatience,  resolves 
itself  in  the  easiest  way  that  lies  ready  to  hand.  Why  not  push  English, 
for  instance,  which  is  already  spoken  over  a  larger  area  than  any  other 
language  of  modern  times,  and  which  shows  every  sign  of  spreading  in 
the  world  of  commerce  and  travel?  The  consideration  which  gives  rise 
to  reflections  of  this  sort,  grounded  in  impatience  as  it  is,  looks  for  no 
more  worthy  solution  of  the  difficulty  than  a  sort  of  minimum  language, 
a  lingua  franca  of  the  modern  world.  Those  who  argue  in  this  spirit 
invariably  pride  themselves  on  being  'practical,'  and,  like  all  'practical' 
people,  they  are  apt  to  argue  without  their  host. 

The  opposed  consideration  is  not  as  easy  to  state  and  can  be  so  stated 
as  to  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  first.  It  should  be  put  in  something 
like  the  following  form:  An  international  auxiliary  language  should 
serve  as  a  broad  base  for  every  type  of  international  understanding, 
which  means,  of  course,  in  the  last  analysis,  for  every  type  of  expression 
of  the  human  spirit  which  is  of  more  than  local  interest,  which  in  turn 
can  be  restated  so  as  to  include  any  and  all  human  interests.  The  ex- 
igencies of  trade  or  travel  are  from  this  point  of  view  merely  some  of 
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the  more  obvious  symptoms  of  the  internationalizing  of  the  human 
mind,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  expect  too  little  of  an  organ  of  inter- 
national expression.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  modern  mind  tends  to  be 
more  and  more  critical  and  analytical  in  spirit,  hence  it  must  devise  for 
itself  an  engine  of  expression  which  is  logically  defensible  at  every  point 
and  which  tends  to  correspond  to  the  rigorous  spirit  of  modern  science. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  constructed  international  language  is  ex- 
pected to  have  the  perfection  of  mathematical  symbolism,  but  it  must 
be  progressively  felt  as  moving  in  that  direction.  Perhaps  the  speakers 
of  a  national  language  are  under  profound  illusions  as  to  the  logical 
character  of  its  structure.  Perhaps  they  confuse  the  comfort  of  habit 
with  logical  necessity.  If  this  is  so — and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
seriously  doubted  that  it  is — it  must  mean  that  in  the  long  run  the 
modern  spirit  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  an  international  language  that 
merely  extends  the  imperfections  and  provincialisms  of  one  language 
at  the  expense  of  all  others. 

These  two  opposing  considerations  seem  to  me  to  be  the  primary 
ones.  They  may  be  rephrased  as  "what  can  be  done  right  now"  and 
"what  should  be  done  in  the  long  run."  There  are  also  other  considera- 
tions that  are  of  importance,  and  among  them  perhaps  the  most  ob- 
vious is  the  attitude  of  people  toward  the  spread  or  imposition  of  any 
national  language  which  is  not  their  own.  The  psychology  of  a  language 
which,  in  one  way  or  another,  is  imposed  upon  one  because  of  factors 
beyond  one's  control,  is  very  different  from  the  psychology  of  a  lan- 
guage that  one  accepts  of  one's  free  will.  In  a  sense,  every  form  of 
expression  is  imposed  upon  one  by  social  factors,  one's  own  language 
above  all.  But  it  is  the  thought  or  illusion  of  freedom  that  is  the  im- 
portant thing,  not  the  fact  of  it.  The  modern  world  is  confronted  by  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  internationalism  with  its  persistent  and  tighten- 
ing nationalisms.  More  and  more,  unsolicited  gifts  from  without  are 
likely  to  be  received  with  unconscious  resentment.  Only  that  can  be 
freely  accepted  which  is  in  some  sense  a  creation  of  all.  A  common 
creation  demands  a  conmion  sacrifice,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  potent 
argument  in  favour  of  a  constructed  international  language  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  equally  foreign,  or  apparently  so,  to  the  traditions  of  all 
nationalities.  The  common  difficulty  gives  it  an  impersonal  character 
and  silences  the  resentment  that  is  born  of  rivalry.  English,  once  ac- 
cepted as  an  international  language,  is  no  more  secure  than  French  has 
proved  to  be  as  the  one  and  only  accepted  language  of  diplomacy  or  as 
Latin  has  proved  to  be  as  the  international  language  of  science.  Both 
French  and  Latin  are  involved  with  nationalistic  and  religious  implica- 
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tions  which  could  not  be  entirely  shaken  off,  and  so,  while  they  seemed 
for  a  long  time  to  have  solved  the  international  language  problem  up  to 
a  certain  point,  they  did  not  really  do  so  in  spirit.  English  would  prob- 
ably fare  no  better,  and  it  is  even  likely  that  the  tradition  of  trade, 
finance,  and  superficial  practicality  in  general  that  attaches  to  English 
may,  in  the  long  run,  prove  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  the 
unreserved  acceptance  of  English  as  an  adequate  means  of  international 
expression.  One  must  beware  of  an  over-emphasis  on  the  word  'aux- 
iliary.' It  is  perfectly  true  that  for  untold  generations  to  come  an  inter- 
national language  must  be  auxiliary,  must  not  attempt  to  set  itself  up 
against  the  many  languages  of  the  folk,  but  it  must  for  all  that  be  a  free 
powerful  expression  of  its  own,  capable  of  all  work  that  may  reasonably 
be  expected  of  language  and  protected  by  the  powerful  negative  fact 
that  it  cannot  be  interpreted  as  the  symbol  of  any  localism  or  nation- 
ality. 

Whether  or  not  some  national  language,  say,  English,  or  a  constructed 
language,  say  Esperanto,  is  to  win  out  in  the  immediate  future,  does  not 
depend  primarily  on  conscious  forces  that  can  be  manipulated,  but  on 
many  obscure  and  impersonal  political,  economic  and  social  deter- 
minants. One  can  only  hope  that  one  senses  the  more  significant  of  these 
determinants  and  helps  along  with  such  efforts  as  one  can  master.  Even 
if  it  be  assumed  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  English  is  to  spread  as  an 
auxiliary  language  over  the  whole  world,  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow 
that  the  international  language  problem  is  disposed  of.  English,  or 
some  simplified  version  of  it,  may  spread  for  certain  immediate  and 
practical  purposes,  yet  the  deeper  needs  of  the  modern  world  may  not 
be  satisfied  by  it  and  we  may  still  have  to  deal  with  a  conflict  between 
an  English  that  has  won  a  too  easy  triumph  and  a  constructed  language 
that  has  such  obvious  advantages  of  structure  that  it  may  gradually 
displace  its  national  rival. 

What  is  needed  above  all  is  a  language  that  is  as  simple,  as  regular, 
as  logical,  as  rich,  and  as  creative  as  possible;  a  language  which  starts 
with  a  minimum  of  demands  on  the  learning  capacity  of  the  normal 
individual  and  can  do  the  maximum  amount  of  work;  which  is  to  serve 
as  a  sort  of  logical  touchstone  to  all  national  languages  and  as  the 
standard  medium  of  translation.  It  must,  ideally,  be  as  superior  to  any 
accepted  language  as  the  mathematical  method  of  expressing  quantities 
and  relations  between  quantities  is  to  the  more  lumbering  methods  of 
expressing  these  quantities  and  relations  in  verbal  form.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly an  ideal  which  can  never  be  reached,  but  ideals  are  not  meant 
to  be  reached:  they  merely  indicate  the  direction  of  movement. 
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I  spoke  before  about  the  illusions  that  the  average  man  has  about 
the  nature  of  his  own  language.  It  will  help  to  clarify  matters  if  we 
take  a  look  at  English  from  the  standpoint  of  simplicity,  regularity, 
logic,  richness,  and  creativeness.  We  may  begin  with  simplicity.  It  is 
true  that  English  is  not  as  complex  in  its  formal  structure  as  is  German 
or  Latin,  but  this  does  not  dispose  of  the  matter.  The  fact  that  a  be- 
ginner in  English  has  not  many  paradigms  to  learn  gives  him  a  feeling 
of  absence  of  difficulty,  but  he  soon  learns  to  his  cost  that  this  is  only 
a  feeling,  that  in  sober  fact  the  very  absence  of  explicit  guide-posts  to 
structure  leads  him  into  all  sorts  of  quandaries.  A  few  examples  will 
be  useful.  One  of  the  glories  of  English  simplicity  is  the  possibility  of 
using  the  same  word  as  noun  and  verb.  We  speak,  for  instance,  of 
"having  cut  the  meat"  and  of  "a  cut  of  meat."  We  not  only  "kick  a 
person,"  but  "give  him  a  kick."  One  may  either  "ride  horseback"  or 
"take  a  ride."  At  first  blush  this  looks  like  a  most  engaging  rule  but  a 
little  examination  convinces  us  that  the  supposed  simplicity  of  word- 
building  is  a  mirage.  In  the  first  place,  in  what  sense  may  a  verb  be 
used  as  a  noun?  In  the  case  of  "taking  a  ride"  or  "giving  a  kick"  the 
noun  evidently  indicates  the  act  itself.  In  the  case  of  "having  a  cut  on 
the  head"  or  "eating  a  cut  of  meat,"  it  just  as  clearly  does  not  indicate 
the  act  itself  but  the  result  of  the  act,  and  these  two  examples  do  not 
even  illustrate  the  same  kind  of  result,  for  in  the  former  case  the  cut  is 
conceived  of  as  the  wound  that  results  from  cutting,  whereas  in  the 
latter  case  it  refers  to  the  portion  of  meat  which  is  loosened  by  the  act 
of  cutting.  Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  these  examples 
carefully  will  soon  see  that  behind  a  superficial  appearance  of  simplicity 
there  is  concealed  a  perfect  hornet's  nest  of  bizarre  and  arbitrary  usages. 
To  those  of  us  who  speak  English  from  the  earliest  years  of  our  child- 
hood these  difficulties  do  not  readily  appear.  To  one  who  comes  to 
English  from  a  language  which  possesses  a  totally  different  structure 
such  facts  as  these  are  disconcerting.  But  there  is  a  second  difficulty 
with  the  rule,  or  tendency,  which  allows  us  to  use  the  unmodified 
verb  as  a  noun.  Not  only  is  the  function  of  the  noun  obscure,  but  in  a 
great  many  cases  we  cannot  use  it  at  all,  or  the  usage  is  curiously  re- 
stricted. We  can  "give  a  person  a  shove"  or  "a  push,"  but  we  cannot 
"give  him  a  move"  nor  "a  drop"  (in  the  sense  of  causing  him  to  drop). 
We  can  "give  one  help,"  but  we  "give  obedience,"  not  "obey."  A  com- 
plete examination,  in  short,  of  all  cases  in  which  the  verb  functions  as  a 
noun  would  disclose  two  exceedingly  cheerless  facts:  that  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  distinct  senses  in  which  the  verb  may  be  so 
employed,  though  no  rule  can  be  given  as  to  which  of  these  possible 
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senses  is  the  proper  one  in  any  particular  case  or  whether  only  one  or 
more  than  one  such  meaning  is  possible;  and  that  in  many  cases  no  such 
nouns  may  be  formed  at  all,  but  that  either  nouns  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent formation  must  be  used  or  else  that  they  are  not  possible  at  all. 
We  thus  have  to  set  up  such  rather  cranky-looking  configurations  as 

to  help: help  =  to  obey: obedience 
=  to  grow: growth 
=  to  drown: drowning, 

a  set-up  which  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  such  a  word 
as  'drowning'  not  only  corresponds  to  such  words  as  'help'  and  'growth,' 
but  also  to  such  words  as  'helping'  and  'growing.'  The  precise  disen- 
tanglement of  all  these  relations  and  the  obtaining  of  anything  like 
assurance  in  the  use  of  the  words  is  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty.  Where, 
then,  is  the  simplicity  with  which  we  started?  It  is  obviously  a  phantom. 
The  English-speaking  person  covers  up  the  difficulty  for  himself  by 
speaking  vaguely  of  idioms.  The  real  point  is  that  behind  the  vagaries 
of  idiomatic  usage  there  are  perfectly  clear-cut  logical  relations  which 
are  only  weakly  brought  out  in  the  overt  form  of  English.  The  sim- 
plicity of  English  in  its  formal  aspect  is,  therefore,  really  a  pseudo- 
simplicity  or  a  masked  complexity. 

Another  example  of  apparent,  but  only  apparent,  simplicity  in 
English  is  the  use  of  such  vague  verbs  as  'to  put'  and  'to  get.'  To  us 
the  verb  'put'  is  a  very  simple  matter,  both  in  form  and  in  use.  Ac- 
tually it  is  an  amazingly  difficult  word  to  learn  to  use  and  no  rules  can 
be  given  either  for  its  employment  or  for  its  avoidance.  'To  put  at 
rest'  gives  us  an  impression  of  simplicity  because  of  the  overt  simplicity 
of  the  structure,  but  here  again  the  simplicity  is  an  illusion.  'To  put  at 
rest'  really  means  'to  cause  to  rest,'  and  its  apparent  analogy  to  such 
constructions  as  'to  put  it  at  a  great  distance,'  so  far  from  helping 
thought,  really  hinders  it,  for  the  formal  analogy  is  not  paralleled  by  a 
conceptual  one.  'To  put  out  of  danger'  is  formally  analogous  to  'to 
put  out  of  school,'  but  here  too  the  analogy  is  utterly  misleading,  unless, 
indeed,  one  defines  school  as  a  form  of  danger.  If  we  were  to  define 
'put'  as  a  kind  of  causative  operator,  we  should  get  into  trouble,  for  it 
cannot  be  safely  used  as  such  in  all  cases.  In  such  a  sentence  as  "The 
ship  put  to  sea,"  for  example,  there  is  no  implied  causative  relation.  If 
English  cannot  give  the  foreigner  clear  rules  for  the  employment  of 
verbs  as  nouns  or  for  such  apparently  simple  verbs  as  'put,'  what 
advantage  is  derived  by  him  from  the  merely  negative  fact  that  he 
has  not  much  formal  grammar  to  learn  in  these  cases?  He  may  well 
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feel  that  the  apparent  simplicity  of  English  is  purchased  at  the  price 
of  a  bewildering  obscurity.  He  may  even  feel  that  the  mastery  of 
English  usage  is,  in  the  long  run,  much  more  difficult  than  the  appli- 
cation of  a  fairly  large  number  of  rules  for  the  formation  of  words,  so 
long  as  these  rules  are  unambiguous. 

English  has  no  monopoly  of  pseudo-simplicity.  French  and  German 
illustrate  the  misleading  character  of  apparent  grammatical  simplicity 
just  as  well.  One  example  from  French  will  serve  our  purpose.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  French  speaker  feels  that  he  has  in  the  reflexive  verb 
a  perfectly  simple  and,  on  the  whole,  unambiguous  form  of  expression, 
A  logical  analysis  of  reflexive  usages  in  French  shows,  however,  that 
this  simplicity  is  an  illusion  and  that,  so  far  from  helping  the  foreigner, 
it  is  more  calculated  to  bother  him.  In  some  cases  the  French  reflexive 
is  a  true  reflexive;  that  is,  it  indicates  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
is  the  same  as  the  object.  An  example  of  a  reflexive  verb  of  this  sort 
would  be  se  tuer,  'to  kill  oneself.'  To  French  feeling  this  sort  of  verb  is 
doubtless  identical  with  the  type  illustrated  by  s'amuser.  Logically, 
however,  one  does  not  'amuse  oneself'  in  the  sense  in  which  one  'kills 
oneself.'  The  possibility  of  translating  'to  amuse  oneself  into  'to  have 
a  good  time'  and  the  impossibility  of  translating  'to  kill  oneself'  into 
'to  have  a  bad  time  killing,'  or  something  of  that  sort,  at  once  shows  the 
weakness  of  the  analogy.  Logically,  of  course,  s'amuser  is  not  a  true 
reflexive  at  all,  but  merely  an  intransitive  verb  of  the  same  general 
type  as  'to  rejoice'  or  'to  laugh'  or  'to  play.'  Furthermore,  the  French 
verb  se  batire  gives  the  Frenchman  precisely  the  same  formal  feeling  as 
se  tuer  and  s'amuser.  Actually  it  is  a  reciprocal  verb  which  may  be  trans- 
lated as  'to  strike  one  another'  and,  therefore,  'to  fight.'  Finally,  in  such 
a  verb  as  s'etendre,  'to  extend'  or  'to  stretch,'  the  Frenchman  distinctly 
feels  the  reflexive  force,  the  stretching  of  the  road,  for  instance,  being 
conceived  of  as  a  self -stretching  of  the  road,  as  though  the  road  took 
itself  and  lengthened  itself  out.  This  type  of  verb  may  be  called  a 
pseudo-reflexive,  or  a  non-agentive  active  verb,  the  point  being  that 
the  action,  while  of  a  type  that  is  generally  brought  about  by  an  out- 
side agency,  is  conceived  of  as  taking  place  without  definite  agency.  In 
English,  verbs  of  this  kind  are  regularly  used  without  the  reflexive, 
as  in  'the  road  stretches,'  'the  string  breaks,'  'the  rag  tears,'  'the  bag 
bursts,'  which  are  the  non-agentive  correspondents  of  such  usages  as 
'he  stretches  the  rubber  band,'  'he  breaks  the  string,'  'he  tears  the  rag,' 
'he  bursts  the  balloon.'  It  should  be  clear  that  a  linguistic  usage,  such  as 
the  French  reflexive,  which  throws  together  four  such  logically  distinct 
categories  as  the  true  reflexive,  the  simple  intransitive,  the  reciprocal, 
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and  the  non-agentive  active,  purchases  simplicity  at  a  considerable 
price.  For  the  Frenchman  such  usage  is  convenient  enough  and  no 
ambiguity  seems  to  result.  But  for  the  outsider,  who  comes  to  French 
with  a  different  alignment  of  forms  in  his  mind,  the  simplicity  that  is 
offered  is  puzzling  and  treacherous. 

These  examples  of  the  lack  of  simplicity  in  English  and  French,  all 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  could  be  multiplied  almost  without  limit 
and  apply  to  all  national  languages.  In  fact,  one  may  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  is  precisely  the  apparent  simplicity  of  structure  which  is  sug- 
gested by  the  formal  simplicity  of  many  languages  which  is  responsible 
for  much  slovenliness  in  thought,  and  even  for  the  creation  of  imaginary 
problems  in  philosophy.  What  has  been  said  of  simplicity  applies  equally 
to  regularity  and  logic,  as  some  of  our  examples  have  already  indicated. 
No  important  national  language,  at  least  in  the  Occidental  world,  has 
complete  regularity  of  grammatical  structure,  nor  is  there  a  single 
logical  category  which  is  adequately  and  consistently  handled  in  terms 
of  linguistic  symbolism.  It  is  well  known  that  the  tense  systems  of 
French,  English  and  German  teem  with  logical  inconsistencies  as  they 
are  actually  used.  Many  categories  which  are  of  great  logical  and  psycho- 
logical importance  are  so  haltingly  expressed  that  it  takes  a  good  deal 
of  effort  to  prove  to  the  average  man  that  they  exist  at  all.  A  good 
example  of  such  a  category  is  that  of  'aspect,'  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word.  Few  English-speaking  people  see  such  a  locution  as  'to  burst 
into  tears'  or  'to  burst  out  laughing'  as  much  more  than  an  idiomatic 
oddity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  English  is  here  trying  to  express,  as  best  it 
can,  an  intuition  of  the  'momentaneous  aspect';  in  other  words,  of 
activity  seen  as  a  point  in  contrast  to  activity  seen  as  a  line.  Logically 
and  psychologically,  nearly  every  activity  can  be  thought  of  as  either 
point-like  or  line-like  in  character,  and  there  are,  of  course,  many  ex- 
pressions in  English  which  definitely  point  to  the  one  or  to  the  other, 
but  the  treatment  of  these  intuitions  is  fragmentary  and  illogical 
throughout. 

A  standard  international  language  should  not  only  be  simple,  regular, 
and  logical,  but  also  rich  and  creative.  Richness  is  a  difficult  and  sub- 
jective concept.  It  would,  of  course,  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  crowd 
into  an  international  language  all  those  local  overtones  of  meaning 
which  are  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  nationalist.  There  is  a  growing 
fund  of  common  experience  and  sentiment  which  will  have  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  an  international  language,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the 
basic  fund  of  meanings  would  not  grow  in  richness  with  the  interac- 
tions of  human  beings  who  make  use  of  the  international  medium. 
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The  supposed  inferiority  of  a  constructed  language  to  a  national  one  on 
the  score  of  richness  of  connotation  is,  of  course,  no  criticism  of  the  idea 
of  a  constructed  language.  All  that  the  criticism  means  is  that  the  con- 
structed language  has  not  been  in  long-continued  use.  As  a  matter  of 
of  fact,  a  national  language  which  spreads  beyond  its  own  confines  very 
quickly  loses  much  of  its  original  richness  of  content  and  is  in  no  better 
case  than  a  constructed  language. 

More  important  is  the  question  of  creativeness.  Here  there  are  many 
illusions.  All  languages,  even  the  most  primitive,  have  very  real  powers 
of  creating  new  words  and  combinations  of  words  as  they  are  needed, 
but  the  theoretical  possibilities  of  creation  are  in  most  of  these  national 
languages  which  are  of  importance  for  the  international  language 
question  thwarted  by  all  sorts  of  irrelevant  factors  that  would  not 
apply  to  a  constructed  language.  English,  for  instance,  has  a  great 
many  formal  resources  at  its  disposal  which  it  seems  unable  to  use 
adequately;  for  instance,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  suffix  -7iess  should 
not  be  used  to  make  up  an  unlimited  number  of  words  indicating  qual- 
ity, such  as  'smallness'  and  'opaqueness,"  yet  we  know  that  only  a 
limited  number  of  such  forms  is  possible.  One  says  'width,'  not  'wide- 
ness';  'beauty,'  not  'beautifulness.'  In  the  same  way,  such  locutions  as 
'to  give  a  kick'  and  'to  give  a  slap'  might  be  supposed  to  serve  as  models 
for  the  creation  of  an  unlimited  number  of  momentaneous  verbs,  yet 
the  possibilities  of  extending  this  form  of  usage  are  strictly  limited. 
The  truth  is  that  sentiment  and  precedent  prevent  the  national  lan- 
guage, with  its  accepted  tradition,  from  doing  all  it  might  do,  and  the 
logically  possible  formations  of  all  kinds  which  would  be  felt  as  awk- 
ward or  daring  in  English,  or  even  in  German,  could  be  accepted  as  the 
merest  matters  of  course  in  an  international  language  that  was  not  tied 
to  the  dictates  of  irrational  usage. 

We  see,  then,  that  no  national  language  really  corresponds  in  spirit 
to  the  analytic  and  creative  spirit  of  modern  times.  National  lan- 
guages are  all  huge  systems  of  vested  interests  which  sullenly  resist 
critical  inquiry.  It  may  shock  the  traditionalist  to  be  told  that  we  are 
rapidly  getting  to  the  point  where  our  national  languages  are  almost 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  clear  thinking;  yet  how  true  this  is 
is  significantly  illustrated  by  the  necessity  that  mathematics  and 
symbolic  logic  have  been  under  of  developing  their  own  systems  of 
symbolism.  There  is  a  perfectly  obvious  objection  that  is  often  raised 
at  this  point.  We  are  told  that  normal  human  expression  does  not  crave 
any  such  accuracy  as  is  attained  by  these  rigorous  disciplines.  True, 
but  it  is  not  a  question  of  remodeling  language  in  the  spirit  of  mathe- 
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matics  and  symbolic  logic,  but  merely  of  giving  it  the  structural  means 
whereby  it  may  refine  itself  in  as  economical  and  unambiguous  a  manner 
as  possible. 

Tt  is  likely  that  the  foundations  of  a  truly  adequate  form  of  inter- 
national language  have  already  been  laid  in  Esperanto  and  other  pro- 
posed international  auxiliary  languages,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  exacting 
ideal  that  we  have  sketched  is  attained  by  any  one  of  them,  or  is  likely 
to  be  attained  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable 
that  along  with  the  practical  labour  of  getting  wider  recognition  of  the 
international  language  idea,  there  go  hand  in  hand  comparative  re- 
searches which  aim  to  lay  bare  the  logical  structures  that  are  inade- 
quately symbolized  in  our  present-day  languages,  in  order  that  we  may 
see  more  clearly  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  see  just  how  much  of 
psychological  insight  and  logical  rigour  have  been  and  can  be  expressed 
in  linguistic  form.  One  of  the  most  ambitious  and  important  tasks  that 
can  be  undertaken  is  the  attempt  to  work  out  the  relation  between 
logic  and  usage  in  a  number  of  national  and  constructed  languages,  in 
order  that  the  eventual  problem  of  adequately  symbolizing  thought 
may  be  seen  as  the  problem  it  still  is.  No  doubt  it  will  be  impossible, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  all  of  the  questions 
that  are  raised,  but  it  is  something  to  raise  and  define  the  questions. 

I  have  emphasized  the  logical  advantages  of  a  constructed  inter- 
national language,  but  it  is  important  not  to  neglect  the  psychological 
ones.  The  attitude  of  independence  toward  a  constructed  language 
which  all  national  speakers  must  adopt  is  really  a  great  advantage, 
because  it  tends  to  make  man  see  himself  as  the  master  of  language 
instead  of  its  obedient  servant.  A  common  allegiance  to  form  of  ex- 
pression that  is  identified  with  no  single  national  unit  is  likely  to  prove 
one  of  the  most  potent  symbols  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  spirit 
that  the  world  has  yet  known.  As  the  Oriental  peoples  become  of  more 
and  more  importance  in  the  modern  world,  the  air  of  sanctity  that 
attaches  to  English  or  German  or  French  is  likely  to  seem  less  and  less 
a  thing  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
eventual  triumph  of  the  international  language  movement  will  owe 
much  to  the  Chinaman's  and  the  Indian's  indifference  to  the  vested 
interests  of  Europe,  though  the  actual  stock  of  basic  words  in  any 
practical  international  language  is  almost  certain  to  be  based  on  the 
common  European  fund.  A  further  psychological  advantage  of  a  con- 
structed language  has  been  often  referred  to  by  those  who  have  had 
experience  with  such  languages  as  Esperanto.  This  is  the  removal  of 
fear  in  the  public  use  of  a  language  other  than  one's  native  tongue. 
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The  use  of  the  wrong  gender  in  French  or  any  minor  violence  to  English 
idiom  is  construed  as  a  sin  of  etiquette,  and  everyone  knows  how  par- 
alyzing on  freedom  of  expression  is  the  fear  of  committing  the  slightest 
breach  of  etiquette.  Who  knows  to  what  extent  the  discreet  utterances  of 
foreign  visitors  are  really  due  to  their  wise  unwillingness  to  take  too 
many  chances  with  the  vagaries  of  a  foreign  language?  It  is,  of  course, 
not  the  language  as  such  which  is  sinned  against,  but  the  conventions  of 
fitness  which  are  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  who  act  as  custodians  of  the 
language.  Expression  in  a  constructed  language  has  no  such  fears  as 
these  to  reckon  with.  Errors  in  Esperanto  speech  are  not  sins  or  breaches 
of  etiquette;  they  are  merely  trivialities  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not 
actually  misrepresent  the  meaning  of  the  speaker,  and  as  such  they  may 
be  ignored. 

In  the  educational  world  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discontent  with  the 
teaching  of  classical  and  modern  languages.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
fruits  of  language  study  are  in  no  sort  of  relation  to  the  labour  spent 
on  teaching  and  learning  them.  Who  has  not  the  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  there  is  something  intellectually  dishonest  about  a  course  of  study 
that  goes  in  for  a  half-hearted  tinkering  with,  say,  Latin  and  two 
modern  languages,  with  a  net  result  that  is  more  or  less  microscopic  in 
value?  A  feeling  is  growing  that  the  study  of  foreign  languages  should 
be  relegated  to  the  class  of  technical  specialties  and  that  the  efforts  of 
educators  should  be  directed  rather  toward  deepening  the  conceptual 
language  sense  of  students  in  order  that,  thus  equipped,  they  may  as 
occasion  arises  be  in  a  better  position  to  learn  what  national  languages 
they  may  happen  to  need.  A  well-constructed  international  language  is 
much  more  easily  learned  than  a  national  language,  sharpens  one's 
insight  into  the  logical  structure  of  expression  in  a  way  that  none  of 
these  does,  and  puts  one  in  possession  of  a  great  deal  of  lexical  material 
which  can  be  turned  to  account  in  the  analysis  of  both  the  speaker's 
language  and  of  most  others  that  he  is  likely  to  want  to  learn.  Certain 
beginnings  have  already  been  made  toward  the  adoption  of  international 
language  study  as  a  means  toward  general  language  work.  Time  alone 
can  tell  whether  this  movement  is  a  fruitful  one,  but  it  is  certainly  an 
aspect  of  the  international  language  question  that  is  worth  thinking 
about,  particularly  in  America,  with  its  growing  impatience  of  the 
largely  useless  teaching  of  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Spanish  in  the 
high  schools.  The  international  language  movement  has  had,  up  to  the 
present  time,  a  somewhat  cliquish  or  esoteric  air.  It  now  looks  as  though 
it  might  take  on  the  characteristics  of  an  international  Open  Forum. 
The  increasing  degree  to  which  linguists,  mathematicians  and  scientists 
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have  been  thinking  about  the  problem  is  a  sign  that  promises  well 
for  the  future.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  idea  of  an  international  lan- 
guage is  no  longer  presented  in  merely  idealistic  terms,  but  is  more 
and  more  taking  on  the  aspect  of  a  practical  or  technological  problem 
and  of  an  exercise  in  the  cleaning  up  of  the  thought  process.  Intelli- 
gent men  should  not  allow  themselves  to  become  international  lan- 
guage doctrinaires.  They  should  do  all  they  can  to  keep  the  problem 
experimental,  welcoming  criticism  at  every  point  and  trusting  to  the 
gradual  emergence  of  an  international  language  that  is  a  fit  medium 
for  the  modern  spirit. 

The  spirit  of  logical  analysis  should  in  practice  blend  with  the  prac- 
tical pressure  for  the  adoption  of  some  foiTn  of  international  language, 
but  it  should  not  allow  itself  to  be  stampeded  by  it.  It  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate  if  an  international  language,  whether  Esperanto 
or  English  or  some  form  of  simplified  English,  were  looked  upon  as 
thenceforth  sacred  and  inviolate.  No  solution  of  the  international 
language  problem  should  be  looked  upon  as  more  than  a  beginning 
toward  the  gradual  evolution,  in  the  light  of  experience  and  at  the  hand 
of  all  civilized  humanity,  of  an  international  language  which  is  as  rich 
as  any  now  known  to  us,  is  far  more  creative  in  its  possibilities,  and  is 
infinitely  simpler,  more  regular,  and  more  logical  than  any  i  _c:  of  them. 


GRADING:  A  STUDY  IN  SEMANTICS* 

The  Psychology  of  Grading 

The  first  thing  to  realize  about  grading  as  a  psychological  process  is 
that  it  precedes  measurement  and  counting.  Judgments  of  the  type  "A 
is  larger  than  B"  or  "This  can  contains  less  milk  than  that"  are  made 
long  before  it  is  possible  to  say,  e.g.,  "A  is  twice  as  large  as  B"  or  "A 
has  a  volume  of  25  cubic  feet,  B  a  volume  of  20  cubic  feet,  therefore  A  is 
larger  than  B  by  5  cubic  feet,"  or  "This  can  contains  a  quart  of  milk, 
that  one  3  quarts  of  milk,  therefore  the  former  has  less  milk  in  it." 
In  other  words,  judgments  of  quantity  in  terms  of  units  of  measure  or 
in  terms  of  number  always  i)resuppose,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  pre- 
liminary judgments  of  grading.  The  term  four  means  something  only 
when  it  is  known  to  refer  to  a  number  which  is  "less  than"  certain 
others,  say  five,  six,  seven,  arranged  in  an  ordered  series  of  relative 
mores  and  lesses,  and  "more  than"  certain  others,  say  one,  two,  three, 
arranged  in  an  ordered  series  of  relative  mores  and  lesses.  Similarly, 
a  foot  as  a  unit  of  linear  measure  has  no  meaning  whatever  unless  it  is 
known  to  be  more  than  some  other  stretch,  say  an  inch,  and  less  than  a 
third  stretch,  say  a  yard. 

Judgments  of  "more  than"  and  "less  than"  may  be  said  to  be  based 
on  perceptions  of  "envelopment."  If  A  can  be  "enveloped  by"  B,  con- 
tained by  it,  so  placed  in  contact  with  B,  either  actually  or  by  the  im- 
agination, as  to  seem  to  be  held  within  its  compass  instead  of  extending 
beyond  it,  it  is  judged  to  be  "less  than"  B,  while  B  is  judged  to  be  "more 
than"  A.  With  only  two  existents  of  the  same  class,  A  and  B,  the  judg- 
ments "A  is  less  than  B"  and  "B  is  more  than  A"  can  be  translated  into 
the  form  "A  is  small"  and  "B  is  large."  In  the  case  of  the  two  cans  of 
milk,  we  may  say  "There  is  little  milk  in  this  can"  and  "There  is  much 
milk  in  that  can."  Again,  if  there  are  three  men  in  one  room  and  seven 
in  another,  we  may  either  say  "The  first  room  ha,s  fewer  men  in  it  than 
the  second"  and  "The  second  room  has  more  men  in  it  than  the  first" 
or,  if  we  prefer,  "The  first  room  has  few  men  in  it"  and  "The  second 
room  has  many  men  in  it."'  Such  contrasts  as  small  and  large,  little 
and  much,  few  and  many,  give  us  a  deceptive  feeling  of  absolute  values 
within  the  field  of  quantity  comparable  to  such  qualitative  differences 
as  red  and  green  within  the  field  of  color  perception.  This  feeling  is  an 
illusion,  however,  which  is  largely  due  to  the  linguistic  fact  that  the 

*  Philosophy  of  Science,  11  (1944) :  93-116. 

•  "Few"  and  "many"  in  a  relative  sense,  of  course.  More  of  this  anon. 
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grading  which  is  imphcit  in  these  terms  is  not  formally  indicated, 
whereas  it  is  made  explicit  in  such  judgments  as  "There  were  fewer 
people  there  than  here"  or  "He  has  more  milk  than  I."  In  other  words, 
many,  to  take  but  one  example,  embodies  no  class  of  judgments  cluster- 
ing about  a  given  quantity  norm  which  is  applicable  to  every  type  of 
experience,  in  the  sense  in  which  red  or  green  is  applicable  to  every 
experience  in  which  color  can  have  a  place,  but  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
purely  relative  term  which  loses  all  significance  when  deprived  of  its 
connotation  of  "more  than"  and  "less  than."  Many  merely  means 
any  number,  definite  or  indefinite,  which  is  more  than  some  other  num- 
ber taken  as  point  of  departure.  This  point  of  departure  obviously 
varies  enormously  according  to  context.  For  one  observing  the  stars 
on  a  clear  night  thirty  may  be  but  "few,"  for  a  proof-reader  correcting 
mistakes  on  a  page  of  galley  the  same  number  may  be  not  only  "many" 
but  "very  many."  Five  pounds  of  meat  may  be  embarrassingly  "much" 
for  a  family  of  two  but  less  than  "little"  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
ordering  provisions  for  a  regiment. 

Degrees  of  Explicitness  in  Grading 

We  may  bring  these  remarks  to  a  focus  by  saying  that  all  quantifiables 
(terms  that  may  be  quantified)  and  all  quantificates  (terms  to  which 
notions  of  quantity  have  been  applied)  involve  the  concept  of  grading 
in  four  degrees  of  explicitness. 

1.  Every  quantifiable,  whether  existent  (say  house)  or  occurrent  (say 
run)  or  quality  of  existent  (say  red)  or  quality  of  occurrent  (say  grace- 
fully), is  intrinsically  gradable.  No  two  houses  are  exactly  identical  in 
size  nor  are  they  identical  in  any  other  feature  that  can  be  predicated 
of  them.  Any  two  houses  selected  at  random  offer  the  contrast  of  "more" 
and  "less"  on  hundreds  of  features  which  are  constitutive  of  the  con- 
cept "house."  Thus,  house  A  is  higher  but  house  B  is  roomier,  while 
existent  C  is  so  much  smaller  than  either  A  or  B  that  it  is  "less  of  a 
house"  than  they  and  may  be  put  in  the  class  "toy"  or  at  best  "shack." 
Similarly,  the  concept  of  "running,"  involving,  as  it  does,  experience  of 
many  distinct  acts  of  running  which  differ  on  numerous  points  of 
"more"  and  "less,"  such  as  speed,  excitement  of  runner,  length  of  time, 
and  degree  of  resemblance  to  walking,  is  as  gradable  as  that  of  "house." 
Different  examples  of  "red"  similarly  exhibit  "mores"  and  "lesses" 
with  respect  to  intensity,  size  of  surface  or  volume  characterized  as  red, 
and  degree  of  conformity  to  some  accepted  standard  of  redness.  And 
"gracefully"  is  quite  unthinkable  except  as  implying  a  whole  gamut  of 
activities  which  may  be  arranged  in  a  graded  series  on  the  score  of 
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gracefulness.  Every  quantifiable,  then,  not  yet  explicitly  quantified, 
is  gradable.  Such  terms  may  be  called  implicitly  gradable  but  ungraded. 

2.  As  soon  as  a  quantifiable  has  been  quantified,  the  resulting  quanti- 
ficate  necessarily  takes  its  place  in  an  infinite  set  of  graded  quantificates. 
Thus,  three  houses  and  the  whole  house  belong  to  infinite  sets  in  which 
they  are  respectively  "less  than"  four  houses,  five  houses,  six  houses, 
.  .  .,  and  "more  than"  half  of  the  house,  a  third  of  the  house,  a  fourth  of 
the  house,  .  .  .  Such  terms  may  be  called  implicitly  graded  by  quantifica- 
tion. The  process  of  grading  is  here  of  interest  only  insofar  as  quantifica- 
tion is  impossible  without  it. 

3.  Instead  of  directly  quantifying  a  quantifiable  in  terms  of  count 
or  measure,  e.g.,  one  hundred  men  or  a  gill  of  milk,  one  may  content 
oneself  with  an  indirect  quantification  by  means  of  quantifiers  which  are 
thought  of  as  occupying  positions  in  a  sliding  scale  of  values  of  "more" 
and  "less,"  e.g.  many  men  or  a  little  milk.  Such  terms  may  be  called 
quantified  by  implicit  grading.  Here  the  grading  is  of  essential  interest 
but  is  assumed  as  accomplished  rather  than  stated  as  taking  place. 
Such  terms  as  many  are  psychologically  midway  between  terms  like 
more  than  and  hundred.  First,  a  set  A  is  perceived  as  capable  of  en- 
velopment by  another  set  B,  which  latter  is  then  declared  to  be  "more 
than"  A.  Next,  B  is  declared  to  be  "many,"  the  reference  to  sets  of  type 
Ai,  A2,  A3,  .  .  .,  all  of  which  are  "less  than"  B,  being  purely  implicit. 
Finally,  the  "many"  of  B  is  discovered  to  consist  of  a  definite  number  of 
terms,  say  "one  hundred,"  at  which  point  grading  as  such  has  ceased  to 
be  of  interest.  In  the  realm  of  quantity  "one  hundred"  is  a  gradable  but 
ungraded  absolute  in  approximately  the  same  sense  in  which  in  the 
realm  of  existents  "house"  is  a  gradable  but  ungraded  absolute. 

4.  Instead,  finally,  of  quantifying  by  means  of  terms  which  grade  only 
by  implication  M^e  may  grade  explicitly  and  say,  e.g.,  "More  men  are 
in  this  room  than  in  that."  Such  a  statement  emphasizes  the  fact  of 
grading  itself,  the  quantifying  judgment  (i.e.  ''Many  men  are  in  this 
room  but  few  in  that"  or  "Few  men  are  in  this  room  but  even  fewer  in 
that")  being  left  implicit.  Such  terms  as  "more  men"  may  be  called 
explicitly  graded  and  implicitly  quantised. 

The  following  scheme  conveniently  summarizes  the  grading  gamut: 

1 .  Implicitly  gradable  but  ungraded :  house;  houses 

2.  Implicitly  graded  by  quantification:  half  of  the  house;  a  house  20 
ft.  wide;  ten  houses 

3.  Quantified  by  implicit  grading:  much  of  the  house;  a  large  house; 
many  houses 

4.  Explicitly  graded  and  implicitly  quantified:  more  of  the  house 
(than);  a  larger  house;  more  houses  (than) 
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Grading  from  Different  Points  of  View 

Only  the  last  two  types  of  terms  are  of  further  interest  to  us  here.  We 
shall  briefly  refer  to  the  quantifying  elements  of  terms  of  class  3  as 
implicitly  graded  quantifiers,  to  explicitly  grading  terms  as  graders 
(more  than,  less  than),  and  to  the  implicitly  quantifying  elements  of 
terms  of  class  4  as  explicitly  grading  quantifiers.  It  is  very  important 
to  realize  that  psychologically  all  comparatives  are  primary  in  relation 
to  their  corresponding  absolutes  ("positives").  Just  as  more  men  pre- 
cedes both  some  men  and  many  men,  so  better  precedes  both  good  and 
very  good,  nearer  (=  at  a  less  distance  from)  precedes  both  at  some  dis- 
tance from  and  near  (=  at  a  small  distance  from) .  Linguistic  usage  tends 
to  start  from  the  graded  concept,  e.g.  good  (=  better  than  indifferent), 
bad  (=  worse  than  indifferent),  large  (=  larger  than  of  average  size), 
small  (=  smaller  than  of  average  size),  much  (=  wore  than  a  fair  amount), 
few  (=  less  than  a  fair  number),  for  the  obvious  reason  that  in  expe- 
rience it  is  the  strikingly  high-graded  or  low-graded  concept  that  has 
significance,  while  the  generalized  concept  which  includes  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  graded  series  is  arrived  at  by  a  gradual  process  of  striking  the 
balance  between  these  graded  terms.  The  purely  logical,  the  psycho- 
logical, and  the  linguistic  orders  of  primacy,  therefore,  do  not  neces- 
sarily correspond.  Thus,  the  set  near,  nearer,  far,  farther,  and  at  a  normal 
distance  from  and  the  set  good,  better,  bad,  worse,  of  average  quality, 
show  the  following  orders  of  complication  from  these  three  points  of 
view: 

A.  Logical  Grading 

TYPE  I.  GRADED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  NORM 

1)  Norm:  at  a  normal  distance  from;  of  average  quality 

2)  Lower-graded:  at  a  less  than  normal  distance  from  =  nearer  or  less  far 
(from)  (explicitly  graded),  near  or  not  far  (from)  (implicitly  graded);  of  less 
than  average  quality  =  worse  or  less  good  (explicitly  graded),  bad  or  not  good 
(implicitly  graded) 

3)  Upper-graded:  at  a  more  than  normal  distance  from  =  farther  or  less  near 
(explicitly  graded),  far  or  not  near  (implicitly  graded);  of  more  than  average 
quality  =  better  or  less  bad  (explicitly  graded),  good  or  not  bad  (implicitly 
graded) 

TYPE  II.  GRADED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  TEEMS  OF  COMPARISON 

1)  Lower-graded:  at  a  less  distance  than  =  relatively  nearer  of  relatively  less 
far  (explicitly  graded),  relatively  near  or  relatively  not  far  (implicitly  graded); 
of  less  quality  than  =  relatively  worse  or  relatively  less  good  (explicitly  graded), 
relatively  bad  or  relatively  not  good  (implicitly  graded) 

2)  Upper-graded :  at  a  greater  distance  than  =  relatively  farther  or  relatively 
less  near  (explicitly  graded),  relatively  far  or  relatively  not  near  (implicitly 
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graded) ;  of  greater  quality  than  =  relatively  better  or  relatively  less  bad  (explicitly 
graded),  relatively  good  or  relatively  not  bad  (implicitly  graded) 

Note  on  A  (Logical  Grading). — In  type  I,  "graded  with  reference  to 
norm,"  any  "nearer"  or  "near"  is  nearer  than  any  "farther"  or  "far," 
any  "worse"  or  "bad"  is  worse  than  any  "better"  or  "good;"  correla- 
tively,  any  "farther"  or  "far"  is  farther  than  any  "nearer"  or  "near," 
any  "better"  or  "good"  is  better  than  any  "worse"  or  "bad."  But  in 
type  II,  "graded  with  reference  to  terms  of  comparison,"  "nearer" 
and  "near"  do  not  need  to  be  near  but  may  actually,  i.e.  according  to 
some  norm,  be  far,  "worse"  and  "bad"  do  not  need  to  be  bad  but  may 
actually  be  good;  correlatively,  "farther"  and  "far"  do  not  need  to  be 
far  but  may  actually  be  near,  "better"  and  "good"  do  not  need  to  be 
good  but  may  actually  be  bad.  Hence  specific  "nears"  and  "bads"  may 
factually  be  respectively  farther  and  better  than  specific  "fars"  and 
"goods." 

A  warning:  These  are  logical  terms,  not  terms  of  actual  usage,  which 
exhibit  great  confusion.  In  certain  cases  usage  preferentially  follows 
type  I,  e.g.  "more  brilliant"  and  "brilliant"  connote,  as  a  rule,  some 
degree  of  noteworthy  ability,  "more  brilliant"  being  rarely  equivalent 
merely  to  "not  so  stupid";  "good"  follows  type  I,  but  "better"  follows 
type  II,  being  equivalent  to  "relatively  better,  not  so  bad,"  e.g.  "My 
pen  is  better  than  yours,  but  I  confess  that  both  are  bad"  (on  the  other 
hand,  "A  is  more  brilliant  than  B,  but  both  are  stupid"  is  meaningless 
except  as  irony,  which  always  implies  a  psychological  transfer);  "near" 
tends  to  follow  type  I,  "nearer"  follows  type  II,  but  "near"  may  fre- 
quently be  used  like  a  type  II  term,  e.g.  "From  the  point  of  view  of 
America,  France  is  on  the  near  side  of  Europe,"  i.e.  "nearer  than  most 
of  Europe,  though  actually  far."  Interestingly  enough,  the  correlatives 
of  these  terms  do  not  exactly  correspond.  "Stupid"  and  "less  stupid" 
follow  type  I,  "less  stupid"  being  never  equivalent  to  "more  brilliant" 
(except,  again,  ironically);  "less  brilliant"  is  still  "brilliant"  as  a  rule, 
just  as  "less  stupid"  is  still  "stupid."  "Bad"  and  "less  bad,"  differing 
in  this  respect  from  "good"  and  "better,"  both  follow  type  I;  "less 
bad"  is  still  "bad"  but  "better"  (with  reference  to  another  term)  may 
be  even  worse.  (The  "more"  of  inverse  terms,  e.g.  "more  stupid"  and 
"worse,"  has  a  negative  direction,  as  we  shall  see  later.)  "Far"  tends 
to  follow  type  I,  "farther"  follows  type  II,  but  "far"  may  frequently  be 
used  like  a  type  II  term,  e.g.  "He  is  sitting  at  the  far  end  of  the  table," 
i.e.  "at  the  end  that  is  farther,  though  actually  near."  Needless  to  say, 
a  logical  analysis  must  proceed  regardless  of  linguistic  usage.  On  the 
whole,  usage  tends  to  assign  comparative  terms  to  type  II  of  grading, 
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positive  terms  to  type  I  of  grading,  though  this  tendency  never  hardens 
into  a  definite  rule.  The  linguistic  types  will  be  tabulated  under  C 
below. 

According  to  strict  logic,  we  should  start  from,  say,  good  =  of  average 
quality  (type  I)  or  of  a  certain  quality  (type  II)  and  grade  all  other 
qualities  as  follows: 

Type  I:  better,  less  good  (explicit),  corresponding  to  ordinary  better,  worse- 
good  indeed,  indeed  not  good  (implicit),  corresponding  to  ordinary  good,  bad. 

Type  II:  relatively  better,  relatively  less  good  (explicit);  relatively  good  indeed, 
relatively  indeed  not  good  (implicit). 

How  embarrassing  logically  such  linguistic  couplets  as  good:had> 
far  .-near,  muchdittle  really  are  comes  out  in  asking  a  question.  "How 
good  is  it?"  "How /ar  was  he?"  and  "How  much  have  you?"  really  mean 
"Of  what  quality  is  it?"  "At  what  distance  was  he?"  and  "What  quantity 
have  you?"  and  may  be  answered,  with  a  superficial  character  of  para- 
dox, by  "Very  bad,"  "Quite  near,"  and  "Almost  nothing"  respectively. 

B.  Psychological  Grading 

(a  is  graded  with  reference  to  b,  which  is  either  some  other  term  comparable  to  a 
or  stands  for  some  norm) 

TYPE  I.  OPEN-GAMUT  GRADING:  a,  b,  C,  .   .   .,  U 

1)  Explicit :  a  is  less  than  b  =  b  is  more  than  a:  a  is  nearer  than  b  =  b  is  farther 
than  a,  a  is  worse  than  b  =  b  is  better  than  a.  Similarly  for  arc;  .  .  .;  a:n;  b:c; 
.  .  .;  b:n;  .  .  .;  c:n;  .  .  . 

2)  Implicit:  a  is  little  =  b  is  much:  a  is  near  =  b  is  far,  a  is  bad  =  b  is  good. 
Similarly  for  other  cases. 

TYPE  II.  CONJUNCT  CLOSED-GAMUT  GRADING:  a,  b,  C,   .   .   .,  n  [        ]  O,  p,  q,  .  .  .,  t  (e.g., 

series  of  colors  graded  from  a,  vivid  green,  to  t,  vivid  yellow). 

1)  Explicit:  a  is  less  green  than  b  =  b  is  greener  than  a;  .  .  .  [judgments  of  more 
or  less  green  or  yellow]  o  is  less  yellow  than  p  =  p  is  yellower  than  o;  .  .  .  In  the 
brackets  [  ]  we  have  indeterminate  field  of  marginal  greens  and  marginal  yel- 
lows, in  which  ai:bi  is  interpreted  as  61  is  less  green  than  Oj  =  Ci  is  greener  than 
61  =  61  is  yellower  than  Oi  =  ai  is  less  yellow  than  61.  In  other  words,  at  some 
point,  n,  crest  of  green  is  reached  and  more  green  as  grader  gives  way  to  more 
yellow,  with  establishment  in  transition  zone,  [  ],  of  secondary  more  green  al- 
ways coming  before  less  green. 

2)  Implicit:  a,  b,  c,  .  .  .,  n  are  shades  of  green;  [judgments  of  green  or  yellow]; 
0,  p,  q,  .  .  .,  t  are  shades  of  yellow.  In  the  brackets  [  ]  we  have  yellowish  greens 
and  greenish  yellows. 

TYPE  III.  OPEN-GAMUT  GRADING  (l)  INTERPRETED  IN  TERMS  OF  CONJUNCT  CLOSED- 
GAMUT  GRADING  (11):  "a,  b,  c,  .  .  .,  n"  interpreted,  by  analogy  of  (II),  as  "a,  b, 
c,  .  .  .,  g  [     ]  h,  i,  j,  .  .  .,  n  [     ]."■ 
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1)  Explicit :  a  is  less  than  b  =  b  is  more  than  a:  a  is  less  far  than  b  =  b  is  far- 
ther than  a,  a  is  less  good  than  b  =  b  is  better  than  a;  .  .  .[  ]  his  less  near  than  i 
=  i  is  nearer  than  h,  h  is  less  had  than  i  =  i  is  worse  than  h;  ....  In  transition 
zone  [  ]  we  have  psychologically  indeterminate  field  of  marginal  fars  (goods) 
and  marginal  nears  (bads),  in  which  ai:bi  is  interpreted  as  61  is  less  far  (good) 
than  ax  =  Ci  is  farther  (better)  than  61  =  bi  is  nearer  (worse)  than  Oi  =  Oi  is  less 
near  (bad)  than  bi.  In  other  words,  at  some  point,  g,  crest  of  far  (good)  is  reached 
and  farther  (better)  as  grader  gives  way  to  nearer  (worse),  with  establishment  in 
transition  zone,  [  ],  of  secondary /ari/ier  (better)  always  coming  before  less  far 
(less  good).  Type  III,  however,  diflfers  from  type  II  in  that  it  has  a  second 
psychologically  indeterminate  field  of  marginal  nears  (bads)  and  marginal 
gars  (goods),  in  which  hiiii  is  interpreted  as  ii  is  less  near  (bad)  than  hi  =  hi 
is  nearer  (worse  than  ii  —  ii  is  farther  (better)  than  hi  =  hi  is  less  far  (good)  than 
ii.  In  other  words,  at  some  point,  n,  crest  of  near  (bad)  is  reached  and 
nearer  (worse)  as  grader  gives  way  to  farther  (better),  with  establishment  in 
second  transition  zone,  [  ],  of  secondary  nearer  (worse)  always  coming  before 
less  near  (less  bad).  Obviously,  our  second  [  ]  brings  us  back  to  a,  b,  c,  .  .  ., 
g.  Type  III  of  psychological  grading  (Jar-near,  good-bad)  is  circular  in  con- 
figuration, as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  later  on,  while  type  II  (violet-blue- 
green-yellow-orange-red)  is  successively  semicircular.  Type  II  may  be  called 
conjunct  semicircular  closed-gamut  grading  or  conjunct  closed-gamut  grading 
with  open  ends;  type  III,  conjunct  circular  closed-gamut  grading  or  conjunct 
closed-gamut  grading  with  meeting  ends. 

2)  Implicit:  a,  b,  c,  .  .  .,  g  are  far  (good)  in  varying  degree;  h,  i,  j,  .  .  .,  n  are 
near  (bad)  in  varying  degree.  In  first  transition  zone  [  ]  we  have  psychological 
blends  of  type  not  near  (bad),  not  really  near  (bad),  in  second  transition  zone 
[    ]i  psychological  blends  of  type  not  far  (good),  not  really  far  (good). 

TYPE  IV.  DISJUNCT  CLOSED-GAMUT  GRADING:  a,  b,  c,  .  .  .,  g  [e.g.  neither  blue  nor 
yellow]  o,  p,  q,  .  .  .  t. 

1)  Explicit:  a  is  less  blue  than  b  =  b  is  bluer  than  a;  .  .  .  [zone  of  indifference 
in  which  neither  blue  nor  yellow  strictly  applies]  0  is  less  yellow  than  p  =  p  is 
yellower  than  0;  .  .  .  .  There  is  no  psychological  interest  in  zone  of  indifference, 
[  ],  which  is  only  gradually  spanned  with  increasing  experience  and  demand 
for  continuity.  When  zone  of  indifference  [  ]  is  recognized  as  h,  i,  j,  .  .  .,  n, 
it  may:  (a),  take  on  distinctive  character,  e.g.  green,  in  which  case  type  IV 
becomes  identical  with  II,  for  with  establishment  of  continuity  certain  blues 
now  become  greenish  blues,  bluish  greens  are  created,  and  certain  yellows  now 
become  greenish  yellows;  or  (b),  be  characterized  negatively,  in  which  case 
we  cannot  do  better  than  say  h  is  neither  blue  nor  yellow,  neither  h  nor  i  is  blue 
or  yellow,  but  h  is  more  nearly  blue  than  i  and  i  is  more  nearly  yellow  than  h,  j 
is  more  nearly  blue  than  yellow  (is  bluer  than  it  is  yellow) ,  k  is  more  nearly  yellow 
than  blue  (is  yellower  than  it  is  blue).  In  other  words,  for  grading  are  substituted 
other  techniques,  which  have  grading  implications,  e.g.  intermediate  place- 
ment (between  blue  and  yellow),  goal-gauging  (nearly  blue),  graded  goal-gaug- 
ing (more  nearly  blue,  nearer  yellow  than),  negation  of  alternatives  (neither 
blue  nor  yellow),  compromise  (blue-yellow"^) . 

^  To  be  understood  as  theoretical  tag  for  green. 
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2)  Implicit:  a,  b,c,  .  .  .,g  are  shades  of  blue;  o,  p,q,  .  .  .,t  are  shades  of  yellow. 
For  zone  of  indifference  [    ]  see  (1). 

TYPE    V.    OPEN-GAMUT  GRADING    (l)    INTERPRETED   IN   TERMS   OF   DISJUNCT    CLOSED " 

GAMUT  GRADING  (IV):  "a,  b,  c,  .  .  .,  n"  interpreted,  by  analogy  of  (IV),  as  "a, 
b,  0,  .  .  .,  e  [    ]  j,  k,  1,  .  .  .,  n." 

1)  Explicit;  a  is  less  hot,  old,  brilliant,  good  than  b  =  b  is  hotter,  (even)  older, 
more  brilliant,  (even)  better  than  a;  .  .  .  [zone  of  indifference  in  which  neither 
hot  nor  cold,  neither  old  nor  young,  neither  brilliant  nor  stupid,  neither  good 
nor  bad  strictly  applies]  j  is  less  cold,  young,  stupid,  bad  than  b  =  b  is  colder, 
younger,  more  stupid,  worse  than  a;  .  .  .  When  zone  of  indifference  [  ]  is  grad- 
ually recognized  as  f,  g,  .  .  .,  i,  it  may:  (a),  take  on  distinctive  character,  e.g. 
temperate,  middle-aged,  of  normal  intelligence,  of  average  quality,  such  terms 
establishing  filling-in  norms  rather  than  mores  and  lesses  of  primary  fields 
(e.g.  more  than  middle-aged  rather  than  more  middle-aged,  of  more  than  normal 
intelligence  rather  than  more  normal,  which  would  generally  be  understood  as 
an  ellipsis  for  more  nearly  normal),  in  which  case  type  V  becomes  identical 
with  type  I,  f,  g,  .  .  .,  i  being  intercalated  between  j,  k,  1,  .  .  .,  n  and  reversed 
field  e,  d,  c,  .  .  .,  a;  or  (b),  be  characterized  negatively,  e.g.  /  is  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  neither  f  nor  g  is  old  or  young  but  f  is  more  nearly  old  than  g,  h  is  more  nearly 
stupid  than  brilliant.  In  other  words,  for  grading  are  substituted  other  tech- 
niques, which  have  grading  implication,  e.g.  intermediate  placement  (betwixt 
old  and  young),  goal-gauging  (nearly  good),  graded  goal-gauging  (nearer  cold 
than  hot  =  implicitly  graded  cool),  negation  of  alternatives  (neither  good  nor 
bad),  compromise  (good  or  bad,  depending  on  one's  standard). 

2)  Implicit:  a,  b,  c,  .  .  .,  e  are  hot,  old,  brilliant,  good  in  varying  degree;  j,  k,  I, 
.  .  .,  n  are  cold,  young,  stupid,  bad  in  varying  degree.  For  zone  indifference  [  ] 
see  (1). 

Note  on  B  (Psychological  Grading). — It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
that  these  five  psychological  types  of  grading,  which  naturally  do  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  still  other,  and  more  complex,  grading  con- 
figurations, are  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive  types.  The  same  ob- 
jective elements  of  experience,  e.g.  good:bad,  may  be  graded  according 
to  more  than  one  type.  Thus,  when  we  say  "A  is  better  than  B,"  though 
A  and  B  are  both  bad,  we  are  obviously  treating  better  as  an  incremental 
grader  in  an  open  series  in  which  the  movement  is  assumed  to  be  toward 
the  relatively  good  and  away  from  the  relatively  bad.  "A  is  better  than 
B"  therefore  illustrates  type  I,  open-gamut  grading,  which  is  the  proto- 
type of  all  logical  grading.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  say  "A  is  worse 
than  B,  which  in  turn  is  fairly  good,"  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  A 
too  is  perhaps  not  too  far  from  good,  rather  that  A  belongs  distinctly 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  gamut,  that  good  and  bad  are  psychologically 
distinct  qualities  (not,  like  logically  graded  terms  of  type  I,  merely  a 
more  and  a  less  of  a  single  quality),  but  that  these  distinct  qualities  are 
psychologically  contiguous  and  capable  of  being  fitted  into  a  single 
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series  with  two  crests  or  maxima.  All  of  this  means  that  in  this  case  we 
are  fitting  the  concepts  of  good  and  bad  into  a  conjunct  closed-gamut 
grading  scheme,  and  since  the  natural,  or  rather  logical,  type  to  which 
good. bad  belongs  is  type  I,  we  speak  of  a  transfer  on  the  analogy  of  type 
II  and  create  a  blend  type  III.  Finally,  when  we  say  "A  is  better  than  B 
but  both  are  good,  C  is  of  quite  a  different  order  and  is  actually  bad, 
while  D,  being  neither  good  nor  bad,  is  of  no  interest,"  we  are  thinking 
in  terms  of  a  type  of  grading  in  which  psychologically  distinct  qualities 
are  connected,  by  intercalation,  into  an  open  series  of  the  disjunct 
closed-gamut  grading  type,  namely  type  V. 

Type  I  recognizes  no  crest,  only  a  norm  at  best,  which,  in  the  logical 
form  of  the  grading  (A),  sinks  to  an  objective  or  statistical  norm — in 
other  words,  an  average.  Type  III  recognizes  two  crests  and  two  areas 
of  blend,  but  no  norm  except  at  the  points  where  psychology,  via  neu- 
tral judgments,  fades  away  into  logic.  Type  V  recognizes  two  extreme 
and  opposed  crests  and  a  trough  of  normality  between  them.  Types  I, 
II,  and  IV  (near:far,  green:yellow,  blue. -yellow)  are  given  us  directly 
through  our  sensations  or  perceptions.  Type  III  is  probably  the  most 
natural  type  for  psychologically  subjective,  as  contrasted  with  objec- 
tive, judgments;  even  such  simple  contrasts  as  near. -far  and  good:bad 
probably  present  themselves,  first  of  all,  as  contiguous  areas  of  con- 
trasting quality,  not  as  points  above  or  below  a  norm  with  which  they 
intergrade  in  an  open  series.  After  considerable  experience  with  socially 
determined  acceptances  and  rejections,  familiarities  and  strangenesses, 
contrasting  qualities  are  felt  as  of  a  relatively  absolute  nature,  so  to 
speak,  and  good  and  bad,  for  instance,  even  far  and  near,  have  as  true  a 
psychological  specificity  as  green  and  yellow.  Hence  the  logical  norm 
between  them  is  not  felt  as  a  true  norm  but  rather  as  a  blend  area  in 
which  qualities  grading  in  opposite  directions  meet.  To  the  naive, 
every  person  is  either  good  or  bad;  if  he  cannot  be  easily  placed,  he  is 
rather  part  good  and  part  bad  than  just  humanly  normal  or  neither 
good  nor  bad.  Type  V  represents  the  most  sophisticated  type  of  judg- 
ment, for  it  combines  psychological  contrast  with  the  objective  con- 
tinuum of  more  and  less  and  recognizes  the  norm  as  a  true  area  of  pri- 
mary grading,  not  as  a  secondary  area  produced  by  blending. 

We  can  easily  see  now  that  the  confused  psychological  state  of  our 
grading  judgments  and  terminology,  also  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
our  logical  grading  terminology,  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  the  chief 
of  which  are:  1,  the  tendency  to  conceive  of  certain  points  in  an  evenly 
graded  series  as  primarily  distinct  and  opposed  to  each  other  instead  of 
directly  capable  of  connection  by  grading  in  terms  of  more  and  less 
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(this  tendency  is,  of  course,  carried  over  even  into  the  realm  of  abstract 
quantity,  and  even  a  mathematically  trained  person  may  find  it  some- 
what paradoxical  to  call  7  "many"  and  100  "few,"  though  the  7  belong 
to  a  context  in  which  9,  say,  is  the  maximum,  and  100  to  another  con- 
text in  which  500  is  the  norm) ;  2,  the  contrary  direction  of  grading  in 
two  such  contrasted  qualities,  the  "more"  of  one  being  logically,  but 
not  quite  psychologically,  equivalent  to  the  "less"  of  the  other  (e.g., 
logically  better  =  less  bad,  worse  =  less  good,  but  psychologically  this 
is  not  quite  true;  contrast  nearer  =  less  far,  farther  =  less  near,  where 
logic  and  psychology  more  nearly  correspond);  3,  a  preference  for  the 
upper  or  favored  quality,  in  its  relative  sense,  as  grader  (e.g.  better 
and  heavier  more  easily  serve  as  incremental  upward  graders,  of  more 
quality  and  of  more  weight,  than  do  worse  and  lighter  as  incremental 
downward  graders;  this  hangs  together  with  5);  4,  the  conflict  with 
psychological  grading  brought  in  by  a  more  sophisticated  attempt  to 
establish  an  absolute  continuity  of  grading  in  a  logical  sense  (problems 
of  interpretation  of  how,  of  two  contrasted  terms,  a  and  b,  "more  a" 
is  related  to  "less  b,"  and  of  whether  the  neutral  area  between  a  and  b 
is  to  be  understood  as  a  "both  and"  area,  a  "neither  nor"  area,  or  logi- 
cally as  a  tie  between  a  and  b,  which  thereupon  lose  their  distinctiveness 
and  one  of  which,  in  consequence,  must  change  its  direction  of  grading 
so  that  a  complete  open-gamut  grading  may  be  established);  5,  the 
different  psychological  value  of  a  given  grade  according  to  whether  it  is 
reached  positively,  e.g.,  fairly  good  from  poor,  or  negatively,  e.g.,  fairly 
good  from  very  good  (the  latter  "fairly  good"  is  almost  necessarily  an 
"only  fairly  good,"  i.e.  a  "fairly  good"  with  emotional  coloring  of 
"poor"). 

C.  Linguistic  Grading 
(elaboration  of  terms) 

TYPE  I.  EXPLICIT 

1)  Abstract:  more  than,  less  than.  These  terms  are  general  upward  and  down- 
ward terms  and  carry  no  implication  as  to  class  of  graded  terms  or  as  to  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  norms  or  crests.  Certain  other  terms,  of  originally  special- 
ized and  normated  application,  such  as  greater,  larger,  and  smaller,  have  taken 
on  abstract  significance  (e.g.  a  greater  amount  of  =  more  .  .  .  than,  a  larger 
number  of  =  more  .  .  .  than,  a  smaller  number  of  =  less,  fewer).  More  and  less 
apply  to  both  count  and  measure.  Fewer,  as  equivalent  of  less,  applies  to 
counted  terms  only,  e.g.  fewer  -people  =  less  people,  but  is  secondary  as  explicit 
grader,  being  based  on  few,  which  is  implicitly  graded.  There  is  no  special 
count  term  in  English  corresponding  to  more.  More  and  less  are  old  compara- 
tives in  form,  but  are  not  really  referable  to  much  and  little. 

2)  Specialized.  There  are  no  explicit  specialized  graders  in  English  which 
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are  not  baaed,  generally  by  use  of  more  and  less  or  sufl5xing  of  comparative  -er, 
on  linguistically  primary  graded  terms  which  imply  above  or  below  a  logical 
norm.  Thus,  heavier,  based  on  heavy  (=  of  more  than  average  weight),  means 
heavy  to  a  greater  extent  {than  another  heavy  object)  to  begin  with,  and  only 
secondarily  takes  on,  in  its  specialized  sphere  of  weight,  the  purely  relative 
grading  quality  of  more;  similarly  with  less  heavy  as  parallel  to  less.  Such  terms 
as  of  more  weight  or  more  weighted,  of  less  linear  extent,  of  more  temperature,  less 
in  volume  are  not  in  ordinary  use  and  have  to  be  replaced  by  comparatives  of 
such  terms  as  heavy,  short,  warm,  small,  which  are  not  neutral  in  reference  as  to 
graded  area. 

TYPE  II.  IMPLICIT 

1)  Abstract:  much  and  little  for  measured  terms;  many  &nd  few  for  counted 
terms.  Note  that  implicitly  graded  terms  can  themselves  be  taken  as  new  points 
of  departure  for  grading,  e.g.  less  than  many,  more  than  a  few,  many  and  a  few 
being  respectively  arrived  at  by  grading  upward  and  downward  from  a  cer- 
tain norm.  "How  muchf"  and  "How  many?"  show  how  helpless  language 
tends  to  be  in  devising  neutral  implicitly  graded  abstract  terms;  linguistically 
upper-graded  terms  for  logically  neutral  ones  are  also  used  in  such  terms  as 
so  and  so  many,  as  much  as. 

2)  Specialized.  A  great  variety  of  terms,  most  of  which  appear  as  pairs  of 
opposites.  We  may  distinguish: 

a)  One-term  sets  (graded  as  more  and  less;  there  is  no  true  contrary) :  capacious, 
silvery,  distant  (in  its  strictly  scientific  sense  of  at  such  and  such  a  distance, 
near  and  far  being  "psychologized"  forms  of  it).  Such  terms  are  either  of  no- 
tions of  a  relatively  ungradable  type  or  are  of  scientific  rather  than  popular 
application.  Such  terms  as  "how  far?,"  "how  long?,"  "2  mm.  wide,"  "how 
warm? ,"  "as  heavy  as  one  tenth  of  a  gram,"  "old  enough  to  know  better"  again 
show  how  helpless  language  tends  to  be  in  devising  specialized  single  terms 
which  are  logically  neutral  as  to  grading. 

b)  Two-term  sets.  Two  types  are  both  common:  1,  linguistically  unrelated 
terms  indicating  opposites,  e.g.  good.bad,  far:near,  high.low,  long:short,  full: 
empty,  heavy dight,  friend:enemy ,  hard:soft,  old:young;  2,  linguistically  related 
terms  which  are  implicitly  affirmative  and  explicitly  contrary  (formally  nega- 
tive) terms,  e.g.  friendly :unfriendly  (also  type  (b)  1,  friendly. -hostile,  inimical), 
usual.-unusual,  normahabnormal,  frequentiinfrequent,  discreeUindiscreet.  These 
formally  negative  terms  frequently  take  on  as  distinctive  a  meaning  as  type 
(a)  contraries  and  can  be  as  freely  graded,  "upward"  and  "downward,"  e.g. 
more  and  less  infrequent  are  as  good  usage  as  rarer  and  less  rare. 

Note  on  (b).  Two-term  sets.  As  regards  grading  relations,  two-term  sets  (con- 
trary terms)  tend  to  fall  into  three  types: 

I.  Symmetrically  reversible,  e.g. 

far,  farther  near,  nearer 

not  near,  less  near  not  far,  less  far 

II.  Partly  reversible,  e.g. 

good,  better  bad,  worse 

not  bad,  less  bad  not  good,  less  good 
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III.  Irreversible,  e.g. 
brilliant,  more  brilliant  stupid,  more  stupid 

not  stupid,  less  stupid  not  brilliant,  less  brilliant 

Note  that  implicitly  graded  specialized  terms  can  themselves  be  taken  as  new 
points  of  departure  for  grading,  e.g.,  more  than  good,  less  than  bad  =  better  than  bad. 

c)  Three-term  sets.  These  are  not  as  common  as  type  (b)  (two-term  sets)  in 
ordinary  usage  but  are  constantly  required  for  accurate  grading.  Generally  one 
takes  opposite  terms  of  type  (b)  and  constructs  a  middle  term  by  qualifying 
the  upper-graded  one,  e.g.  bad,  averagely  (or  moderately  or  normally)  good, 
good.  Sometimes  a  middle  term  comes  in  by  way  of  transfer  from  another  field, 
e.g.  bad,  fair,  good.  Specific  middle  terms,  however,  tend  to  gravitate  toward 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  opposites,  e.g.  fair,  on  the  whole,  leans  more  to 
good  than  bad.  If  we  further  insert  poor,  again  transferred  from  another  field, 
we  get  type  (d),  four-term  sets:  bad,  poor,  fair,  good.  (The  reason  why  poor, 
when  transferred  to  the  bad:good  scale,  does  not  quite  fall  in  with  bad  is  that 
poor  .-rich  has  not  quite  as  great  a  scale  amplitude  as  bad:good  (zero  to  maxi- 
mum) but  is  felt  as  corresponding  rather  to  a  scale  of  little  to  maximum.  Zero, 
lower  average,  higher  average,  much  is  the  implicit  measure  of  having  nothing 
(=  destitute,  penniless),  having  little  (  =  poor),  having  a  moderate  amount  (  = 
fairly  well  off),  having  much  (=  rich).  Hence  poor  stresses  something,  though 
little  and  cannot  entirely  parallel  bad,  which  includes  its  logical  extreme. 
On  the  whole,  three-term  sets  do  not  easily  maintain  themselves  because 
psychology,  with  its  tendency  to  simple  contrast,  contradicts  exact  knowledge, 
with  its  insistence  on  the  norm,  the  "neither  nor."  True  three-term  sets  are 
probably  confined  to  such  colorless  concepts  as:  inferior,  average,  superior, 
in  which  the  middle  term  cannot  well  be  graded. 

d)  Four-term  sets:  cold,  cool,  warm,  hot.  These  are  formed  from  type  (b)  by 
grading  each  of  the  opposites  into  a  psychologically  lower  and  higher.  The 
new  terms  become  psychological  opposites  (or  sub-opposites)  of  a  smaller 
scale.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  two  middle  terms  do  not  correspond  to 
the  middle  term  of  type  (c)  (three-term  sets),  i.e.  warm  is  psychologically  no 
nearer  to  cool  than  superior  is  to  inferior.  In  other  words,  cold-cool  contrasts 
with  warm-hot  precisely  as  does  very  bad-bad  with  good-very  good.  The  problem  of 
connecting  cool  and  warm  has  to  be  solved,  psychologically,  by  blend-grading 
{coolish;  warmish,  lukewarm)  or,  more  objectively,  by  norming  (of  ordinary, 
normal,  temperature) .  As  usual,  the  normed  term  is  quasi-scientific  rather  than 
popular  in  character. 

More  complex  linguistic  sets  are  of  course  possible.  We  may  sum- 
marize these  analyses  of  the  grading  process  by  saying  that  logical 
grading  is  of  the  open-gamut  type  and  may  be  with  or  without  reference 
to  an  objective  norm  or  statistical  average,  while  psychological  grading 
and  linguistic  grading  tend  strongly  to  emphasize  closed-gamut  grad- 
ing, whether  of  the  conjunct  or  disjunct  type,  and  have  difficulty  in 
combining  the  notions  of  grading  and  norming  into  that  of  a  normed 
field  within  which  grading  applies.  Furthermore,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  difference  between  explicit  and  implicit  grading  is  of  little  impor- 
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tance  logically,  of  considerable  importance  psychologically  (with  constant 
conflict  of  the  relative  and  fixed  points  of  view),  and  of  paramount 
importance  linguistically. 

Implications  of  Movement  in  Grading 

The  main  operational  concepts  that  we  have  used  in  developing  ou'* 
notions  of  grading  up  to  this  point  have  been:  the  successive  envelop" 
ment  of  values  by  later  ones  (giving  us  a  set  of  "lesses"  in  an  open 
series);  the  establishment  of  a  norm  somewhere  in  such  an  open  series; 
the  placement  of  values  "above"  and  "below"  this  norm;  the  con- 
trasting of  specific  gradable  values  which  belong  to  the  same  class; 
the  establishment  of  continuity  between  such  contrasting  values  by 
means  of  intercalation;  and  certain  implicit  directional  notions  (up- 
ward,^ e.g.  good:betier,  bad.iess  bad;  dowTiward,^  e.g.  good.iess  good, 
badiworse;  contrary,  e.g.  good-better :bad-worse). 

The  directional  ideas  so  far  employed  have  merely  implied  a  consist- 
ent increase  or  decrease  in  value  of  the  terms  which  are  seriated  and 
graded.  Thus,  of  a  set  of  terms  "a,  b,  c,  .  .  .,  n,"  in  which  a  is  less  than 
any  of  the  terms  "b,  c,  .  .  .,  n,"  and  b  is  less  than  any  of  the  terms  "c, 
.  .  .,  n,"  and  c  is  less  than  any  of  the  terms  ".  .  .  n,"  and  no  term  is 
more  than  n,  we  have  established  an  upward  grading  direction,  con- 
sistently from  less  to  more,  but  the  terms  themselves  are  not  necessarily 
thought  of  as  having  been  arrived  at  either  by  moving  up  from  a  or 
down  from,  say,  c.  Logically,  as  mathematically,  b  increased  from  a 
=  b  decreased  from  c.  Psychologically,  however,  and  therefore  also 
linguistically,  the  explicit  or  implicit  trend  is  frequently  in  a  specific 
direction.  It  is  this  tendency  to  slip  kinaesthetic  implications  into  speech, 
with  the  complicating  effects  of  favorable  affect  linked  with  an  upward 
trend  and  of  unfavorable  affect  linked  with  a  downward  trend,  that  so 
often  renders  a  purely  logical  analysis  of  speech  insufficient  or  even 
misleading. 

We  can  easily  test  the  kinaesthetic  aspect  of  grading  by  observing  the 
latent  direction  and  associated  feeling  tone  of  an  implicitly  graded 
term  like  "few."  If  some  one  asks  me  "How  many  books  have  you?" 
I  may  answer  "A  few,"  which  is,  on  the  whole,  a  static  term  which, 
though  indefinite,  takes  the  place  of  any  fixed  quantity,  say  25,  deemed 
small  in  this  particular  context.  But  if  I  answer  "I  have  few  books," 
the  questioner  is  likely  to  feel  that  I  have  said  more  than  is  necessary, 

^  "Upward"  and  "downward"  are  used  in  the  sense  of  "in  the  direction  of 
increase"  .^nd  "in  the  direction  of  decrease"  respectively.  This  purely  notional 
kinaesthcsis  may  be,  and  probably  generally  is,  strengthened  by  a  concomitant 
spatial  kinaesthcsis. 
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for  I  have  not  only  fixed  the  quantity,  namely  "a  few,"  but  implicitly 
added  the  comment  that  I  might  be  expected  to  have  a  larger  number. 
In  other  words,  "few"  suggests  grading  downward  from  something 
more,  while  "a  few"  is  essentially  noncommittal  on  the  score  of  direc- 
tion of  grading.  The  difference  here  in  implicit  grading  is  not  one  of 
magnitude,  but  of  direction  only.  The  psychological  relation  between 
"a  few"  and  "few"  is  very  similar  to  the  psychological  relation  between 
"nearly"  and  "hardly,"  which  belong  to  the  conceptual  sphere  of 
gauging. 

Can  "a  few"  be  given  an  upward  trend?  Not  as  simply  and  directly 
as  the  change  to  "few"  gives  a  downward  trend,  but  there  are  many 
contexts  in  which  the  upward  trend  is  unmistakable.  If  I  am  told  "You 
haven't  any  books,  have  you?"  and  answer  "Oh  yes,  I  have  a  few," 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  tonal  peculiarity  in  the  reply  (upward  melody  of 
end  of  "few")  which  suggests  upward  grading  from  zero.  Language,  in 
other  words,  here  ekes  out  the  notional  and  psychological  need  for  an 
upward-tending  quantitative  term  as  best  it  can.  If  I  use  "quite," 
which  has  normally  an  upward-tending  feeling  tone,  and  say  "Quite  a 
few,"  the  kinaesthetic  momentum  carries  me  beyond  the  static  "a  few," 
so  that  "quite  a  few"  is  well  on  toward  "a  considerable  number." 

The  kinaesthetic  feeling  of  certain  graded  terms  can  easily  be  tested 
by  trying  to  use  them  with  terms  whose  kinaesthetic  latency  is  of  a 
different  nature  and  noting  the  baffled  effect  they  produce  due  to  im- 
plied contradictions  of  movement.  Thus,  we  can  say  "barely  a  few" 
or  "hardly  a  few"  because  "a  few"  is  conceived  of  as  a  fixed  point  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  one  can  take  up  a  position  or  toward  which  one 
can  move,  positively  or  negatively.  But  "nearly  few"  is  baffling,  and 
even  amusing,  for  there  is  no  fixed  "few"  to  be  near  to.  "Hardly  few" 
is  psychologically  improper  too,  for  "hardly"  suggests  a  falling  short, 
and  inasmuch  as  "few"  is  downwardly  oriented,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
one  can  fall  short  of  it.  "Hardly  few"  has  the  same  fantastic  improbabil- 
ity as  the  concept  of  A  moving  on  to  a  supposedly  fixed  point  B,  which 
it  "hardly"  expected  to  reach,  and  finding  that  B  was  actually  moving 
toward  A's  starting  point,  and  eventually  reaching  it,  without  ever 
passing  A.  Again,  "all  but"  requires  a  psychologically  fixed  term  to 
complete  it,  e.g.  "all  but  half,"  "all  but  a  few."  "All  but  few"  suggests 
a  remainder  which  is  not  even  a  remainder.  Again,  "all  but  quite  a 
few,"  even  if  "quite  a  few"  is  no  more  factually  than  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole,  is  psychologically  difficult  because  "quite  a  few"  is  no 
more  static  than  "few."  The  "all  but"  form  is  implicitly  static,  hence 
"all  but  few"  and  "all  but  quite  a  few"  ring  false,  involving,  as  they  do, 
down-tending  and  up-tending  elements  respectively. 
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The  Concept  of  Equality 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  arrive  at  a  simple  psychological  conception 
of  "equal  to."  "Equal  to"  may  be  defined  as  the  quantitative  applica- 
tion of  the  qualitative  "same  as,"  '  more  than"  and  "less  than"  being 
the  two  possible  kinds  of  quantitative  "different  from."  But  it  seems 
more  satisfactory,  on  the  whole,  to  define  "equal  to"  in  a  more  negative 
spirit,  as  a  more  or  less  temporary  point  of  passage  or  equilibrium  be- 
tween "more  than"  and  "less  than"  or  as  a  point  of  arrival  in  a  scale  in 
which  the  term  which  is  to  be  graded  is  constantly  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing. In  other  words,  if  we  take  q  as  defined  to  begin  with,  we  can  give 
meaning  to  a  =  ^  by  saying  that:  (1)  a  is  less  than  q  to  begin  with, 
gradually  increases  while  still  less  than  q,  and  is  later  found  to  be  more 
than  q,  having  passed  through  some  point  at  which  it  was  neither  less 
than  nor  more  than  q;  or  (2)  a  is  more  than  q  to  begin  with,  gradually 
decreases  while  still  more  than  q,  and  is  later  found  to  be  less  than  q, 
having  passed  through  some  point  at  which  it  was  neither  more  than 
nor  less  than  q:  or  (3)  a  is  less  than  q  to  begin  with,  gradually  increases 
while  still  less  than  q,  and  finally  rests  at  some  point  at  which  it  is 
neither  less  than  nor  more  than  q;  or  (4)  a  is  more  than  q  to  begin  with, 
gradually  decreases  while  still  more  than  q,  and  finally  rests  at  some 
point  at  which  it  is  neither  more  than  nor  less  than  q.  These  four  types 
of  equality  may  be  classified  as: 

T    TT     T  *+l     rl  ■    /(I)  While  increasing  toward  and  away  from 

^         y    y  I  ^2)  While  decreasing  toward  and  away  from 


II.  Implicitly  dynamic 


(1)  Having  increased  toward 

(2)  Having  decreased  toward 


A  fifth  type  of  equality,  that  of  kinaesthetic  indifference,  is  the  limiting 
or  neutral  type  which  alone  is  recognized  in  logic : 

III.  Non-dynamic:  Statically  "equal  to," 

So  far  are  these  psychological  distinctions  from  being  useless  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  little  self-observation  will  soon  convince  one  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  equality  except  as  a  medium  state  or 
equilibrated  state  in  an  imagined  back  and  forth  of  "more  than"  and 
"less  than."  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  we  had  no  experience  of  lesses  in- 
creasing and  of  mores  decreasing,  one  could  have  no  tangible  conception 
of  how  obviously  distinct  existents,  occurrents,  and  modes  could  be 
said  to  be  "equal  to  each  other"  in  a  given  respect. 
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The  Classification  of  Types  of  Grading  Judgment 

The  classification  of  "equals"  applies,  of  course,  equally  well  to  "mores" 
and  "lesses,"  so  that  we  have,  psychologically  speaking,  15  fundamental 
judgments  of  grading  to  deal  with,  of  which  the  3  logical  ones  (''more 
thru,"  "equal  to,"  and  "less  than")  are  the  kinaesthetically  neutral 
judgments.  The  best  way  to  understand  this  enlarged  grading  scheme  is 
to  express  it  symbolically.  Let  a  — >  5  be  understood  to  mean  "a  is  less 
than  q  and  is  increasing  toward  it,"  a  *-  g  to  mean  "a  is  less  than  q  and  is 
decreasing  away  from  it,"  g  -^  a  to  mean  "a  is  more  than  q  and  is  in- 
creasing away  from  it,"  g  <—  a  to  mean  "a  is  more  than  q  and  is  de- 
creasing toward  it."  In  other  words,  "to  the  left  of"  means  "less  than," 
"to  the  right  of"  means  "more  than,"  while  an  arrow  pointing  to  the 
right  means  "increasing,"  an  arrow  pointing  to  the  left  means  "de- 
creasing." An  arrow  pointing  downward  will  mean  "having  increased," 
an  arrow  pointing  upward  will  mean  "having  decreased,"  and  an  arrow 
superimposed  will  mean  "equal  to,  with  implication  of  actual  or  prior 
movement."  We  then  have  the  following  symbolically  expressed  no- 
tional scheme  of  grading  judgments  which  can  be  made  of  two  entities 
of  the  same  class,  a  and  q,  of  which  q  is  supposed  to  be  known  and  fixed. 
In  the  symbohsm  a  will  be  understood  as  the  subject  of  the  implied 
proposition. 


Types  of  Grading  Judgment 
I.  Explicit  dynamic 


II.  Implicit  dynamic 


Increasing 

1.  — »  q  6.  q  11.  q 


Decreasing 

2.  -(-  q  7.  q  12.  q  <- 
Increased                              ^ 

3.  i   q  8.  q  13.  q  i 
Decreased 


4.    t  q  9.  q  14.  q  T 

III.  Nondynamic  5.  /a<q\  10.   fa  =  ql     15.   fa>q 

\q  =  aj  \q<a 


fa<ql 
\q>a/ 


These  symbols  may  be  read  as  follows: 

1.  "is  being  less  than  q,  though  increasing"  (=  "still  falls  short  of") 

2.  "is  being  less  than  q,  and  decreasing"  (=  "falls  shorter  and  shorter 
of") 

3.  "is  less  than  q,  though  increased  from  still  less"  (=  "is  still  short 
of") 

4.  "is  less  than  q,  and  decreased  from  more"  (=  "is  even  short  of") 

5.  "a  is  less  than  q"  (=  "is  short  of")  =  "q  is  more  than  a" 
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6.  "is  equalling  q,  on  its  way  from  less  to  more" 

7.  "is  equalling  q,  on  its  way  from  more  to  less" 

8.  "is  equal  to  q,  having  increased  to  it" 

9.  "is  equal  to  q,  having  decreased  to  it" 

10.  "is  equal  to  q" 

11.  "is  being  more  than  q,  and  increasing"  (=  "exceeds  more  and 
more") 

12.  "is  being  more  than  q,  though  decreasing"  (=  "still  exceeds") 

13.  "is  more  than  q,  and  increased  from  less"  (=  "is  even  in  excess 
of") 

14.  "is  more  than  q,  though  decreased  from  more"  (=  "is  still  in 
excess  of") 

15.  "a  is  more  than  q"  (=  "is  in  excess  of")  =  "q  is  less  than  a." 
The  symbols  for  nos.  5,  10,  and  15  are  of  course  the  ordinary  mathe- 
matical ones,  a  <  q  and  q  >  a  being  considered  equivalent  notations. 
The  sign  of  equality,  = ,  may,  if  one  likes,  be  looked  upon  as  the  neu- 
tralized forms  of  nos.  6  and  7:  ^. 

In  order  to  give  more  reality  to  these  theoretically  distinct  types  of 
grading,  it  may  be  of  some  service  to  give  simple  examples  of  them. 
For  this  purpose  we  shall  take  5  (miles,  pounds,  hours)  as  illustrative  of 
q,  thus  applying  our  notions  of  grading  to  the  sphere  of  quantity, 

1.  "He  has  run  less  than  five  miles"  :  — ^  5  (answer  to  question:  "How 
far  has  he  run  by  now?") 

2.  "He  has  less  than  five  hours  to  finish  his  job"  :  <—  5  (answer  to 
question:  "How  much  time  can  he  count  on  to  finish  his  job?") 

3.  "He  ran  until  he  came  to  a  point  that  was  less  than  five  miles  from 
his  starting  point":  i  5  (answer  to  question:  "How  far  had  he  got 
when  he  stopped  running?") 

4.  "He  got  weaker  and  weaker  until  he  could  lift  less  than  five  pounds" 
:  T  5  (answer  to  question:  "How  much  could  he  still  lift  when  he  had 
to  give  up?") 

5.  "Jersey  City  is  less  than  five  miles  from  New  York":  a  <  5  (answer 
to  question:  "How  far  [a,  i.e.,  required  distance]  is  Jersey  City  from 
New  York?") 

6.  "He  has  run  (as  much  as)  five  miles":  5  (answer  to  question: 
"How  far  has  he  run  by  now?") 

7.  "He  has  (just,  still)  five  hours  to  finish  his  job:  5  (answer  to  ques- 
tion: "How  much  time  can  he  count  on  to  finish  his  job?") 

8.  "He  ran  until  he  came  to  a  point  that  was  (just,  as  much  as,  al- 
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ready)*  five  miles  from  his  starting  point":  5  (answer  to  question  "How 
far  had  he  got  when  he  stopped  running?") 

9.  "He  got  weaker  and  weaker  until  he  could  lift  (just,  only,  no  more 

than)  five  pounds":  5  (answer  to  question:  "How  much  could  he  still 
lift  when  he  had  to  give  up?") 

10.  "A  is  (just)  five  miles  from  B":  a  =  5  (answer  to  question:  "How 
far  [a]  is  A  from  B?") 

11.  "He  has  run  more  than  five  miles":  5  — >  (answer  to  question:  "How 
far  has  he  run  by  now?") 

12.  "He  (still)  has  more  than  five  hours  to  finish  his  job":  5  <—  (answer 
to  question:  "How  much  time  can  he  count  on  to  finish  his  job?") 

13.  "He  ran  until  he  came  to  a  point  that  was  (even)  more  than  five 
miles  from  his  starting  point":  5  i  (answer  to  question:  "How  far  had 
he  got  when  he  stopped  running?") 

14.  "He  got  weaker  and  weaker  until  he  could  lift  hardly  more  than 
five  pounds":  5  T  (answer  to  question:  "How  much  could  he  still  lift 
when  he  had  to  give  up?") 

15.  "Philadelphia  is  more  than  five  miles  from  New  York":  5  <  a 
(answer  to  question:  "How  far  [a]  is  Philadelphia  from  New  York?") 

Affect  in  Grading 

It  will  be  observed  that  such  terms  as  as  much  as,  just,  still,  already^ 
only,  no  more  than,  even,  hardly,  and  others  not  illustrated  in  our  ex- 
amples help  along,  as  best  they  can,  to  bring  out  the  latest  kinaesthetic 
element  in  the  logical  concepts  "less  than,"  "equal  to,"  and  "more 
than"  when  these  are  applied  to  experience,  but  at  best  they  are  only  a 
weak  prop.  Most  languages  suffer  from  the  inability  to  express  the 
explicitly  dynamic,  implicitly  dynamic,  and  non-dynamic  aspects  of 
grading  in  an  unambiguous  manner,  though  the  notional  framework  of 
fifteen  grading  judgments  that  we  have  developed  is  intuited  by  all 
normal  individuals.  Such  English  terms  as  we  have  suggested  are 
really  unacceptable  for  two  reasons:  1,  they  are  transfers  from  other 
types  of  judgment  than  dynamic  and  non-dynamic  grading  (e.g., 
"only"  is  properly  an  exclusive  limiter;  "hardly"  and  "just"  are  goal- 
gauging  limiters;  "still"  has  time  implication,  at  least  in  origin);  and 
2,  they  unavoidably  color  the  judgment  with  their  latent  affect  of 
approval  or  disapproval  (e.g.,  "as  much  as"  smuggles  in  a  note  of  satis- 
faction; "only"  and  "hardly"  tend  to  voice  disappointment). 

*  More  idiomatic  in  German:  schon. 
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Even  the  simple  graders  "more  than"  and  "less  than"  tend  to  have  a 
definite  affective  quality  in  given  contexts.  Thus,  if  a  quantitative  goal 
is  to  be  reached  by  increase,  say  "ten  pages  of  reading,"  more  than 
necessarily  has  an  approving  ring  (e.g.,  "I  have  already  read  more  than 
three  pages,"  though  it  may  actually  be  less  than  four),  less  than  a 
disapproving  ring  (e.g.,  "I  have  only  read  less  than  eight  pages,"  though 
it  may  actually  be  more  than  seven).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  quanti- 
tative goal  is  to  be  reached  by  decrease,  say  "no  more  reading  to  do," 
more  than  has  a  disapproving  ring  (e.g.,  "I  have  still  more  than  three 
pages  to  do,"  though  actually  less  than  four  remain  to  be  done),  less 
than  an  approving  ring  (e.g.,  "I  have  less  than  eight  pages  to  do,"  though 
more  than  seven  pages  remain  to  be  done  out  of  a  total  of  ten) .  In  other 
words,  grading  and  affect  are  intertwined,  or,  to  put  it  differently, 
more  than  and  less  than  tend  to  have  both  an  objective  grading  value 
and  a  subjective  grading  value  dependent  on  a  desired  or  undesired 
increase  or  decrease.  This  means  that  linguistic  awkwardnesses  arise 
when  it  is  desired  to  combine  an  objective  more  than  with  a  subjectively 
desired  decrease  or  an  objective  less  than  with  a  subjectively  desired 
increase.  Thus,  if  the  more  than  three  days  in  "I  have  more  than  three 
days  to  wait"  is  to  convey  the  approving  connotation  of  "only  four  or 
five  days,"  we  cannot  say  "I  have  only  more  than  three  days  to  wait" 
(as  contrasted  with  a  possible  more  than  ten  days)  but  must  recapture 
the  note  of  approval  by  minimizing  the  implied  excess,  hence  "I  have 
only  a  little  more  than  three  days  to  wait."  An  approved  more  than 
(slight  quantity)  in  a  desiredly  decreasing  scale,  though  logically  de- 
fensible, goes  against  the  psychological  grain  of  language.  Again,  it  is 
hard  to  say  "I  have  only  more  than  fifty  dollars  in  the  bank,"  for  fifty 
dollars  plus  a  slight  amount  (by  implication)  is  on  an  upgoing  trend,  as 
it  were.  We  have  to  grade  down  from  fifty-one  dollars,  say,  and  say  "I 
have  less  than  fifty-one  dollars  in  the  bank."  To  put  it  differently,  if 
$50.99  is  disapproved  of,  it  must  be  graded  downward  as  less  than 
fifty-one  dollars;  if  $50.01  is  approved  of,  it  can  be  graded  upward  as 
more  than  fifty  dollars.  The  difficult  word  hardly  frequently  reorients  the 
normally  implied  affect,  hence  "I  have  hardly  more  than  three  days 
to  wait"  (approval),  "I  have  hardly  more  than  fifty  dollars  in  the  bank" 
(disapproval) . 

If  we  had  a  subjective  grading  symbolism  that  was  independent  of 
objective  grading,  it  would  be  possible  to  convey  very  compactly  every 
possible  type  of  grading  judgment — static,  implicitly  dynamic,  and 
explicitly  dynamic  grades  independently  combined  with  neutral,  ap- 
proving,  not  disapproving,   disapproving,   and  not  approving  affect. 
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How  complex,  in  actual  speech,  our  grading  judgments,  or  rather  in- 
tuitions, really  are  from  a  psychological  standpoint,  however  simple 
they  may  seem  to  be  from  a  purely  logical  or  merely  linguistic  stand- 
point, may  be  exemplified  by  considering  the  meanings  of  such  appar- 
ently simple  statements  as  "I  have  three  pages  to  read,"  "I  have  more 
than  three  pages  to  read"  and  "I  have  less  than  three  pages  to  read." 
In  the  first  place,  it  makes  a  difference  if  "three  pages"  (or  "reading 
matter  equal  to  three  pages")  is  conceived  non-dynamically  or  dy- 
namically, e.g.  "three  pages  as  an  assigned  task"  (grade  10:  non-dy- 
namic "equal  to")  or  "more  than  three  pages  in  a  rapidly  accumulating 
series  of  MS  pages  submitted  for  approval"  (grade  11:  explicit  dynamic 
increasing  "more  than")  or  "more  than  three  pages  still  to  do  in  the 
passage  from  a  total  of  ten  pages  to  do  to  the  goal  of  no  pages  left  to  do" 
(grade  12:  explicit  dynamic  decreasing  "more  than")  or  "less  than  three 
pages  yet  accumulated  in  a  long  MS  report  which  one  desires  to  read" 
(grade  3:  implicit  dynamic  increased  "less  than").  Ordinarily  the 
affective  valuation  involved  in  such  statements  does  not  clearly  rise  in 
consciousness  because  "more  than"  and  "less  than"  pool  the  energies, 
as  it  were,  of  the  grading  process  itself  and  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  increase  (growing  exhilaration,  growing  fatigue)  or  decrease  (growing 
relief,  growing  disappointment) .  We  cannot  possibly  go  into  all  the  in- 
volvements of  this  very  difficult  field  of  inquiry,  but  a  general  idea  of 
its  nature  may  be  had  by  considering  one  case,  say  the  explicit  dynamic 
decreasing  forms  of  "less  than"  (grade  2),  "equal  to"  (grade  7)  and 
"more  than"  (grade  12). 

Our  type  statements  will  be  "less  than  three  pages  [to  read],"  "[still 
as  much  as]  three  pages  (to  read),"  and  "more  than  three  pages  [to 

read]."  These  will  be  symbolized,  in  the  first  instance,  by  <—  3,  3  ,  and 
3  *—  respectively.  If,  in  the  statement  "I  have  less  than  three  pages  to 
read,"  the  reading  is  conceived  of  as  a  task  which  is  to  be  accomplished, 
say  a  certain  amount  of  Latin  to  be  prepared  for  translation,  the  state- 
ment will  be  normally  interpreted  as  implying  approval  of  decrease 
(growing  relief),  the  implication  being  that  of  "only."  Had  we  wished 
to  imply  disapproval  of  increase  (growing  fatigue),  we  should  normally 
have  put  it  not  at  "less  than  three  pages"  but  at  "more  than  two  pages," 
with  an  implication  of  "still."  We  could  combine  the  form  of  approving 
"less  than"  statement  with  that  of  disapproving  "still"  and  say  "I 
have  less  than  three  pages  to  read,  to  he  sure,  hut  there  is  still  some  of  my 
assignment  to  read."  In  other  words,  when  the  goal,  zero,  is  approved, 
any  form  of  statement  implying  decrease  toward  that  goal  involves 
approval,  and  the  factual  disapproval  of  having  still  so  much  left  to  do 
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has  normally  to  be  rendered  by  terms  implying  reversal  of  judgment, 
such  as  to  he  sure,  but,  still.  Our  linguistic  awkwardness  in  expressing 
disapproval  of  a  state  which  is  kinaesthetically  committed,  as  it  were, 
to  approval,  is  on  a  par  with,  though  less  obviously  helpless  than,  such 
periphrases  for  the  potential  mode  as  "He  will  come,  he  will  not  come," 
a  naive  substitute  for  "Perhaps  he  will  come"  or  "He  may  come." 
Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  reduce  the  complete  circle  of  valuation 
in  judgment  to  the  two  simple  forms  of  approval  and  disapproval, 
symbolized  respectively  by  and  "".  Then  ,^_3  symbolizes  an  explicit 
dynamic  decreasing  "less  than  3"  which  is  approved  of,  the  "less  than 
3"  of  growing  relief  inadequately  rendered  in  English  by  "less  than  3" 
or  the  rather  unidiomatic  "already  less  than  3"  or  the  round-about 
"only  3,  in  fact  less."  And 

symbolizes  an  explicit  dynamic  decreasing  "less  than  3"  which  is  dis" 
approved  of,  the  "less  than  3"  of  growing  fatigue,  which  cannot  easily 
be  rendered  in  English  except  by  such  periphrases  as  "still  some,  though 
less  than  3." 

Further  consideration  of  the  implied  "only"  and  "still"  of  these 
statements  shows  that  they  may  indicate  exactly  the  opposite  affects  if 
we  assume  that  the  goal  of  decrease  is  not  desired  but  resisted.  Thus, 
if  my  desire  is  to  read  all  I  can  get,  an  approving  JlS  cannot  imply 
that  I  am  relieved  to  find  that  what  I  still  have  left  to  read  is  even  less 
than  three  pages,  but  that  I  am  glad  to  know  that  while  there  are  less 
than  three  pages  left,  at  least  there  is  still  left  more  than  nothing.  This, 
then,  is  an  approving  "still."  Correlatively,  the  disapproving  "only" 
of  .(_3  implies  that  neither  the  quantity  on  hand  nor  its  proximate 
extinguishment  is  approved  of.  In  other  words,  two  distinct  affective 
judgments  are  involved,  that  of  the  grade  itself  and  that  of  the  goal  of 
its  implied  tendency.  How  can  we  distinguish  the  <_3  of  growing  fa- 
tigue from  the  <_3  of  growing  disappointment?  Obviously  we  must 
have  some  way  of  indicating  the  affect  attaching  to  the  factual  goal, 
which  gives  the  whole  grading  process  its  significance.  We  shall  therefore 

use  a  symbol  for  limit  of  tendency,  q,  in  which  q  stands  for  any  quantity, 
and  express  the  four  affective  types  of  explicit  dynamic  decreasing 
"less  than"  as  follows: 

1.  I    <_3  (both  decreasing  quantity  and  zero-limit  are   approved: 

"I  have  only  [a  little]  less  than  3  pages  [still]  to  read" 

2.  i  <_3  (quantity  disapproved,  zero-limit  approved:  "I  have  still 

to  read  [only  a  little]  less  than  3  pages,"  "I  have  hardly 
less  than  3  pages  [still]  to  read" 
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3.  i    JJi  (quantity  approved,  zero-limit  disapproved:  "I  still  have 

for  reading  [but  a  little]  less  than  3  pages") 

4.  i   <_3  (both  decreasing  quantity  and  zero-limit  are  disapproved: 

"I  have  merely  less  than  3  pages  left  for  reading") 
The  four  affective  types  of  explicit  dynamic  decreasing  "more  than" 
are  as  follows: 

1.  i   3^-  ("I  have  only  [a  little]  more  than  3  pages  [still]  to  read," 

"I  have  hardly  more  than  3  pages  [still]  to  read" 

2.  i  ?>i-  ("I  have  still  to  read  more  than  3  pages") 

3.  i  3^  ("I  still  have  for  reading  more  than  3  pages") 

4.  I  3^  ("I  have  merely  [a  little]  more  than  3  pages  left  for  reading," 

"I  have  hardly  more  than  3  pages  left  for  reading") 
And  the  four  affective  types  of  explicit  dynamic  decreasing  "equal 
to"  or  "as  much  as"  are  as  follows: 

1.  I       ^  C'l  have  only  [no  more  than]  3  pages  [still]  to  read") 

2.  i       V  ^""'"  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  "^^^^  f^^  ^^^^  than,  as  much  as]  3  pages") 

3.  i        t~  ("^  ^^^^^  \id,\Q  [no  less  than,  as  much  as]  3  pages  for  read- 

ing") 

4.  I        ^  ("I  have  merely  [as  much  as]  3  pages  left  for  reading") 

Needless  to  say,  analogous  distinctions  are  to  be  made  for  the  other 
grading  cases.  Here,  as  in  every  other  phase  of  linguistic  inquiry,  we 
find  that  the  more  closely  we  study  actual  linguistic  forms,  the  more  we 
are  driven  to  realize  that  they  never  express  merely  static,  affectively 
neutral,  concepts  and  judgments,  but  classes  of  concepts  and  judgments 
in  which  nuclear  notions,  capable  of  logical  definition,  are  colored  by 
unavowed  dynamic  and  affective  determinants.  These  determinants 
must  be  laboriously  ferreted  out  and  set  in  their  own  configuration  of 
possible  scale  or  types,  so  that  the  nuclear  notions  themselves  may 
stand  out  with  logical  rigor.  Certain  of  these  dynamic  and  affective 
determinants  are  primary  or  typical,  because  arising  naturally  in  ex- 
perience; others  are  complex,  involving  a  blending  of  features  in  logi- 
cally permissible  but  psychologically  atypical  form,  as  when  a  logically 
static  concept  is  blended  with  a  dynamic  implication  and  two  opposed 
affects.  So  far  as  the  primary,  maximally  natural,  blends  of  dynamic 
tendency  and  affect  with  logically  static  grading  concepts  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  probably  to  reckon  with  the  following  five  types: 

r 

1.  "More  than"  of  growing  exhilaration:  q-^  | 
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-/ 


2.  "More  than"  of  growing  fatigue:  q- 


3.  "Less  than"  of  growing  relief: 


r 


r 


4.  "Less  than"  of  growing  disappointment!  i  j 

a 

5.  "Equal  to"  of  balanced  satisfaction:  fa  ^  q 

\q<-a 

The  neutral,  logical,  "more  than"  is  probably  derived  from  nos.  1  and 
2  by  progressive  elimination  of  upward  tendency  (stage  1:  q  — »  ;  stage 
2:  q  i  ;  stage  3:  q<)  and  affect;  the  neutral,  logical,  "less  than"  is 
probably  derived  from  nos.  3  and  4  by  progressive  elimination  of  down- 
ward tendency  (stage  1:  ^—  q;  stage  2:  T  q;  stage  3:  <  q)  and  affect; 
the  neutral,  logical,  "equal  to"  is  probably  derived  from  no.  5  by  elimi- 
nation of  balancing   (stage  1:    fa  _^  ql  ;  stage  2:  a  =   q)   and  affect 

(stage  3:  a  =  q).  Once  the  kinaesthesis  and  affect  are  rooted  out  of  the 
psychology  of  grading,  the  human  spirit  is  free  to  create  richer  and  more 
complex  meanings  by  recombining  the  elements  of  grading,  of  direc- 
tion, of  movement,  halt,  and  status,  and  of  immediate  and  prospective 
affect,  into  novel  configurations  in  which  inhere  conflicts  that  have 
been  reconciled. 

The  Superlative 

"More  than,"  "less  than,"  and  "equal  to"  are  the  most  general 
grading  terms  and  concepts  we  have.  Owing  to  our  habit  of  thinking 
of  such  triplets  as  good — heiter — 6esf,  had — worse — worst,  famous — more 
famous — most  famous,  and  famous — less  famous — least  famous  as  possess- 
ing a  logical  structure  which  is  analogous  to  their  linguistic  form,  we 
tend  to  consider  the  concepts  expressed  by  most  and  least  as  of  the  same 
nature  as  more  than  and  less  than.  A  little  reflection  shows  that  this 
feeling  is  an  illusion  and  that  the  linguistically  suggested  proportion 
good:better  =  better :best  is  logically  incorrect.  If  a,  b,  and  c  are  arranged 
in  a  series  of  relative  qualities,  a  may  be  said  to  be  "good,"  b  "better 
than"  a,  and  c  "better  than"  b.  But  c  is  just  as  truly  "better  than"  a 
as  it  is  "better  than"  b,  in  fact  more  unreservedly  or  a  fortiori  so.  We 
cannot  say  that  c  is  "best"  unless  we  know  either  (a),  that  a,  b,  and  c 
are  the  only  members  of  the  series  that  are  to  be  graded,  in  which  case 
c  is  "best,"  not  because  it  is  better  than  b  as  well  as  better  than  a,  but 
because  there  is  no  other  member  of  the  series  which  is  better  than  it; 
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or  (b),  that  the  quality  possessed  by  c  is  equal  to  that  grade  which  is 
known  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  other  possible  member  of  the  whole 
class  of  gradable  members.  In  the  former  case  c  may  soon  cease  to  be 
"best"  as  other  members  (d,  e,  f,  .  .  .,  n)  are  added  to  the  series,  though 
it  always  remains  "better  than"  certain  other  fixed  members  of  it.  In 
the  latter  case  c  remains  "best"  throughout.  These  two  meanings  of  the 
superlative  form  are  really  quite  distinct,  though  they  are  often  con- 
fused linguistically.  Type  (a),  e.g.  the  most  .  .  .  of  them,  the  least  .  .  .  of 
them,  the  farthest  of  them,  the  best  of  them,  the  nearest  of  them,  the  worst  of 
them,  may  be  called  the  "conditioned  superlative"  or  "relative  superla- 
tive." The  other  type,  (b),  e.g.  the  most .  .  .  possible  (=  as  ...  as  pos- 
sible), the  least  .  .  .  possible,  the  farthest  (possible),  the  best  (possible),  the 
nearest  (possible),  the  worst  (possible),  may  be  called  the  "unconditioned 
superlative"  or  "absolute  superlative."  Both  represent  unique  grades, 
though  in  differently  ordered  contexts,  at  the  upper  or  lower  end  of  a 
series.  If  we  characterize  a  class  of  individuals,  say  as  "good,"  the  cri- 
terion of  membership,  good,  applies  to  all;  better  (or  less  bad)  applies 
to  all  but  one  of  the  class,  which  is  thought  of  as  least  good  (or  worst); 
less  good  (or  worse)  applies  to  all  but  one  of  the  class,  polar  to  the  mem- 
ber excluded  from  the  sub-class  "better,"  which  is  thought  of  as  best 
(or  least  bad) ;  best  (or  least  bad)  applies  to  only  one  member,  the  extreme 
of  the  sub-class  "better";  and  least  good  (or  worst)  applies  to  only  one 
member,  the  extreme  of  the  sub-class  "less  good." 

Whether  the  terms  worst  and  least  bad  properly  apply  to  any  of  the 
members  of  the  class  depends,  of  course,  on  whether  good  and  bad 
are  thought  of  as  mutually  exclusive  classes  separated  by  a  normative 
line  of  division  (logical  grading:  A,  I,  with  reference  to  norm)  or  as 
relative  terms  applying  to  the  "more"  and  "less"  of  a  single  class  (logi- 
cal grading:  A,  II,  with  reference  to  terms  of  comparison).  Hence  arise 
certain  ambiguities  in  the  use  of  least.  Least  good  may  either  mean  the 
least  good  of  good  individuals,  i.e.  the  first  grade  toward  "best"  beyond 
the  dividing  line  of  neutrality,  as  when  we  say  "The  least  good,  if  good  at 
all,  will  do";  or,  more  naturally,  the  least  good  of  good  and  bad  individu- 
als, i.e.  the  worst,  as  when  we  say  "The  least  good  is  indistinguishable 
from  the  worst."  Similarly  with  least  bad,  except  that  here  it  is  the 
normative  usage  that  seems  the  more  natural.  Correlative  ambiguities, 
though  less  easily,  may  arise  for  most.  Paradoxically  enough,  language 
so  handles  least  and  most  that  least  good  (of  good  ones)  and  least  bad  (of 
had  ones)  are  often  next  door  to  each  other,  though  least  good  and  least 
bad  may  in  other  contexts  be  polar  extremes,  while  best  and  worst  are 
typically  polar  extremes.  The  set  best  (of  bad  ones)  and  worst  (of  good 
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ones)  is  not  generally  thought  of  as  a  natural  neighborhood.  It  is  only 
in  "open-gamut  grading"  (psychological  grading:  B,  1)  that  least  and 
most  can  be  defined  as  identical  concepts  arrived  at  by  opposite  move- 
ment of  grading  (farthest  =  least  near,  nearest  =  least  far).  We  may 
conveniently  speak  of  "open-gamut  superlatives"  (of  which  there  are 
only  two  possible  in  the  unconditioned  type,  namely  most  and  least, 
e.g.  best  and  worst)  and  of  "closed-gamut  superlatives"  (of  which  there 
are  typically  four  in  the  unconditioned  type,  e.g.  best,  least  good,  least 
bad,  worst;  or  any  higher  even  number,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
grading). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  superlative  form  is  often  used  to 
denote  a  high  grade,  but  not  necessarily  an  apical  grade,  of  the  graded 
quality.  Thus,  Latin  amatissimus  means  not  only  "most  beloved,  the 
most  beloved"  but  also  "greatly  beloved."  Similarly,  we  say  in  English, 
"He  had  a  most  pleasing  personality,"  i.e.,  not  "the  most  pleasing  per- 
sonality" among  some  implied  number  of  individuals  but  simply  "a 
very  pleasing  personality."  It  is  probable  that  this  logically  unreason- 
able, but  psychologically  somehow  inevitable,  usage  is  due  to  a  transfer 
of  conditioned  superlatives  (type  a)  to  the  grading  gamut  in  which 
unconditioned  superlatives  (type  b)  occur  as  polar  points.  The  following 
diagram  illustrates  the  process  for  unnormed  grading: 


the  worst 


(type  a,- 
conditioned  superlative:) 


the  worst 


better 
> 


worse 

< 


the  best 


(type  b,- 
unconditioned  superlative:) 


better        worse 

>         < 


the  best 


very  bad 


very  good 


In  other  words,  a  conditioned  superlative,  true  of  some  limited  range 
of  instances,  becomes,  when  seen  in  the  wider  perspective  of  all  possible 
instances,  not  a  true  superlative  at  all  but  an  up-graded  or  down-graded 
comparative  fixed  at  some  point  psychologically  near  the  unconditioned 
extremes.  This  process  at  the  same  time  involves  a  translation  of  ex- 
plicit superlative  grading  into  implicitly  quantified  grading,  a  more 
sophisticated  type  of  grading  judgment.  Hence,  to  reverse  the  direction 
of  transfer,  it  seems  natural,  because  psychologically  archaic,  to  see 
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such  judgments  as  "very  bad"  or  "very  good"  as  conditioned  superla- 
tives in  an  imaginary  series  in  which  all  other  graded  terms  fall  below. 
It  is  as  though  one  felt  that  what  is  merely  "very  good"  in  this  context 
or  the  context  of  all  values  is  actually  "the  best"  in  some  other  imagined 
context. 

Polar  Grading 

At  first  sight  it  seems  that  the  differences  between  explicit  and  im- 
plicit grading  cannot  be  carried  out  for  the  superlative.  But  there  are, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  a  number  of  implicitly  superlative  terms  which 
have,  however,  this  linguistic  and  psychological  peculiarity,  that  they 
are  not  felt  as  end  points  of  a  graded  series  but  as  points  of  polar  normal- 
ity. These  outer  points,  though  logically  arrived  at  by  the  cumulative 
grading  process  that  gives  us  "most"  and  "least,"  are  not,  psychologi- 
cally speaking,  worked  up  to  via  "more  than"  but  can  only  be  fallen 
short  of  via  "less  than."  If,  for  instance,  a  series 

a,  b,  c,  .  .  .,  k,  1,  m,  n 

is  graded  via  increments  of  "more  than"  up  to  n,  "the  most,"  and  we 
then  accept  this  n  as  a  new  norm,  we  note:  1,  that  there  can  be  no  up- 
graded terms  which  are  "more  than"  n;  2,  that  such  terms  as  c,  .  .  ., 
1,  m,  which  could  in  the  first  instance  be  defined  as  progressively  "more 
than"  such  lower  terms  as  b,  .  .  .,  k,  1,  respectively,  can  now  only  be 
defined  in  an  opposite  sense  as  progressively  "less  than"  the  unique 
term  n.  We  thus  arrive  at  what  amounts  to  a  new  type  of  grading,  which 
we  may  term  "polar  grading." 

A  good  example  of  a  transfer  from  ordinary  grading  to  polar  grading 
is  shown  in  the  following  normed  scheme: 

bad   good >        better >       better >     the  best  (possible) 

A. — 


far  from  still  less  less  (than)  \. 

perfect  perfect  perfect  perfect 


B. 


Observe  that  the  "less  perfect"  of  B  is  really  as  illogical  as  "more 
perfect"  would  be.  It  may  be  considered  an  ellipsis  for  the  logical  "less 
than  perfect"  or  "less  nearly  perfect"  based  on  a  secondary  extension 
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of  the  range  of  meaning  of  the  term  "perfect."  The  superlative  implica- 
tion of  "perfect,"  which  should  make  of  it  a  unique  and  ungradable 
term,  tends  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  belongs  to 
the  class  of  essentially  gradable  terms  (e.g.  "good").  Such  terms  as 
"less  perfect"  are  psychologically  blends  of  unique  terms  of  the  type 
"perfect"  and  graded  terms  of  the  type  "less  good."  The  polar  term  is 
stretched  a  little,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  take  in  at  least  the  uppermost  (or 
nethermost)  segment  of  the  gradable  gamut  of  reality.  Observe  that  at 
the  worst  the  term  which  is  farthest  in  significance  from  the  unique 
value  of  the  polar  term  under  which  it  comes  does  not  ordinarily  relapse 
into  the  normal  area  of  the  term  which  implicitly  underlies  this  polar 
term.  Thus,  "least  perfect"  is  generally  better  than  the  merely  normal 
"good,"  e.g.  "the  least  perfect  of  these  poems,"  which  could  hardly  be 
said  of  a  poem  that  did  not  belong  to  a  set  of  poems  which  could  be 
described,  most  of  them,  as  "perfect."  On  the  other  hand,  a  complica- 
tion arises  when  we  fix  the  polar  point  not  so  much  objectively  as  on  the 
basis  of  a  desired  upper  norm,  as  when  we  say  "even  the  least  perfect 
of  God's  creatures,"  which  is  a  way  of  saying  "even  the  worst  of  God's 
creatures,  of  whom  we  would  all  were  perfect."  As  a  result  of  such  affec- 
tive interferences,  polar  terms  may  be  secondarily  graded  down  (or 
up)  to  their  polar  contraries. 

"Perfect"  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  a  polar  term.  "Complete" 
and  "full"  are  others  of  the  implicitly  up-graded  type;  "empty"  and 
"barren,"  of  the  implicitly  down-graded  type.  Implicit  superlatives 
and  polar  grading  offer  many  psychological  subtleties,  of  which  we 
have  only  touched  the  more  obvious.  Through  the  habit  of  using  polar 
terms  only  to  indicate  some  measure  of  falling  short  of  their  proper 
significance  they  may  finally  take  on  a  less  than  polar  function.  Thus, 
"perfect"  comes  to  mean  to  some  people,  and  to  all  people  in  certain 
contexts,  merely  "very  good."  This  paves  the  way  for  the  secondary 
grading  of  polar  terms  in  a  positive  direction,  e.g.  "more  perfect"  and 
"most  perfect."  Logically  such  terms  might  be  interpreted  to  mean 
"more  nearly  perfect"  and  "most  nearly  perfect"  (conditioned  superla- 
tive with  polar  goal);  actually,  that  is  psychologically,  they  denote 
rather  "better"  and  "best"  in  an  upper  tract  of  "good." 

This  paper  was  finished,  in  essentially  its  present  form,  many  years 
ago  as  part  of  a  larger  study  carried  on,  in  collaboration  with  Professor 
W.  Collinson,  for  the  International  Auxilary  Language  Association 
(lALA).  My  original  purpose  was  to  carry  the  analysis  of  grading  con- 
siderably further  but  it  seems  best  to  ojffer  this  fragmentary  contribu- 
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tion  to  semantics  in  the  hope  that  others  may  be  induced  to  explore  the 
sadly  neglected  field  of  the  congruities  and  non-congruities  of  logical 
and  psychological  meaning  with  linguistic  form. 

My  thanks  are  due  the  lALA  and  Mrs.  Alice  V.  Morris  for  per- 
mission to  publish  this  paper  here.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mrs.  Morris 
for  her  careful  reading  of  the  manuscript  and  for  a  number  of  critical 
observations  from  which  I  have  profited  greatly. 


THE  GRAMMARIAN  AND  HIS  LANGUAGE* 

The  normal  man  of  intelligence  has  something  of  a  contempt  for 
linguistic  studies,  convinced  as  he  is  that  nothing  can  well  be  more 
useless.  Such  minor  usefulness  as  he  concedes  to  them  is  of  a  purely 
instrumental  nature.  French  is  worth  studying  because  there  are  French 
books  which  are  worth  reading.  Greek  is  worth  studying — if  it  is — 
because  a  few  plays  and  a  few  passages  of  verse,  written  in  that  curious 
and  extinct  vernacular,  have  still  the  power  to  disturb  our  hearts — if 
indeed  they  have.  For  the  rest,  there  are  excellent  translations. 

Now  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  linguist  is  not  necessarily  deeply 
interested  in  the  abiding  things  that  language  has  done  for  us.  He 
handles  languages  very  much  as  the  zoologist  handles  dogs.  The  zo- 
ologist examines  the  dog  carefully,  then  he  dissects  him  in  order  to 
examine  him  still  more  carefully,  and  finally,  noting  resemblances 
between  him  and  his  cousins,  the  wolf  and  the  fox,  and  differences  be- 
tween him  and  his  more  distant  relations  like  the  cat  and  the  bear, 
he  assigns  him  his  place  in  the  evolutionary  scheme  of  animated  na- 
ture, and  has  done.  Only  as  a  polite  visitor,  not  as  a  zoologist,  is  he  even 
mildly  interested  in  Towzer's  sweet  parlor  tricks,  however  fully  he 
may  recognize  the  fact  that  these  tricks  could  never  have  evolved 
unless  the  dog  had  evolved  first.  To  return  to  the  philologist  and  the 
layman  by  whom  he  is  judged,  it  is  a  precisely  parallel  indifference  to  the 
beauty  wrought  by  the  instrument  which  nettles  the  judge.  And  yet 
the  cases  are  not  altogether  parallel.  When  Towzer  has  performed  his 
tricks  and  when  Porto  has  saved  the  drowning  man's  life,  they  relapse, 
it  is  true,  into  the  status  of  mere  dog — but  even  the  zoologist's  dog  is  of 
interest  to  all  of  us.  But  when  Achilles  has  bewailed  the  death  of  his 
beloved  Patroclus  and  Clytaemnestra  has  done  her  worst,  what  are  we 
to  do  with  the  Greek  aorists  that  are  left  on  our  hands?  There  is  a 
traditional  mode  of  procedure  which  arranges  them  into  patterns.  It  is 
called  grammar.  The  man  who  is  in  charge  of  grammar  and  is  called  a 
grammarian  is  regarded  by  all  plain  men  as  a  frigid  and  dehumanized 
pedant. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  very  pallid  status  of  linguistics 
in  America.  The  purely  instrumental  usefulness  of  language  study  is 
recognized,  of  course,  but  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  in  this  country 
that  daily  concern  with  foreign  modes  of  expression  so  natural  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  where  a  number  of  languages  jostle  each  other  in 

*  American  Mercury,  1  (1924):  149-155. 
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everyday  life.  In  the  absence  of  a  strong  practical  motive  for  linguistic 
pursuits  the  remoter,  more  theoretical,  motives  are  hardly  given  the 
opportunity  to  flower.  But  it  would  be  a  profound  mistake  to  ascribe 
our  current  indifference  to  philological  matters  entirely  to  the  fact  that 
English  alone  does  well  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  There  is 
something  about  language  itself,  or  rather  about  linguistic  differences, 
that  offends  the  American  spirit.  That  spirit  is  rationalistic  to  the  very 
marrow  of  its  bone.  Consciously,  if  not  unconsciously,  we  are  inclined 
to  impatience  with  any  object  or  idea  or  system  of  things  which  cannot 
give  a  four-square  reckoning  of  itself  in  terms  of  reason  and  purpose. 
We  can  see  this  spirit  pervading  our  whole  scientific  outlook.  If  psy- 
chology and  sociology  are  popular  sciences  in  America  today,  that  is 
mainly  due  to  the  prevailing  feeling  that  they  are  convertible  into  the 
cash  value  of  effective  education,  effective  advertising,  and  social 
betterment.  Even  here,  there  is,  to  an  American,  something  immoral 
about  a  psychological  truth  which  will  not  do  pedagogical  duty,  some- 
thing wasteful  about  a  sociological  item  which  can  be  neither  applied 
nor  condemned.  If  we  apply  the  rationalistic  test  to  language,  it  is  found 
singularly  wanting.  After  all,  language  is  merely  a  level  to  get  thoughts 
"across."  Our  business  instinct  tells  us  that  the  multiplication  of  levers, 
all  busy  on  the  same  job,  is  poor  economy.  Thus  one  way  of  "spitting 
it  out"  is  as  good  as  another.  If  other  nationalities  find  themselves  using 
other  levers,  that  is  their  affair.  The  fact  of  language,  in  other  words,  is 
an  unavoidable  irrelevance,  not  a  problem  to  intrigue  the  inquiring 
mind. 

There  are  two  ways,  it  seems,  to  give  linguistics  its  requisite  dignity 
as  a  science.  It  may  be  treated  as  history  or  it  may  be  studied  descrip- 
tively and  comparatively  as  form.  Neither  point  of  view  augurs  well 
for  the  arousing  of  American  interest.  History  has  always  to  be  some- 
thing else  before  it  is  taken  seriously.  Otherwise  it  is  "mere"  history. 
If  we  could  show  that  certain  general  linguistic  changes  are  correlated 
with  stages  of  cultural  evolution,  we  would  come  appreciably  nearer 
securing  linguistics  a  hearing,  but  the  slow  modifications  that  eat  into 
the  substance  and  the  form  of  speech  and  that  gradually  remold  it 
entirely  do  not  seem  to  run  parallel  to  any  scheme  of  cultural  evolution 
yet  proposed.  Since  "biological"  or  evolutionary  history  is  the  only 
kind  of  history  for  which  we  have  a  genuine  respect,  the  history  of 
language  is  left  out  in  the  cold  as  another  one  of  those  unnecessary 
sequences  of  events  which  German  erudition  is  in  the  habit  of  worry- 
ing about. 

But  before  pinning  our  faith  to  linguistics  as  an  exploration  into 
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form,  we  might  cast  an  appealing  glance  at  the  psychologist,  for  he  is 
likely  to  prove  a  useful  ally.  He  has  himself  looked  into  the  subject  of 
language,  which  he  finds  to  be  a  kind  of  "behavior,"  a  rather  special- 
ized type  of  functional  adaptation,  yet  not  so  specialized  but  that  it 
may  be  declared  to  be  a  series  of  laryngeal  habits.  We  may  go  even 
further,  if  we  select  the  right  kind  of  psychologist  to  help  us,  and  have 
thought  put  in  its  place  as  a  merely  "subvocal  laryngeating."  If  these 
psychological  contributions  to  the  nature  of  speech  do  not  altogether 
explain  the  Greek  aorists  bequeathed  to  us  by  classical  poets,  they  are 
at  any  rate  very  flattering  to  philology.  Unfortunately  the  philologist 
cannot  linger  long  with  the  psychologist's  rough  and  ready  mechanisms. 
These  may  make  shift  for  an  introduction  to  his  science,  but  his  real 
problems  are  such  as  few  psychologists  have  clearly  envisaged,  though 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  psychology  may  have  much  to  say  about  them 
when  it  has  gained  strength  and  delicacy.  The  psychological  problem 
which  most  interests  the  linguist  is  the  inner  structure  of  language,  in 
terms  of  unconscious  psychic  processes,  not  that  of  the  individual's 
adaptation  to  this  traditionally  conserved  structure.  It  goes  without 
saying,  however,  that  the  two  problems  are  not  independent  of  each 
other. 

To  say  in  so  many  words  that  the  noblest  task  of  linguistics  is  to 
understand  languages  as  form  rather  than  as  function  or  as  historical 
process  is  not  to  say  that  it  can  be  understood  as  form  alone.  The  formal 
configuration  of  speech  at  any  particular  time  and  place  is  the  result  of 
a  long  and  complex  historical  development,  which,  in  turn,  is  unintelli- 
gible without  constant  reference  to  functional  factors.  Form  is  even  more 
liable  to  be  stigmatized  as  "mere"  than  the  historical  process  which 
shapes  it.  For  our  characteristically  pragmatic  American  attitude  forms 
in  themselves  seem  to  have  little  or  no  reality,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  so  often  fail  to  divine  them  or  to  realize  into  what  new  patterns 
ideas  and  institutions  are  balancing  themselves  or  tending  to  do  so. 
Now  it  is  very  probable  that  the  poise  which  goes  with  culture  is  largely 
due  to  the  habitual  appreciation  of  the  formal  outlines  and  the  formal 
intricacies  of  experience.  Where  life  is  tentative  and  experimental, 
where  ideas  and  sentiments  are  constantly  protruding  gaunt  elbows 
out  of  an  inherited  stock  of  meagre,  inflexible  patterns  instead  of  gra- 
ciously bending  them  to  their  own  uses,  form  is  necessarily  felt  as  a 
burden  and  a  tyranny  instead  of  the  gentle  embrace  it  should  be.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  lack  of  culture  in  America  is  in 
some  way  responsible  for  the  unpopularity  of  linguistic  studies,  for 
these  demand  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  intense  appreciation  of  a 
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given  form  of  expression  and  a  readiness  to  accept  a  great  variety  of 
possible  forms. 

The  outstanding  fact  about  any  language  is  its  formal  completeness. 
This  is  as  true  of  a  primitive  language,  like  Eskimo  or  Hottentot,  as  of 
the  carefully  recorded  and  standardized  languages  of  our  great  cultures. 
By  "formal  completeness"  I  mean  a  profoundly  significant  peculiarity 
which  is  easily  overlooked.  Each  language  has  a  well  defined  and  ex- 
clusive phonetic  system  with  which  it  carries  on  its  work  and,  more 
than  that,  all  of  its  expressions,  from  the  most  habitual  to  the  merely 
potential,  are  fitted  into  a  deft  tracery  of  prepared  forms  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.  These  forms  establish  a  definite  relational  feeling  or 
attitude  towards  all  possible  contents  of  expression  and,  through  them, 
towards  all  possible  contents  of  experience,  in  so  far,  of  course,  as  ex- 
perience is  capable  of  expression  in  linguistic  terms.  To  put  this  matter 
of  the  formal  completeness  of  speech  in  somewhat  different  words,  we 
may  say  that  a  language  is  so  constructed  that  no  matter  what  any 
speaker  of  it  may  desire  to  communicate,  no  matter  how  original  or 
bizarre  his  idea  or  his  fancy,  the  language  is  prepared  to  do  his  work. 
He  will  never  need  to  create  new  forms  or  to  force  upon  his  language  a 
new  formal  orientation — unless,  poor  man,  he  is  haunted  by  the  form- 
feeling  of  another  language  and  is  subtly  driven  to  the  unconscious  dis- 
tortion of  the  one  speech-system  on  the  analogy  of  the  other.  The  world 
of  linguistic  forms,  held  within  the  framework  of  a  given  language,  is  a 
complete  system  of  reference,  very  much  as  a  number  system  is  a  com- 
plete system  of  quantitative  reference  or  as  a  set  of  geometrical  axes  of 
coordinates  is  a  complete  system  of  reference  to  all  points  of  a  given 
space.  The  mathematical  analogy  is  by  no  means  as  fanciful  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be.  To  pass  from  one  language  to  another  is  psychologically 
parallel  to  passing  from  one  geometrical  system  of  reference  to  another. 
The  environing  world  which  is  referred  to  is  the  same  for  either  lan- 
guage; the  world  of  points  is  the  same  in  either  frame  of  reference.  But 
the  formal  method  of  approach  to  the  expressed  item  of  experience,  as 
to  the  given  point  of  space,  is  so  different  that  the  resulting  feeling  of 
orientation  can  be  the  same  neither  in  the  two  languages  nor  in  the 
two  frames  of  reference.  Entirely  distinct,  or  at  least  measurably  dis- 
tinct, formal  adjustments  have  to  be  made  and  these  differences  have 
their  psychological  correlates. 

Formal  completeness  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  richness  or  the 
poverty  of  the  vocabulary.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  or,  for  practical 
reasons,  necessary  for  the  speakers  of  a  language  to  borrow  words  from 
foreign  sources  as  the  range  of  their  experience  widens.  They  may 
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extend  the  meanings  of  words  which  they  already  possess,  create  new 
words  out  of  native  resources  on  the  analogy  of  existing  terms,  or  take 
over  from  another  people  terms  to  apply  to  the  new  conceptions  which 
they  are  introducing.  None  of  these  processes  affects  the  form  of  the 
language,  any  more  than  the  enriching  of  a  certain  portion  of  space  by 
the  introduction  of  new  objects  affects  the  geometrical  form  of  that 
region  as  defined  by  an  accepted  mode  of  reference.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  Kant's  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason"  could  be  rendered  forth- 
with into  the  unfamiliar  accents  of  Eskimo  or  Hottentot,  and  yet  it 
would  be  absurd  in  but  a  secondary  degree.  What  is  really  meant  is 
that  the  culture  of  these  primitive  folk  has  not  advanced  to  the  point 
where  it  is  of  interest  to  them  to  form  abstract  conceptions  of  a  philo- 
sophical order.  But  it  is  not  absurd  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
formal  peculiarities  of  Hottentot  or  of  Eskimo  which  would  obscure  the 
clarity  or  hide  the  depth  of  Kant's  thought — indeed,  it  may  be  suspected 
that  the  highly  synthetic  and  periodic  structure  of  Eskimo  would  more 
easily  bear  the  weight  of  Kant's  terminology  than  his  native  German. 
Further,  to  move  to  a  more  positive  vantage  point,  it  is  not  absurd  to 
say  that  both  Hottentot  and  Eskimo  possess  all  the  formal  apparatus 
that  is  required  to  serve  as  matrix  for  the  expression  of  Kant's  thought. 
If  these  languages  have  not  the  requisite  Kantian  vocabulary,  it  is  not 
the  languages  that  are  to  be  blamed  but  the  Eskimo  and  the  Hottentots 
themselves.  The  languages  as  such  are  quite  hospitable  to  the  addition 
of  a  philosophic  load  to  their  lexical  stock-in-trade. 

The  unsophisticated  natives,  having  no  occasion  to  speculate  on  the 
nature  of  causation,  have  probably  no  word  that  adequately  translates 
our  philosophic  term  "causation,"  but  this  shortcoming  is  purely  and 
simply  a  matter  of  vocabulary  and  of  no  interest  whatever  from  the 
standpoint  of  linguistic  form.  From  this  standpoint  the  term  "causa- 
tion" is  merely  one  out  of  an  indefinite  number  of  examples  illustrating 
a  certain  pattern  of  expression.  Linguistically — in  other  words,  as 
regards  form-feeling — "causation"  is  merely  a  particular  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  notion  of  "act  of  causing,"  the  idea  of  a  certain  type  of 
action  conceived  of  as  a  thing,  an  entity.  Now  the  form-feeling  of  such 
a  word  as  "causation"  is  perfectly  familiar  to  Eskimo  and  to  hundreds 
of  other  primitive  languages.  They  have  no  difficulty  in  expressing  the 
idea  of  a  certain  activity,  say  "laugh"  or  "speak"  or  "run,"  in  terms  of 
an  entity,  say  "laughter"  or  "speech"  or  "running."  If  the  particular 
language  under  consideration  cannot  readily  adapt  itself  to  this  type  of 
expression,  what  it  can  do  is  to  resolve  all  contexts  in  which  such  forms 
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are  used  in  other  languages  into  other  formal  patterns  that  eventually 
do  the  same  work.  Hence,  "laughter  is  pleasurable,"  "it  is  pleasant  to 
laugh,"  "one  laughs  with  pleasure,"  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  are  func- 
tionally equivalent  expressions,  but  they  canalize  into  entirely  distinct 
form-feelings.  All  languages  are  set  to  do  all  the  symbolic  and  expres- 
sive work  that  language  is  good  for,  either  actually  or  potentially.  The 
formal  technique  of  this  work  is  the  secret  of  each  language. 

It  is  very  important  to  get  some  notion  of  the  nature  of  this  form- 
feeling,  which  is  implicit  in  all  language,  however  bewilderingly  at 
variance  its  actual  manifestations  may  be  in  different  types  of  speech. 
There  are  many  knotty  problems  here— and  curiously  elusive  ones— 
that  it  will  require  the  combined  resources  of  the  linguist,  the  logician, 
the  psychologist,  and  the  critical  philosopher  to  clear  up  for  us.  There 
is  one  important  matter  that  we  must  now  dispose  of.  If  the  Eskimo 
and  the  Hottentot  have  no  adequate  notion  of  what  we  mean  by  causa- 
tion, does  it  follow  that  their  languages  are  incapable  of  expressing  the 
causative  relation?  Certainly  not.  In  English,  in  German,  and  in  Greek 
we  have  certain  formal  linguistic  devices  for  passing  from  the  primary 
act  or  state  to  its  causative  correspondent,  e.g.,  English  to  fall,  to  fell, 
"to  cause  to  fall";  wide,  to  widen;  German  hangen,  "to  hang,  be  sus- 
pended"; hdngen,  "to  hang,  cause  to  be  suspended";  Greek  phero, 
"to  carry";  phoreo,  "to  cause  to  carry."  Now  this  ability  to  feel  and 
express  the  causative  relation  is  by  no  manner  of  means  dependent 
on  an  ability  to  conceive  of  causality  as  such.  The  latter  ability  is 
conscious  and  intellectual  in  character;  it  is  laborious,  like  most  con- 
scious processes,  and  it  is  late  in  developing.  The  former  ability  is  un- 
conscious and  nonintellectual  in  character,  exercises  itself  with  great 
rapidity  and  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  develops  early  in  the  life  of  the 
race  and  of  the  individual.  We  have  therefore  no  theoretical  difficulty  in 
finding  that  conceptions  and  relations  which  primitive  folk  are  quite 
unable  to  master  on  the  conscious  plane  are  being  unconsciously  ex- 
pressed in  their  languages — and,  frequently,  with  the  utmost  nicety. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  causative  relation,  which  is  expressed  only 
fragmentarily  in  our  modern  European  languages,  is  in  many  primitive 
languages  rendered  with  an  absolutely  philosophic  relentlessness.  In 
Nootka,  an  Indian  language  of  Vancouver  Island,  there  is  no  verb  or 
verb  form  which  has  not  its  precise  causative  counterpart. 

Needless  to  say,  I  have  chosen  the  concept  of  causality  solely  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  not  because  I  attach  an  especial  linguistic  impor- 
tance to  it.  Every  language,  we  may  conclude,  possesses  a  complete  and 
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psychologically  satisfying  formal  orientation,  but  this  orientation  is 
only  felt  in  the  unconscious  of  its  speakers — is  not  actually,  that  is, 
consciously,  known  by  them. 

Our  current  psychology  does  not  seem  altogether  adequate  to  explain 
the  formation  and  transmission  of  such  submerged  formal  systems  as  are 
disclosed  to  us  in  the  languages  of  the  world.  It  is  usual  to  say  that 
isolated  linguistic  responses  are  learned  early  in  life  and  that,  as  these 
harden  into  fixed  habits,  formally  analogous  responses  are  made,  when 
the  need  arises,  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner,  specific  precedents 
pointing  the  way  to  new  responses.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  these 
analogous  responses  are  largely  the  result  of  reflection  on  the  utility 
of  the  earlier  ones,  directly  learned  from  the  social  environment.  Such 
methods  of  approach  see  nothing  in  the  problem  of  linguistic  form 
beyond  what  is  involved  in  the  more  and  more  accurate  control  of  a 
certain  set  of  muscles  towards  a  desired  end,  say  the  hammering  of  a 
nail.  I  can  only  believe  that  explanations  of  this  type  are  seriously 
incomplete  and  that  they  fail  to  do  justice  to  a  certain  innate  striving 
for  formal  elaboration  and  expression  and  to  an  unconscious  patterning 
of  sets  of  related  elements  of  experience. 

The  kind  of  mental  processes  that  I  am  now  referring  to  are,  of  course, 
of  that  compelling  and  little  understood  sort  for  which  the  name  "in- 
tuition" has  been  suggested.  Here  is  a  field  which  psychology  has  barely 
touched  but  which  it  cannot  ignore  indefinitely.  It  is  precisely  because 
psychologists  have  not  greatly  ventured  into  these  difficult  reaches 
that  they  have  so  little  of  interest  to  offer  in  explanation  of  all  those 
types  of  mental  activity  which  lead  to  the  problem  of  form,  such  as 
language,  music,  and  mathematics.  We  have  every  reason  to  surmise 
that  languages  are  the  cultural  deposits,  as  it  were,  of  a  vast  and  self- 
completing  network  of  psychic  processes  which  still  remain  to  be  clearly 
defined  for  us.  Probably  most  linguists  are  convinced  that  the  language- 
learning  process,  particularly  the  acquisition  of  a  feeling  for  the  formal 
set  of  the  language,  is  very  largely  unconscious  and  involves  mecha- 
nisms that  are  quite  distinct  in  character  from  either  sensation  or  re- 
flection. There  is  doubtless  something  deeper  about  our  feeling  for 
form  than  even  the  majority  of  art  theorists  have  divined,  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  psychological  analysis  becomes  more 
refined,  one  of  the  greatest  values  of  linguistic  study  will  be  in  the  un- 
expected light  it  may  throw  on  the  psychology  of  intuition,  this  "in- 
tuition" being  perhaps  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  "feeling"  for 
relations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  critical  study  of  language  may  also  be  of 
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the  most  curious  and  unexpected  helpfulness  to  philosophy.  Few  phil- 
osophers have  deigned  to  look  into  the  morphologies  of  primitive  lan- 
guages nor  have  they  given  the  structural  peculiarities  of  their  own 
speech  more  than  a  passing  and  perfunctory  attention.  When  one  has 
the  riddle  of  the  universe  on  his  hands,  such  pursuits  seem  trivial 
enough,  yet  when  it  begins  to  be  suspected  that  at  least  some  solutions 
of  the  great  riddle  are  elaborately  roundabout  applications  of  the  rules 
of  Latin  or  German  or  English  grammar,  the  triviality  of  linguistic 
analysis  becomes  less  certain.  To  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  philos- 
opher has  realized,  he  is  likely  to  become  the  dupe  of  his  speech-forms, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  mould  of  his  thought,  which  is 
typically  a  linguistic  mould,  is  apt  to  be  projected  into  his  conception  of 
the  world.  Thus  innocent  linguistic  categories  may  take  on  the  formi- 
dable appearance  of  cosmic  absolutes.  If  only,  therefore,  to  save  himself 
from  philosophic  verbalism,  it  would  be  well  for  the  philosopher  to 
look  critically  to  the  linguistic  foundations  and  limitations  of  his 
thought.  He  would  then  be  spared  the  humiliating  discovery  that  many 
new  ideas,  many  apparently  brilliant  philosophic  conceptions,  are 
little  more  than  rearrangements  of  familiar  words  in  formally  satisfy- 
ing patterns.  In  their  recently  published  work  on  "The  Meaning  of 
Meaning"  Messrs.  Ogden  and  Richards  have  done  philosophy  a  signal 
service  in  indicating  how  readily  the  most  hardheaded  thinkers  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  cajoled  by  the  formal  slant  of  their  habitual 
mode  of  expression.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  behind  our  thought 
processes  and  to  eliminate  from  them  all  the  accidents  or  irrelevances 
due  to  their  linguistic  garb  is  to  plunge  into  the  study  of  exotic  modes 
of  expression.  At  any  rate,  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  kill  spurious 
"entities." 

This  brings  us  to  the  nature  of  language  as  a  symbolic  system,  a 
method  of  referring  to  all  possible  types  of  experience.  The  natural  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  naive  thing  is  to  assume  that  when  we  wish  to  com- 
municate a  certain  idea  or  impression,  we  make  something  like  a  rough 
and  rapid  inventory  of  the  objective  elements  and  relations  involved  in 
it,  that  such  an  inventory  or  analysis  is  quite  inevitable,  and  that  our 
linguistic  task  consists  merely  of  the  finding  of  the  particular  words  and 
groupings  of  words  that  correspond  to  the  terms  of  the  objective  an- 
alysis. Thus,  when  we  observe  an  object  of  the  type  that  we  call  a 
"stone"  moving  through  space  towards  the  earth,  we  involuntarily 
analyze  the  phenomenon  into  two  concrete  notions,  that  of  a  stone  and 
that  of  an  act  of  falling,  and,  relating  these  two  notions  to  each  other 
by  certain  formal  methods  proper  to  English,  we  declare  that  "the 
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stone  falls."  We  assume,  naively  enough,  that  this  is  about  the  only 
analysis  that  can  properly  be  made.  And  yet,  if  we  look  into  the  way 
that  other  languages  take  to  express  this  very  simple  kind  of  impression, 
we  soon  realize  how  much  may  be  added  to,  subtracted  from,  or  re- 
arranged in  our  own  form  of  expression  without  materially  altering  our 
report  of  the  physical  fact. 

In  German  and  in  French  we  are  compelled  to  assign  "stone"  to  a 
gender  category — perhaps  the  Freudians  can  tell  us  why  this  object  is 
masculine  in  the  one  language,  feminine  in  the  other;  in  Chippewa  we 
cannot  express  ourselves  without  bringing  in  the  apparently  irrelevant 
fact  that  a  stone  is  an  inanimate  object.  If  we  find  gender  beside  the 
point,  the  Russians  may  wonder  why  we  consider  it  necessary  to  specify 
in  every  case  whether  a  stone,  or  any  other  object  for  that  matter,  is 
conceived  in  a  definite  or  an  indefinite  manner,  why  the  difference  be- 
tween "the  stone"  and  "a  stone"  matters.  "Stone  falls"  is  good  enough 
for  Lenin,  as  it  was  good  enough  for  Cicero.  And  if  we  find  barbarous 
the  neglect  of  the  distinction  as  to  definiteness,  the  Kwakiutl  Indian 
of  British  Columbia  may  sympathize  with  us  but  wonder  why  we  do 
not  go  a  step  further  and  indicate  in  some  way  whether  the  stone  is 
visible  or  invisible  to  the  speaker  at  the  moment  of  speaking  and 
whether  it  is  nearest  to  the  speaker,  the  person  addressed,  or  some  third 
party.  "That  would  no  doubt  sound  fine  in  Kwakiutl,  but  we  are  too 
busy!"  And  yet  we  insist  on  expressing  the  singularity  of  the  falling 
object,  where  the  Kwakiutl  Indian,  differing  from  the  Chippewa,  can 
generalize  and  make  a  statement  which  would  apply  equally  well  to 
one  or  several  stones.  Moreover,  he  need  not  specify  the  time  of  the 
fall.  The  Chinese  get  on  with  a  minimum  of  explicit  formal  statement 
and  content  themselves  with  a  frugal  "stone  fall." 

These  differences  of  analysis,  one  may  object,  are  merely  formal; 
they  do  not  invalidate  the  necessity  of  the  fundamental  concrete  an- 
alysis of  the  situation  into  "stone"  and  what  the  stone  does,  which  in 
this  case  is  "fall."  But  this  necessity,  which  we  feel  so  strongly,  is  an 
illusion.  In  the  Nootka  language  the  combined  impression  of  a  stone 
falling  is  quite  differently  analyzed.  The  stone  need  not  be  specifically 
referred  to,  but  a  single  word,  a  verb  form,  may  be  used  which  is  in 
practice  not  essentially  more  ambiguous  than  our  English  sentence. 
This  verb  form  consists  of  two  main  elements,  the  first  indicating  gen- 
eral movement  or  position  of  a  stone  or  stonelike  object,  while  the  sec- 
ond refers  to  downward  direction.  We  can  get  some  hint  of  the  feeling 
of  the  Nootka  word  if  we  assume  the  existence  of  an  intransitive  verb 
"to  stone,"  referring  to  the  position  or  movement  of  a  stonelike  object. 
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Then  our  sentence,  "The  stone  falls,"  may  be  reassembled  into  some- 
thing like  "It  stones  down."  In  this  type  of  expression  the  thing-quality 
of  the  stone  is  implied  in  the  generalized  verbal  element  "to  stone," 
while  the  specific  kind  of  motion  which  is  given  us  in  experience  when  a 
stone  falls  is  conceived  as  separable  into  a  generalized  notion  of  the 
movement  of  a  class  of  objects  and  a  more  specific  one  of  direction.  In 
other  words,  while  Nootka  has  no  difficulty  whatever  in  describing  the 
fall  of  a  stone,  it  has  no  verb  that  truly  corresponds  to  our  "fall." 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  indefinitely  with  such  examples  of  in- 
commensurable analyses  of  experience  in  different  languages.  The 
upshot  of  it  all  would  be  to  make  very  real  to  us  a  kind  of  relativity 
that  is  generally  hidden  from  us  by  our  naive  acceptance  of  fixed  habits 
of  speech  as  guides  to  an  objective  understanding  of  the  nature  of  ex- 
perience. This  is  the  relativitj'-  of  concepts  or,  as  it  might  be  called,  the 
relativity  of  the  form  of  thought.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  grasp  as  the 
physical  relativity  of  Einstein  nor  is  it  as  disturbing  to  our  sense  of 
security  as  the  psychological  relativity  of  Jung,  which  is  barely  be- 
ginning to  be  understood,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  readily  evaded  than 
these.  For  its  understanding  the  comparative  data  of  linguistics  are  a 
sine  qua  non.  It  is  the  appreciation  of  the  relativity  of  the  form  of 
thought  which  results  from  linguistic  study  that  is  perhaps  the  most 
liberalizing  thing  about  it.  What  fetters  the  mind  and  benumbs  the 
spirit  is  ever  the  dogged  acceptance  of  absolutes. 

To  a  certain  type  of  mind  linguistics  has  also  that  profoundly  serene 
and  satisfying  quality  which  inheres  in  mathematics  and  in  music  and 
which  may  be  described  as  the  creation  out  of  simple  elements  of  a  self- 
contained  universe  of  forms.  Linguistics  has  neither  the  sweep  nor  the 
instrumental  power  of  mathematics,  nor  has  it  the  universal  aesthetic 
appeal  of  music.  But  under  its  crabbed,  technical,  appearance  there  lies 
hidden  the  same  classical  spirit,  the  same  freedom  in  restraint,  which 
animates  mathematics  and  music  at  their  purest.  This  spirit  is  antag- 
onistic to  the  romanticism  which  is  rampant  in  America  today  and 
which  debauches  so  much  of  our  science  with  its  frenetic  desire. 
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Linguistics  may  be  said  to  have  begun  its  scientific  career  with  the 
comparative  study  and  reconstruction  of  the  Indo-European  languages. 
In  the  course  of  their  detailed  researches  Indo-European  linguists  have 
gradually  developed  a  technique  which  is  probably  more  nearly  perfect 
than  that  of  any  other  science  dealing  wuth  man's  institutions.  Many 
of  the  formulations  of  comparative  Indo-European  linguistics  have  a 
neatness  and  a  regularity  which  recall  the  formulae,  or  the  so-called 
laws,  of  natural  science.  Historical  and  comparative  linguistics  has 
been  built  up  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the  hypothesis  that  sound  changes 
are  regular  and  that  most  morphological  readjustments  in  language  fol- 
low as  by-products  in  the  wake  of  these  regular  phonetic  developments. 
There  are  many  who  would  be  disposed  to  deny  the  psychological  neces- 
sity of  the  regularity  of  sound  change,  but  it  remains  true,  as  a  matter  of 
actual  linguistic  experience,  that  faith  in  such  regularity  has  been  the 
most  successful  approach  to  the  historic  problems  of  language.  Why 
such  regularities  should  be  found  and  why  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
regularity  of  sound  change  are  questions  that  the  average  linguist  is 
perhaps  unable  to  answer  satisfactorily.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
can  expect  to  improve  his  methods  by  discarding  well  tested  hypotheses 
and  throwing  the  field  open  to  all  manner  of  psychological  and  socio- 
logical explanations  that  do  not  immediately  tie  up  with  what  we 
actually  know  about  the  historical  behavior  of  language.  A  psychologi- 
cal and  a  sociological  interpretation  of  the  kind  of  regularity  in  linguis- 
tic change  with  which  students  of  language  have  long  been  familiar 
are  indeed  desirable  and  even  necessary.  But  neither  psychology  nor 
sociology  is  in  a  position  to  tell  linguistics  what  kinds  of  historical 
formulations  the  linguist  is  to  make.  At  best  these  disciplines  can  but 
urge  the  linguist  to  concern  himself  in  a  more  vital  manner  than  here- 
tofore with  the  problem  of  seeing  linguistic  history  in  the  larger  frame- 
work of  human  behavior  in  the  individual  and  in  society. 

The  methods  developed  by  the  Indo-Europeanists  have  been  applied 
with  marked  success  to  other  groups  of  languages.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  they  apply  just  as  rigorously  to  the  unwritten  primitive  lan- 
guages of  Africa  and  America  as  to  the  better  known  forms  of  speech 
of  the  more  sophisticated  peoples.  It  is  probably  in  the  languages  of 

*  Language,  5  (1929):  207-214.  Read  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Linguistic  So- 
ciety of  America,  the  American  Anthropological  Association,  and  Sections  H 
and  L  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  New  York 
City,  December  28,  1928. 
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these  more  cultured  peoples  that  the  fundamental  regularity  of  linguistic 
processes  has  been  most  often  crossed  by  the  operation  of  such  conflict- 
ing tendencies  as  borrowing  from  other  languages,  dialectic  blending, 
and  social  differentiations  of  speech.  The  more  we  devote  ourselves  to 
the  comparative  study  of  the  languages  of  a  primitive  linguistic  stock, 
the  more  clearly  we  realize  that  phonetic  law  and  analogical  leveling 
are  the  only  satisfactory  key  to  the  unravelling  of  the  development  of 
dialects  and  languages  from  a  common  base.  Professor  Leonard  Bloom- 
field's  experiences  with  Central  Algonkian  and  my  own  with  Athabas- 
kan  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  respect  and  are  a  complete  answer 
to  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  large-scale  regularity  of  the 
operation  of  all  those  unconscious  linguistic  forces  which  in  their  total- 
ity give  us  regular  phonetic  change  and  morphological  readjustment  on 
the  basis  of  such  change.  It  is  not  merely  theoretically  possible  to  pre- 
dict the  correctness  of  specific  forms  among  unlettered  peoples  on  the 
basis  of  such  phonetic  laws  as  have  been  worked  out  for  them — such 
predictions  are  already  on  record  in  considerable  number.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  methods  first  developed  in  the  field  of  Indo- 
European  linguistics  are  destined  to  play  a  consistently  important 
role  in  the  study  of  all  other  groups  of  languages,  and  that  it  is  through 
them  and  through  their  gradual  extension  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive 
at  significant  historical  inferences  as  to  the  remoter  relations  between 
groups  of  languages  that  show  few  superficial  signs  of  a  common  origin. 

It  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  not  to  insist  on  what 
linguistics  has  already  accomplished,  but  rather  to  point  out  some  of 
the  connections  between  linguistics  and  other  scientific  disciplines,  and 
above  all  to  raise  the  question  in  what  sense  linguistics  can  be  called  a 
'science.' 

The  value  of  linguistics  for  anthropology  and  culture  history  has  long 
been  recognized.  As  linguistic  research  has  proceeded,  language  has 
proved  useful  as  a  tool  in  the  sciences  of  man  and  has  itself  required  and 
obtained  a  great  deal  of  light  from  the  rest  of  these  sciences.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  a  modern  linguist  to  confine  himself  to  his  traditional  subject 
matter.  Unless  he  is  somewhat  unimaginative,  he  cannot  but  share  in 
some  or  all  of  the  mutual  interests  which  tie  up  linguistics  with  anthro- 
pology and  culture  history,  with  sociology;  with  psychology,  with  philos- 
ophy, and,  more  remotely,  with  physics  and  physiology. 

Language  is  becoming  increasingly  valuable  as  a  guide  to  the  scien- 
tific study  of  a  given  culture.  In  a  sense,  the  network  of  cultural  pat- 
terns of  a  civilization  is  indexed  in  the  language  which  expresses  that 
civilization.  It  is  an  illusion  to  think  that  we  can  understand  the  sig- 
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nificant  outlines  of  a  culture  through  sheer  observation  and  without  the 
guide  of  the  linguistic  symbolism  which  makes  these  outlines  significant 
and  intelligible  to  society.  Some  day  the  attempt  to  master  a  primitive 
culture  without  the  help  of  the  language  of  its  society  will  seem  as 
amateurish  as  the  labors  of  a  historian  who  cannot  handle  the  original 
documents  of  the  civilization  which  he  is  describing. 

Language  is  a  guide  to  'social  reality.'  Though  language  is  not  or- 
dinarily thought  of  as  of  essential  interest  to  the  students  of  social 
science,  it  powerfully  conditions  all  our  thinking  about  social  problems 
and  processes.  Human  beings  do  not  live  in  the  objective  world  alone, 
nor  alone  in  the  world  of  social  activity  as  ordinarily  understood,  but 
are  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  particular  language  which  has  become 
the  medium  of  expression  for  their  society.  It  is  quite  an  illusion  to 
imagine  that  one  adjusts  to  reality  essentially  without  the  use  of  lan- 
guage and  that  language  is  merely  an  incidental  means  of  solving 
specific  problems  of  communication  or  reflection.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  'real  world'  is  to  a  large  extent  unconsciously  built  up  on  the 
language  habits  of  the  group.  No  two  languages  are  ever  sufficiently 
similar  to  be  considered  as  representing  the  same  social  reality.  The 
worlds  in  which  different  societies  live  are  distinct  worlds,  not  merely 
the  same  world  with  different  labels  attached. 

The  understanding  of  a  simple  poem,  for  instance,  involves  not 
merely  an  understanding  of  the  single  words  in  their  average  signifi- 
cance, but  a  full  comprehension  of  the  whole  life  of  the  community  as  it 
is  mirrored  in  the  words,  or  as  it  is  suggested  by  their  overtones.  Even 
comparatively  simple  acts  of  perception  are  very  much  more  at  the 
mercy  of  the  social  patterns  called  words  than  we  might  suppose.  If 
one  draws  some  dozen  lines,  for  instance,  of  different  shapes,  one  per- 
ceives them  as  divisible  into  such  categories  as  'straight,'  'crooked,* 
'curved,'  'zigzag'  because  of  the  classificatory  suggestiveness  of  the 
linguistic  terms  themselves.  We  see  and  hear  and  otherwise  experience 
very  largely  as  we  do  because  the  language  habits  of  our  community 
predispose  certain  choices  of  interpretation. 

For  the  more  fundamental  problems  of  the  student  of  human  cul- 
ture, therefore,  a  knowledge  of  linguistic  mechanisms  and  historical 
developments  is  certain  to  become  more  and  more  important  as  our 
analysis  of  social  behavior  becomes  more  refined.  From  this  standpoint 
we  may  think  of  language  as  the  symbolic  guide  to  culture.  In  another 
sense  too  linguistics  is  of  great  assistance  in  the  study  of  cultural  phe- 
nomena. Many  cultural  objects  and  ideas  have  been  diffused  in  con- 
nection with  their  terminology,  so  that  a  study  of  the  distribution  of 
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culturally  significant  terms  often  throws  unexpected  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  inventions  and  ideas.  This  type  of  research,  already  fruitful  in 
European  and  Asiatic  culture  history,  is  destined  to  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  the  reconstruction  of  primitive  cultures. 

The  values  of  linguistics  for  sociology  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word  is  just  as  real  as  for  the  anthropological  theorist.  Sociologists 
are  necessarily  interested  in  the  technique  of  communication  between 
human  beings.  From  this  standpoint  language  facilitation  and  language 
barriers  are  of  the  utmost  importance  and  must  be  studied  in  their 
interplay  v/ith  a  host  of  other  factors  that  make  for  ease  or  difficulty  of 
transmission  of  ideas  and  patterns  of  behavior.  Furthermore,  the  soci- 
ologist is  necessarily  interested  in  the  symbolic  significance,  in  a  social 
sense,  of  the  linguistic  differences  which  appear  in  any  large  conmiunity. 
Correctness  of  speech  or  what  might  be  called  'social  style'  in  speech 
is  of  far  more  than  aesthetic  or  gram^matical  interest.  Peculiar  modes  of 
pronunciation,  characteristic  turns  of  phrase,  slangy  forms  of  speech, 
occupational  terminologies  of  all  sorts — these  are  so  many  symbols  of 
the  manifold  ways  in  which  society  arranges  itself  and  are  of  crucial 
importance  for  the  understanding  of  the  development  of  individual  and 
social  attitudes.  Yet  it  will  not  be  possible  for  a  social  student  to  eval- 
uate such  phenomena  unless  he  has  very  clear  notions  of  the  linguistic 
background  against  which  social  symbolisms  of  a  linguistic  sort  are  to 
be  estimated. 

It  is  very  encouraging  that  the  psychologist  has  been  concerning 
himself  more  and  more  with  linguistic  data.  So  far  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
has  been  able  to  contribute  very  much  to  the  understanding  of  lan- 
guage behavior  beyond  what  the  linguist  has  himself  been  able  to 
formulate  on  the  basis  of  his  data.  But  the  feeling  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  justly,  that  the  psychological  explanations  of  the  linguists  them- 
selves need  to  be  restated  in  more  general  terms,  so  that  purely  lin- 
guistic facts  may  be  seen  as  specialized  forms  of  symbolic  behavior. 
The  psychologists  have  perhaps  too  narrowly  concerned  themselves 
with  the  simple  psycho-physical  bases  of  speech  and  have  not  penetrated 
very  deeply  into  the  study  of  its  symbolic  nature.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  psychologists  in  general  are  as  yet  too  little  aware  of 
the  fundamental  importance  of  symbolism  in  behavior.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  it  is  precisely  in  the  field  of  symbolism  that  linguistic  forms 
and  processes  will  contribute  most  to  the  enrichment  of  psychology. 

All  activities  may  be  thought  of  as  either  definitely  functional  in  the 
immediate  sense,  or  as  symbolic,  or  as  a  blend  of  the  two.  Thus,  if  I 
shove  open  a  door  in  order  to  enter  a  house,  the  significance  of  the  act 
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lies  precisely  in  its  allowing  me  to  make  an  easy  entry.  But  if  I  'knock 
at  the  door,'  a  little  reflection  shows  that  the  knock  in  itself  does  not 
open  the  door  for  me.  It  serves  merely  as  a  sign  that  somebody  is  to 
come  to  open  it  for  me.  To  knock  on  the  door  is  a  substitute  for  the 
more  primitive  act  of  shoving  it  open  of  one's  own  accord.  We  have 
here  the  rudiments  of  what  might  be  called  language.  A  vast  number  of 
acts  are  language  acts  in  this  crude  sense.  That  is,  they  are  not  of  im- 
portance to  us  because  of  the  work  they  immediately  do,  but  because 
they  serve  as  mediating  signs  of  other  more  important  acts.  A  primi- 
tive sign  has  some  objective  resemblance  to  what  it  takes  the  place  of 
or  points  to.  Thus,  knocking  at  the  door  has  a  definite  relation  to  in- 
tended activity  upon  the  door  itself.  Some  signs  become  abbreviated 
forms  of  functional  activities  which  can  be  used  for  reference.  Thus, 
shaking  one's  fist  at  a  person  is  an  abbreviated  and  relatively  harmless 
way  of  actually  punching  him.  If  such  a  gesture  becomes  sufficiently 
expressive  to  society  to  constitute  in  some  sort  the  equivalent  of  an 
abuse  or  a  threat,  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a  symbol  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word. 

Symbols  of  this  sort  are  primary  in  that  the  resemblance  of  the  sym- 
bol to  what  it  stands  for  is  still  fairly  evident.  As  time  goes  on,  symbols 
become  so  completely  changed  in  form  as  to  lose  all  outward  con- 
nection with  what  they  stand  for.  Thus,  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
a  piece  of  bunting  colored  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  the  United  States 
of  America — itself  a  complex  and  not  easily  definable  notion.  The 
flag  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  secondary  or  referential  symbol. 
The  way  to  understand  language  psychologically,  it  seems,  is  to  see 
it  as  the  most  complicated  example  of  such  a  secondary  or  referential 
set  of  symbols  that  society  has  evolved.  It  may  be  that  originally  the 
primal  cries  or  other  types  of  symbols  developed  by  man  had  some 
connection  with  certain  emotions  or  attitudes  or  notions.  But  a  con- 
nection is  no  longer  directly  traceable  between  words,  or  combinations 
of  words,  and  what  they  refer  to. 

Linguistics  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  diflScult  and  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  fields  of  inquiry.  It  is  probable  that  a  really  fruitful  in- 
tegration of  linguistic  and  psychological  studies  lies  still  in  the  future. 
We  may  suspect  that  linguistics  is  destined  to  have  a  very  special 
value  for  configurative  psychology  ('Gestalt  psychology'),  for,  of  all 
forms  of  culture,  it  seems  that  language  is  that  one  which  develops  its 
fundamental  patterns  with  relatively  the  most  complete  detachment 
from  other  types  of  cultural  patterning.  Linguistics  may  thus  hope  to 
become  something  of  a  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the  'psychological 
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geography'  of  culture  in  the  large.  In  ordinary  life  the  basic  symbolisms 
of  behavior  are  densely  overlaid  by  cross-functional  patterns  of  a  be- 
wildering variety.  It  is  because  every  isolated  act  in  human  behavior  is 
the  meeting  point  of  many  distinct  configurations  that  it  is  so  diflScult 
for  most  of  us  to  arrive  at  the  notion  of  contextual  and  non-contextual 
form  in  behavior.  Linguistics  would  seem  to  have  a  very  peculiar  value 
for  configurative  studies  because  the  patterning  of  language  is  to  a 
very  appreciable  extent  self-contained  and  not  significantly  at  the 
mercy  of  intercrossing  patterns  of  a  non-linguistic  type. 

It  is  very  notable  that  philosophy  in  recent  years  has  concerned  it- 
self with  problems  of  language  as  never  before.  The  time  is  long  past 
when  grammatical  forms  and  processes  can  be  naively  translated  by 
philosophers  into  metaphysical  entities.  The  philosopher  needs  to 
understand  language  if  only  to  protect  himself  against  his  own  lan- 
guage habits,  and  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  philosophy,  in  attempting 
to  free  logic  from  the  trammels  of  grammar  and  to  understand  knowl- 
edge and  the  meaning  of  symbolism,  is  compelled  to  make  a  preliminary 
critique  of  the  linguistic  process  itself.  Linguists  should  be  in  an  ex- 
cellent position  to  assist  in  the  process  of  making  clear  to  ourselves  the 
implications  of  our  terms  and  linguistic  procedures.  Of  all  students  of 
human  behavior,  the  linguist  should  by  the  very  nature  of  his  subject 
matter  be  the  most  relativist  in  feeling,  the  least  taken  in  by  the  forms 
of  his  own  speech. 

A  word  as  to  the  relation  between  linguistics  and  the  natural  sci- 
ences. Students  of  linguistics  have  been  greatly  indebted  for  their 
technical  equipment  to  the  natural  sciences,  particularly  physics  and 
physiology.  Phonetics,  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  all  exact  work  in 
linguistics,  is  impossible  without  some  grounding  in  acoustics  and  the 
physiology  of  the  speech  organs.  It  is  particularly  those  students  of 
language  who  are  more  interested  in  the  realistic  details  of  actual 
speech  behavior  in  the  individual  than  in  the  socialized  patterns  of 
language  who  must  have  constant  recourse  to  the  natural  sciences. 
But  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that  the  accumulated  experience  of  linguistic 
research  may  provide  more  than  one  valuable  hint  for  the  setting  up  of 
problems  of  research  to  acoustics  and  physiology  themselves. 

All  in  all,  it  is  clear  that  the  interest  in  language  has  in  recent  years 
been  transcending  the  strictly  linguistic  circles.  This  is  inevitable,  for 
an  understanding  of  language  mechanisms  is  necessary  for  the  study  of 
both  historical  problems  and  problems  of  human  behavior.  One  can 
only  hope  that  linguists  will  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  subject  in  the  general  field  of  science  and  will  not  stand 
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aloof  behind  a  tradition  that  threatens  to  become  scholastic  when  not 
vitalized  by  interests  which  lie  beyond  the  formal  interest  in  language 
itself. 

Where,  finally,  does  linguistics  stand  as  a  science?  Does  it  belong  to 
the  natural  sciences,  with  biology,  or  to  the  social  sciences?  There  seem 
to  be  two  facts  which  are  responsible  for  the  persistent  tendency  to 
view  linguistic  data  from  a  biological  point  of  view.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  obvious  fact  that  the  actual  technique  of  language  behavior 
involves  very  specific  adjustments  of  a  physiological  sort.  In  the  second 
place,  the  regularity  and  typicality  of  linguistic  processes  leads  to  a 
quasi-romantic  feeling  of  contrast  with  the  apparently  free  and  unde- 
termined behavior  of  human  beings  studied  from  the  standpoint  of 
culture.  But  the  regularity  of  sound  change  is  only  superficially  an- 
alogous to  a  biological  automatism.  It  is  precisely  because  language  is 
as  strictly  socialized  a  tj^pe  of  human  behavior  as  anything  else  in 
culture  and  yet  betrays  in  its  outlines  and  tendencies  such  regularities 
as  only  the  natural  scientist  is  in  the  habit  of  formulating,  that  linguis- 
tics is  of  strategic  importance  for  the  methodology  of  social  science. 
Behind  the  apparent  lawlessness  of  social  phenomena  there  is  a  regu- 
larity of  configuration  and  tendency  which  is  just  as  real  as  the  regu- 
larity of  physical  processes  in  a  mechanical  world,  though  it  is  a 
regularity  of  infinitely  less  apparent  rigidity  and  of  another  mode  of 
apprehension  on  our  part.  Language  is  primarily  a  cultural  or  social 
product  and  must  be  understood  as  such.  Its  regularity  and  formal 
development  rest  on  considerations  of  a  biological  and  psychological 
nature,  to  be  sure.  But  this  regularity  and  our  underlying  unconscious- 
ness of  its  typical  forms  do  not  make  of  linguistics  a  mere  adjunct  to 
either  biology  or  psychology.  Better  than  any  other  social  science, 
linguistics  shows  by  its  data  and  methods,  necessarily  more  easily 
defined  than  the  data  and  methods  of  any  other  type  of  discipline  deal- 
ing with  socialized  behavior,  the  possibility  of  a  truly  scientific  study 
of  society  which  does  not  ape  the  methods  nor  attempt  to  adopt  un- 
revised  the  concepts  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  peculiarly  important 
that  linguists,  who  are  often  accused,  and  accused  justly,  of  failure  to 
look  beyond  the  pretty  patterns  of  their  subject  matter,  should  become 
aware  of  what  their  science  may  mean  for  the  interpretation  of  human 
conduct  in  general.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  they  must  become 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  many  anthropological,  sociological, 
and  psychological  problems  which  invade  the  field  of  language. 


STUDIES  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
LANGUAGES 

EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

THE  PAPERS  of  this  section  are  representative  of  Sapir's  chief  field  of 
specialization.   The  major  part  of  his  research  was  concerned  with 
American  Indian  languages;  only  a  few  facets  of  this  ivork  of  more 
than  thirty  years  can  be  shown  here. 

The  lead  article  is  more  than  an  encyclopedia  piece  giving  a  brief  resume 
of  the  subject,  for  it  presents  a  reduction  of  the  linguistic  families  of  North 
America  which  goes  far  beyond  those  which  had  previously  been  suggested. 
Sapir's  intention  was  to  provide  a  working  hypothesis,  to  place  on  record 
his  best  estimates  of  the  genetic  relationships  which  might  be  proved  as  a 
result  of  future  work.  His  warning  that  the  scheme  is  "suggestive  but  far 
from  demonstrable  in  all  its  features  at  the  present  time"  has  occasionally 
gone  unheeded  and  the  six  "superstocks"  are  sometimes  referred  to  as 
though  fully  established. 

By  no  means  all  of  the  scheme  is  simply  a  matter  of  hunch.  Sapir  him- 
self provided  confirmatory  data  for  several  divisions  of  it.  Thus  a  good  part 
of  the  rationale  for  the  establishment  of  Uto-Aztecan  is  given  in  Sapir's 
important  "Southern  Paiute  and  Nahuatl,  a  Study  in  Uto-Aztekan" 
{1913,  1914,  1915).  Considerable  evidence  for  Na-dene  is  given  in  "The 
Na-dene  Languages,  a  Preliminary  Report"  {1915).  The  Algonkin- 
Ritwan  category  was  discussed  in  "Wiyot  and  Yurok,  Algonkin  Languages 
of  California"  {1913);  and  further  evidence  was  presented  in  papers  of 
1915  and  1923.  The  Hokan-Coahuiltecan  grouping  was  justified  in  two 
papers  of  1917  and  especially  in  a  study  which  American  Indian  linguists 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  Sapir's  technical  analyses,  "The 
Hokan  Affinity  of  Subtiaba  in  Nicaragua"  {1925). 

Sapir  also  contributed  an  important  share  of  the  descriptive  studies 
which  provide  the  basic  data  for  the  historical  formulations.  Among  the 
more  extensive  of  his  descriptive  works  are  "The  Takelma  Languages  of 
Southwestern  Oregon"  {1922)  and  "Southern  Paiute,  a  Shoshonean 
Language"  {1930-1931).  Penetrating  observations  concerning  general 
processes  in  American  Indian  languages  are  to  be  found  scattered  through 
these  papers:  the  titles  sometimes  give  little  hint  of  the  scope  of  the  observa- 
tions, for  once  Sapir  worked  into  a  problem  he  was  apt  to  follow  it  through 
to  distant  ramifications.  Even  such  writings  as  his  two  reviews,  published 
in  1917,  of  some  of  Uhlenbeck's  work,  include  novel  and  significant  state- 
ments about  North  American  languages. 
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Save  for  the  first,  the  papers  in  this  section  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order  and  illustrate  various  kinds  of  linguistic  analyses.  The  Nootka 
article  deals  with  "the  historical  connexion  between  various  linguistic 
and  stylistic  processes  involving  the  symbolic  use  of  sounds.^'  The  treat- 
ment of  a  Chinookan  phonetic  law  not  only  ascertains  the  specific  pattern 
involved,  but  discusses  briefly  the  possibility  of  the  diffusion  of  phonetic 
patterns.  The  article  on  the  variant  forms  of  speech  used  by  males  and 
females  among  the  Yana  describes  a  phenomenon  which  has  wide  interest. 
What  Sapir  called  "linguistic  archeology"  is  exemplified  in  the  paper 
concerning  the  linguistic  evidence  suggestive  of  the  northern  origin  of  the 
Navaho. 

The  manner  in  which  Sapir  could  marshal  a  vast  array  of  evidence  to 
demonstrate  a  linguistic  process  is  illustrated  in  the  study  of  glottalized 
continuants  in  three  American  Indian  languages.  The  insight  so  derived 
is  then  applied  to  illuminate  phonological  developments  in  Indo-European. 
This  paper  has  special  importance  for  the  Indo-European  field,  since  it 
contains  a  brief  but  trenchant  exposition  of  Sapir's  ideas  on  the  Indo- 
European  laryngeal  hypothesis. 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTH  AMERICAN  LANGUAGES* 

North  American  Languages 

The  population  of  aboriginal  America  north  of  Mexico  (about 
1,150,000)  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  spoke 
an  astonishing  number  of  languages,  most  of  which  are  still  spoken, 
though  in  many  cases  by  only  a  bare  handful  of  individuals.  Certain  of 
them,  like  Sioux  and  Navaho,  are  still  flourishing  languages. 

They  consist  of  a  number  of  distinct  stocks,  which  differ  funda- 
mentally from  each  other  in  vocabulary,  phonetics,  and  grammatical 
form.  Some  of  these  stocks,  such  as  Algonkin,  Siouan,  and  Athabaskan, 
consist  of  a  large  number  of  distinct  languages;  others  seem  to  be  limited 
to  a  small  number  of  languages  or  dialects  or  even  to  a  single  language. 
The  so-called  "Powell  classification"  of  languages  north  of  Mexico 
recognizes  no  less  than  55  of  these  "stocks"  (see  the  revised  map  of 
1915  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology),  excluding  Arawak, 
a  South  American  stock  originally  represented  in  the  West  Indies  and 
perhaps  also  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  Florida. 

The  distribution  of  these  55  stocks  is  uneven:  37  of  them  are  either 
entirely  or  largely  in  territory  draining  into  the  Pacific,  and  22  of  these 
have  a  coast  line  on  the  Pacific.  Only  7  linguistic  stocks  had  an  Atlantic 
coast  line.  Besides  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  lower  Mississippi  and  Gulf 
coast  languages  of  10  stocks  were  spoken  (apart  from  Arawak).  The 
most  widely  distributed  stocks  are:  Eskimoan,  which  includes  Eskimo 
dialects  ranging  from  east  Greenland  west  to  southern  Alaska  and 
East  Cape,  Siberia,  as  well  as  the  Aleut  of  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands;  Algonkian,  which  embraces  a  large  number  of  lan- 
guages spoken  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  eastern  Quebec  and  Cape 
Breton  Island  south  to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  interior  of 
Labrador,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in 
the  country  of  the  three  upper  Great  Lakes  and  the  upper  Mississippi, 
and  west  into  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  upper  Missouri; 
Iroquoian,  which  consists  of  languages  originally  spoken  in  three  dis- 
connected areas — the  region  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  eastern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  southern 
Alleghany  country  (Cherokee);  Muskogian  (including  Natchez),  which 
occupies  the  Gulf  region  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  east  into 

*  Encyclopaedia  Briiannica  (14th  ed.;  London  and  New  York,  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Co.,  1929),  5:  138-141. 
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Florida  and  Georgia  and  north  into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky;  Siouan, 
divided  into  four  geographically  distinct  groups — an  eastern  group  in 
Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  a  small  southern  contingent 
(Biloxi)  in  southern  Mississippi,  the  main  group  in  the  valley  of  the 
Missouri  (eastern  Montana  and  Saskatchewan  southeast  through 
Arkansas),  and  a  colony  of  the  main  group  (Winnebago)  in  the  region 
of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin;  Caddoan,  spoken  in  the  southern  Plains 
(from  Nebraska  south  into  Texas  and  Louisiana)  and  in  an  isolated 
enclave  (Arikara)  along  the  Missouri  in  North  and  South  Dakota; 
Shoshonean,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  Great  Basin  area 
and  contiguous  territory  in  southern  California  and  the  southwestern 
Plains  (Texas),  also,  disconnected  from  this  vast  stretch,  three  mesas 
in  the  Pueblo  region  of  northern  Arizona  (Hopi);  Athahaskan,  divided 
into  three  geographically  distinct  groups  of  languages — Northern  (the 
valleys  of  the  Mackenzie  and  Yukon,  from  just  short  of  Hudson's 
Bay  west  to  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska,  and  from  Great  Bear  Lake  and  the 
Mackenzie  delta  south  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Saskatchewan),  Pacific 
(two  disconnected  areas,  one  in  southwestern  Oregon  and  northwestern 
California,  the  other  a  little  south  of  this  in  California),  and  Southern 
(large  parts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  with  adjoining  regions  of 
Utah,  Texas,  and  Mexico) — besides  isolated  enclaves  in  southern 
British  Columbia,  Washington,  and  northern  Oregon;  and  Salishan, 
in  southern  British  Columbia,  most  of  Washington,  and  northern  ladho 
and  Montana,  with  two  isolated  offshoots,  one  (Bella  Coola)  to  the 
north  on  the  British  Columbia  coast,  the  other  (Tillamook)  to  the  south 
in  northwestern  Oregon. 

The  remaining  46  stocks,  according  to  Powell's  classification,  in 
alphabetical  order,  are:  Atakapa  (Gulf  coast  of  Louisiana  and  Texas); 
Beothuk  (Newfoundland;  extinct);  Chimakuan  (northwestern  Washing- 
ton); Chimariko  (northwestern  California);  Chinook  (lower  Columbia 
River,  in  Washington  and  Oregon);  Chitimacha  (southern  Louisiana); 
Chumash  (southwestern  California);  Coahuiltecan  (lower  Rio  Grande, 
in  Texas  and  Mexico);  Coos  (Oregon  coast);  Costanoan  (western  Cali- 
fornia south  of  San  Francisco  Bay);  Esselen  (southwestern  California; 
extinct) ;  Haida  (Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  part  of  southern  Alaska) ; 
Kalapuya  (northwestern  Oregon);  Karankawa  (Texas  coast);  Karok 
(northwestern  California);  Keres  (certain  Rio  Grande  pueblos,  New 
Mexico);  Kiowa  (southern  Plains,  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas) ;  Kootenay  (upper  Columbia  River,  in  British  Columbia  and 
adjoining  parts  of  Idaho  and  Montana);  Lutuami,  consisting  of  Klamath 
and   Modoc   (southern  Oregon  and  northeastern  California);  Maidu 
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(eastern  part  of  Sacramento  Valley,  California);  Miwok  (central  Cali- 
fornia); Piman  or  Sonoran  (southern  Arizona  and  south  into  Mexico 
as  far  as  the  state  of  Jalisco);  Porno  (western  California  north  of  San 
Francisco  Bay) ;  Sahaptin  (middle  Columbia  River  valley,  in  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  Idaho);  Salinan  (southwestern  California);  Shastan 
or  Shasta-Achomawi  (northern  California  and  southern  Oregon); 
Takelma  (southwestern  Oregon);  Tanoan  (certain  pueblos  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  originally  also  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico);  Timuqua 
(Florida;  extinct);  Tlingit  (southern  Alaska);  Tonkawa  (Texas);  Tsim- 
shian  (western  British  Columbia);  Tunica  (Mississippi  River,  in 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi);  Waiilatpuan,  consisting  of  Molala  and 
Cayuse  (northern  Oregon);  Waka^han,  consisting  of  Kwakiutl  and 
Nootka  (coast  of  British  Columbia);  Washo  (western  Nevada  and 
eastern  California);  Wintun  (north-central  California);  Wiyot  (north- 
western California);  Yakonan  (Oregon  coast);  Yana  (northern  Cali- 
fornia); Yokuts  (south-central  California);  Yuchi  (Savannah  River, 
in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina);  Yuki  (western  California);  Yuman 
(lower  Colorado  River  valley,  in  Arizona,  southern  California  and 
south  into  all  or  most  of  lower  California);  Yurok  (northwestern  Cali- 
fornia); Zuni  (pueblo  of  New  Mexico).  To  these  was  later  added,  as 
distinct  from  Yakonan,  Siuslaw  (Oregon  Coast). 

This  complex  classification  of  native  languages  in  North  America  is 
very  probably  only  a  first  approximation  to  the  historic  truth.  There 
are  clearly  far-reaching  resemblances  in  both  structure  and  vocabulary 
among  linguistic  stocks  classified  by  Powell  as  genetically  distinct. 
Certain  resemblances  in  vocabulary  and  phonetics  are  undoubtedly 
due  to  borrowing  of  one  language  from  another,  but  the  more  deep- 
lying  resemblances,  such  as  can  be  demonstrated,  for  instance,  for 
Shoshonean,  Piman,  and  Nahuatl  (Mexico)  or  for  Athabaskan  and 
Tlingit,  must  be  due  to  a  common  origin  now  greatly  obscured  by  the 
operation  of  phonetic  laws,  grammatical  developments  and  losses, 
analogical  disturbances,  and  borrowing  of  elements  from  alien  sources. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  present  what  is  the  irreducible  number  of 
linguistic  stocks  that  should  be  recognized  for  America  north  of  Mexico, 
as  scientific  comparative  work  on  these  difficult  languages  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  The  following  reductions  of  linguistic  stocks  which  have  been 
proposed  may  be  looked  upon  as  either  probable  or  very  possible:  (1) 
Wiyot  and  Yurok,  to  which  may  have  to  be  added  Algonkian  (of  which 
Beothuk  may  be  a  very  divergent  member) ;  (2)  Iroquoian  and  Caddoan ; 
(3)  Uto-Aztekan,  consisting  of  Shoshonean,  Piman,  and  Nahuatl;  (4) 
Athabaskan  and  Tlingit,  with  Haida  as  a  more  distant  relative;  (5) 
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Mosan,  consisting  of  Salish,  Chimakuan,  and  Wakashan;  (6)  Atakapa, 
Tunica,  and  Chitimacha;  (7)  Coahuiltecan,  Tonkawa,  and  Karankawa; 
(8)  Kiowa  and  Tanoan;  (9)  Takelma,  Kalapuya,  and  Coos-Siuslaw- 
Yakonan;  (10)  Sahaptin,  Waiilatpuan,  and  Lutuami;  (11)  a  large  group 
known  as  Hokan,  consisting  of  Karok,  Chimariko,  Shastan,  Yana, 
Pomo,  Washo,  Esselen,  Yuman  Salinan,  Chumash,  and,  in  Mexico, 
Seri  and  Chontal;  (12)  Penutian,  consisting  of  Miwok-Costanoan, 
Yokuts,  Maidu,  and  Wintun. 

A  more  far-reaching  scheme  than  Powell's,  suggestive  but  far  from 
demonstrable  in  all  its  features  at  the  present  time,  is  Sapir's, 

These  linguistic  classifications  (shown  below)  do  not  correspond  at 
all  closely  to  the  racial  or  subracial  lines  that  have  been  drawn  for 
North  America,  nor  to  the  culture  areas  into  which  the  tribes  have 
been  grouped  by  ethnographers.  Thus,  the  Athabaskan  stock  counts 
among  its  tribes  representatives  of  four  of  the  major  culture  areas  of 
the  continent:  Plateau-Mackenzie  area,  southern  outlier  of  West  Coast 
area.  Plains  area,  and  Southwestern  area. 

PROPOSED    CLASSIFICATION    OF   AMERICAN    INDIAN    LANGUAGES 

NORTH  OF  MEXICO  (AND  CERTAIN  LANGUAGES  OF 

MEXICO  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA) 


I.  Eskimo-Aleut 

II.  Algonkin-Wakashan 

1. 

Algonkia-Ritwan 

2.  Kootenay 

(1)  Algonkin 

3.  Mosan  (Wakashan-Salish) 

(2)  Beothuk  (?) 

(3)  Ritwan 
(a)  Wiyot 

(1)  Wakashan  (Kwakiutl-Nootka) 

(2)  Chimakuan 

(b)  Yurok 

(3)  Salish 

III. 

,  Nadene 

1. 

Haida 

Continental  Nadene 

2. 

Continental  Nadene 

(1)  Tlingit 

{see  opposite) 

(2)  Athabaskan 

IV. 

Penutian 

1. 

Californian  Penutian 

(3)  Kalapuya 

(1)  Miwok-Costanoan 

3.  Chinook 

(2)  Yokuts 

4.  Tsimshian 

(3)  Maidu 

5.  Plateau  Penutian 

2. 

(4)  Wintun 

Oregon  Penutian 

(1)  Takelma 

(1)  Sahaptin 

(2)  Waiilatpuan   (Molala-Cayuse) 

(2)  Coast  Oregon  Penutian 

(3)  Lutuami    (Klamath-Modoc) 

(a)  Coos 

6.  Mexican  Penutian 

(b)  Siuslaw 

(1)  Mixe-Zoque 

(c)  Yakonan 

(2)  Huave 
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V.  Hokan-Siouan 

1.  Hokan-Coahuiltecan 

(2)  Coahuilteco 

A.  Hokan 

(a)  Coahuilteco  proper 

(1)  Northern  Hokan 

(b)  Cotoname 

Karok 

(c)  Comecrudo 

(a)  =  I  Chimariko 

(3)  Karankawa 

[  Shasta-Achomawi 

2.  Yuki 

(b)  Yana 

(c)  Pomo 

(2)  Washo 

(3)  Esselen-Yuman 

(a)  Esselen 

(b)  Yuman 

(4)  Salinan-Seri 

(a)  Salinan 

(b)  Chumash 

(c)  Seri 

(5)  Tequistlatecan(Chontal) 
B.  Subtiaba-Tlappanec 

3.  Keres 

4.  Tunican 

(1)  Tunica-Atakapa 

(2)  Chitimacha 

5.  Iroquois-Caddoan 

(1)  Iroquoian 

(2)  Caddoan 

6.  Eastern  group 

(1)  Siouan-Yuchi 

(a)  Siouan 

(b)  Yuchi 

(2)  Natchez-Muskogian 
(a)  Natchez 

C.  Coahuiltecan 

(b)  Muskogian 

(1)  Tonkawa 

(c)  Timucua  (?) 

VI.  Aztec-Tanoan 

1.  Uto-Aztekan 

2.  Tanoan-Kiowa 

(1)  Nahuatl 

(1)  Tanoan 

(2)  Pima 

(2)  Kiowa 

(3)  Shoshonean 

3.  Zuni  (?) 

The  aboriginal  languages  of  North  America  differ  from  each  other  in 
both  phonetic  and  morphological  respects.  Some  are  polysynthetic  (or 
"holophrastic")  in  structure,  such  as  Algonkian,  Yana,  Kwakiutl- 
Nootka,  or  Eskimo.  Others,  like  Takelma  and  Yokuts,  are  of  an  in- 
flective cast  and  may  be  compared,  for  structural  outlines,  to  Latin  or 
Greek;  still  others,  like  Coos,  while  inflective,  have  been  reduced  to 
the  relatively  analytic  status  of  such  a  language  as  English;  agglutina- 
tive languages  of  modern  complexity,  comparable  to  Turkish,  are 
common,  say  Shoshonean  or  Sahaptin. 

The  term  "polysynthetic"  indicates  that  the  language  is  far  more 
than  ordinarily  synthetic  in  form,  that  the  word  embodies  many  more 
or  less  concrete  notions  that  would  in  most  languages  be  indicated  by 
the  grouping  of  independent  words  in  the  sentence.  The  Yana  word 
yahanaumamldjigummaha'nigi  "let  us,  each  one  [of  us],  move  indeed 
to  the  west  across  [the  creek]!"  is  "polysynthetic"  in  structure.  It  con- 
sists of  elements  of  three  types — a  nuclear  element  or  "stem"  (yd- 
"several  people  move") ;  formal  elements  of  mode  (-ha-,  hortatory) 
and  person  {-nigi  "we") ;  and  elements  of  a  modifying  sort  which  cannot 
occur  independently  but  which  nevertheless  express  ideas  that  would 
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ordinarily  be  rendered  by  independent  words  {-hanauma-  "everybody," 
-wil-  "across,"  -dji-  "to  the  west,"  -gumma-  "indeed").  Such  construc- 
tions are  not  uncommon  in  native  America  but  are  by  no  means  uni- 
versal. 

Phonetically  these  languages  differ  enormously.  Some,  like  Pawnee 
(Caddoan  stock),  have  a  simple  consonantal  structure;  others  make  all 
manner  of  fine  consonantal  discriminations  and  possess  many  strange 
types  of  consonants,  such  as  voiceless  Z-sounds,  "glottalized"  consonants, 
and  velar  fc-sounds,  that  are  infrequent  elsewhere.  Kutchin,  an  Atha- 
baskan  language  of  Alaska,  possesses  no  less  than  55  consonantal 
"phonemes,"  distinct  consonantal  elements  of  the  total  phonetic  pat- 
tern. A  considerable  number  of  the  native  languages  of  North  America 
are  pitch  languages,  i.e.,  they  use  pitch  differences  in  otherwise  similar 
syllables  to  make  lexical  or  grammatical  distinctions.  Such  languages 
are  Tlingit,  Athabaskan  (certain  dialects  of  this  group  have  lost  pitch 
as  an  inherently  necessary  element  of  language),  Takelma,  Shasta- 
Achomawi,  Yuman,  Tanoan.  Navaho  may  serve  as  an  example  of  such 
a  pitch  language.  Every  syllable  in  its  words  is  definitely  high  or  low  in 
pitch,  or,  less  frequently,  has  a  falling  or  rising  tone.  Thus,  hinV  means 
"his  nostril"  if  the  two  syllables  have  a  high  tone,  "his  face"  if  they 
have  a  low  tone,  and  "at  his  waist,  center"  if  the  first  syllable  is  low 
and  the  second  high;  ydzld  means  "you  pour  it  [sandy  mass]  down" 
if  the  first  syllable  is  low  and  the  second  high,  but  "I  have  poured  it 
down"  if  both  are  low. 

The  six  major  linguistic  groups  of  Sapir 's  scheme  may  be  character- 
ized as  follows: 

I.  The  Eskimo-Aleut  languages  are  "polysynthetic"  and  inflective; 
use  suffixes  only,  never  prefixes,  reduplication,  inner  stem  modifica- 
tion, or  compounding  of  independent  stems;  have  a  great  elaboration 
of  the  formal  aspect  of  verb  structure,  particularly  as  regards  mode  and 
person;  and  make  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  transitive  and 
intransitive  verb,  to  which  corresponds  the  nominal  case  distinction  of 
agentive-genitive  and  absolutive  (or  objective). 

II.  The  Algonkin-Wakashan  languages,  too,  are  "polys^mthetic"  and, 
especially  as  regards  Algonkian,  inflective;  make  use  of  suffixes;  to  a 
much  less  extent,  particularly  in  Algonkian  and  Ritwan,  of  prefixes; 
have  important  inner  stem  modifications,  including  reduplication;  have 
a  weak  development  of  case;  and  illustrate  to  a  marked  degree  the 
process  of  building  up  noun  and  verb  themes  by  suffixing  to  stems 
local,  instrumental,  adverbial,  and  concretely  verbalizing  elements. 

III.  The  Nadene  languages,  probably  the  most  specialized  of  all, 
are  tone  languages  and,  while  presenting  a  superficially  "polysynthetic" 
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aspect,  are  built  up,  fundamentally,  of  monosyllabic  elements  of  pre- 
vailingly nominal  significance  which  have  fixed  order  with  reference  to 
each  other  and  combine  into  morphologically  loose  "words";  emphasize 
voice  and  "aspect"  rather  than  tense;  make  a  fundamental  distinction 
between  active  and  static  verb  forms;  make  abundant  use  of  post- 
positions after  both  nouns  and  verb  forms;  and  compound  nominal 
stems  freely.  The  radical  element  of  these  languages  is  probably  always 
nominal  in  force  and  the  verb  is  typically  a  derivative  of  a  nominal 
base,  which  need  not  be  found  as  such. 

IV.  The  Penutian  languages  are  far  less  cumbersome  in  structure 
than  the  preceding  three  but  are  more  tightly  knit,  presenting  many 
analogies  to  the  Indo-European  languages;  make  use  of  suflBxes  of 
formal,  rather  than  concrete,  significance;  show  many  types  of  inner 
stem  change;  and  possess  true  nominal  cases,  for  the  most  part.  Chinook 
seems  to  have  developed  a  secondary  "polysynthetic"  form  on  the  basis 
of  a  broken  down  form  of  Penutian;  while  Tsimshian  and  Maidu  have 
probably  been  considerably  influenced  by  contact  with  Mosan  and 
with  Shoshonean  and  Hokan  respectively. 

V.  The  Hokan- Siouan  languages  are  prevailingly  agglutinative; 
tend  to  use  prefixes  rather  than  suffixes  for  the  more  formal  elements, 
particularly  the  pronominal  elements  of  the  verb;  distinguish  active 
and  static  verbs;  and  make  free  use  of  compounding  of  stems  and  of 
nominal  incorporation. 

VI.  The  Aztec-Tanoan  languages  are  moderately  "polysynthetic"; 
suffix  many  elements  of  formal  significance;  make  a  sharp  formal  dis- 
tinction between  noun  and  verb;  make  free  use  of  reduplication,  com- 
pounding of  stems,  and  nominal  incorporation;  and  possess  many 
postpositions.  Pronominal  elements,  in  some  cases  nouns,  have  differ- 
ent forms  for  subject  and  object  but  the  subject  is  not  differentiated, 
as  in  types  I  and  IV,  for  intransitive  and  transitive  constructions. 

Mexican  and  Central  American  Languages 

The  classification  of  the  native  languages  of  Middle  America  is  not  in 
quite  so  advanced  a  stage  as  that  of  the  many  languages  spoken  north 
of  Mexico.  The  languages  are,  some  of  them,  spoken  by  large  popula- 
tions, numbering  millions,  as  in  Nahuatl  (or  Mexican)  and  the  Maya 
of  Yucatan;  others  are  confined  to  very  small  groups,  like  the  Sub- 
tiaba-Tlappanec  of  Nicaragua  and  Guerrero,  or  are  extinct,  as  is  Waicuri 
in  Lower  California.  Nahuatl,  Maya  (with  Quiche,  Kekchi,  and  Cakchi- 
quel,  which  belong  to  the  Mayan  stock),  and  Zapotec  were  great  culture 
languages  which  had  developed  ideographic  methods  of  writing. 
The  languages  of  Middle  America  may  be  conveniently  grouped  into 
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three  main  sets:  A,  southern  outliers  of  stocks  located  chiefly  north 
of  Mexico;  B,  stocks  spoken  only  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  so 
far  as  is  known  at  present;  C,  northern  outliers  of  South  American 
stocks.  It  is  quite  probable  that  relationships  will  eventually  be  dis- 
covered between  some  of  the  languages  of  group  B  and  languages  lying 
farther  north. 

To  group  A  belong  three  distinct  stocks:  Uto-Aztekan,  with  two  sub- 
divisions, Sonoran  (or  Piman),  spoken  in  a  large  number  of  dialects 
in  northern  Mexico,  and  Nahuatl  (or  Aztek),  spoken  in  central  Mexico 
and  in  a  number  of  isolated  southern  enclaves — the  Pacific  coast  of 
Oaxaca  (Pochutla),  three  disconnected  areas  in  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala (Pipil),  two  areas  in  Nicaragua  and  one  in  Costa  Rica  (Nicarao), 
and  the  Chiriqui  region  of  Costa  Rica  (Sigua),  of  which  dialects  Nicarao 
and  Sigua  are  now  extinct — with  Cuitlateco  of  Michoacan  as  a  doubtful 
member  of  the  stock;  Hokan-Coahuiltecan,  represented  by  Hokan 
proper,  which  includes  Seri  (coast  of  Sonora),  Yuman  (in  Lower  CaU- 
fornia),  and  Tequistlateco  or  Chontal  (coast  of  Oaxaca),  by  Coahuilte- 
can  (Pakawan),  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  and  by  Suhtiaba-Tlappanec, 
which  is  spoken  in  two  small  areas  in  Guerrero,  one  in  Salvador,  and 
one  in  Nicaragua;  and  Athabaskan  (Apache  tribes  of  Chihuahua  and 
Coahuila). 

The  Middle  American  languages  proper  (group  B)  may,  with  reser- 
vations, be  classified  into  15  hnguistic  stocks,  which,  in  alphabetic 
order,  are:  Chinantec  (Oaxaca  and  western  Vera  Cruz);  Janambre 
(Tamaulipas:  extinct);  Jicaque  (northern  Honduras);  Lenca  (Honduras 
and  Salvador);  Mayan  (Yucatan  and  neighboring  states  of  southern 
Mexico,  British  Honduras,  western  Honduras,  and  Guatemala),  with 
an  aberrant  dialect  group,  Huastec,  in  the  northeastern  coast  region  of 
Mexico  (Vera  Cruz,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Tamaulipas);  Miskito- Sumo- 
Matagalpa,  consisting  of  three  quite  distinct  language  groups:  Miskito 
(coast  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras),  Sumo-Ulua  (eastern  Nicaragua 
and  southern  Honduras),  and  Matagalpa  (Nicaragua;  a  small  enclave, 
Cacaopera,  in  Salvador);  Mixe-Zoque-Huave,  spoken  in  four  discon- 
nected groups,  Mixe-Zoque  (Oaxaca,  Vera  Cruz,  Chiapas,  and  Tabasco), 
TapachuUec  (southeastern  Chiapas;  extinct),  Aguacatec  (Guatemala; 
extinct),  and  Huave  (coast  of  Oaxaca);  Mixtec-Zapotec,  a  group  of 
languages  that  some  students  still  prefer  to  consider  as  composed  of 
four  independent  stocks:  Mixtec  (Guerrero,  Puebla,  and  western 
Oaxaca),  Amiisgo  (Guerrero  and  Oaxaca),  Zapotec  (Oaxaca),  and 
Cuicatec  (northern  Oaxaca);  Olive  (Tamaulipas;  extinct);  Otomian, 
consisting  of  three  distinct  groups:  Otomi  (large  part  of  central  Mexico), 
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Mazatec  (Guerrero,  Puebla,  Oaxaca;  includes  Trique  and  Chocho), 
and  the  geographically  distant  Chiapanec-Mangue  (Chiapanec  in 
Chiapas;  Mangue  and  related  languages  in  three  disconnected  areas  in 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica);  Paya  (Honduras);  Tarascan  (Michoa- 
can);  Totonac  (Hidalgo,  Puebla,  and  coast  of  Vera  Cruz);  Wa'icuri 
(southern  part  of  Lower  California;  extinct);  Xinca  (southeastern 
Guatemala). 

The  outliers  from  South  America  are  two:  Carib  (coast  of  Honduras 
and  British  Honduras;  transferred  in  post-Columbian  times  from  the 
Antilles);  Chibchan  (Costa  Rica  and  Panama).  In  the  West  Indies  two 
South  American  stocks  were  represented,  Carib  and  Arawak,  the  latter 
constituting  an  older  stream  which  had  overrun  the  Greater  Antilles 
and  perhaps  penetrated  into  Florida. 

As  to  languages  of  group  B,  some  connect  Chinantec,  Mixtec-Zapotec, 
and  Otomian  in  one  great  linguistic  stock,  Mixtec-Zapotec-Otomi.  Both 
Xinca  and  Lenca  (also  Paya  and  Jicaque?)  may  be  remote  southern 
outliers  of  the  Penutian  languages  of  North  America.  Waicuri  may 
have  been  related  to  Yuman.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  such 
important  Middle  American  stocks  as  Mayan,  Totonac,  and  Tarascan 
may  also  belong  to  certain  of  the  larger  stock  groupings  that  have  been 
suggested  for  North  America;  e.g.,  Maya  may  fit  into  the  Hokan- 
Siouan  framework,  Tarascan  into  Aztek-Tanoan. 

Middle  America,  in  spite  of  its  special  cultural  position,  is  distinctly 
a  part  of  the  whole  North  American  linguistic  complex  and  is  connected 
with  North  America  by  innumerable  threads.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
seems  to  be  a  much  sharper  line  of  linguistic  division,  distributionally 
speaking,  between  Middle  America  and  South  America.  This  line  is 
approximately  at  the  boundary  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica; 
allowances  being  made  for  Nahuatl  and  Otomian  enclaves  in  Costa 
Rica  and  for  an  Arawak  colony  in  Florida,  we  may  say  that  Costa 
Rica,  Panama,  and  the  West  Indies  belong  linguistically  to  South 
America.  The  Chibchan,  Arawak,  and  Carib  stocks  of  the  southern 
continent  were  obviously  diffusing  northward  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, but  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  for  Mexico  and  Central 
America  as  a  whole  the  ethnic  and  linguistic  movement  was  from  north 
to  south.  Middle  America  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  pocket  for  the 
reception  of  a  number  of  distinct  southward-moving  peoples  and  the 
linguistic  evidence  is  sure  to  throw  much  light  in  the  future  on  the 
tangled  problem  of  unraveling  the  ethnic  and  culture  streams  which 
traversed  these  regions. 

Two  linguistic  groups  seem  to  stand  out  as  archaically  Middle  Ameri- 
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can:  Miskito-Sumo-Matagalpa,  in  Central  America,  and  Mixtec- 
Zapotec-Otomi,  with  its  center  of  gravity  in  southern  Mexico.  The 
latter  of  these  sent  offshoots  that  reached  as  far  south  as  Costa  Rica. 
The  Penutian  languages,  centered  in  Oregon  and  California,  must 
early  have  extended  far  to  the  south,  as  they  seem  to  be  represented  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America  by  Mixe-Zoque,  Huave,  Xinca,  and 
Lenca.  These  southern  offshoots  are  now  cut  off  from  their  northern 
cognate  languages  by  a  vast  number  of  intrusive  languages,  e.g.,  Hokan 
and  Aztek-Tanoan.  The  Mayan  languages,  apparently  of  Hokan- 
Siouan  type,  may  have  drifted  south  at  about  an  equally  early  date. 
Presumably  later  than  the  Penutian  and  Mayan  movements  into 
Middle  America  is  the  Hokan-Coahuiltecan  stream,  represented  by 
at  least  three  distinct  groups — Coahuiltecan  (N.  E.  Mexico),  Subtiaba- 
Tlappanec  (Guerrero,  Nicaragua),  and  a  relatively  late  stream  of  Hokan 
languages  proper  (Yuman;  Seri;  and  Chontal  in  Oaxaca).  Not  too  early 
must  have  been  the  Uto-Aztekan  movement  to  the  south,  consisting 
of  an  advance  guard  of  Nahuatl-speaking  tribes,  a  rear  guard  of  Sonoran- 
speaking  tribes  (Cora,  Huichol,  Tarahumare,  Tepehuane).  The  Nahuatl 
language  eventually  pushed  south  as  far  as  Costa  Rica.  Last  of  all,  the 
Apache  dialects  of  Chihuahua  brought  into  Mexico  the  southernmost 
outpost  of  the  Nadene  group  of  languages,  which  extend  north  nearly 
to  the  Arctic. 


ABNORMAL  TYPES  OF  SPEECH  IN  NOOTKA* 

An  interesting  linguistic  and  cultural  problem  is  the  use  in  speech  of 
various  devices  implying  something  in  regard  to  the  status,  sex,  age,  or 
other  characteristics  of  the  speaker,  person  addressed,  or  person  spoken 
of,  without  any  direct  statement  as  to  such  characteristics.  When  we 
say  "big  dog  make  bow-wow"  instead  of  "the  dog  barks,"  it  is  a  fair 
inference  that  we  are  talking  to  a  baby,  not  to  a  serious-minded  man  of 
experience.  Further,  when  we  hear  one  use  "thee"  where  most  would 
say  "you,"  we  suspect  that  we  are  listening  to  an  orthodox  Quaker. 
In  neither  of  these  cases  is  there  an  explicit  reference  to  a  baby  as  person 
addressed  or  to  a  Quaker  as  person  speaking.  Such  impUcations  are 
common  in  all  languages  and  are  most  often  effected  by  means  of  the 
use  of  special  words  or  specific  locutions.  Thus,  in  Nootka  there  are 
special  words  used  in  speaking  of  obscene  matters  to  or  in  the  presence 
of  women;  a  number  of  "baby-words"  also  exist.  Generally  it  is  the 
speaker  or  person  addressed  that  is  thus  signalized,  but  it  is  quite 
possible,  though  less  frequent,  to  thus  imply  something  also  in  regard 
to  the  third  person.  A  more  speciahzed  type  of  these  person-implica- 
tions is  comprised  by  all  cases  in  which  the  reference  is  brought  about 
not  by  the  use  of  special  words  or  locutions,  that  is,  by  lexical,  stylistic, 
or  syntactic  means,  but  by  the  employment  of  special  grammatical 
elements,  consonant  or  vocalic  changes,  or  addition  of  meaningless 
sounds,  that  is,  by  morphologic  or  phonetic  means. 

To  enumerate  all  the  possible  types  of  person-impUcation  expressed 
in  language,  from  the  point  of  view  of  resulting  classifications  of  human 
beings,  would  lead  one  far  afield.  Two  types,  however,  seem  to  stand 
out  most  prominently — those  referring  to  sex-discrimination  and  to 
rank-discrimination.  Several  languages  make  a  distinction  between 
words  or  forms  used  by  males  and  such  as  are  restricted  to  females. 
Such  a  distinction,  for  instance,  is  made  by  certain  Eskimo  dialects, 
in  which,  at  least  in  earlier  times,  according  to  Boas,'  final  p,  t,  k,  and 
q^  were  pronounced  by  the  women  as  the  corresponding  nasals  m,  n, 
7j,  and  77.  In  Yana,  an  isolated  hnguistic  stock  of  northern  California,  the 
forms  used  by  the  women,  whether  in  speaking  to  one  another  or  to 
males,  differ  from  the  fuller  forms  used  by  the  latter  in  the  unvoicing 

*  Canada,  Geological  Survey,  Memoir  62,  Anthropological  Series  No.  5 
(Ottawa,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  1915). 

1  Franz  Boas,  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  Bulletin  40,  pt.  1  (Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1911),  p.  79. 

2  See  Phonetic  Key  at  end  of  this  paper. 
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of  final  vowels;  final  -na  {-hi  in  Southern  Yana),  a  common  noun  end- 
ing, is  replaced  by  aspiration  in  the  speech  of  the  women,  who  further 
lengthen  final  vowels  to  express  the  interrogative,  while  the  males 
suSix  an  element  -n.  Most  languages  that  make  such  sex  distinctions 
difi'erentiate  the  sexes  as  speakers.  In  Yana,  however,  a  further  dis- 
criminating factor  is  the  sex  of  the  person  spoken  to,  in  so  far  as  the 
men  in  speaking  to  the  women  use  the  forms  characteristic  of  the  latter. 

More  widespread  in  language  seems  to  be  a  discrimination  of  forms 
according  to  the  rank  or  social  status  of  the  person  speaking,  addressed, 
or  spoken  of.  Here  belong  the  etiquette  forms  characteristic  of  several 
East  Asiatic  and  Indonesian  languages,  by  which  the  social  grading  of 
the  speakers  as  inferiors  or  superiors  in  reference  to  one  another  is 
clearly  reflected  in  their  speech.  An  analogous  American  instance  is  the 
use  in  Nahuatl  of  reverential  forms  to  imply  respect  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed or  spoken  of.  These  are  morphologically  nothing  but  indirec- 
tives  or  causatives  in  -lia,  -tia,  or  -Itia  with  reflexive  pronominal  pre- 
fixes; "he  sleeps"  is  thus  more  pohtely  expressed  as  "he  causes  himself 
to  sleep."  Here  belongs  also  the  use  in  so  many  European  languages 
(French,  German,  Russian,  and  others)  of  second  or  third  person  plurals, 
instead  of  the  more  logical  second  person  singulars,  in  speaking  to 
people  with  whom  one  is  not  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  This  usage 
has  its  parallel  in  Yana,  where  brothers  and  sisters  address  each  other 
in  the  pluraP;  other  Calif ornian  examples  of  a  similar  nature  have 
been  given  by  Goddard*  and  Kroeber.^ 

These  preliminary  remarks  are  intended  merely  to  indicate  the  general 
class  of  linguistic  phenomena  to  which  belong  the  more  specialized 
Nootka  examples  to  be  given  presently.  At  the  same  time  they  will 
serve  to  render  these  latter  less  glaringly  bizarre  by  providing  them 
with  parallels  of  a  more  general  character.  The  data  here  presented 
were  chiefly  obtained  in  November,  1910,  in  the  course  of  ethnologic 
and  linguistic  research  for  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  among  the 
Nootka  Indians  of  Albemi  canal,  Vancouver  island;  the  informant  was 
Dan  Watts,  the  young  chief  of  the  HopdtcIas'atH"  tribe.  Further  data 
on  this  subject  were  obtained  in  the  winter  of  1913-14  from  Alex 
Thomas,  a  young  Indian  of  the  Tslica'atH"  tribe  of  the  same  region. 

It  is  possible  and  often  customary  in  Nootka  to  imply  in  speech  some 
physical  characteristic  of  the  person  addressed  or  spoken  of,  partly  by 

»  Sapir,  Yana  Texts,  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Am.  Arch,  and  Ethn.,  9  (1910):  95,  n. 
139:  101,  P.  150. 

♦  Goddard,  Kato  Texts,  ibid.,  5  (1909) :  142,  fn.  185. 

'  Kroeber,  The  Languages  of  the  Coast  of  California  North  of  San  Francisco, 
ibid.,  9  (1911):  321  (Porno). 
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means  of  suffixed  elements,  partly  by  means  of  "consonantal  play." 
Consonantal  play  consists  either  in  altering  certain  consonants  of  a 
word,  in  this  case  sibilants,  to  other  consonants  that  are  phonetically 
related  to  them,  or  in  inserting  meaningless  consonants  or  consonant 
clusters  in  the  body  of  the  word.  The  physical  classes  indicated  by 
these  methods  are  children,  unusually  fat  or  heavy  people,  unusually 
short  adults,  those  suffering  from  some  defect  of  the  eye,  hunchbacks, 
those  that  are  lame,  left-handed  persons,  and  circumcised  males. 

In  speaking  to  or  about  a  child  it  is  customary  to  add  the  regular 
diminutive  suffix  -'is  to  verb  or  other  forms,  even  though  the  word  so 
affected  connotes  nothing  intrinsically  diminutive;  affection  may  also 
be  denoted  by  it.  The  -'is  comes  before  temporal,  modal,  and  pronominal 
sufl&xes.  Thus,  the  normal  qwistcV  "do  so!"  {qwis-  "to  do  thus;"  -id'  sec- 
ond person  singular  imperative,  "go  and  .  !")  is  changed  to  qwls'istci' 
"do  so,  little  one!"  when  speaking  to  a  child.  Similarly,  qwisma'  "he 
does  so"  {-ma'  third  person  present  indicative)  is  changed  to  qwis'isma' 
when  one  is  speaking  about  a  child.  In  speaking  about  oneself  or  others 
when  addressing  a  child,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  customary  to  use  the 
diminutive  suffix  except  to  show  affection  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  the 
word  walclLOH  "I  am  going  home"  {wal-  "to  return  home";  -cil-  in- 
ceptive; -aH  "I")  may  be  changed  to  walciL'isan  "I  am  going  home, 
little  one"  when  addressed  to  a  child  for  whom  one  wants  to  show  love, 
but  this  form  would  not  be  used  in  speaking  to  a  child  that  is  a  stranger. 
As  might  be  expected,  diminutive  verbal  and  other  forms  occur  in 
lullabies,  in  some  of  which  the  child  is  represented  as  speaking  about 
itself.  Thus,  in  a  lullaby  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a  whale  mother  to  its 
child,  occur  the  words  'oH^'esok'  'emiti'  ("my)  little  name  is"  ('oh"- 
"to  be";  -'is-  diminutive;  -ok"  "of,  belonging  to";  lemiti'  "name"). 
Some  people  were  said  by  Dan  to  have  the  habit  of  using  the  diminu- 
tive suffix  in  order  to  belittle  others,  as  though  the  persons  addressed 
or  referred  to  were  of  no  more  importance  than  children  as  compared  to 
themselves.  If  a  chief  does  this  to  too  great  an  extent,  he  is  set  down  as 
haughty. 

In  talking  to  or  about  fat  people  or  people  of  unusual  size,  the  suffixed 
element  -aq'  is  used  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  diminutive  -'is.  Thus, 
the  normal  hinVdLwe'in  "he  comes,  it  is  said"  {hin-  "empty"  verb 
stem  "to  be,  do";  -V-,  shortened  form  of  -m*  "to  come";  -czl-  inceptive; 
-we'in^  quotative)  becomes  hint'ciLaq'we'in^;  'gisatciLma'  "he  goes  to  it" 
('o-  "empty"  noun  stem  meaning  "something";  -tsa-  "to  start  for,  go 
to";  -tciL-  inceptive,  used  after  vowels;  -ma'  third  person  present  in- 
dicative) becomes  'gtsatciLdq'ma*.  Other  examples  are:  ha'gkwaq'ma* 
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"he,  clumsy  one,  eats";  {ha'w-  "to  eat";  -okw-  intransitive  verbal 
suffix);  and  ha'okwdqit'Hak'  "did  you  eat,  fatty?"  {-iV  tense  suffix 
denoting  past  time;  -Ha-  interrogative;  -k'  second  person  singular). 

People  who  are  abnormally  small  are  spoken  of  in  forms  with  the 
diminutive  suffix;  moreover,  in  such  cases,  all  sibilant  consonants  (s, 
ts,  tsl;  c,  tc,  id)  become  palatalized  c-  sounds  (s,  ts,  ts!  compare,  for  §, 
Polish  s  and  Sanskrit  g;  for  ts,  compare  Polish  c),  which  sound  acousti- 
cally midway  between  s- and  c-  sounds;  the  diminutive  -'is  itself  becomes 
-Hs.  Thus,  hinVciLwe'in^  "he  comes,  they  say"  is  changed  to  hinVsih- 
HsweHn^  "he,  little  man,  comes,  they  say."  These  s-  forms  are  also  used 
to  refer  to  small  birds,  such  as  sparrows  and  wrens.  Sometimes  a  mean- 
ingless s  is  added  to  the  word,  as  in  wikau^s  toHauk"  from  wikdH"  toHauk" 
"I  am  not  afraid"  {wik-  verb  stem  "to  be  not";  -dH"  first  person  singular 
present  indicative;  toH-  verb  stem  "to  be  afraid";  -uk\  diphthongized 
to  -auk"  because  of  preceding  a-  timbred  h,  intransitive  suffix).  We  shall 
meet  this  consonantal  change  again  further  on  in  another  connexion. 

Quite  analogously  to  dwarfs,  are  addressed  or  spoken  of  those  suffer- 
ing from  some  defect  of  the  eye.  Under  this  category  are  included  cross- 
eyed people,  those  who  squint,  and  such  as  have  one  eye  run  out,  but 
not  the  blind.  Here  again  the  diminutive  suffix  is  used,  with  the  added 
feature  that  all  s-  sounds  and  c-  sounds  are  converted  into  the  corre- 
sponding voiceless  lateral  stops  or  spirants  (s  and  c  become  I;  is  and  tc 
become  x;  is!  and  tc!  become  l!);  the  diminutive  -'is  itself  becomes 
-'il.  This  style  of  speech  is  termed  L!aL!dtck!in'-  "to  talk  in  sore-eyed 
fashion"  (cf.  Llahidick'sul  "one-eyed  person").  Thus,  qwisma'  "he 
does  so"  is  changed  to  qwiVilma'.  Similarly,  tditciLma'  "he  cuts" 
{tdi-  "to  cut";  -iciL-  inceptive;  -ma'  third  person  present  indicative) 
becomes  L!iLiL'ilma\  A  full-grown  Indian  named  Sammy  (or  Se'mi 
as  pronounced  in  Nootka),  who  is  cross-eyed,  is  referred  to  as  le'mi'il 
"little  cross-eyed  Sammy."  Another  Indian  of  the  same  tribe,  To'mic, 
who  has  only  one  good  eye,  is,  in  parallel  fashion,  referred  to  as  To'mil'il 
"little  one-eyed  To'mic."  It  should  be  remarked  that  such  people, 
particularly  when  adult,  are  apt  to  become  offended  if  addressed  in 
this  fashion,  and  that  one  would  not  use  such  forms  in  their  presence 
unless  with  the  express  purpose  of  showing  contempt  or  of  teasing.  As 
will  be  seen  again  later  on,  L!aL!dtck!in^  forms  are  used  also  in  referring 
to  the  deer'  and  mink.  Thus,  the  mythological  Mink,  tddstimits'miV 
"Mink-son,"  is  generally  referred  to  as  L!dliimiL'miV. 

*  Deer  is  associated  with  sore  eyes  also  in  other  Indian  mythologies.  An  Ojibwa 
example  may  be  found  in  P.  Radin,  Some  Myths  and  Tales  of  the  Ojibwa  of  South- 
eastern Ontario,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  Memoir  48  (No.  2,  Anthropologi- 
cal Series),  p.  3  (episode  d). 
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Hunchbacks  (kiwdpi')  are  also  addressed  or  spoken  of  in  forms 
provided  with  the  diminutive  suffix,  a  further  pecuHarity  in  these  being 
the  change  of  ordinary  s-  sounds  and  c-  sounds  to  pecuhar  thickish  c- 
sounds,  pronounced  with  the  lower  jaw  held  in  front  of  the  upper;  the 
diminutive  -'is  appears  as  -Wc.  We  may  represent  these  c-  sounds  by  c. 
In  this  hunchback  talk  qwisma'  becomes  qwlc'icma'.  Other  examples 
are:  ydtcuk"icma'  "he  is  walking"  {yats, -''to  walk";  -uk'-  intransitive 
verb  suffix);  tcl6tck"miniH'''icma'  "all  of  them  are"  (tclotck'-  "to  be 
all";  'minm"-  plural);  and  tcldxciLHcma"  "he  spears"  {tslax-  "to  spear"; 
-dh-  inceptive) .  Here  again  these  distinctive  forms  are  generally  avoided 
when  in  the  presence  of  humpbacked  people,  for  fear  of  giving  offence. 
However,  a  humpbacked  child  who  is  well  known  to  the  speaker  would 
hardly  take  offence  and  would  be  addressed  as  described.  Or,  if  an  old 
humpbacked  woman  is  good-natured,  c-  forms  may  well  be  used  when 
she  is  about,  as  though  to  show  that  she  is  happy  and  not  easily  ruffled. 
Here  the  notions  of  contempt  and  affection  commingle. 

In  speaking  of  lame  people  the  diminutive  suffix  is  again  used,  this 
time  in  its  normal  form.  Besides  this,  the  meaningless  element  lc  or 
Lci  is  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  word  somewhere  before  the  diminu- 
tive suffix,  its  exact  position  apparently  depending  on  the  whim  of  the 
speaker.  Thus,  hinini'aLma"  "he  comes  now"  {hin-  "empty"  verb 
stem;  -ini-  "to  come";  -'ai-  determinative  suffix  marking  point  of 
time,  "now";  -ma'  third  person  present  indicative)  becomes  hininiLcV- 
itslaLma'  (diminutive  -is  and  -^aL  regularly  combine  to  form  -itslah) 
or  hiLcnini'itsIaLma'  "the  lame  chap  is  coming."  Similarly,  the  verb 
tcIitcfaLma'  "he  cuts  now"  (inceptive  -tciL  and  -'an  combine  into 
-tci'aL)  is  changed  to  tditciLc'itsIaLma'  when  a  lame  person  is  spoken  of. 
The  word  tia'ne'is'i'  "the  child"  (tla'na-  "child,  son,  daughter";  -Hs 
diminutive  suffix,  i  causing  preceding  a  to  become  umlauted  to  e;  -i' 
nominalizing  element,  about  equivalent  to  our  definite  article)  becomes 
tIaLcneHsH'  "the  young  lame  fellow,"  which  may  be  used  in  speaking  to 
children. 

In  speaking  of  or  to  left-handed  people  the  diminutive  suffix  is  used 
in  its  normal  form,  besides  which  the  meaningless  element  tcH"  is  inserted 
after  the  first  syllable  of  the  word.  Thus,  yaVaLma'  "there  now  he  is" 
(ydl-  "to  be  there";  -'ax  and  -ma'  as  above)  becomes  yaltcH^'itslaLma' 
{-'is  and  -'ax  combine  to  form  -'itslah)  "there  now  he  is,  poor  little 
left-handed  chap!"  Similarly,  from  sukwi'aLma'  "now  he  takes  it" 
{su-  verb  stem  "to  take";  -kwih  inceptive  suffix,  changed  to  -kwi- 
before  -ah)  is  formed  sutcH°-kwiL'its!aLma\  The  diminutive  suffix  may 
also  be  omitted.  Examples  are:  hitcn^nln^  from  hinin^  "to  come";  and 
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tUtcH^tciLau  from  tlitciLOH  "I  throw  it  down"  {t!i-  "to  throw";  -tciL 
inceptive  suffix ;  -an  first  person  singular  indicative) .  Such  a  form  as  the 
last  might  be  appropriately  used  in  speaking  to  a  left-handed  person 
that  one  is  well  acquainted  with  and  who  will  not  take  offence  at  being 
thus  twitted.  It  is  customary,  particularly  for  jokers,  to  use  these  left- 
hand  forms  also  in  talking  about  bears,  who  are  supposed  to  be  left- 
handed  J 

In  speaking  of  or  to  circumcised  males,  forms  known  as  'i'lcVkfin^ 
"to  make  ct'-  sounds"  are  used.  In  these  the  meaningless  element  ct' 
is  inserted  after  the  first  syllable  of  the  word.  One  of  the  TsHca'atH" 
Indians,  named  Tloxmis  "Slaying- while-moving-from-beach-to-beach," 
is  often  humorously  referred  to  as  TJoctxmis  because  of  his  having  been 
born  circumcised.  Other  examples  of  this  class  of  forms  are:  hict'ninima' 
from  hinlnima'  "he  comes";  and  hdcV'gk'"  from  hd^gk"  "to  eat." 

Similar  phonetic  changes  are  made  in  forms  used  to  refer  to  one  or 
two  classes  of  individuals  characterized  by  some  mental  quality.  Thus, 
greedy  people  are  addressed  or  referred  to  in  forms  having  a  meaning- 
less tcx  inserted  after  the  first  syllable  of  the  word.  Thus,  from  'oH^samaH 
"I  hunger  for  it"  {'o-  "empty"  stem  which  may  be  rendered  by  "some- 
thing" or  "so  and  so";  -H'sd-  verbifying  suffix  "to  desire  to  eat";  -man 
first  person  singular  present  indicative,  used  after  vowels)  is  formed 
'utcxHsdmaH.  Similarly,  hinini'aLma'  "now  he  comes"  becomes 
hitcxnini'aLma'  "now  he  comes,  greedy  fellow  that  he  is."  These  tcx- 
forms  are  also  used  to  refer  to  ravens,  regularly  to  the  mythological 
Raven,  a  character  noted  for  his  gluttony. 

Cowards  may  be  satirized  by  "making  one's  voice  small"  in  referring 
to  or  addressing  them,  in  other  words  by  speaking  in  a  thin  piping 
voice  that  suggests  timidity. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  several  of  the  above  usages,  the 
notions  of  mere  smallness,  of  contempt,  and  of  affection  are  found 
side  by  side,  and  doubtless  the  precise  nuance  of  feeling  expressed 
depends  much  on  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  speaker  and  the 
person  addressed  or  spoken  of.  What  is  meant  in  the  spirit  of  pitying 
affection  for  a  poor  lame  or  humpbacked  child  or  for  a  good-natured 
squinting  old  grandpa,  might  be  intended  to  convey  contempt  when 
addressed  to  a  young  man  and  would  be  promptly  resented  as  an  insult. 
It  is  significant  that  the  various  types  of  abnormal  forms  of  speech 
that  we  have  reviewed  are  used  with  little  or  no  reserve  when  speaking 

^  According  to  Dr.  Paul  Radin,  the  Winnebago  also  consider  the  bear  to  be 
left-handed.  In  the  bear  clan  feast  of  these  Indians  the  guests  eat  with  a  spoon 
in  their  left  hand. 
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of  the  persons  referred  to  or  when  addressing  children,  but  are,  on  the 
whole,  avoided  when  within  ear-shot  of  adults  so  referred  to.  It  seems 
further  significant  that  the  traits  satirized  are  chiefly  such  as  are  in- 
herent in  a  person,  not  merely  acquired  in  the  accidental  course  of 
events,  whereby  he  is  set  apart  by  nature  as  falling  short  in  some  re- 
spect of  the  normal  type  of  individual  and  is  to  that  extent  stamped  as 
inferior.  This  may  explain  why  blindness,  which  is  more  often  acquired 
rather  late  in  hfe  than  congenital,  is  not  made  the  subject  of  speech- 
mockery.  Added  to  this  may  be  the  feeling  that  blindness  is  too  grave 
an  affliction  to  be  treated  light-heartedly,  an  explanation  which  gains 
weight  when  the  well-known  sensitiveness  of  the  Indian  is  considered. 

Outside  of  the  normal  use  of  the  diminutive  in  addressing  or  referring 
to  children,  the  peculiar  forms  of  speech  that  we  have  seen  to  obtain 
in  Nootka  are  not  easily  paralleled  in  America.  For  diminutive  verbal 
forms  of  the  Nootka  type  Uto-Aztekan  affords  a  close  parallel.  In 
Southern  Paiute  the  regular  diminutive  suffix  -tsi-^  which  is  employed 
to  form  diminutive  nouns  and  adverbs  of  all  sorts,  is  also  used  as  a 
verb  suffix  when  speaking  to  or  of  a  child.  Cognate  with  this  element  is 
the  diminutive  suffix  -tzin{tli)  of  Nahuatl.  Derived  from  this  is  the  verb 
suffix  -tzinoa,  "which,"  according  to  RSmi  Sim^on,^  "serves  to  denote 
respect  or  love";  it  is  generally,  like  reverentials  of  the  t^-pe  already 
referred  to,  employed  with  reflexive  prefixes.  Examples  given  by  R&ni 
Simeon  are:  otechmo-chiuilitzino  in  Totecuyo  "our  Lord  created  us" 
(o  preterit  prefix;  tech-  first  person  plural  objective  prefix;  mo-  third 
person  reflexive  prefix;  chiui-,  from  chiua,  because  of  following  -li-, 
verb  stem  "to  make";  -U  dative  suffix,  mo-  .  .  .  -li  "for  himself";  -tzino 
reverential,  final  -a  being  dropped  because  of  preterit  tense;  in  definite 
article,  "the";  to-  first  person  plural  possessive  prefix;  tecuyo  noun 
stem  "lord");  and  timo-gauhtzinoa  (quoted  from  Olmos)  "you  fast" 
(ti-  second  person  singular  subject;  mo-  reflexive;^  gauh-,  from  gaua 
verb  stem  "to  fast";  -tzinoa  reverential).  These  forms  may  be  rendered 
in  some  such  fashion  as:  "our  Lord  has  created  us  for  himself,  revered 
one,"  and  "you  fast,  honoured  sir." 

Strikingly  similar  psychologically  to  the  cases  of  consonantal  play 
in  Nootka  just  considered  are  the  peculiar  consonant  changes  charac- 
teristic of  Chinookan,  employed  to  convey  diminutive  and  augmenta- 
tive notions  respectively  in  all  parts  of  speech.^"  The  change  here  of  c- 

*  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Nahuatl  ou  Mexicaine  (Paris,  1885),  s.v.  tzinoa. 

'  This  verb  is  intrinsically  reflexive. 

*"  See  Sapir,  "Preliminary  Report  on  the  Language  and  Mythology  of  the 
Upper  Chinook,"  American  Anthropologist,  n.s.,  9  (1907) :  537,  538;  and,  in  greater 
detail,  idem,  section  on  "Diminutive  and  Augmentative  Consonantism  in  Wish- 
ram,'-  in  Boas,  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  pp.  638-645. 
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consonants  to  s-  consonants  to  express  the  idea  of  diminution  further 
illustrates  the  tendency  of  sibilants  in  America  to  be  subject  to  con- 
sonantal play.  In  Yana  the  phenomenon  of  diminutive  consonantism 
is  illustrated  in  the  change  of  Z  to  n.  This  process  takes  place  regularly 
in  forming  diminutive  nouns  in  -p!a;  thus,  nmimaupla  "little  nose," 
from  lilimau(na)  "nose."  The  l-n  type  of  consonantal  play  is  another 
one  of  some  currency  in  America,  and  seems  to  obtain  also  in  Sahaptin. 
This  matter  of  consonantal  play  to  express  modalities  of  attitude  is 
doubtless  a  fruitful  field  for  investigation  in  American  linguistics  and 
should  receive  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  it.  It 
may  be  expected  to  turn  up  particularly  in  connexion  with  notions  of 
smallness,  largeness,  contempt,  affection,  respect,  and  sex-differences. 
Such  consonant  changes  and  increments  as  have  been  considered  are 
evidently  of  a  rhetorical  or  stylistic  as  much  as  of  a  purely  grammatical 
sort.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  quite  analogous  processes  are 
found  employed  as  literary  devices  in  American  myths  and  songs.  I 
have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  fact,^^  that  in  American  mythology 
certain  beings  are  apt  to  be  definitely  characterized  by  speech  pecu- 
liarities. The  employment  of  consonantal  play  or  of  similar  devices  in 
such  cases  seems  always  to  have  a  decidedly  humorous  effect.  The 
culture-hero  KwdtiydV  of  Nootka  mythology  is  in  the  habit  of  inserting 
a  meaningless  x  after  the  first  vowel  of  a  word;  thus,  the  normal  form 
hinuse'i'  "come  up  out  of  the  water!"  (hin-  empty  stem  "to  do,  be"; 
-use-,  umlauted  from  -usa-  because  of  following  i,  "to  move  up  out  of 
the  water";  -'i'  imperative  singular)  becomes,  at  the  same  time,  inas- 
much as  it  occurs  in  a  song,  with  song-vocalism,  hixnusa'e.  In  the  speech 
of  the  Deer  and  Mink  all  sibilants,  whether  of  the  s  or  c  series,  are 
transformed  into  the  corresponding  laterals  (s  and  c  to  I,  ts  and  tc  to 
i,  ts!  and  tc!  to  l!).  Thus,  the  Deer  says  Limil  for  tcimis  "black  bear"; 
L!dpaL  for  tddpats  "canoe."  The  Nootka  Deer  and  Mink  style  of  talk- 
ing is  of  particular  interest  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  will 
have  been  noticed  that  the  consonantal  changes  are  identical  with 
those  employed  in  speech  about  or  addressed  to  those  that  have  some 
defect  of  the  eye,  the  latter  type  of  forms,  of  course,  beng  further 
characterized  by  the  use  of  the  diminutive  suffix  -'il  (from  -'is).  Here 
we  see  at  once  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  two  types  of  con- 
sonant play.  In  the  second  place,  the  speech  of  the  Nootka  Deer  and 
Mink  offers  an  interesting  parallel,  or  rather  contrast,  to  that  of  the 

"  Sapir,  "Song  Recitative  in  Paiute  Mythology,"  Journal  of  American  Folk- 
Lore,  23  (1910) :  445-472.  Takelma,  Ute,  Chinookan,  and  Nootka  examples  are 
there  given,  p.  471. 
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Kwakiutl  Mink.  This  latter  character  regularly  transforms  all  laterals 
to  corresponding  s-  sounds  {I,  l,  l,  and  l!  become  respectively  s,  ts, 
iz,  and  ts!),  the  exact  reverse  of  the  Nootka  process.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  psychology  of  phonetics,  it  is  significant  to  observe  that 
both  Nootka  and  Kwakiutl  have  a  feeling  for  the  interchangeability 
of  the  sibilant  and  lateral  series  of  consonants.  But  the  Mink  of  the 
Kwakiutl  is  not  content  with  this.  He  also  regularly  transforms  all 
anterior  palatals  to  corresponding  sibilants  {x-,  k',  g-,  and  hi  become 
respectively  s,  ts,  dz,  and  ts!).  There  are  still  other  phonetic  changes  to 
be  found  in  Boas'  Mink  texts,  but  they  seem  less  regular  in  character 
than  these  two;  the  changes  at  times  of  I  and  'I  to  y  and  'y  may  be 
instanced  as  one  of  these  (thus  ss'ye  for  Ie'16  "dead").'^  Now  it  is  per- 
haps significant  that  the  change  in  Kwakiutl  of  anterior  palatals  to 
sibilants  is  curiously  like  the  change  of  original  Wakashan  (Kwakiutl- 
Nootka)  anterior  palatals,  as  preserved  in  Kwakiutl,  to  c-  consonants  in 
Nootka."  Thus,  a  Mink  form  UEdzS  in  Kwakiutl  for  normal  nsg-e 
"mountain"  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  regular  Nootka  cognate  nvtcV. 
Suggestive  also,  a  propos  of  the  use  by  Mink  of  sonant  palatal  spirants 
{y  and  'y)  for  normal  sonant  laterals  {I  and  'I),  is  the  fact  that  in  Nootka 
so-called  "hardening"  suffixes  change  immediately  preceding  I  to  'y, 
corresponding  in  such  cases  to  Kwakiutl  7.^*  The  bearing  of  these  facts 
on  mythological  consonant  play  in  Kwakiutl  is  not  easy  to  determine; 
a  possibility  will  be  suggested  farther  on. 

Consonant  play  as  a  device  in  mythology  is  not  confined  to  America. 
In  reading  some  recently  published  Bushman  literature  the  writer 
came  across  striking  parallels.  The  Bushman  Mantis,  who,  like  the 
Kwakiutl  Mink,  is  a  trickster,  consistently  changes  all  the  cerebral 
clicks  of  normal  speech  into  lateral  clicks. ^^  Similarly,  the  Baboon 
transforms  all  the  clicks  of  ordinary  speech  into  a  compound  click, 
consisting  of  cerebral  followed  by  dental  click.^®  Evidently  a  comic 
effect  is  aimed  at  in  both  these  cases. 

'^  For  data  on  Mink's  peculiarities  of  speech,  see  F.  Boas  and  G.  Hunt, 
Kwakiutl  Texts,  Second  Series,  Publ.  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  10  (1906): 
82-154,  notes;  and  Boas,  Kwakiutl  Tales,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to 
Anthropology,  2  (1910) :  126-154. 

*'  See  Sapir,  "Some  Aspects  of  Nootka  Language  and  Culture,"  American 
Anthropologist,  n.s.,  13  (1911):  16. 

'*  See  Boas,  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  pp.  430,435;  Sapir,  "Some 
Aspects  of  Nootka  Language  and  Culture,"  p.  16. 

1*  W.  H.  Bleek  and  L.  C.  Lloyd,  Specimens  of  Bushman  Folklore  (London, 
Allen,  1911),  notes,  pp.  6,  8. 

1*  Ibid.,  notes,  pp.  18,  22.  At  least  this  is  indicated  by  Bleek's  orthography, 
though  possibly  the  compound  sign  is  meant  to  indicate  a  special  click  not  other- 
wise found. 
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The  phenomenon  of  consonant  and  vocaUc  play  is  also  well  illustrated 
in  Indian  songs.  Song  diction  is  an  extremely  important,  though  rather 
neglected,  field  of  primitive  lore,  and  only  one  phase  of  it  can  be  touched 
on  here.  Song  texts  often  represent  a  "mutilated"  form  of  the  language, 
but  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  song  forms  generally  shows  that  the 
normal  forms  of  speech  are  modified  according  to  definite  stylistic 
conventions,  which  may  vary  for  dijfferent  types  of  songs.  Sometimes 
sounds  are  found  in  songs  which  do  not  otherwise  occur  in  the  language. 
Where  the  texts  of  a  type  of  songs  are  in  the  language  of  another  tribe, 
as  happens  so  often  in  America,  such  an  abnormal  sound  may  be  simply 
borrowed  from  the  foreign  language,  as  is  the  case  with  the  mourning 
songs  of  the  Southern  Paiute,  which,  sung  to  supposedly  Mohave 
texts,  contain  many  examples  of  I,  a  sound  otherwise  unknown  in 
Paiute.  On  the  other  hand,  new  sounds  may  be  developed  spontaneously 
or  in  imitation  of  foreign  sounds.  The  former  is  probably  the  case  in 
the  frequent  Nootka  use  of  t],  a  sound  quite  foreign  to  normal  Nootka 
speech,  in  certain  classes  of  songs;  the  latter  explanation  is  more  plausible 
in  the  case  of  the  regular  Nootka  change  of  n  to  /  in  many  songs.  This 
n-l  interchange,  again,  is  significant  in  so  far  as  Kwakiutl,  doubtless 
agreeing  in  this  respect  with  primitive  Wakashan,  has  both  n  and  I, 
while  Nootka,  when  cognate  words  are  compared,  is  seen  to  have  only 
n  to  correspond  to  both.  Of  particular  interest  in  this  connexion  is  the 
fact  that  such  special  song-sounds  (Paiute  I;  Nootka  I  and  77)  are,  at 
least  so  it  would  seem,  pronounced  with  difficulty  by  Indians  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  as  in  the  handling  of  English  words  that  con- 
tain them.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  one  may  react  quite  differently 
to  the  same  speech-sound  entering  into  dissimilar  associations.  This 
fact,  has,  of  course,  a  much  wider  psychological  significance."  Con- 
ventional consonant  changes  in  songs  are  no  more  restricted  to  America 
than,  as  we  have  seen,  are  parallel  changes  in  mythology.  An  example 
that  happens  to  have  come  to  the  writer's  attention  lately  is  the  change 
of  voiceless  stops  to  corresponding  nasals  plus  voiced  stops  in  the  songs 
of  the  Karesau-Papua  of  German  New  Guinea.  Thus,  the  normal  apil 
becomes  amhil  in  songs. ^^ 

'^  Sounds  falling  outside  the  regular  phonetic  system  of  the  language  may  be 
spontaneously  developed  also  by  the  operation  of  other  S3'stems  of  consonantal 
(or  vocalic)  play  than  are  found  in  song  diction.  Thus,  in  Wishram  (Upper 
Chinookan),  the  analogy  of  certain  consonant  changes  of  augmentative  value 
(as  of  p  to  b,  t  to  d,  k  to  y)  brought  about  the  creation  of  dj,  a  sound  otherwise 
unknown  in  Chinookan,  as  the  augmentative  correlate  of  tc  or  ts  sounds.  See 
Boas,  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  pp.  638,  639,  640. 

'*  See  Father  W.  Schmidt,  abstract  of  Oher  Musik  und  Gesdnge  der  Karesau- 
Papitas,  Deutsch  Neu-Guinea,  Bericht  iiber  den  III.  Kongress  der  Internationalen 
Musikgesellschaft  (1909),  p.  297. 
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In  seeking  some  comparatively  simple  basic  phenomenon,  from  which, 
as  a  starting  point,  the  various  types  of  consonant  play  we  have  illus- 
trated from  Nootka  could  have  originated,  one  easily  thinks  of  the 
vocalic  changes  or  consonant  substitutions  that  take  place  in  the  speech 
of  those  who  have  some  specific  speech  defect.  The  most  familiar  case 
of  this  sort  in  English  is  lisping,  which  simply  means  that  the  ordinary 
alveolar  sibilants  (sometimes  also  stops)  are  changed  to  the  corre- 
sponding dental  sibilants  or  even  interdental  fricatives  (and  sometimes 
correspondingly  for  stops).  Information  was  obtained  of  five  types  of 
speech  defects  found  among  the  Nootka.  The  first  of  these  is  called 
ninikHn^  {nini-  reduplicated  stem;  -klin^  "to  make  a  sound  of")  and 
consists  of  the  involuntary  nasalizing  of  all  vowels  and  continuants. 
Thus,  the  normal  haya'akan  "I  do  not  know"  (-an  first  person  singular 
present  indicative)  is  pronounced  by  people  who  have  this  defect 
hq/yqf'qkqn.  The  father-in  law  of  Dan  Watts,  who  is  a  Ucluelet  Indian 
that  came  to  visit  his  son-in-law,  was  observed  by  the  writer  and  defi- 
nitely stated  by  Dan  to  have  this  ''nasal  twang,"  which  is  due  to  an 
inabihty,  muscular  or  nervous,  to  raise  the  velum  so  as  to  shut  off  the 
passage  of  the  outgoing  breath  through  the  nose.  In  speaking  of  the 
elk,  niniklin''  forms  are  used. 

A  second  type  of  defective  articulation  is  termed  hahdi'kHn'  or 
hahdtHn^  QiahaV-  reduplicated  stem;  -/c.'m'  "to  make  a  sound  of"), 
and  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  hole  in  the  palate.  I  have  no  clear  idea 
as  to  just  what  the  organic  basis  of  the  faulty  articulation  is,  but, 
judging  from  the  examples  given  of  it,  it  seems  evident  that  those 
subject  to  it  have  difficulty  in  articulating  against  the  hard  palate. 
Perhaps  the  speech  defect  is  due  to  cleft  palate.  All  ts  and  tc  affricatives 
(presumably  also  lateral  affricatives)  become  simple  t-  sounds  (dental), 
while  s,  c,  and  I  become  interdental  fricatives  {6).  The  acoustic  effect  is 
that  of  an  exaggerated  lisp.  Thus,  tdotck'  "all"  becomes  tloVk';  'gtsi'- 
yukwan  "I  go  to  it"  ('o-  empty  noun  stem  "something";  -tsi'yukw- 
"to  go  to";  -aH  "I")  becomes  'oVfyukwaH;  and  tclpp'tclgp'cinil  "stretch 
around  the  neck;  sweater"  {tclop'tclgp'c-  reduplicated  stem;  -inil  "at 
the  neck")  becomes  t! op' t! op' dim 6.  This  latter  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Dan  Watts;  Alex  Thomas,  starting  from  a  form  tdop'tdgp'cimil 
for  "sweater,"  gave  tlgp't.'gp'timil  as  its  hahdtUn^  correspondent.  Those 
who  are  hahdt'klin''  thus  confound  three  distinct  series  of  consonants  in 
a  single  dental  or  interdental  series.  Such  persons  are  imitated  when 
addressed.  The  outward  resemblance  with  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sonant play  is  quite  striking  here. 

This  resemblance  becomes  even  stronger  in  the  case  of  the  third 
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Nootka  speech  defect  of  which  information  was  obtained,  that  known 
as  tsiska'  (tslsk-  verb  stem;  -a'  verb  suffix  of  continuative  significance) 
or  tdskaq'sul  {tslsk-  verb  stem;  -aq'sul,  perhaps  misheard  for  -ak'sul 
"at  the  hps").  Such  as  are  subject  to  it  are  supposed  always  to  keep 
their  teeth  open  and  to  be  saying  te  + .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who 
are  tsiska'  change  all  s  and  c-  sounds  to  palatalized  sibilants  (s).  Thus, 
'gtsVyukwoH  "I  go  to  it"  becomes  'otsVyukwaK;  si'yasaH  "it  is  mine" 
(si'yds-  "to  be  mine,"  from  independent  pronoun  si'ya'  "I";  -an  first 
person  singular  present  indicative)  becomes  H'yasaH.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  these  consonant  changes  are  characteristic  of  the  forms  used 
in  addressing  or  speaking  about  abnormally  small  adults,  except  that 
such  discourse  is  further  characterized  by  the  use  of  the  diminutive 
suffix  -'is  (from  -'is).  Here  there  is  a  tangible  connexion  between  the 
involuntary  consonant  changes  brought  about  by  a  speech  defect  and 
the  consonant  play  used  to  symboUze  a  body  defect,  though  it  is  far 
from  obvious  in  this  particular  case  what  association  there  can  be  be- 
tween a  kind  of  lisp  and  a  dwarfed  condition  of  the  body.  A  further 
point  of  interest  is  that  those  who  are  tdska'  are  generally  imitated 
when  spoken  of.  The  significance  of  this  in  the  argument  is  obvious. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  hahdtlin^  speech  defect,  yet  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  it,  is  that  known  as  kakdt'  'win'  "to  talk  as  one  with  missing 
teeth"  (cf.  kdtxwak'sul  "to  have  teeth  missing  in  one's  mouth").  Such 
persons  speak  with  a  decided  lisp,  substituting  6  for  s  and  c,  td  for  ts, 
tdl  for  tsl  and  tcl,  but,  it  would  seem,  t  for  tc.  Examples  are:  'e'pinid 
from  'e'pinis  "apples";  '6'yintad  from  '6'yintcas  "oranges";  timid  from 
tcimis  "bear";  tdfotk'  from  tclotck'  "all";  td.'dpatd  for  tc/dpats  "canoe" 
(contrast  the  corresponding  hahdtlin^  form:  tldpat').  Here  again,  one 
who  is  afflicted  with  this  speech  defect  is  imitated  when  addressed; 
thus,  Alex  Thomas,  before  he  had  caps  put  on  his  vestiges  of  teeth, 
used  to  be  mocked  kakdt'  'vnn^ — fashion. 

A  fifth,  not  uncommon,  speech  defect  among  the  Nootka  is  stuttering. 
Stutterers,  like  all  other  persons  who  have  something  abnormal  about 
their  speech,  are  derided  by  being  imitated. 

The  West  Greenland  speech  defect  known  as  kutdtoq^^  is  particu- 
larly instructive  in  that  an  individual  speech-peculiarity,  which,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  a  common  one  in  the  Eskimo  settlements  along  the 
coast,  has  become  one  of  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of  the  northern 
settlements  of  the  Upernavik  district.  The  kutdtoq  habit  consists  in 
substituting   ordinary  gutturals   (fc-   sounds)   for  velars    {q-   sounds), 

"  See  W.  Thalbitzer,  "A  Phonetical  Study  of  the  Eskimo  Language,"  Med- 
delelser  om  Gronland,  31  (1904) :  178-180. 
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and  is  evidently  due  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  bringing  about  a  con- 
tact between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  velum  than  farther  front 
in  the  mouth.  This  defect,  it  should  be  noted,  brings  with  it  the  con- 
fusion of  two  etymologically  distinct  series  of  consonants  with  resulting 
grammatical  or  lexical  ambiguities,  at  least  theoretically.  In  this  re- 
spect kutatoq  forms  are  parallel  to  the  forms  resulting  in  Nootka  from 
speech  defects  or  the  use  of  consonantal  play.  Children  are  particularly 
apt  to  be  kutdtoq,  but  generally  lose  the  habit  as  they  grow  older. 
However,  certain  adults,  particularly  women,  always  remain  kutdt'oq, 
whether  because  of  the  mere  force  of  habit  or  because  of  a  physiological 
or  anatomical  impediment.  As  for  the  Upemavik  peculiarity,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  kutdtoq  habit  can  hardly  be  due  to  the  individual  dis- 
ability or  carelessness  of  all  the  members  of  the  district,  but  that  what 
was  originally  a  speech  defect  has  become  socialized  into  a  dialectic 
peculiarity.  The  analogy  with  the  forms  employed  in  Nootka  in  speak- 
ing of  or  addressing  certain  classes  of  people  that  are  ill-favoured  by 
nature  is  striking. 

The  explanation  and  genesis  of  the  various  types  of  speech  mutila- 
tion in  Nootka  can  hardly  be  more  than  guessed  at,  yet  certain  proba- 
bilities, in  part  already  suggested,  seem  to  stand  out.  In  the  first  place, 
the  use  of  definite  morphological  elements  to  indicate  some  characteris- 
tic of  the  person  spoken  to  or  of  (Nootka  -'is  and  -aq';  Paiute  -tsi-; 
Nahuatl  -tzinoa)  needs  no  particular  conmient,  at  least  from  the  purely 
linguistic  point  of  view.  Further,  definite  points  of  contact  have  been 
established  between  speech  defects  and  "mocking-forms,"  with  con- 
sonantal play,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  latter  and  myth- 
character  forms  with  consonantal  play,  on  the  other.  I  am  inclined  to 
beUeve  that  the  observation  of  consonant  substitutions  such  as  take 
place,  with  involuntarily  humorous  effect,  in  the  speech  of  those  that 
articulate  incorrectly,  has  set  the  pace  for  the  consciously  humorous 
use  of  the  same  or  similar  substitutions  in  both  mocking  and,  directly 
or  indirectly,  myth-character  forms.  The  Nootka  mocking-forms,  with 
their  use  of  the  diminutive  affix  and  of  consonant  play,  represent  a 
combination,  both  linguistically  and  psychologically,  of  the  pity  and 
affection  symbolized  by  the  use  of  the  diminutive  element  and  of  the 
contempt  or  jesting  attitude  implied  by  the  imitation  of  a  speech  defect. 
A  myth  character  whom  it  is  desired  to  treat  humorously  may,  among 
other  possibilities,  be  relegated  either  to  the  class  of  poor  talkers  or  to 
that  of  nature's  step-children.  Hence  the  consonant  play  of  such  char- 
acters is  in  part  traceable  either  to  speech  defects  or  to  mocking-forms. 
In  passing  it  may  be  observed  that  the  "enfant  terrible"  motive  is 
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fairly  clear  in  the  treatment  of  many  humorous  characters  of  American 
ni}-thology,  and  that  consonant  play  may  in  some  cases  be  taken  to 
symbolize  this  attitude.  The  sociaUzing  of  the  kutatoq  habit  among 
certain  of  the  Eskimo  forcibly  suggests  the  influence  of  the  speech  of 
children  as  a  contributing  factor  in  the  creation  of  myth-character 
forms.  The  Kwakiutl  Mink  is  a  very  hkely  example  of  the  "enfant 
terrible,"  both  in  action  and  speech.  The  possibility  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  of  the  use  of  myth-character  forms  to  apply  to  a  class  of 
people  or  to  an  individual  in  ordinary  life.  This  would  be  an  extension 
of  the  well-known  American  Indian  habit  of  comparing  one  that  is 
marked  by  some  peculiarity  of  temper  or  habit  with  a  favourite  mytho- 
logical character.^" 

There  is,  however,  another  factor  which  has  undoubtedly  exercised 
a  great  influence  both  on  the  forms  of  speech  used  by  myth-characters 
and  on  the  forms  peculiar  to  songs.  This  is  the  comic  or  novel  effect 
produced  by  the  imitation  of  the  speech  of  foreigners,  particularly  of 
such  as  speak  a  dialect  divergent  enough  from  the  home-dialect  to  be 
funny  or  impressive,  yet  not  so  different  as  to  be  uninteUigible  and, 
therefore,  lacking  in  interest.  Hence  we  often  find  mythological  charac- 
ters in  America  making  use  of  a  neighbouring  dialect  of  the  language, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Nass  River  TxdmsEm  and  other  characters,  who 
talk  in  the  dialect  of  the  Tsimshian  proper  of  Skeena  river.^^  Examples 
of  songs  whose  texts  are  in  a  divergent  dialect,  not  to  speak  of  the  com- 
mon use  of  a  totally  distinct  language,  are  frequently  met  with  in  and 
out  of  America.  A  well-kno\vn  instance  is  the  use  by  Melanesian  tribes, 
according  to  Codrington,  of  the  dialect  of  some  neighbouring  tribe  for 
their  own  song  diction;  thus,  the  Melanesians  of  Mota  (Norfollc  island 
of  Banks  islands)  use  for  their  songs  the  dialect  of  Saddle  island.  Also 
in  the  clownish  episodes  of  rituals,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  America, 
the  impersonation  and  imitation  of  the  speech  peculiarities  of  foreign- 
ers are  often  resorted  to  and  never  fail  to  arouse  a  hearty  laugh.  In  all 
these  cases,  it  is  rather  important  to  observe,  real  accuracy  of  imitation 
is  not  generally  attained  or  even  aimed  at,  so  that  the  foreign  style 
often  tends  to  reduce  itself  to  a  number  of  conventional  vocalic  and 
consonantal  displacements.  In  dealing  above  with  the  change  of  an- 
terior palatal  k-  sounds  to  ts-  sounds  in  the  language  of  the  Kwakiutl 
Mink,  I  pointed  out  that  a  similar  change  was  involved  in  the  passage 

"  A  fow  interesting;  examples  are  given  by  A.  Skinner,  Notes  on  the  Eastern 
Crce  and  Northern  Salteaux,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Anthropo- 
logical Papers,  9  (1912):  82. 

"  See  Boas,  Tsimshian  Texts,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  27 
(Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1902),  pp.  8,  18,  20,  30,  35,  46,  61-64,  78,  171. 
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of  original  Wakashan  anterior  palatal  k-  sounds  to  Nootka  tc-  sounds. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  Mink  ts-  sounds  are  in  such  cases  due  to  an 
imitation  of  the  speech  of  the  northern  Nootka  tribes.  The  difficulty 
with  this  interpretation  is  that  Nootka  and  Kwakiutl  are  altogether 
too  divergent  to  afford  more  than  a  quite  inconsiderable  number  of 
illustrative  cases  of  the  k-  tc  change,  and  of  these  but  few  would  strike 
the  naive  mind.  It  seems  more  plausible,  on  the  whole,  to  assume  that 
both  the  Mink  and  Nootka  consonant  changes  rest  on  a  common 
Kwakiutl-Nootka  tendency,  perhaps  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  children 
to  pronounce  anterior  palatals  as  sibilants.  Data  on  the  speech  pecu- 
liarities of  Kwakiutl  children  would  be  valuable  here. 

The  Nootka  Indians  of  one  tribe  frequently  imitate  the  real  or  sup- 
posed speech  peculiarities  of  those  belonging  to  other  Nootka  tribes, 
the  stress  being  primarily  laid  not  so  much  on  peculiarities  of  vocabu- 
lary and  grammatical  form  as  on  general  traits  of  intonation  or  sound 
articulation  (cf.  our  New  England  "nasal  twang"  and  Southern 
"drawl").  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  the  Nootka  now  spoken  by 
the  TsHca'atH"  and  HopdtcIas'atH^  of  Barkley  sound  and  the  head  of 
Alberni  canal  may  be  taken  as  the  normal  form  of  Nootka  speech; 
this  is,  of  course,  purely  arbitrary,  but  so  would  any  other  point  of 
departure  be.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  one  or  two  of  these  tribal 
speech  peculiarities  coincide  with  individual  speech  defects. 

According  to  the  TsIica'atH'^  Indians,  the  noutcuq'Lis'atH^  tribe  of 
Uchucklesit  harbour,  a  western  inlet  of  Alberni  canal,  speak  or  spoke 
(for  there  are  few  of  them  left  now)  in  a  rumbling  fashion  {lIqlIo'M^)  ; 
they  are  said  to  use  their  throat  more  than  the  other  tribes.  The  pecu- 
liarity referred  to  seems  to  be  a  more  than  ordinary  use  of  velar  reso- 
nance, due  to  a  tightening  of  the  passage  between  the  root  of  the  tongue 
and  the  velum  or  perhaps  the  throat. 

The  Holdi'atH^  Indians  of  Sarita  river  and  the  southern  shore  of 
Barkley  sound  are  said  to  speak  LldLlatcIin^,  a  spluttering  effect  being 
apparently  referred  to.  As  far  as  can  be  made  out,  their  speech  pecu- 
liarity consists  in  a  more  liberal  use  of  tc  sounds  than  ordinarily.  Thus, 
according  to  Alex  Thomas,  the  Holdi'atn^  say  'ndtcciL  instead  of  'ndcciL 
"to  look  at"  (as  a  matter  of  fact,this  usage  is  probably  etymologically 
justified,  as  'nac-  and,  in  other  forms,  'natc-  are  both  used  as  verb 
stems  in  TsIicd'atH^  itself);  instead  of  pronouncing  tclayVis  "give  me 
water"  {tela-  noun  stem  "water";  -yi-  verbifying  suffix  "to  give"; 
-is  second  person  singular  imperative  with  first  person  singular  object) 
they  say  something  like  tclatyi'is,  though  Alex  maintained  that  it  was 
not  a  full  clear-cut  tc  that  was  inserted.  At  any  rate,  the  TsHcd'atE^ 
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have  seized  upon  the  tc-  insert  as  a  convenient  means  of  poking  fun  at 
their  Ho.di'atH"  kinsmen,  using  it  in  ways  that  are  certainly  not,  nor 
meant  to  be,  accurate  renderings  of  the  tribal  peculiarity.  Thus,  the 
tribe  itself  is  humorously  referred  to  as  Hotcldi'atH";  Numdqemiyis, 
the  main  inlet  of  their  country,  is  similarly  termed  Nutcmdqemiyis. 
Evidently,  we  have  here  an  example  of  a  mocking  usage,  based  on  a 
tribal  peculiarity,  that  is  in  form  perfectly  analogous  to  certain  myth- 
character  and  cripple-mocking  usages  (cf.  inserted  x  for  Kwatiyat 
and  inserted  tcH^  for  left-handed  people.) 

The  northern  Nootka  tribes,  beginning  with  the  La'okm'atH"  of 
Clayoquot  sound  and  proceeding  north,  are  said  to  speak  tdHtuna", 
which  refers  to  a  drawling  or  long  drawn  out  manner  of  talking.  Appar- 
ently the  peculiarity,  which  is  often  imitated  in  jest,  consists  not  so 
much  in  lengthening  out  vowels  as  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  rise  in 
pitch  towards  the  end  of  a  sentence,  which  gives  the  flow  of  speech  a 
sUding  cadence.  The  most  northern  Nootka  tribe,  the  TcIl'q'Lis'atH^, 
are  said  to  be  all  stutterers  and  are  accordingly  imitated  in  jest. 

In  imitating  the  Nitinats  {Nltina'atH"),  a  group  of  Nootka  tribes  to 
the  south  of  Barkley  sound  that  speak  a  very  divergent  dialect,  the 
meaningless  syllable  -'aq"  is  always  added  to  the  word,  as  this  syllable 
is  supposed  to  be  a  very  common  one  in  Nitinat.  This  device  is  strik- 
ingly similar  to  the  use  of  suffixed  -aq'  for  large  persons. 

The  real  old  HopatcIas^atH"  Indians,  whose  earliest  homes  were  in 
the  interior  of  the  island  along  Somass  river  and  about  Sproat  and 
Great  Central  lakes,  were  said  to  talk  tdska\  that  is,  to  confound  s 
and  c  sounds.  As  we  have  seen,  this  is  also  a  well-recognized  individual 
speech  defect  among  the  Nootka.  In  the  case  of  the  Hopdtc/as'atH",  the 
tsiska"  habit  was  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  they  carried  over  into 
Nootka  speech  a  linguistic  peculiarity  found  in  the  Salish  dialect  which 
they  originally  spoke  (a  dialect  apparently  identical  with  or  closely 
related  to  Boas'  P£nLatc;  recognized  as  PinLld'atc  by  Tyee  Bob,  the 
leading  man  among  the  HopdtcIas'atH"  to-day  and  whose  father  is  still 
remembered  to  have  spoken  ts^ska'). 

As  for  the  TsHca'atH"  themselves,  they  are  said  by  the  other  tribes 
to  talk  very  fast.  If  one  anywhere  among  the  Nootka  Indians  talks 
too  fast,  the  proverbial  saying  is  that  he  is  a  TsHcd'atn^. 

It  will,  as  we  have  seen,  have  to  be  admitted,  that  mocking  forms 
for  various  classes  of  people  are  connected  not  only  with  speech  de- 
fects and  mythological  devices,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  also  with  tribal 
speech  pecuUarities. 

Finally,  the  possibility  of  a  direct  psychological  relation  between  the 
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consonant  change  and  the  type  of  individual  or  attitude  it  symbolizes 
should  not  be  summarily  ruled  out  of  court.  That  such  an  association 
once  established  by  historical  causes  will  be  felt  as  a  direct  and  simple 
psychological  association  is  quite  obvious,  also  that  it  may  become 
productive,  by  analogy,  of  further  associations  of  a  related  sort.  I 
would,  however,  even  be  inclined  to  suppose,  though  proof  may  be 
difficult  or  impossible,  that  certain  associations  of  sound  and  character 
or  form  arose  more  or  less  spontaneously,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly, 
by  virtue  of  the  inherent  associative  value  of  the  otherwise  unconnected 
phenomena  in  the  mind  of  a  particular  individual  or  group  of  individuals. 
Such  an  individual  association,  if  given  outward  expression,  can  be- 
come socialized  in  the  same  way  in  which  any  individual  idea  becomes 
socialized.  The  type  of  association  here  thought  of  is  quite  parallel  to 
the  sound-colour  associations  familiar  enough  in  psychology.  It  may 
be  not  uninteresting  as  a  psychological  datum  to  note  that  the  writer 
himself  feels,  or  thinks  he  feels,  the  intrinsically  diminutive  or  aug- 
mentative value  of  certain  consonant  changes  in  Wishram.  Moreover, 
the  association  of  c-  consonants  with  humpbackedness  in  Nootka  seems 
not  so  far-fetched  after  all.  The  thickish  quality  of  these  consonants, 
together  with  the  protrusion  of  the  lower  jaw  in  pronouncing  them, 
suggests  to  me  the  same  squat  clumsiness  as  the  image  of  a  hunchback. 
All  this  may,  of  course,  be  merely  auto-suggestion  ad  hoc. 

To  summarize,  evidence  has  been  presented  of  the  historical  connexion 
between  various  linguistic  and  stylistic  processes  involving  the  symbolic 
use  of  sounds.  These  are  diminutive  and  augmentative  forms  of  speech, 
mocking-forms,  myth-character  and  animal  forms,  and  song  forms. 
Moreover,  further  evidence  has  been  presented  to  show  the  historical 
connexion  of  these  quite  specialized  tricks  of  language  with  the  far 
simpler  phenomena  of  speech  defects,  children's  language,  and  imita- 
tion of  the  phonetic  peculiarities  of  foreigners.  The  direct  association 
of  some  of  the  former  with  the  types  they  symbolize,  after  the  manner 
of  primary  association  betwen  data  of  distinct  sense,  has  also  been 
suggested  as  a  possibility .^^ 

PHONETIC  KEY 

a,  short  as  in  German  Mann;  e,  short  and  open  as  in  English  met;  i,  short  and 
open  as  in  English  U;o  short  and  open  as  in  German  voll;  u,  short  and  open  as 
in  English  put;  e,  short  and  close  as  in  French  ete;  i,  short  and  close  as  in  French 
fini;  o,  short  and  close  as  in  French  chaud. 

d,  long  as  in  German  Bahn;  e,  long  and  close  as  in  German  See;  I,  long  and 

"  A  table  published  in  the  original  version,  listing  the  linguistic  classes  de- 
scribed in  the  paper,  is  not  reproduced  here. — Ed. 
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close  as  in  German  Sie;  o,  long  and  close  as  in  German  roh;  ^,  long  and  open  as  in 
French  file;  6,  long  and  open  as  in  English  saw,  yet  with  back  of  tongue  not  so 
low. 

E  (Kwakiutl),  short  obscure  vowel  like  e  of  German  Rose;  i  (Nootka),  short 
open  i-vowel  of  rather  unclear  quality;  '  (Nootka),  occurring  as  syllabic  final 
after  n  and  m,  barely  articulated  or  murmured  (yet  not  voiceless  or  whispered) 
;;  <•  (Nootka),  denotes  a-timbre  of  preceding  H  (see  below). 

c  like  sh  in  English  shi-p:  tc,  corresponding  voiceless  affricative,  ch  of  English 
church  (in  Nahuatl  ch  is  used  for  tc);  dj,  corresponding  voiced  affricative,  j  of 
English  joy;  s  and  ts,  as  in  English  sit  and  hats  (in  Nahuatl  z  and  tz  are  respec- 
tively used  instead);  i  and  ti,  palatal  voiceless  sibilant  and  affricative,  acoustic- 
ally midway  between  s-c  and  ts-tc  respcctivel}^;  c  and  tc,  c  and  tc  pronounced 
with  lower  teeth  in  front  of  upper;  9,  interdental  voiceless  spirant,  like  th  in 
English  thin. 

q,  voiceless  velar  stop  like  Semitic  qof;  qw,  labialized  form  of  same;  x,  voiceless 
spirant  of  g-position;  x,  voiceless  spirant  of  i-position,  not  pronounced  as  far 
back  as  German  ch  of  Bach;  k-  and  g-  (Kwakiutl),  anterior  palatal  stops  (pala- 
talized k-8tops),  approximately  ky  and  gy;  x-  (Kwakiutl),  voiceless  spirant  of 
^-•-position,  ch  of  German  ich;  rj,  voiced  nasal  of  k-  position,  ng  of  English  sing; 
jj  (Eskimo),  voiced  nasal  of  q-  position. 

I,  voiceless  lateral  spirant;  L,  corresponding  voiceless  lateral  affricative 
(written  ll  in  Nahuatl);  L  (Kwakiutl),  corresponding  voiced  affricative. 

',  glottal  stop;  1  (Nootka),  strangulated -sounding  laryngeal  stop,  similar  in 
resonance  to  Arabic  'ain;  H  (Nootka),  strangulated-sounding  laryngeal  spirant, 
Arabic  ha;  ',  aspiration  or  breath-release  of  preceding  vowel  or  consonant  (p', 
t' ,  k',  and  q'  are  aspirated  voiceless  stops); .'  denotes  glottalized  stops  and  affrica- 
tives  (p.',  t.',  k!,  q.',L!,  ts!,  tc!,  t&!,  tc!,  k-!),  that  is,  such  as  are  pronounced  with 
simultaneous  closure  of  glottis,  but  with  oral  release  prior  to  that  of  glottal 
release.  All  other  consonants  as  in  English. 

',  stress  accent;  ',  denotes  preceding  long  consonant  (except  in  Kwakiutl 
A;-sounds);  ,,  denotes  nasalization  of  vowel  under  which  it  is  placed;  +,  denotes 
excessive  length  of  preceding  vowel  or  consonant. 


A  CHINOOKAN  PHONETIC  LAW* 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  how  the  operation  of  a  phonetic 
law,  hitherto  unnoticed,  brought  about  a  number  of  irregularities  in 
the  use  of  pronominal  elements  in  Chinookan.  Certain  incidental  in- 
ferences on  more  fundamental  points  of  Chinookan  linguistic  history 
also  suggest  themselves.  These  will  be  briefly  referred  to  at  the  end  of 
the  paper. 

If  we  examine  the  Chinookan  system  of  transitive  and  intransitive 
pronominal  prefixes  of  the  verb  and  corresponding  possessive  prefixes 
of  the  noun^,  we  shall  note  three  apparently  unrelated  irregular  features 
which  involve  an  alternation  of  g  (which  may  be  modified  to  k  or  kx^) 
and  the  palatal  sibilant  affricate  tc.  These  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  possessive  prefix  for  the  third  person  singular  feminine  ("her") 
is  -ga-  when  the  noun  itself  is  feminine,  neuter,  dual,  or  plural,  i.e.  is 
preceded  by  the  gender-number  prefixes: 

Lower  Chinook  Wishram' 

sing.  fern.  o-  (w)  a- 

neut.  L-  il- 

du.  C-,  s-  ic-,  is- 

plur.  t-  id-  (it-) 

but  is  -tea-  when  the  noun  itself  is  masculine,  i.e.  is  preceded  by  the 
gender-number  prefix : 

masc.  sing.  e-,  i-  (w)i- 

Examples  (Wishram  dialect)  are: 

Absolute  Possessive:  "Her" 

wa-ska'n  cup  a-ga'-skan 

il-tcqwa'  water  il-ga'-cq 

is-qxu's  eyes  is-ga'-xus 

i't-qHi  house  it-ga'-qH 

i-ko'-qH) 
but: 

m'-lxam  village  i-tca'-lxam 

*  International  Journal  of  American  Linguistics,  4  (1926) :  105-110. 

1  See  F.  Boas,  "Chinook"  in  his  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages, 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  40,  pt.  I  (Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1911), 
pp.  659-677,  particularly  pages  580,  581,  and  585. 

*  For  consistency's  sake  I  am  preserving  Boas'  Chinook  and  my  own  Wishram 
orthography  without  modification. 

'  An  Upper  Chinookan  dialect.  I  quote  from  my  MS  data 
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2.  The  possessive  prefix  for  the  first  person  singular  ("my")  is  -^e- 
(Wishram  -g-,  -k-;  -x-  before  fc-stops)  when  the  noun  is  feminine,  neuter, 
dual,  or  plural,  but  -tcE-,  -tct-  (Wishram  -tc-)  when  the  noun  is  mascu- 
line. Lower  Chinook  (C.)  and  Wishram  (W.)  examples  are: 


Absolute 

Possessive:  "My" 

C.  d'-pijHke 

bow 

o-gu'-ph  like     {-gu-     labialized 
from  -^E-  because  of  preced- 
ing 0-) 

W.  a-kni'm 

canoes 

a-x-kni'm 

C. 

h-QE'-qacqac  my  grandfather 

W.  is-qxu's 
W.  i't-pc 

eyes 
feet 

is-k-xu's 
i't-k-pc 

C.  i-tslE'mEno 

wooden  spoon 

i-tcE'-ts  lEniEnd 

W.  vn'-lq 

body 

i'-tc-lq 

but; 


3.  Aside  from  certain  secondary  irregularities  in  the  third  person 
dual  and  third  person  plural  which  do  not  concern  us  here,  the  pro- 
nominal subject  of  the  transitive  verb  differs  from  the  pronominal 
subject  of  the  intransitive  verb  (and  pronominal  object  of  the  transitive 
verb)  only  in  the  case  of  the  third  person  singular  masculine  and  third 
person  singular  feminine,  the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  forms 
being  for  the  most  part  indicated  by  position  (the  subjective  pronominal 
prefix  preceding  the  objective  pronominal  prefix)  and,  in  part,  by  the 
use  of  a  "postpronominal"  particle  -g-  which  indicates  that  the  pre- 
ceding pronominal  element  is  used  as  the  subject  of  a  transitive  verb. 
For  "he"  (and  "him")  and  "she"  (and  "her"),  however,  the  following 
distinctive  forms  are  used: 


Transitive 
3d  person  singular,  masc. 
fem. 


Intransitive 
tc-  he        t-he,  him 
g-  she       a-she,  her 

The  forms  will  be  better  understood  from  the  following  Wishram 
examples: 

i-tc-i'-uwaq    he  killed  him  {i-  is  temporal;  tc-  "he";  -i-  "him") 
i'-ipx    he  comes  out  of  the  house  {i-  "he") 
i-g-i'-uwaq    she  killed  him  {-g-  "she") 
a'-tpx    she  comes  out  of  the  house  (a-  "she") 

Contrast : 
i-m-i'-uwaq    you  (sing.)  killed  him  (-m-  "thou") 
a-m-tha'y-a    you  will  come  out  of  the  house  (a-  is  temporal) 
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i-tc-m-u'woq    he  killed  you, 

in  which  -m-  "thou,  thee"  is  used  both  as  transitive  subject  and  as 

intransitive  subject  and  transitive  object. 

How  are  we  to  explain  these  irregularities?  The  distribution  of  the 
forms  in  question  is  such  as  to  make  it  probable  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  phonetic  factor  rather  than  a  morphological  one  in  the  first 
instance.  Cases  1  and  2  are  parallel  phonetically: 

1.  a-ga-  "her"  (fern,  noun):  i-tca-  "her"  (masc.  noun) 

2.  a-g-  "my"  (fern,  noun):  i-tc-  "my"  (masc.  noun) 

and  suggest  at  once  that  the  masculine  prefix  i-  palatalized  the  older 
-ga-  "her",  -^(e)-  "my",  to  -tea-,  -fc(E)-,  perhaps  via  palatahzed  k- 
sounds  {*-ga-,  *-g3-).  But  how  account  for  the  forms  in  case  3  (fem.  g-: 
masc.  ic-),  and  why  should  only  these  forms  be  exclusively  characteris- 
tic of  the  subjective  transitive  verbal  paradigm?  If  we  venture  to 
reconstruct  them  in  accordance  with  cases  1  and  2,  we  get: 

*ag-  "she"  (transitive  subject) 

*itc-  "he"  (transitive  subject) 

<*ig- 

The  phonetic  parallelism  would  then  be  perfect  in  the  three  cases. 
If  we  compare  the  theoretical  forms  *ag-  "she"  and  *itc-  "he"  with 
the  remaining  subjective  forms  of  the  transitive  verb,  we  obtain  at 
once  a  perfectly  regular  and  intelligible  set  of  forms.  Including  the 
"post-pronominal"  -g-,  the  system  is  as  follows: 


1st  pers.  sing. 

n- 

exclusive  dual 

nt-g- 

exclusive  plural 

nc-g-  (also  heard  as  ntc-g-,  with  ^glide) 

inclusive  dual 

tx-g-  (simplified  in  Wishram  to  t-g-) 

inclusive  plural 

Ix-g  (simplified  in  Wishram  to  l-g-) 

2nd  pers.  sing. 

m- 

dual 

mt-g- 

plural 

mc-g- 

3d  pers.  sing.  masc. 

*  i-tc-  <  *  i-g- 

sing.  fem. 

*  a-g- 

sing.  neut. 

l-g- 

dual. 

c-g- 

plural 

t-9- 

Compare  these  pronominal  prefixes  with  the  corresponding  intransi- 
tive subjects  (and  transitive  objects): 
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1st  pers.  sing.  n- 

exclusive  dual  nt-  (nd-) 

exclusive  plural  nc-  (ntc-) 

inclusive  dual  tx- 

inclusive  plural  Ix- 

2nd  pers.  sing.  m- 

dual  mt-  (md-) 

plural  mc- 

3d  pers.  sing.  masc.  i-  (y-  before  vowels) 

sing.  fem.  a- 

sing.  neuter  l- 

dual  c-  (in  certain  cases  ct-,  cd-) 

plural  t-  (in  certain  cases  u-gwa-,  Lower  C.  o-go-) 

Aside  from  the  irregular  intransitive  subjective  (not  objective) 
forms  in  the  third  person  dual  and  plural  {d-;  u-gwa-),  whose  use  is 
limited  to  certain  cases,  the  transitive  paradigm  obviously  derives 
from  the  intransitive  by  the  addition  of  a  transitivizing  particle  -g- 
to  the  pronominal  element,  except  in  the  first  person  singular  (n-) 
and  second  person  singular  (m-),  in  which  cases  position  alone  differ- 
entiates the  transitive  and  intransitive  subjective  uses.  If  our  analysis 
is  correct,  the  actual  transitive  subjects  for  the  third  person  singular, 
masc.  tc-  and  fem.  g-,  are  not  true  pronominal  forms  in  origin;  the  older 
pronominal  elements,  i-  and  a-  respectively,  still  in  evidence  in  the 
intransitive  paradigm,  have  disappeared  as  such  but  have  left  their 
trace  in  the  different  treatment  of  the  old  transitivizing  -g-,  which 
now  appears  in  twofold  form  and  with  transferred  function  as  tc-  "he" 
and  g-  "she." 

We  may  therefore  reasonably  infer  that  in  all  three  cases  what  now 
appears  as  a  peculiar  morphological  alternation  oi  g:  tc  \s,  really  a  sur- 
vival of  an  old  phonetic  law,  according  to  which  g  (k)  was  palatalized  by 
immediately  preceding  i  to  anterior  palatal  g  (k),  which  in  turn  shifted 
at  an  early  period  of  Chinook  history  to  tc.  Presumably  an  old  *ik\ 
shifted  to  itc\,  but  I  have  no  evidence  of  this.  The  law  is  no  longer 
operative  as  such.  It  had  run  its  course  long  before  Chinookan  split 
up  into  its  present  dialects,  its  consequences  are  now  of  a  strictly  func- 
tional character,  and  its  operation  was  probably  checked  at  an  early 
period  by  analogical  leveling.  There  may  at  one  time  have  been  such 
alternations  as  *i-tca'la  "man":  it-ka'lukc  "men"  or  *n-i'-tcim  "he 
said":  n-a'-kim  "she  said",  which  were  then  leveled  out  to  the  forms 
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i-ka'la:  it-ka'lukc,  n-i'-kim:  n-a'-kim  that  we  now  possess.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  this  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  phonetic  law  had 
ceased  to  operate  before  the  welding  of  noun  and  verb  stems  with 
pronominal  and  with  gender-number  class  prefixes.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  such  elements  as  i-,  wi-  of  masculine  nouns  and  n-z-,  n-a- 
of  verb  forms  were  independent  elements  or  assemblages  of  elements 
(e.g.  *w-i  "he";  *n-i  "then-he",  *n-a  "then-she"),  which  became  at- 
tached to  noun  and  verb  stems  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  assume  that  such  assemblages  as  *i-tca  <  *i-ga 
"hers"  (masc),  *i-tc9  <  *i-gd  "mine"  (masc),  and  *i-tcd  <  *i-gd  "he" 
(transitive  subject),  *a-gd  "she"  (transitive  subject)  and  *c-gd  "they 
two"  (transitive  subject)  formed  firm  units  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
Within  such  units  the  phonetic  law  could  operate  but  not  outside  of 
them. 

Comparative  evidence,  making  use  of  data  outside  of  Chinookan, 
may  some  day  succeed  in  confirming  our  phonetic  law  by  showing  that 
certain  cases  of  tc  in  stems  go  back  to  g  (k)  after  i  (say  -itc,  fem.,  "tail 
of  quadruped"),  but  at  present  we  cannot  do  this.  So  far  I  know  of 
only  one  other  case  of  tc  which  may  be  presumed,  with  some  plausibility, 
to  derive  from  palatalized  k.  This  is  Upper  Chinook  -i-tc(i),  which 
forms  personal  plurals  of  demonstrative  and  personal  pronouns,  e.g. 
Kathlamet  La-i-tci  "those"  (indef.),  ta-i-ici  "those"  (def.),  based  on 
pronominal  stems  La-  "it",  ta-  "they";  Wishram  da'-i-tc,  la'-i-tc,  a'i-tc 
"they",  based  on  pronominal  stems  da-  "they",  la-  "it",  a-  "she"; 
Wishram  da'uda-i-tc  "these  people",  la'xia-i-ic  "yon  (indef.)  people", 
based  on  demonstrative  da'uda,  la'xia'^.  This  suffix  corresponds  mor- 
phologically to  -kc,  -di-kc,  -i-kc  of  other  forms  (e.g.  nominal  plural 
-kc  in  cases  hke  W.  it-ka'-lu-kc  "men";  W.  la'tt!i-kc  "they  too",  cf. 
la'itla  "it  too";  da' -ima-di-kc  "they  alone",  cf.  da'ima;  Kathlamet 
tatd-i-kc  "these  people",  cf.  tald'-x  "these").  Presumably  Upper  Chinook 
-i-kc  is  umlauted  from  older  *-a-kc  <  *-a-ki-c  (cf.  la'itla:  la'itli-kc; 
-di-kc  <  *da-ki-c,  personal  plural  in  *-ki-c  of  da-  "they").  In  Lower 
Chinook  plural  forms  in  -kc,  -ike,  and  -tike  occur  plentifully  with  nouns, 
both  animate  and  inanimate  (e.g.  L-q!eLxd'pu-kc  "coats",  t-id'-gala-i-kc 
"his  fins",  id'wux-ti-kc  "his  younger  brothers"),  but  not  with  demon- 
strative or  personal  pronouns.  The  Lower  Chinook  sufiix  for  personal 
plurals  in  the  demonstrative  is  -c  (e.g.  xita-c  "those  people",  visible, 
qota-c  "yon  people",  invis.),  probably  the  same  element  as  the  -c-  of 
prefixed  nc-  "we"  (excl.)  and  mc-  "ye"  (cf.  n-  "I",  m-  "thou").  The  best 

*  Boas,  op.  cit.,  pp.  623,  625,  627. 
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way  to  explain  the  various  plural  suffixes  in  Chinookan  seems  to  be  to 
assume  an  old  element  *ki,  preserved  in  palatalized  form  in  Upper 
Chinook  -i-tc{i);  a  plural  element  -c;  and  a  double  plural  -kc  <  *-ki-c. 

Another  survival  of  the  old  *-ki  plural  may  be  Lower  C.  L,-a-tct 
"mothers"  <  *l-a-ki-t:  h-aa  "mother". 

The  data  presented  in  this  paper  suggest  a  number  of  further  prob 
lems,  which  we  can  hardly  do  more  than  touch  upon. 

1.  The  disappearance  of  *i-  and  *a-  in  the  old  forms  *itc{d)-  "he" 
and  *agd-  "she"  is  merely  an  early  phase  of  a  phenomenon  that  seems 
to  have  been  characteristic  of  Chinookan  at  all  times,  the  loss  of  short 
unaccented  vowels.  The  accent  of  Chinook  is  a  strongly  expiratory  one, 
seems  to  have  been  regulated  by  morphological  considerations  (con- 
trast W.  galu'pa  "she  went  out  of  the  house"  with  aluba'ya  "she  will 
go  out  of  the  house";  future  -a,  as  shown  also  by  Lower  Chinook  evi- 
dence, shifts  the  accent  forward),  and  has  left  in  its  train  a  number  of 
phonetic  consequences,  both  early  and  dialectic,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  disappearance  of  short  vowels  (cf.  vowelless  stems  like  -Iq  "body", 
-tcktc  "to  wash";  alternations  like  n-  "I",  as  verb  prefix,  with  inde- 
pendent na'-,  W.  -g-  "my"  with  Lower  C.  -^e'-;  loss  of  final  vowels 
which  reappear  in  protected  forms,  e.g.  Lower  C.  i-sa'm^V  "lid"  < 
*-sa'mdlga:  h-id'-STS.mElqa-ks  "their  hds"  <  *-samd'lqa-),  the  shortening 
of  unaccented  and  the  lengthening  of  accented  vowels  (e.g.  Lower  C. 
*i-cd'yim  "grizzly  bear":  plur.  -L-caya'm-u-kc  <  early  Chinook  *ca'yam: 
*caya'm-),  and  the  weakening  of  consonants  after  unaccented  vowels 
(cf.  above  examples  of  W.  'p:b';  Lower  C.  'q:'g'). 

2.  As  regards  the  old  unaccented  *i-  and  *a-  which  we  must  suppose 
to  have  disappeared  before  transitivizing  *-g9-,  we  may  note  that  it  is 
characteristic  of  all  transitive  forms  that  the  pronominal  subject  is 
unaccented,  while  in  many  instances  the  intransitive  subject  receives 
the  accent.  Lower  Chinook  seems  to  preserve  the  old  accentual  con- 
ditions better  than  the  upper  dialects,  which  have  undergone  further 
shifts  of  accent  with  resulting  loss  of  reduced  vowels  (e.g.  Lower  C. 
atcY/lax  "he  made  them":  W.  gatctux).  A  good  example  of  such  accentual 
alternation  is  Lower  C.  le'-  "it"  (intr.  subj.):  l-  "it"  (tr.  subj.)  in 
aLE'nkatka  "it  conies  flying  above  me":  ahgigE'ltcxEm  "it  sings  for 
him*".  This  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  the  matter  further,  but  we  may 
at  least  point  out  that  the  transitivizing  *-g9-  is  in  all  probability  identi- 
cal with  the  -g'E-  of  the  "adverbial  prefixes"  -gE-l-  "for,  on  account  of" 
and  -gE-m-  "with,  near".  It  is  remarkable  that  the  pronominal  element  (in- 
direct ob  j  ect)  to  which  -^e^  and  -g  tm-  are  suffixed  never  receives  the  accent, 

*  Boas,  op.  cit.,  p.  588. 
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which  either  strikes  the  -g'E-  or  some  syllable  following  it.  In  other  words, 
the  treatment  of  pronominal  element  +  transitivizing  *-gd-  and  that  of 
pronominal  element  +  indirective  -grEZ-,-grEm- are  parallel.  But  note  that 
the  pronominal  element  (indirect  object)  is  frequently,  even  typically, 
accented  before  the  "adverbial  prefix"  (really  postposition)  -I-  "to, 
for",  with  which  -^e^  is  compounded;  e.g.  W.  inia'lut  "I  gave  it  (masc.) 
to  her,"  Lower  C.  lA'loc  "it  was  to  her".  If  -I-  and  -g^l-  were  strictly 
parallel  elements,  it  should  be  possible  to  have  such  parallel  forms  as 
a'-l-  "to  her"  and  a'-gEl-  "for  her",  whereas  we  consistently  have 
a' -I-  "to  her"  but  a-gE'l-  or  a-g-el-'  "for  her."  This  can  only  mean  that 
-I-  and  -g^l-  are  not  morphologically  parallel,  but  that  -grE-  is  an  ele- 
ment which  somehow  displaces  the  pronoun  and  draws  the  accent  to 
itself.  Its  power  to  take  the  accent  away  from  preceding  elements  is 
further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  regularly  occurs  with  voiced  g, 
not  with  voiceless  k  or  affricative  kx  (cf.  remarks  in  1.). 

What  is  this  old  element  *-gd'-,  which  now  appears  as  transitivizing 
-gr(E)-,  as  third  person  singular  masculine  and  feminine  transitive  sub- 
ject (^[e]-  "he",  S'(e)-  "she"),  and  as  first  component  of  the  verb  pre- 
fixes -g^X-  "for"  and  -gY.m  "with"?  It  seems  likely  that  it  is  an  old 
demonstrative  or  deictic  stem  which  is  either  predicatively  related  to 
the  preceding  pronominal  element  or  which  serves  to  emphasize  or 
displace  the  pronominal  element  and  to  which  the  postposition  (-Z-, 
*-m-)  is  attached  as  an  enclitic.  A  cluster  of  elements  hke  i-g^X-  "for 
him"  originally  meant  i-g^'-l-  "him  -that  one-to,  for  him".  Similarly,  at 
a  far  earlier  stage,  a  transitive  cluster  like  t-gE'-n-  (W.  t-g-n-')  "they 
(subj.)  -me  (obj.)  "  or  H-gE'-m-  >  *i-tcE'-m-  >  tcE'-m-  (W.  tc-m-') 
"he  (subj.)  -thee  (obj.)"  really  indicated  ^'they-that  (it  is)  -me",  "he 
-that  (it  is)  -thee."  If  this  is  correct,  the  original  difference  between  the 
intransitive  and  transitive  phrase  must  have  been  one  of  sentence 
idiom.  "He  goes"  was  expressed  as  "he  goes,"  but  "he  kills  her"  as 
"he  that  {is)  (who)  kills  her." 

This  deictic  or  demonstrative  *gd'-  can  only  be  a  reduced  form  of 
post-accentual  -ka,  which  occurs  freely  in  Chinookan  numerals,  pro- 
nouns, and  adverbs  as  deictic  element  ("only,  just").  Examples  are 
W.  i'xt-ka  "just  one,"  na'i-ka  "I,"  a'x-ka  "she,"  Lower  C.  na'm-ka 
"I  alone,"  e'-ka  "thus,"  kawa't-ka  "soon,"  nau'it-ka  "indeed,"  W. 
iwa't-ka  "to  yon  (place)."  This  deictic  '-ka,  in  turn,  is  obviously  merely 
an  enclitic  use  of  an  old  demonstrative  stem  ka  "that"  which  is  no 
longer  in  free  Chinookan  use  but  which  survives  in  Lower  C.  ka,  c-ka 
"and"  and  as  petrified  temporal  ka-  "that  (time)"  in  Lower  C.  ka- 
wa't-ka "soon"  (<  "to  just  that  [time]",  parallel  in  form  to  W.  i-wa't- 
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ka  "to  just  yon  [place]")  and  ka-wl'x-  "early"  (cf.  wuxl'  "tomorrow," 
W.  wax  "dawning");  cf.  also  W.  tense  prefix  ga-,  ga-l-  of  remote  past 
time.  All  these  Chinookan  elements  (ka,  ka-,  -ka;  ga-;  -gE-),  finally, 
are  reflexes  of  a  wide-spread  demonstrative  stem  *ka  "that,"  often 
used  as  a  general  term  of  reference,  found  in  other  Penutian  languages 
(e.g.  Coos  -ka,  in  xd-ka  "he";  Takelma  ga  "that";  Yokuts  ka  "that" 
[viz.];  Miwok  i-ka  "that";  Tsimshian  -grE  absent  connective,  -ga'  absent 
demonstrative  added  to  final  noun  in  sentence). 

3.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  the  two  fundamental  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  somewhat  irregular  morphology  of  Chinookan  were  a 
strong  and  movable  stress  accent  and,  as  a  result  of  this,  the  tendency 
for  vowels  to  drop  out  and  for  originally  independent  elements  to 
melt  together  into  complex  assemblages.  Thus  the  old  sentence,  which 
seems  to  have  been  constructed  on  rather  simple,  analytical,  lines, 
tended  more  and  more  to  petrify  into  a  highly  synthetic  sentence- 
word.  We  have  already  hinted  at  the  probability  that  the  phonetic 
change  of  ^  to  te  antedated  the  inclusion  of  certain  elements  in  the 
verb.  Internal  evidence  makes  it  practically  certain  that  at  least  the 
tense  prefixes  were  late  in  coming  into  the  verb  complex.  In  the  first 
place,  the  tense  prefixes  of  Lower  Chinook  differ  considerably  from 
those  of  the  upper  dialects,^  so  that  it  looks  as  though  an  old  set  of 
temporal  particles  or  adverbs  (Lower  C.  a;  n-;  W.  a,  a-l;  i,  i-g;  na, 
na-l;  ni,  ni-g;  ga,  ga-l;  n-)  had  coalesced  with  the  following  pronominal 
prefixes  of  the  verb  in  the  independent  life  of  the  various  dialects. 
Moreover,  these  elements  do  not  behave  as  though  they  had  ever 
coalesced  into  a  phonetic  group  with  the  early  Chinookan  forms  of  the 
transitive  forms  for  "he"  {*itcd-)  and  "she"  {*ag9-).  Thus,  in  Wishram 
we  have  forms  like  i-g-i'-ux  "she  made  him,"  in  which  the  tense  prefix 
i-  does  not  palatalize  the  following  -g-  to  -tc-,  no  doubt  because  it  did 
not  enter  into  the  verb  complex  until  long  after  the  palatalizing  effect 
of  an  i-  had  spent  its  force.  If  the  i-  had  been  prefixed  at  the  time  that 
the  pronominal  element  g-  "she"  still  existed  in  the  fuller  form  *agd-, 
it  would  have  required  an  intervocalic  -g-  and  the  form  *ig-agd'-  would 
have  arisen  (cf.  modern  forms  like  ig-a'-  -tpa  "she  came  out  of  the 
house").  Similarly,  a  form  Hke  Lower  Chinook  atcE'tax  "he  made  them" 
evidently  arose  before  the  tense  prefix  a-  was  part  of  the  verb  complex, 
for  a-  could  not  have  palatalized  an  original  *-gd-  to  *tcd-,  while  the  older 
pronominal  form  *itcd-  would  have  required  as  tense  prefix  the  pre- 
vocalic  n-,  hence  *n-itcd'-. 

4.  It  is  a  well  Icnown  linguistic  phenomenon  that  similar  or  identical 

•  Boas,  op.  cit.,  pp.  577-579. 
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sounds,  groupings  of  sounds  into  phonetic  patterns,  or  phonetic  proc- 
esses may  characterize  a  number  of  independent  languages  or  even 
linguistic  stocks  within  a  continuous  area.  Such  examples  are  suggestive 
of  phonetic  interinfluences  between  distinct  languages  presumably 
through  the  medium  of  bilinguals.  The  change  of  g  or  k  to  dj  or  tc  be- 
cause of  the  palatalizing  influence  of  a  preceding  or  following  front 
vowel  {i  or  e)  is  perhaps  too  general  a  process  to  warrant  our  attaching 
much  importance  to  its  occurrence  in  a  number  of  contiguous  languages. 
Nevertheless  it  is  of  some  interest,  and,  it  may  be,  of  historical  signifi- 
cance, to  point  out  that  the  change  of  k-  sounds  or  of  palatalized  A;- 
sounds  to  tc-  sounds  is  found  in  a  continuous  or  nearly  continuous  area 
from  a  northern  point  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  south  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  All  the  Nootka  dialects,  both  Nootka 
proper  and  Nitinat-Makah,  have  altered  the  original  Wakashan  an- 
terior palatal  k-  sounds,  preserved  in  Kwakiutl,  to  corresponding 
palatal  sibilant  afifricatives;  Kwakiutl  g-  (g)  and  /:•  (k)  appear  as  Nootka 
tc;k'l  {k')  as  te';  and  x  (x)  as  c.  A  large  number  of  Sahsh  dialects,  fur- 
thermore, have  altered  the  original  unlabialized  fc-sounds  to  ^-sounds. 
I  am  quoting  Dr.  Boas'  personal  statement  on  this  point  and  am  un- 
able to  give  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Salish  fc-dialects.  I 
should  perhaps  add  that  the  Lower  Chinook  k--  (k-)  sounds,  which 
correspond  to  ordinary  k-  sounds  in  Wishram,  are  a  comparatively 
recent  dialectic  development  before  i-vowels  and  that  they  have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  old,  general  Chinookan,  change  of  g  to  tc 
after  t-vowels  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 


MALE  AND  FEMALE  FORMS  OF  SPEECH 

IN  YANA* 

It  is  a  well  kno\\Ti  peculiarity  of  some  languages  that  they  distinguish 
forms  used  by  males  from  those  that  are  used  by  females.  This  pecu- 
liarity has,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  gender.  In  this  paper  I  propose 
to  call  attention  to  the  sex  forms  of  Yana,  a  language  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia which  is  (or  was)  spoken  in  four  distinct  dialects — Northern, 
Central,  Southern,  and  Yahi.  It  is  the  first  two  dialects  which  will  be 
utilized  here,  though  the  main  facts  apply  to  all  four  of  them.^  There  are 
probably  few  languages  which  carry  the  distinction  between  male  and 
female  forms  so  far  as  Yana.  The  facts  presented  in  this  paper  will 
therefore,  I  hope,  prove  of  general  interest  to  students  of  language  and 
of  linguistic  psychology. 

In  order  to  clear  the  ground,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
gender  in  Yana.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  small  number  of  verb 
stems  which  apply  exclusively  to  activity  carried  on  by  a  male  or  by  a 
female;  e.g.,  m-,  m-  "a  male  goes"  but  'a-  "a  female  goes,"  hu-ri-, 
bu-ri-  "a  man  dances"  but  dja-ri,  dja-rl-  "a  woman  dances."  In  the 
latter  case  the  difference  of  verb  probably  reflects  an  actual  difference 
in  the  style  of  dancing.  Furthermore,  a  number  of  verbs  implying  a 
more  or  less  abnormal  kind  of  appearance  add  a  suffixed  -yai-  when 
the  reference  is  to  a  female,  e.g.  lulmai-'a-  "to  be  blind"  (of  a  male), 
but  lulmai-yai-'a-  "to  be  blind"  (of  a  female).  This  -yai-  is  the  in- 
corporated form  of  the  suffixed  element  -ya  "female,"  which  is  common 
in  nouns,  e.g.  kluvri  "medicine-man"  but  k!uwi-ya  "medicine-woman," 
hai-dju-si  "male  hunter"  but  bai-dju-ya  "female  hunter." 

The  great  majority  of  Yana  words  have  two  forms,  the  full  or  male 
form  and  the  reduced  or  female  form.  The  terms  "male"  and  "female" 
are  not  entirely  adequate,  for  the  male  forms  are  used  only  by  males  in 
speaking  to  males,  while  the  female  forms  are  used  by  females  in  speak- 
ing to  males  or  females  and  by  males  in  speaking  to  females.  In  other 
words,  the  female  forms  are  used  about  three  times  as  frequently  as 
the  male  forms.  There  is  apparently  no  question  of  the  male  forms  being 

*  St.  W.  J.  Teeuwen,  ed.,  Donum  Natalicium  Schrijnen  (Nijmegen-Utrecht, 
1929)  pp.  79-85. 

'  For  data  on  Yana,  see  E.  Sapir,  Yana  Texts,  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Am.  Arch, 
and  Ethn.,  9  (1910):  1-235;  The  Position  of  Yana  in  the  Hokan  Stock,  ibid.,  13 
(1917):  1-34;  Yana  Terms  of  Relationship,  ibid.,  13  (1918):  153-173;  The  Funda- 
mental Elements  of  Northern  Yana,  ibid.,  13  (1922):  215-234;  Text  Analyses  of 
Three  Yana  Dialects,  ibid.,  20  (1923) :  263-294.  The  Yana  orthography  here  used  is 
explained  in  these  papers. 
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tabooed  to  the  females,  for  a  female  uses  the  male  forms  without  hesi- 
tation when  she  quotes  the  words  of  a  male  speaking  to  a  male,  as  in 
relating  a  myth  in  which  one  male  character  speaks  to  another. 

There  seem  to  be  two  distinct  methods  of  distinguishing  male  and 
female  forms,  depending  on  specific  phonetic  and  grammatical  factors. 
The  male  form  may  be  identical  with  the  absolute,  or  theoretically 
fundamental,  form  of  the  word,  in  which  case  the  female  form  is  de- 
rived from  it  by  phonetic  reduction  of  the  final  syllable;  or  the  female 
form  may  be  identical  with  the  theoretically  fundamental  form  of  the 
word,  in  which  case  the  male  form  is  derived  from  it  by  the  addition  of 
a  syllable  which  varies  from  one  formal  category  to  another.  In  either 
case  the  male  form  is  longer  than  the  female  form.  The  interrogative 
shows  rather  peculiar  sex  contrasts,  as  we  shall  see  later.  It  should  be 
carefully  observed  that  the  formal  sex  differences  apply  to  complete 
words  only,  not  to  stems  or  suffixed  elements  as  such.  Thus,  the  male 
'au-na  "fire,"  'au-'nidja  "my  fire,"  corresponds  to  the  female  'au' 
"fire,"  'au-'nitc'  "my  fire";  the  contrast  between  'au-na  and  'au'  ceases 
to  operate  as  soon  as  a  suffixed  element  (e.g.  "my")  is  added  to  the 
absolute  or  thematic  form  'au-.  Similarly,  the  male  k.'uvn  "medicine- 
man," klum-ya  "medicine-woman,"  corresponds  to  the  female  k!uw^ 
{-m  has  here  become  voiceless  w  followed  by  voiceless  i,  or  voiceless  w 
with  i-  timbre),  k.'um-y"  {-ya  has  become  voiceless  y  with  a-  timbre); 
the  contrast  between  kluwi  and  k!uw^  is  of  no  interest  in  the  form 
"medicine-woman"  because  the  suffixed  -ya  protects  the  element  kluwi- 
from  reduction. 

It  will  naturally  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account  in  this 
paper  of  all  the  rules  of  formation  of  sex  forms,  as  this  would  involve 
too  much  grammatical  detail.  All  we  can  do  is  to  illustrate  the  main 
lines  of  phonetic  and  morphological  contrast. 

One  great  class  consists  of  all  non-monosyllabic  nominal  and  many 
verbal  forms  in  which  the  absolute  form,  which  is  also  the  male  form, 
ends  in  a  short  vowel  (a,  i,  u;  but  not  e,  o).  The  corresponding  female 
form  unvoices  the  final  vowel  and  also  the  preceding  consonant,  if  it  is 
not  already  voiceless.  The  "intermediate"  or  "voiceless  lenis"  stops 
(6,  d,  g,  dj)  become  aspirated  tenues  (p',  V,  k\  tc').  Hence  a  female 
form  of  type  -f*  may  be  reduced  from  either  -t'i  or  -di;  e.g.  male  ni- 
sd-t'i,  female  ni-sa-V\  "it  is  said  he  goes  away,"  male  p'adi,  female 
p'ar%  "place." 

The  following  table  of  male  and  female  finals  covers  the  actual  cases, 
-a  standing  for  -a,  -i,  or  -u: 


Male 

Feualx 

Glottal  atoD                                

-'a 

.»» 

f-ba 

-P" 

Intermediate  stops      

• 

-da 
-ga 

-t" 

-k'» 

-dja 

-tc'« 

-p'a 

-P" 

Aspirated  tenues        

< 

-t'a 
-k'a 

-f 

-k'» 

-tc'a 

-tc'» 

-p!a 

-p!» 

Glottalized  stops         

< 

-t!a 
-k!a 

-tl« 

-kl' 

ts!a 

-tsl* 

Spirants 

■ 

-ha,  -xa 
-sa,  -ca 

-x» 

-8»,  -C* 

Semivowels  

f-wa 

\-ya 

-to* 

-y 

-la 

-i\  -r* 

Liquids  and  nasals 

i 

-ra 
-ma 

-r* 

-m»,  -m'» 

-na 

-n*,  -n'* 

f-'la 

-'l\  -1" 

Liquids  and  nasals  preced.  by  glottal  stop 

• 

-'ma 

-'m»,  -m'» 

-'na 

-'n»,  -n" 

Examples  are : 


Male 

Feuale 

m6'i  "to  eat" 

m6'« 

imamba  "deer  liver" 

imamp'' 

wawipla  "little  house" 

wawipl' 

si  gaga  "quail" 

sigak'» 

gagi  "crow" 

gak'i 

mal'gu  "ear" 

mal'k*" 

p'adja  "snow" 

p'atc'» 

mitsli  "coyote" 

mits !' 

daha  "river" 

dax* 

'isi  "man" 

'Is' 

cucu  "dog,  horse" 

cQc" 

ts'.orfiwa  "elk" 

ts  !or6u>' 

"iya  "trail" 

'ly 

w6yu  "horn" 

w6y" 

'i'lala  "star" 

'i'laZ» 

iwulu  "inside" 

IwG^ 

waklara  "moon" 

wak  ISr* 

p'attlama  "bird  sp." 

p'att!am'» 

ba'ninu  "dentalia" 

ba'nln*" 

■akiali'li  "lake" 

'akialU** 

mari'mi  "woman" 

mari'm* 
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Very  few  types  have  a  final  glottal  stop  preceded  by  vowel  in  the 
absolute  and  male  form.  The  best  example  is  the  ending  of  the  mild 
imperative,  -magara',  which  forms  -magar'"  in  the  female  form,  e.g., 
t'immagaf^  "pray  tell  him!"  female  t'immagar'". 

A  peculiar  sub-type  of  the  first  main  class  of  forms  is  the  second 
person  singular  in  -numa  (male),  e.g.  t'lsi'numa  "you  say,"  t'imsiwa'- 
numa  "you  are  said  to,  he  says  to  you,"  'au'numa  "your  fire."  The 
parallel  female  form  is  not  *-nuni''^,  as  might  be  expected,  but  simply 
-nu.  But  the  male  form  is  not  to  be  analyzed  as  absolute  -nu  plus  male 
element  -ma,  in  accordance  with  the  second  class  of  forms,  but  as 
identical  with  an  absolute  -numa.  This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  -numa 
must  be  presupposed  for  both  male  and  female  forms  in  the  interroga- 
tive, e.g.  male  Vlsi'numdn  "do  you  say?"  female  Visi'numa.  The  final 
-ma,  moreover,  occurs  without  preceding  -nu-  in  such  forms  as  male 
t'imsiwd'ma  "I  say  to  you,"  female  Vimsiwd'm". 

The  second  class  of  forms  includes  all  noun  forms  which  do  not  end 
in  a  short  vowel  in  the  theme,  all  monosyllabic  noun  themes,  demon- 
stratives, and  a  large  number  of  verb  forms.  All  these  forms  are  charac- 
terized by  an  added  male  syllable.  All  nouns  whose  themes  end  in  a 
long  vowel  (a,  i,  u,  e,  d),  a  diphthong  {ai,  au,  ui),  or  a  consonant,  and 
all  monosyllabic  noun  themes,  suffix  -na  in  the  male  form,  but  are 
unchanged  in  the  female  form  except  for  a  breath  release  (-').  Examples 
are: 


Male 

Female 

'i-na  "tree,  stick" 

'i' 

yu-na  "shelled  acorn" 

yu' 

ba-na  "deer' 

ba- 

ya-na  "person" 

ya' 

yutc'ai-na  "acorn  mush" 

yutc'ai' 

'ik!lwau-na  "moccasin" 

'ikiiwau' 

'itc!in-na  "wildcat" 

f"itc!in'  (Central) 
\"itc!it'  (Northern) 

t'en'-na  "grizzly  bear" 

t'ef 

The  rule  is  slightly  obscured  in  certain  cases  by  the  operation  of 
phonetic  laws:  e.g.  syllabically  final  n  and  m,  unless  protected  by  im- 
mediately following  nasal,  become  t  and  p  in  the  Northern  dialect; 
further,  V  and  p'  become  voiceless  nasals  plus  glottal  stop  before  nasal 
consonants.  If  the  theme  ends  in  I  or  voiceless  1',  the  suffix  -na  becomes 
assimilated  to  -la;  e.g.  male  dal-la  "hand,"  female  daV.  In  the  Yahi 
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dialect  -no  (-la)  is  used  in  certain  cases  (e.g.  male,  'au-na  "fire"),  -hi 
in  others  (e.g.  male  yd-hi  "person"). 

The  demonstratives,  which  end  in  -e,  add  -'e  to  form  the  male  forms. 
Thus,  male  aidje'e  "that  one,"  female  aidje;  male  aiye'e  "that  one 
yonder,"  female  aiye;  male  aige'e  "(to)  that  one  yonder,"  female  aige, 

A  considerable  number  of  forms,  chiefly  verbal,  add  -'a  or  -'i  to  the 
absolute  form,  which  is  used  by  females.  Among  these  are: 

1.  Third  person  future  -si-H,  e.g.  male  t'usi'i  "he  will  do,"  female 
t'usi.  Contrast  male  t'usi  "he  does,"  female  Vus\ 

2.  First  person  future  -sik!6-'a,  e.g.  male  t'usikld'a  "I  shall  do," 
female  t'usikld. 

3.  Third  person  usitative  -ma-'a,  e.g.  male  Vuma'a  "he  is  accustomed 
to  do,"  female  Vuma. 

4.  Third  person  dubitative  -klu-'i,  e.g.  male  nisakluH  "he  might  go 
away,"  female  nisdklu. 

5.  Third  person  passives  in  -wa-'a,  e.g.  male  ap'djisiwa'a  "he  is 
killed,"  female  ap'djlsiwa. 

6.  Certain  third  person  contracted  causative  forms,  e.g. : 


Future 

Usitative.  . 
Dubitative 
Quotative. 


Primary 


jMale      -si'i 
\ Female  -si 
fMale      -ma'a 
\ Female  -ma 
fMale       -k!u'i 
\ Female  -k!u 
("Male      -t"i 
\Female  -f 


Causative 


-se'a 

-se 

-ma'a 

-ma 

-k!6'a 

-k!6 

-t'e'a 

-fe 


Thus,  from  mo-  "to  eat"  are  formed:  male  mdVi  "it  is  said  he  eats," 
female  m6t'\  male  mdVi'a  "it  is  said  he  gives  to  eat,"  female  moVe. 

7.  Possessive  verbal  and  nominal  forms,  also  adverbial  constructions, 
in  -k'i-'a,  e.g.  male  lauVkH'a  "his  is  said  to  be  strong"  (contracted  from 
quotative  -Vi  and  possessive  -k'i'a),  female  lauVk'i,  male  momauk'i'a 
"[he  eats]  his  (i.e.  another's)  food,"  female  mdmauk'i,  male  hdwisak'i'a 
"in  the  evening,"  female  bdwisak'i. 

A  peculiar  set  of  verb  forms  is  constituted  by  the  imperatives.  The 
male  -'i'  and  -'a'  correspond  to  the  female  -'*  and  -'".  i.e.  the  final  glottal 
stop  does  not  appear  in  the  female  forms,  e.g.  male  nisd'i'  "go  away!" 
female  nisd'\  This  absence  of  the  final  glottal  stop  is  peculiar  also  to 
the  female  imperatives  with  first  person  object,  e.g.  male  diwai-dja* 
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"see  me!"  female  diwai-tc'",  male  diwai-k'lgi,  "see  us!"  female 
diwaik%k'^. 

Interrogative  forms  differ  from  the  two  classes  of  forms  that  we  have 
discussed  in  that  the  males  and  females  each  use  distinctive  suflaxes  or 
enclitics.  The  ordinary  interrogative  has  an  added  -n  for  the  male 
forms,  with  stress  accent  and  falling  (not  rising)  tone  on  the  preceding 
vowel,  e.g.  'au'asin  "is  there  fire?"  The  corresponding  female  form  has 
a  final  lengthened  vowel,  generally  of  the  same  quality  as  the  original 
vowel,  with  stress  accent  and  falling  tone,  e.g.  'au'asi  "is  there  fire?" 
But  certain  forms  in  -a  have  the  female  interrogative  in  -i,  e.g.  male 
tsIewaVawa-randjdn  "did  I  make  a  noise?"  female  tsl^wal'awarandji; 
further,  forms  ending  in  a  diphthong  or  consonant  take  -yi  in  the  fe- 
male form,  e.g.  male  ga'ldyau-ndn  "crying,"  female  gd'ldyau-yi .  The 
female  interrogative  of  the  demonstrative  lengthens  the  male  -e,  e.g. 
male  aidje'en  "that  one?"  female  aidje'e. 

Another  interrogative,  more  emphatic  than  the  preceding,  is  really 
an  enclitic,  male  no,  and  female  ga,  appended  to  the  appropriate  sex 
form,  e.g.  male  tsIewaVasi'nuga  no,  "are  you  (pi.)  making  a  noise?" 
female  tsl^wal'asi^nuk'gd. 

As  we  have  seen,  most  Yana  words  have  distinct  male  and  female 
forms.  There  are  certain  words,  however,  which  are  alike  in  the  speech 
of  both  sexes.  These  are:  1.  the  syntactic  particles  (ai,  third  person 
subjective;  aitc\  article;  dji,  article  with  first  person  possessive;  dju, 
article  with  second  person  possessive;  k',  possessive  of  third  person; 
gi,  objective  particle);  2.  the  substantive  verbs  u  "it  is"  and  M  "it  is 
.  .  .  who  .  .  .";  3.  certain  passive  forms  which  end  in  a  long  vowel 
(e.g.  ap'djiward  "he  was  killed",  Vim'i  "to  be  told"). 

Furthermore,  final  short  vowels  are  elided  before  words  beginning 
with  a  smooth  vowel,  so  that  within  the  sentence  or  phrase  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  sex  forms  sometimes  disappears.  In  such  cases  the 
original  form  of  the  consonant  appears,  e.g.  male  p'adi  "place"  and 
female  p'of*  appear  as  male  aiic'  p'ad  aidja  "the  place  there"  and 
aitc'  p'ad  aitc'"  respectively.  There  are  also  morphological  processes 
that  demand  a  reduction  of  absolute  forms  within  the  word  to  a  form 
that  corresponds  to  the  female  form,  e.g.  male  daluwi  "both  hands," 
female  dalu\v\  takes  the  form  daluw^-  in  certain  cases,  e.g.  male 
daluw^k'i^a  "his  hands",  female  daluw^k'i. 

The  sex  forms  of  Yana,  to  summarize  our  data,  seem  to  be  derived 
from  two  psychologically  distinct  sources.  In  the  minority  of  cases  we 
are  dealing  with  distinctive  sex  particles.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  female  forms  can  be  best  explained  as  abbreviated  forms  which  in 
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origin  had  nothing  to  do  with  sex  but  which  are  speciaUzed  female 
applications  or  reduced  forms  suggested  by  the  phonetic  and  morpho- 
logic economy  of  the  language.  Possibly  the  reduced  female  forms  con- 
stitute a  conventionalized  symbolism  of  the  less  considered  or 
ceremonious  status  of  women  in  the  community.  Men,  in  dealing  with 
men,  speak  fully  and  deliberately;  where  women  are  concerned,  one 
prefers  a  clipped  style  of  utterance!  However  this  may  be,  the  female 
fonns  of  Yana  are  now  a  complex  and  completely  formalized  system 
which  contrasts  in  many  ways  with  the  parallel  system  of  forms  used 
by  males  in  addressing  males. 


INTERNAL  LINGUISTIC  EVIDENCE  SUGGESTIVE 
OF  THE  NORTHERN  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAVAHO* 

Internal  linguistic  evidence  for  inferences  as  to  cultural  antecedents 
is  not  in  much  favor  among  cultural  anthropologists  at  the  present  time, 
and  this  for  two  reasons.  Such  hnguistic  evidence  is  often,  if  not  generally, 
tricky  as  to  what  of  a  factual  nature  can  be  gathered  from  it,  for  words 
may  change  their  meanings  radically  and,  furthermore,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  tell  whether  community  of  nomenclature  rests  on  early  linguistic 
relationship  or  on  linguistic  borrowing  attending  cultural  diffusion.  In  the 
second  place  linguistic  evidence  is  difficult  to  handle,  full  of  phonologic 
pitfalls,  requiring  a  closeness  of  knowledge  that  is  often  out  of  proportion 
to  what  little  can  be  obtained  from  it  for  tangible  cultural  inference. 
Nevertheless  at  its  best  linguistic  evidence,  properly  controlled,  may 
throw  an  unexpected  light  on  remote  cultural  perspectives.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  as  our  descriptive  and  comparative  knowledge  of 
unwritten  languages  increases,  their  value  for  cultural  reconstructions 
and  other  kinds  of  inference — not  least  among  which  is  elimination  of 
theoretically  conceivable  possibilities — will  grow  in  importance.  It  is 
natural  that  in  the  Americanistic  field  linguistic  evidence  has  yet  yielded 
but  a  scanty  return  to  the  historian  of  culture,  but  this  need  not  continue 
to  be  the  case  indefinitely. 

I  shall  try  to  show  that  there  is  tangible  evidence  in  Navaho  itself  for 
the  secondary  origin  of  apparently  fundamental  elements  of  Navaho  cul- 
ture, such  as  agriculture,  and  that  such  evidence  seems  to  point  to  an 
early  association  of  the  culture  of  these  people  with  a  more  northern 
environment  than  their  present  one.  It  may  be  said — and  with  justice — 
that  the  distribution  of  the  Athapaskan  languages  is  such  as  to  make  this 
historical  theory  as  good  as  certain,  but  dialectic  distribution  is  external, 
rather  than  internal,  linguistic  evidence.  It  is  conceivable,  if  not  plausible, 
that  the  Athapaskan-speaking  tribes  were  originally  massed  in  the  South- 
west and  gradually  rayed  out  to  the  north  in  successive  waves  of  migra- 
tion. One  might  argue  that  the  Navaho  and,  to  a  greater  degree,  the 
various  Apache  tribes  present  the  non-Pueblo  aspect  they  do,  not 
because  of  their  relative  recency  in  the  area  of  Pueblo  cultural  develop- 
ment but  because,  like  the  Walapai  and  other  Yuman  tribes  of  Arizona, 
they  represent  a  simpler  and  more  archaic  Southwestern  culture,  which 
proved  impervious,  aside  from  a  late  Pueblo  veneer,  to  the  influence  of 
the  more  elaborate  cultures  in  their  neighborhood.  It  is  true  that  the 

*  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  38  (1936) :  224-235. 
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linguistic  homogeneity  of  the  Southern  Athapaskan  dialects  is  such  and 
the  dialectic  cleavages  in  the  Northern  Athapaskan  area  are  so  profound 
that  the  suggested  theory  fails  to  carry  conviction  either  to  the  linguist 
or  to  the  ethnologist,  but  here  again  we  are  dealing  with  external  lin- 
guistic evidence.  This  external  evidence  is  far  more  compelling  than  can 
be  any  evidence  derived  from  details  of  dialectic  structure  or  vocabulary, 
for  it  is  more  direct  and  sweeping.  None  the  less,  the  more  elusive  internal 
lingTiistic  evidence  has  its  place  in  giving  confirmation  to  a  hypothesis 
based  on  hnguistic  distributions. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  large  amount  of  relevant  cultural  evidence 
packed  away  in  the  vocabularies  of  Navaho  and  Apache.  For  the  present 
I  must  content  myself  with  considerations  based  on  the  study  of  four 
words  or  groups  of  words. 

1.  The  Navaho  word  for  "gourd"  is  '^d^*'.^  The  word  is  used  both  for 
the  plant  and  for  the  "gourd  dipper,  ladle. "^  The  "gourd  rattle,"  on  the 
other  hand,  is  otherwise  named  ('^7a-^).'  But  'ad^-'  means  not  only 
"gourd  ladle"  but  "dipper,  ladle,  spoon"  in  geperal,  the  gourd  ladle  being 
the  ladel  or  spoon  par  excellence.  Hence  we  find  the  earthen  spoon  called 
"mud  '^d^-'  "  or  "earth  'kdh-\"  while  the  modern  tablespoon  is  called 
"metal  (<flint)  '^d^-'."^  Now  the  term  'ade-'  (in  form  a  possessed 
noun  -de"'  with  indefinite  possessive  prefix  'k-  "somebody's"  or  "some- 
thing's") means  not  only  "gourd,"  "gourd  ladle,"  and  "ladle,  spoon"  in 
general,  a  natural  family  of  words,  but  also  "horn"  or  rather  "some- 
body's, some  animal's  horn"  (de  "horn"  as  absolute;  '^-dfe-'  "an  animal's 
horn,"  parallel  to  bi-d^-'  "his  [animal's]  horn").  In  no  other  Athapaskan 
dialect  does  'adfe-'  or  its  dialectic  equivalent  mean  "gourd"  or  "gourd 
ladle,"  while,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  it  is  only  in  Apache  that  it  means 
not  only  "horn"  but  also  "ladle"  in  general.  In  Chiricahua  Apache*  we 
have  possessed  -dh''  "horn  (of  animal)"  and  'id^-'  "cup,  dish,  dipper"; 
in  Mescalero  Apache  -d^-  "horn  (of  animal)"  and  'id^-  "cup,  dish, 
dipper."  In  both  Navaho  and  Apache  'ad^-',  'id^-',  'id^-,  in  its  meaning 
of  "gourd  ladle"  or  "dipper,"  keeps  its  indefinite  possessive  prefix 
'k-,  'i-,  when  itself  possessed,  e.g.,  Nav.  be-'M^*'  (assimilated  from 
*bi-ad^-')  "his  gourd  ladle,"  Chiricahua  Apache  bi-'id^-'  "his  dipper," 
ISlescalero  Apache  bi-'idfe-.  This  does  not  in  the  least  prove  that  Navaho 

'  See,  e.g.,  Franciscans,  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Navaho  Language,  2  vols.  (St. 
Michaels,  Arizona,  1912),  1:  99,  sub  "gourd";  2:  13,  sub  ade',  where  it  is  defined  as 
Cucurhita. 

*  See  Franciscans,  An  Ethnologic  Dictionary  of  the  Navaho  Language  (St  Mi- 
chaels, Arizona,  1910). 

*  Ibid.,  p.  401. 

*  Vocabulary ,  1:  186,  sub  "spoon." 

'  My  Chiricahua  and  Mescalero  Apache  forms  are  quoted  from  manuscript 
material  kindly  put  at  my  disposal  by  Dr  Harry  Hoijer. 
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'^-d^-'  "one's  horn"  and  '^d^-'  "gourd  ladle"  are  unrelated  words;  for 
we  have  other  examples  in  Southern  Athapaskan  of  double  possessives 
of  type  "his-one's  .  .  .";  e.g.,  Navaho  bi-t'^'  "his  (i.e.,  bird's)  feather," 
'^-t'^'  "a  (bird's)  feather,"  but  b^-'^t'^'  "his-one's-feather,"  i.e., 
"his  (secondarily  o^vned)  feather,  his  plume  (used  in  hair  decoration)." 
All  this  suggests  that  Navaho  'kdh''  "gourd  ladle"  originally  meant 
"ladle"  in  general  and  that  this  word  in  turn  originally  meant  "an  ani- 
mal's horn,"  reinterpreted  as  "horn  spoon,"  very  much  as  our  musical 
instrument,  the  "horn,"  originally  a  "ram's  horn"  used  for  blowing,  is 
now  a  brass  instrument  with  no  obvious  relation  to  an  animal's  horn. 
The  semantic  history  of  '^d^-'  would,  then,  be:  (1)  an  animal's  horn;  (2) 
ladle  made  of  horn;  (3)  any  ladle;  (4)  gourd  ladle;  (5)  the  gourd,  Cucur- 
hita,  of  which  ladles  are  made.  Stage  1  would  be  proto-Athapaskan;  2,  a 
dialectic  Northern  and  Pacific,  and  presumably  early  Southern,  develop- 
ment based  on  the  wide-spread  use  of  horn  for  spoons;  3,  a  Southern 
Athapaskan  transfer  of  meaning  due  to  the  fact  that  spoons  were  no 
longer  made  of  horn;  and  4  and  5,  a  specific  Navaho  (in  part  perhaps  also 
Apache)  development.  Inasmuch  as  stage  2  no  longer  has  validity  in 
Navaho,  the  meanings  of  the  word  group  into  two  disconnected  sets 
(1;  3-5),  so  that  'kdh''  is  now  felt  to  be  two  distinct  and  unrelated  words, 
the  more  so  as  it  is  tabooed  among  the  Navaho  to  use  the  horn  of  the 
deer  for  the  making  of  spoons.  My  interpreter  Albert  Sandoval  once 
volunteered  surprise  that  identically  the  same  Navaho  word  meant  both 
"a  horn"  and  "gourd,  gourd  ladle." 

If  we  turn  to  other  than  Southern  Athapaskan  dialects,  we  find  that 
the  absolute  *d6  "horn,"  the  possessed  *-dh-'  "horn  of  .  .  .  ,"  and  the  form 
with  indefinite  possessive  prefix  *ke-d^-'  "an  animal's  horn"  are  found  in 
both  of  the  two  other  Athapaskan  areas.  Corresponding  to  Navaho  d6 
we  have,  e.g.,  Kutchin  ^1  "horn"  and  Hupa  -de*-  (in  compounds);  cor- 
responding to  Navaho  -d^-'  w^e  have  Carrier  -de,  Chipewyan  -de  (Li) 
(Chipewyan  high  tone  =  Athapaskan  [Navaho,  Apache,  Sarsi,  Kutchin] 
low  tone).  Hare  -de,  Loucheux  -^i,  Kutchin  ^i',  Beaver  -de',  Sarsi  -dk\ 
Hupa  -de',  Kato  -de',  and  Mattole  -de';  while  Navaho  '^-d^-'  has  an 
exact  correspondent  in  Chipewyan  'e-de,  Hare  e-de,  Loucheux  e-^i,  Kutchin 
d'l-^i',  Batard  Loucheux  e-d^^e,  and  Hupa  ki-de',  all  meaning  "an  ani- 
mal's horn."  The  early  use  of  horn  for  spoons,  which  can  only  be  inferred 
for  Southern  Athapaskan,  is  linguistically  reflected  in  Hupa  kide'-kin', 
Uterally  "a  horn's  handle,"  whence  "spoon,"  and  in  Hare  ede-k'^a 
"cuiller  en  corne"  (Petitot:  k'^a  "plate,  bowl")  and  Sheep  Indian 
(esbatahot'ine)  ede-ka  "come  aplatie"  (Petitot),  whence  "spoon." 
Obviously,  to  the  Navaho  mind  '^d^*'  in  its  meaning  of  "gourd"  must  be 
referred  to  the  beginning  of  things,  for  the  term  is  used  in  ritual  and 
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mythology,  for  example  in  the  compound  term  Gourd  Children/  but  the 
feeling  of  the  Navaho  is  of  no  more  importance  in  the  historic  problem 
than  their  conviction  that  ly'  always  meant  "horse"  (though  we  can 
easily  prove  from  comparative  evidence  that  its  original  meaning  was 
"dog")  and  that  their  ancestors  became  acquainted  with  the  horse  not 
too  long  after  the  Emergence,  as  indicated  by  the  origin  legend  for  the 
creation  of  the  horse  in  the  four  cardinal  points  out  of  the  four  ritual- 
istically  proper  materials. 

Our  linguistic  analysis,  in  short,  points  unmistakably  to  two  things  of 
historical  interest:  that  the  gourd  is  not  an  original  element  of  Southern 
Athapaskan  culture;  and  that  horn  spoons,  not  directly  given  by  present- 
day  Navaho  culture,  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  known  to  the  remoter 
Athapaskan-speaking  ancestors  of  the  Navaho  or,  at  the  least,  to  early 
Southern  Athapaskan  culture.  These  inferences  go  well  with  a  theory  of 
immigration  of  the  Navaho  and  Apache  from  the  north  (or  east)  into  the 
Southwest.  Even  if  one  goes  no  further  than  to  infer  the  absence  of  the 
gourd  and  the  presence  of  horn  spoons  in  an  early  phase  of  the  culture  of 
the  Navaho-Apache  tribes,  the  illumination  brought  by  a  close  analysis 
of  Navaho  '^de*'  and  its  Apache  cognates  is  useful  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  period  antedating  the  massive  influence  of  the  Pueblos  on  the 
Navaho  and  the  Apache  tribes. 

2.  The  Navaho  verb  for  "seed  lies"  is  -s^s,  a  perfective  neuter,  e.g., 
sis^s  "the  seed  lies,"  ns^s  "the  seed  lies  in  a  row."  The  original  meaning 
of  these  forms  is  obviously  not  specifically  "the  seed  lies"  but,  more  gen- 
erally, "the  mass  of  finely  divided  particles  (e.g.,  grain,  sand)  hes."  A  cor- 
responding active  verb,  n^-sks,  means,  for  instance,  not  merely,  "I  scatter 
the  seed,"^  but  also  "I  let  the  mass  (of  grain,  sand)  spill  (e.g.,  out  of  a 
bag);  I  sprinkle  it  (e.g.,  sand,  water)."  I  can  find  no  cognate  for  these 
verbs  in  the  material  available  to  me  from  other  Athapaskan  dialects,  and 
the  inference — as  so  often  in  analogous  Athapaskan  cases  of  apparently 
isolated  verbs — is  that  we  probably  have  here  a  dialectic  denominative 
formation,  i.e.,  a  secondary  set  of  verbs  based  on  a  noun. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  Navaho  phonology  that  all  verb  stems 
beginning  in  s  (after  vowels)  are  contracted  products  of  a  "classifier"  -1- 
and  either  z  or  y;  in  other  words,  -sks  must  go  back  to  either  -1-zas  or 
-1-y^.  The  perfective  neuter  *si-l-zks  or  *si-l-y^s  is  analogous  in  form  to 
such  a  perfective  neuter  verb  as  silco-z^  "the  fabric  lies."  But  what  is  the 
underlying  z^s  or  y^s?  Quite  obviously,  "snow,"  Navaho  z^s,  y^s  (these 
two  forms,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  more  archaic,  constitute  one  of  the 
few  cases  of  dialectic  difference  within  Navaho).  Hence  the  verb  sis^s 

•  Ethnologic  Dictionary,  pp.  351,  353. 

^  See,  e.g.,  Vocabulary,  sub  "broadcast  (in  sowing)." 

'  c  =  ts. 
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must  have  meant,  originally,  "it  lies  like  (flakes  of)  snow,'^  whence  "the 
seed  lies";  the  derived  active  verb  n^-s^s  originally  meant  "I  scatter  it 
about  (so  that  it  Hes)  like  snow,"  whence  "I  sow  the  seed  broadcast." 

As  in  the  preceding  case,  while  the  present  cultural  term  is  not  wide- 
spread in  Athapaskan  but  is  confined  to  Navaho  (or  Southern  Athapas- 
kan),  it  is  not  difiicult  to  establish  a  close  connection  with  a  universal 
Athapaskan  term  of  differing  cultural  connotation.  Athapaskan  *ydxs^ 
"snow"  is  found  in  the  majority  of  Athapaskan  dialects:  Ingalik  yi^,  Ba- 
bine  yis  (Jenness),  Carrier  y9S,  Chipewyan  ykd  (Li),  Slave  iah.  Hare, 
Dogrib  z^ah,  Loucheux  ziow,  Kutchin  zah,  Kaska  zds  (Jenness),  Beaver 
yas,  Sarsi  zas,  Kwalhioqua  yaxs,  Hupa  yahs,^°  Kato  yas,  Mattole 
yas,  Jicarilla  Apache  zas,  Mescalero,  Chiricahua  zas.  The  original  mean- 
ing of  the  Athapaskan  word  is  not  "snow"  in  general  but  specifically 
"snow  lying  on  the  ground;""  another  common  Athapaskan  term,  repre- 
sented by  Navaho  cM,  means  "snowdrift"  or  "falling  snow."  This 
restricted  meaning,  "snow  lying  on  the  ground,"  is  clearly  the  proto- 
type of  the  present  Navaho  term  for  "the  seed  lies."  To  summarize,  a 
non-agricultural  term  ("snow  lying  on  the  ground")  takes  on  a  trans- 
ferred and  more  general  meaning  in  a  classificatory  verb  "the  finely 
divided  particles  lie  [snow-like]  on  the  ground")  and,  in  a  secondary, 
agricultural  environment,  advances  to  the  technical  meaning  of  "the 
seed  lies."  No  other  sequence  of  meanings  fits  the  linguistic  facts. 

3.  The  Navaho  word  for  "corn"  is  na'd4''.  The  second  element,  -d4'', 
occurs  in  a  number  of  compound  nouns  referring  to  plants  in  which  it 
tends  to  be  translated  "corn"  by  Navaho  interpreters,  e.g.,  ha-sc6-'d4"' 
"box-thorn,"  approximately  "god-corn"  (ha-§^6''  is  a  familiar  Navaho 
god  name  and,  in  slightly  abbreviated  form,  is  the  first  element  in  the 
native  term  for  the  Talking  God);  Si''d4"  "buckthorn,"  perhaps 
"bitter  corn"  (cf.  di^i"  "it  is  bitter")  ;ma'i-d4*'  "cedar-berries,"  literally 
"coyote-corn;"  gahc6hd4"'  "winterfat,"  literally  "jackrabbit-corn."  The 
reason  why,  in  compounds  such  as  these,  -d4*'  is  translated  "com" 
rather  than  "food,"  which  is  obviously  more  logical  in  such  terms  as 
"coyote-food"  and  "jackrabbit-food,"  is  probably  the  use  of  the  ab- 
breviated -d4''  for  "corn"  in  possessed  forms  (e.g.,  §id4"'  "my  com")  in- 
stead of  the  fuller  nk-d4"'  of  the  absolutive.  But  it  is  quite  easy  to  prove 
that  -d4"'  is  not,  in  any  true  sense,  abbreviated  from  n^-d4*'  "corn"  but, 

'  My  reason  for  reconstructing  to  high-toned  *yd,xs  rather  than  low-toned  *y^xs 
is  too  technical  to  give  here. 

1"  The  Hupa  word  means  not  "snow"  but  "white  frost  (on  trees)." 
"  See,  e.g.,  Fang-Kuei  Li,  "A  List  of  Chipewyan  Stems,"  InternationalJ  ournal 
of  American  Linguistics,  7  (1933) :  146:  "yk6  snow  on  the  ground,"  similarly,  for 
Chipewyan,  L.  Le  Goff,  Dictionnaire  Frangais-Montagnais  (Lyons,  Marseilles,  and 
Rome,  i916),  sub  "neige  tomb6e";  for  Carrier  see  A.  G.  Morice,  The  Carrier  Lan- 
guage,2vols.  CModlingbeiWien,1932),  1:25,  where  yes  (ouryag)  "snow"  contrasts 
with  eel  (our  §al)  "snow  (heavy  and  not  yet  settled).'- 
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on  the  contrary',  is  an  old  term  for  "food"  which  hngers,  somewhat 
disguised,  in  such  compounds  as  have  been  quoted  and  in  possessed 
forms  for  "com"  (sid4-'  "my  food"  par  excellence,  whence  "my  com"). 
This  interpretation,  not  clear  to  the  Navaho  himself  because  the  word 
in  actual  use  for  "food"  is  ci-ya-n  and  he  therefore  feels  that  the  primary 
meaning  of  -d4-'  is,  or  should  be,  "corn,"  is  at  once  made  plausible  from 
within  Navaho  when  we  compare  -d4''  with  the  mediopassive  imperfec- 
tive  neuter  verb  -d4  "to  be  eatable"  (e.g.,  yid4  "it  is  eatable"),  itself 
closely  related  to  the  durative  transitive  verb  -y4  "to  eat  it"  (from  which 
^i-ya-n  above  is  independently  derived).  It  looks,  therefore,  as  if  -d4*' 
originally  meant  "what  is  eatable,"  i.e.,  "food,"  secondarily  "corn"  in 
possessed  forms. 

The  n^--  oi-  n^-d4''  is  quite  obscure  to  the  Navaho.  It  seems  to  follow 
no  obvious  analogy  and  cannot  be  equated  with  the  common  n^--  "about, 
here  and  there"  of  continuative  verbs.  One  might  venture  n^-d4*',  origi- 
nally "com  is  here  and  there,"  whence  "planted  corn,  standing  com," 
finally  generahzed  to  "com."  This  is  to  be  taken  no  more  seriously,  how- 
ever, than  an  attempt  to  see  our  common  word  tide  in  the  -tide  of 
eventide,  whereas  every  historical  student  of  English  knows  that  this 
compounded  -tide  is  a  survival  of  an  old  word  tide  synonymous  with  time 
and  cognate  with  Danish  tid  and  German  Zeit.  Our  problem  cannot  be 
considered  completely  solved  until  we  have  done  more  than  plausibly 
surmise  that  -d4"'  originally  meant  "food"  and  have  found  a  linguistically 
unforced  explanation  of  n^--.  The  former  requirement  is  met  by  a  con- 
sideration of  Athapaskan  cognates,  which  reconstruct  to  *dan-§  (itself 
reduced  from  *de-han-e  "that  which  is  eaten,  food,"  relative  form  in 
*-6  of  *de-han,  whence  *-dan,  "to  be  eaten,  to  be  eatable"),  possessed 
form  *-dan-e',  *-dan-e'  "food  of  .  .  .  ."  Chipe^vyan  d^ne  (Li),  possessed 
-dune,  Sarsidani,  Mescalero  Apache  dan,  possessed  -dan  and  -d4*',  Chiri- 
cahua  Apache  dan,  possessed  -dan  (also  -d4''  in  na'd4''  "corn,"  perhaps 
borrowed  from  Navaho),  Hupa  possessed  -da-n'  in  -dan'  sa'a-n  "food  of 
.  .  .  is  lying"  =  ".  .  .  is  saving  with  food,"  Mattole  possessed  -da-ne'  "pos- 
session, property"  (presumably  a  meaning  enlarged  from  "food").  These 
forms  enable  us  to  understand  the  exact  status  of  Navaho  -d4''.  It  is  not 
the  reflex  of  the  primary  *dane  "food"  but  of  its  possessed  form  *-danl' 
"food  of . . .";  the  former  (exemplified  by  Chipewyan  d^ne,  Sarsi  dani,  and 
Apache  dan  [read  dan,  for  an  old  Southern  Athapaskan  *dan,  monosyl- 
labic, would  have  yielded  Navaho,  Apache  *dan,  while  an  old  Athapaskan 
*ddn  would  have  given  Navaho,  Apache  *d4])  would  have  resulted  in 
Navaho  *dani,  *dan.  The  Apache  possessed  forms  in  -dan  are  merely 
generalized  from  the  absolutive  dan,  the  variant  Mescalero  -d4''  "food 
of  ...  "  being  the  tme  reflex  of  Athapaskan  -*dan-6'  and  an  exact 
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cognate  of  Navaho  -d4*'  "corn."  We  see,  therefore,  that  on  strictly 
hnguistic  grounds  such  Navaho  forms  as  m^'i-d4''  mean,  not  "coyote- 
food,"  but  "coyote's  food."  This  makes  it  doubly  impossible  to  interpret 
n^-d4*'  as  "com  here  and  there,"  which  form,  if  it  ever  existed,  would 
have  to  yield  *n^'dan  in  Navaho.  We  are  driven  to  infer  that  n^-d4'' 
originally  meant  "food  of  n^--,"  whatever  n^--  may  be. 

Once  we  see  that  na*-  must  have  referred  to  certain  beings,  human  or 
animal,  whose  food  was  corn,  we  advance  rapidly  to  a  satisfactory 
linguistic  solution.  Many  Athapaskan  dialects  have  reflexes  of  an  old 
word  for  "enemy,  aliens,"  occurring  in  two  forms  (*na'',  na*-  in  com- 
pounds, and,  with  indefinite  possessive  prefix,  *ke-(de-)n^-',  *ke-na--  in 
compounds).  These  words  are  frequently  used  to  refer  to  specific  neigh- 
boring tribes.  Examples  of  *ke-n^-',  *ke-de-n^-'  (*de-  is  collective)  and 
compounded  *l<e-n^--  are:  Carrier  9-d-na,  Chipewyan  '^-na  (Li)  "enemy, 
Cree  Indian,"  Slave  e-na-kie  "Eskimo,"  Hare  e-h-da  "enemy,"  e-na-ke 
"Eskimo,"  Dogrib  e-h-da,  Loucheux  9-ne  "enemy,  Eskimo,"  Batard 
Loucheux  a-ra-ke  "Eskimo,"  Kutchin  ^^-k^di  (contracted  from  *Sa-n^--) 
"Eskimo,"  Hupa  ki-na'  "Yurok  Indian,"  Navaho  '^-n^-',  Mescalero, 
Chiricahua  Apache  'i-nd^-.  (The  -kie,  -ke,  -k''6i  of  some  of  these  forms, 
analogous  to  Navaho  -k^,  is  a  plural  animate  suffix.)  The  old  com- 
pounded form  without  indefinite  prefix,  *n^--,  is  illustrated  in  Chipewyan 
na-t'i-i  "enemy"  (Petitot)  (literally,  "the  one  who  acts  as  an  enemy") 
and,  presumably,  in  Kato  na-fial  "orphan"  (from  "alien"  +  "child, 
little").  In  Navaho  this  n^*-  is  found  in  compound  nouns,  particularly 
such  as  refer  to  foreign  peoples,  e.g.,  na'laii  "Comanche  Indians"  (from 
"enemy-many- the"),  nk'-st6ii  "Zuni  Indians"  (contracted  from  n^-yist'42i 
"enemy"  +  "the  ones  who  are  blackened"),  n^-§gdli  (apparently  made 
over,  in  accordance  with  the  Navaho  tribal  name  pattern,  from  m^-sgall 
"Mescalero"), ^2  n^-t6-h6  "Laguna  Indians"  (apparently  also  "Isleta 
Indians"?).  The  last  of  these  tribal  names  is  interpreted  as  "enemies  at 
the  water"  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers^^  but  a  more  natural  interpretation 
is  to  take  the  name  as  a  relative  in  -I  (assimilated  to  -6)  from  n^-to-h 
"enemy-river,"  presumably  an  old  name  for  the  San  Jose  (and  Rio 
Grande?),  in  contrast  to  the  two  normal  interpretations  of  to-h,  namely 
San  Juan  River  and  Little  Colorado  River,  the  two  rivers  in  or  near  the 
old  Navaho  habitat  which  never  completely  dry  up.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  place  name  n^-t6-(h)  sik^i'  given  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  for 
Grant,  New  Mexico  (natqo  sakai),"  hterally  "the  enemy  river  has  its 
legs  distended,"  "(where)  the  San  Jose  turns  crotch-wise."  The  point  is 

"  See  Vocabulary,  1:127,  sub  "Mescalero  Apache." 

^^  Ibid.,  2:135,  sub  ndtqoho;  better  "at  the  river,"  for  this  name  is  based  on 
t6'h,  possessed  -t6-h,  "river  which  does  not  dry  up,"  rather  than  on  t6  "water." 
"/bid.,  1:226. 
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of  some  importance  linguistically  as  indicating  that  Navaho  compounds 
in  n^--  "enemy"  not  only  mean  ".  .  .  enemies"  but  also  "enemy  .  .  ."  In 
other  words,  both  n^-to-h  and  n^-d4*'  are  archaic  Navaho  words  which 
qualify  basic  nouns  ("river"  and  "food")  by  referring  them  to  the  enemy, 
in  this  case  the  Pueblo  Indians. 

The  Navaho  word  for  "com,"  nk'd^'',  in  summary,  which  can  be  an- 
alyzed with  great  probability  into  an  older  "food  of  the  enemy," 
"Pueblo  food,"  implies  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Navaho,  an 
agricultural  people  in  historic  times,  were  still  thinking  of  com  as  an  alien 
food.  Later  on,  when  they  had  adopted  com  as  a  staple  and  had  built  so 
much  of  their  myth  and  ritual  around  it  that  it  was  inconceivable  to 
them  that  there  could  be  anything  alien  about  it,  they  could  not  possibly 
feel  the  na--  of  their  word  for  "com"  as  akin  to  the  -n^-'  of  'an^-'  "enemy" 
and  the  n^--  of  tribal  names.  The  sentiments  clustering  about  the  two 
terms  had  become  irreconcilable. 

4.  There  is  a  curious  verb  stem  in  Navaho  which  seems  to  be  used  only 
in  certain  quite  specialized  verbs;  this  stem  has  the  forms:  imperfective 
-k^-h  (probably  error  for  -kfe-h),  perfective  -kj,  progressive  and  future 
-k^-l,  usitative  and  iterative  -k6-h,  optative  -k^-l.  It  is  used  in  an  idio- 
matic verb  referring  to  sleeplessness,  e.g.,  iterative  bit  sicdnak^-h  "sleep- 
lessness always  bothers  me,"  perfective  bit  sicankj  "I  have  been  sleep- 
less." The  form  of  the  verb  is  such  (bi^  "sleep"  is  subject;  -ca-  "away 
from"  is  preceded  by  the  indirect  pronominal  object)  as  to  suggest  that 
the  verb  stem  refers  to  a  specific  type  of  movement.  My  interpreter, 
Albert  Sandoval,  had  no  notion  what  the  underlying  metaphor  was  but 
said  he  felt,  somehow,  that  there  was  a  reference  to  gliding  movement 
in  it:  "sleep  glides  (slips)  away  from  me."  There  is  no  linguistic  support 
for  this  feeling,  which  is  hardly  more  than  an  ad  hoc  interpretation  to  fit 
the  linguistic  form.  This  obscure  verb,  as  Sandoval  pointed  out,  must 
have  the  same  stem,  in  its  progressive  form  (-k^-1),  as  the  sacred  name  of 
the  owl,  6ahalxe-l  yit  na-k^li  "darkness  with-it  the-one-who-comes- 
gliding(?)-back,  the  one  who  comes  gliding  (?)  back  with  darkness." 
The  image  of  gliding  is  not  so  apposite  here.  The  simple  progressive 
form,  which  would  be  *yike-t  "it  glides  (?)  along,"  is  not  in  use  in  Navaho. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  these  isolated  forms  except  to  see  in 
them  survivals  of  an  old  set  of  verbs  of  movement  which  perhaps  still 
occur  in  other  Athapaskan  dialects. 

Turning  to  Chiricahua  Apache,  we  find  the  verb  stem:  imperfective 
momentaneous  -k^-  (continuative  -k6),  perfective  -kj,  progressive  and 
future  -k6-t,  usitative  and  iterative  -k6,  optative  (evidently  transferred 
from  imperfective)  momentaneous  -k^-  (continuative  -k6).  Its  meaning 
is  given  as  "several  mn,  trot,"  which  is  by  no  means  easy  to  reconcile 
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with  the  hypothetical  "ghde"  of  the  Navaho  words.  If  the  Navaho  and 
Chiricahua  Apache  words  are  historically  related,  as  is  indicated  by  their 
strict  formal  parallehsm,  it  must  be  because  each  dialect  has  developed 
specialized  meanings  that  diverge  from  a  third  term.  Now  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  meanings  of  the  Northern  and  Pacific  Athapaskan  verb 
stems  which  are  demonstrably  cognate  to  the  Southern  Athapaskan 
stems  is  such  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  what  this  third  term  must  have 
been.  The  following  table  of  stem  forms  gives  a  summary  of  dialectic 
meanings  and  of  phonetic  equivalents  for  four  selected  stems  of  the  set : 


MOMEN- 

TANEOUS 

Imper- 

Peetective 

Proghessive 

contintjative 
Imperfective 

FECTIVE 

Athapaskan 

*-ke-°x 

*-k^n 

*-U-\ 

*-k^ 

1.  Ingalik  "to  travel  by  canoe" 

-kaix 

-kan 

-kal 

2.  Loucheux       (ditto) 

-kai 

M 

-ka 

3.  Kutchin          (ditto) 

-k-6i 

-k-s?i 

-k"d- 

4.  Carrier            (ditto) 

-keh 

-kei 

-kal 

-ke 

5.  Beaver            (ditto) 

-ke 
(read 

-keh?) 

-ki 

-kel 

6.  Hare               (ditto) 

-ke 

-ke 

7.  Chipewyan     (ditto) 

-kaih 

-ki 

-ka 

8.  Sarsi  "to  travel  by  canoe;  to 

go  for  trade" 

-k^h 

-ki 
(-kin- be- 
fore 
vocalic 
suffix) 

-kdl 

9.  Ts'ets'aut  "to  travel  by  canoe" 

-ki- 

-ke- 

10.  Chasta  Costa     (ditto) 

-xe 

11.  Hupa  "to  travel  by  canoe;  sev- 

eral objects  float" 

-xiw 

-xir) 

-xil 

-xe* 

12.  Mattole  "to  travel  by  canoe" 

-kxi-x 

-kxiq 

-kxi-1 

(relative 

form) 

13.  Kato  "several  bathe" 

-ke' 

(transferred 

from  cont. 

pf.,       it., 

and  opt.?) 

14.  Chiricahua    Apache    "several 

■. 

run, trot" 

-ki- 

-kl 

-ke-i 

-kk 

15.  Navaho    (only  as  survival   in 

obscure  forms) 

-ke-h 
(read 
-ki-h?) 

-ki 

-ki-l 
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The  histon'  of  the  meaning  of  these  verb  stems  is  now  reasonably  clear. 
The  primary  meaning  of  the  Athapaskan  verb  stems  may  have  been 
"several  objects  (or  persons)  move  in  the  water,  float"  (see  Hupa  and 
Kato  above),  whence  "the  group  travels  on  the  water,  to  travel  by 
canoe  (as  one  of  a  canoe-party)."  Both  meanings  are  preserved  in  Hupa. 
The  latter  meaning,  however,  may  well  have  been  the  primary  one. 
The  specific  meaning  of  a  group  traveling  by  water  seems,  under  changed 
environmental  conditions,  to  have  taken  on  a  new  meaning  in  Chiricahua 
Apache  ("several  run,  trot"),  though  the  old  plural  or  collective  implica- 
tion is  still  preserved.  In  Sarsi  the  meaning  of  "to  travel  by  canoe"  is  now 
felt  to  be  rather  archaic  and  to  belong  to  myth  and  story.  The  natural 
meaning  today  is  "to  go  to  trade,  to  go  (by  foot  or  horse-back)  in  order 
to  shop;"  this  is  developed  from  "to  go  by  boat  (or  canoe)  in  order  to 
trade  at  a  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  trading  post,"  itself  specialized  from  the 
conmion  Athapaskan  meaning  "to  travel  by  canoe."  Here  too  the 
gradual  passage  to  a  typical  Plains  life,  with  little  or  no  use  of  water 
craft,  has  brought  about  a  redefinition  of  a  familiar  set  of  words.  The 
Navaho  words  seem  to  stem  from  an  old  meaning  "to  travel  by  canoe," 
naturally  entirely  effaced  from  tribal  memory.  A  generalized  meaning 
"to  float,"  applying  to  singular  as  well  as  plural  subject,  cannot  be 
assumed  for  early  Navaho  because  there  is  no  evidence  anywhere  in 
Athapaskan  for  a  reflex  of  *-k^-°x  in  the  sense  of  "one  person  floats"  and 
because  all  Athapaskan  dialects  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  difference 
between  singular  and  plural  forms  of  verb  stems  referring  to  characteristic 
types  of  movement.  "I  become  sleepy,"  in  other  words,  seems  originally 
to  have  meant  "Sleep  paddles  away  from  me;"  the  Owl  was  ritualistically 
described  as  "he  who  brings  Darkness  back  in  his  canoe,"  Such  locutions 
seem  to  stem  from  a  cultural  setting  in  which  travel  by  canoe  was  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  that  it  could  be  transferred  to  the  supernatural 
world. 

The  Navaho  na-k^-l  "he  comes  'gliding'  home"  (of  which  na-kell  in  the 
sacred  name  of  the  owl  is  the  relative  form)  is  contracted  from  an  old 
Athapai^kan  progressive  *nd-7e-(de-)k^-°l,  of  which  there  are  exact  reflexes 
in  many  of  the  other  dialects,  e.g.,  Sarsi  na-Ti-kal  "he's  coming  back  on  a 
boat,  he's  returning  from  shopping;"  Beaver  na-7a-kit  (read  -kel?)  "he  is 
paddling  back;"'^  Carrier  na-s-ket  (contracted  from  *na-7e-§-k4-"J)  "I  am 
again  navigating,  I  am  returning  by  boat;"'^  Ingalik  n9-79-d8-kal  "he 
paddles  again."" 

'*  Pliny  Earle  Goddard,  Beaver  Dialect,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Anthropological  Papers,  10  (1917):  506. 

'«  Morice,  The  Carrier  Language,  1:  279. 

"John  W.  Chapman,  Ten'a  Texts  and  Tales  from  Anvik,  Alaska,  American 
Ethnological  Society,  Publications,  6  (1914):  158,  1.1. 
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The  evidence  collected  in  this  paper  may  now  be  summarized.  (1)  It  is 
assumed  that  there  is  important  external  linguistic  evidence,  distribu- 
tional in  character,  to  provide  a  prima  facie  probability  of  the  northern 
origin  of  the  Navaho  and  Apache.  All  the  Southern  Athapaskan  dialects 
(Navaho,  Western  Apache,  Mescalero  and  Chiricahua  Apache,  Jicarilla 
Apache,  Lipan,  and  Kiowa  Apache)  obviously  form  a  close-knit  dialectic 
unity  which  contrasts  with  the  more  complex  dialectic  ramifications  of 
Pacific  and  Northern  Athapaskan.  The  geographical  center  of  gravity  of 
these  languages,  in  short,  lies  in  the  north.  (2)  If  we  could  find  internal 
linguistic  evidence  in  Navaho,  of  cultural  implications,  tending,  as  it 
were,  to  free  Navaho  and  Navaho  culture  from  their  present  South- 
western environment,  the  initial  probabihty  of  a  northern  provenience 
would  be  strengthened.  Such  supplementary  strengthening  of  an  in- 
herently probable  hypothesis  is  suggested  by  the  linguistic  analysis  of 
four  Navaho  words  having  cultural  connotations.  The  cultural  inferences 
that  may  be  derived  from  this  analysis  are:  that  the  gourd  was  not 
originally  an  element  of  Southern  Athapaskan  culture;  that  spoons  in  this 
culture  were  originally  made  of  horn;  that  broadcast  sowing  of  seed  was 
foreign  to  the  culture;  that  maize,  a  staple  in  historic  times,  was  at  one 
time  felt  to  be  an  alien  food — in  other  words,  that  the  Southwestern 
agricultural  complex  was  originally  lacking;  and  that  a  glimpse,  faint 
but  not  to  be  lightly  argued  away,  may  be  had  of  a  time  when  the 
Navaho,  or  Southern  Athapaskans  collectively,  made  use  of  canoes.  (3) 
All  of  these  inferences  deepen,  in  a  historical  sense,  the  cultural  gap  be- 
tween the  Navaho  and  the  Pueblos.  This  gap  is  already  given,  in  a  de- 
scriptive sense,  though  in  lesser  degree,  by  the  modern  ethnologic  evi- 
dence. The  first  four  of  the  cultural  inferences  we  have  listed  are  the- 
oretically compatible  with  a  non-Pueblo  Southwestern  cultural  setting 
and,  equally,  with  a  more  northern  setting.  The  last  of  these  inferences, 
if  valid,  points  more  positively  to  a  northern  setting. 

"Northern  origin"  does  not  in  the  least  imply  a  direct  line  of  move- 
ment from  north  to  south  across  the  Great  Basin.  Such  a  line  of  migra- 
tion is  most  improbable.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  movement  of  these 
peoples  proceeded  via  the  western  plains.  If  this  is  correct,  an  analysis  of 
Southern  Athapaskan  culture  would  aim  to  reveal  four  strata :  a  funda- 
mental northern  layer,  comparable  to  the  culture  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Mackenzie  basin;  an  early  western  Plains  adaptation,  more  archaic  in 
its  outlines  than  the  specialized  culture  of  the  Plains  as  now  defined  by 
ethnologists;  a  first  Southwestern  influence,  tending  to  assimilate  these 
tribes  to  the  relatively  simple  non-Pueblo  culture  of  the  Southwest;  and 
a  second,  distinctively  Pueblo,  Southwestern  influence.  To  these  must, 
naturally,  be  added  a  good  deal  of  Navaho  specialization  on  the  basis  of 
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the  Pueblo  influence.  The  disentanghng  of  these  various  layers  is  work 
for  the  future  and,  in  any  event,  is  hardly  likely  to  be  ever  more  than 
fragmentary.  Meanwhile,  the  geographical  sequence:  Chipewyan,  Sarsi, 
Ejowa  Apache,  Jicarilla  Apache,  Navaho,  may  stand  as  a  suggestion  of 
the  reality  of  the  historical  problem,  though,  no  doubt,  the  Plains  char- 
acter of  Sarsi  and  Kiowa  Apache  culture  is  in  each  instance  of  a  much 
later  type  than  the  hypothetical  Plains  influence  to  be  worked  out  for 
Navaho  cultural  antecedents. 


GLOTTALIZED  CONTINUANTS  IN  NAVAHO, 
NOOTKA,  AND  KWAKIUTL 

(with  a  note  on  indo-european)  * 

1,  It  IS  WELL  KNOWN  that  a  very  large  number  of  American  Indian 
languages  number  among  their  phonemes  glottalized  stops  and  affri- 
cates (e.g.  p,  t,  k,  q,  fc"',  5"',  c,  c).  Examples  of  such  languages  or  groups 
of  languages  are  Dakota,  Winnebago,  Ponca  and  other  Siouan  languages; 
Tonka wa;  Chitimacha;  Kootenay;  Salish  languages;  Sahaptin  lan- 
guages; Chinookan;  Tlingit;  Haida;  Tsimshian;  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka^; 
Chimakuan;  Athapaskan  languages  (e.g.  Navaho)^  Alsca;  Siuslaw; 
Coos;  Takelma;  Karok;  Shasta;  Achumawi  and  Atsugewi;  Pomo; 
Chimariko;  Yana;  Klamath  and  Modoc;  Kalapuya;  Yana;  Yurok; 
Yuki;  Wintun;  Yokuts;  Washo;  Keres;  Tanoan  languages;  Kiowa; 
Mayan  languages;  Quechua.  In  most  of  these  languages  the  glot- 
talized consonants  are  fortes,  as  in  Chinookan  and  Athapaskan;  in 
others,  as  in  Chitimacha  and  Taos  (Tanoan)  ,2  they  are  lenes.  In  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases  the  glottal  release  is  posterior  to  the 
oral  release,  precisely  as  in  Georgian  and  other  Caucasic  languages. 
These  glottahzed  consonants  are  sometimes  known  as  'ejectives'. 
In  some  languages,  however,  the  oral  and  glottal  releases  are  synchro- 
nous. An  example  of  a  language  having  glottahzed  consonants  of  this  type 
is  Southern  Paiute  (Shoshonean),  where  they  are  not  true  phonemes, 
however,  as  they  may  always  be  analyzed  into  stop  (or  affricate)  +  '^. 
2,  Less  common  than  glottalized  stops  and  affricates  are  glottalized 
continuants.  Voiceless  spirants  with  glottal  affection  are  well  attested 
in  Tlingit,  where  we  have  the  series :  s,  x,  x"",  x,  i"",  which  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  parallel  series  of  glottalized  stops  and 
affricates:  c,  /c,  /c"",  q,  q'^.  In  Chasta  Costa  (Athapaskan)  x  is  the  regular 
reflex  of  Athapaskan  k,  whose  more  common  dialectic  reflexes  are  k 
(e.g.  Navaho),  or  q  (e.g.  Hupa). 

*  Language,  14  (1938):  248-274. 

1  The  Navaho  forms  cited  in  this  paper  are  from  the  author's  field  notes.  The 
Nootka  forms  are  quoted  from  E.  Sapir  and  M.  Swadesh,  Nootka  Texts,  William 
Dwight  Whitney  Linguistic  Series  (Philadelphia,  Linguistic  Society  of  America, 
1939).  The  Kwakiutl  forms  are  quoted  from  F.  Boas'  writings  on  Kwakiutl,  par- 
ticularly: "Kwakiutl,"  in  his  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  40,  pt.  1  (Washington,  G.P.O.,  1911),  pp.  423-557; 
Ethnology  of  the  Kwakiutl,  pt.  2,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  35th  Annual  Re- 
port (Washington,  G.P.O.,  1921),  Vocabulary,  pp.  1389-1466;  "A  Revised  List  of 
Kwakiutl  Suffixes,"  International  Journal  of  American  Linguistics,  3(1924):  117- 
131;  "Notes  on  the  Kwakiutl  Vocabulary,"  ibid.,  6(1931)  :163-178. 

^Fide  Morris  Swadesh  and  George  L.  Trager  respectively. 

[225] 
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Of  greater  frequency,  it  would  seem,  than  glottalized  voiceless  spi- 
rants are  glottalized  sonorant  consonants  (y,  w,  m,  n,  v,  I) :  y,  w,  m,  n,  v,  I. 
In  these  consonants  the  glottal  closure  is  synchronous  with  the  momen- 
tarily voiceless  initial  phase  of  the  continuants,  its  release  being  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  voiced  phase  of  the  continuant.  A  pronuncia- 
tion "^  -h  y,  for  instance,  is  always  resisted  by  the  native's  ear  as 
incorrect,  particularly  as  such  clusters  may  occur  as  well.  In  Nootka, 
for  instance,  tana  'child'  cannot  be  syllabified  ta'^-na,  as  there  are  no 
syllables  ending  in  ?.  The  n  is  a  true  phoneme,  beginning  its  syllable, 
and  a  syllable  can  only  begin  with  a  single  consonant.  In  Navaho  the 
same  phoneme,  n,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  cluster  ^n; 
the  former  occurs,  e.g.,  in  xdnd-nd'^^  'he  has  crawled  out  back  again', 
the  latter  in  xd'^nd-  'across'.  A  few  indications  of  the  occurrence  of 
these  sounds  may  be  welcome.  Haida  possesses  y,  w,  m,  n,  y,  and  t; 
y  and  w  are  actually  more  common  phonemes  than  y  and  w,  though 
these  are  not  absent.  Yokuts,  Tsimshian,  and  Kwakiutl  have  y,  w, 
m,  n,  and  I.  Nootka  has  y,  w,  rh,  and  n.  Navaho  possesses  n  and  m 
and,  very  rarely,  y;  these  can  only  occur  as  stem  initials,  never  as 
word  initials. 

3.  Examples  of  these  phonemes  as  initials  in  Nootka  are:  yarha 
'salal-berries';  ya-q  'long'  (contrast  yag-^rtq  'he  who  is');  yowa--\  'filled 
with  surprise,  grateful'  (contrast  yox'^a-  'heating  up,  giving  off  hot  air'); 
wa'-  'ashamed,  bashful'  (contrast  wa-  'to  say');  walwal  'the  temples' 
(contrast  wal-HX  'to  go  home');  wi--ya-  'to  split  into  thin  slabs'  (con- 
trast wi--ya  'never');  wic-a-  'to  nod  one's  head'  (contrast  wica-  'well  to 
do');  rha-  'holding  in  the  mouth'  (contrast  ma-  'to  dwell');  rha-t-il  'cap- 
tive' (contrast  mat-  'to  fly');  mo-g  'throwing  off  sparks  from  fire-drill 
twirler'  (contrast  moq-  'having  liquid  in  the  mouth');  na-pi  'there  is 
moonlight'  (contrast  na-p-a-  'to  get  coiled  up') ;  nai-  'to  look'  (contrast 
na^-ok  'strong,  firm');  ma:""-  'salmon  roe,  kidneys'  (contrast  nix'^-ak 
'cheap');  noc-^iK  'to  cook  food  by  steaming'  (contrast  noc-r  'mountain'). 
Non-initial  examples  are:  \ol-vyol  'well-throated,  having  a  good  voice' 
(contrast  '^O'-yoq'^a  'doing  to  him') ;  -wi,  -wi'  'mark  of  ...  '  (contrast 
-vn,  -wi-  'first');  -ma,  -ma-  'as  far  as  ...  *  (contrast  -ma-'^a\  'intending 
to  .  .  .  ');  "^o-naqvl  'to  find  it'  (contrast  "^o'-naqa  'using  it  as  bait'). 

4.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  behavior  of  y,  w,  m,  and  n  in  Nootka,  that 
these  are  true  phonemes,  sharply  distinguishable  from  the  non-glot- 
talized  y,  w,  m,  and  n  and  etymologically  irreducible,  at  least  in  the  first 
instance,  to  ?  -f  sonorant  consonant  (or  sonorant  consonant  -f  ?).  So 
singular  are  these  consonants,  however,  that  it  is  tempting  to  seek  evi- 

'  -^,  high  tone;-^,  low  tone. 
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dence  accounting  for  their  origin,  though  in  a  purely  descriptive  treat- 
ment of  the  phonemes  of  a  language  no  such  evidence  need  be  considered. 
We  may  turn  for  a  moment  to  Navaho,  for  neither  n,  rh,  nor  y  is  an  origi- 
nal Athapaskan  phoneme  and  a  comparative  study  of  Athapaskan  sounds 
must  account  for  their  appearance  in  Navaho.  Fortunately  this  is  an 
easy  task.  It  is  true  that  there  are,  or  seem  to  be,  a  few  stems  in  which  an 
initial  n  must  be  accepted  as  an  unanalyzable  phoneme,  e.g.  -ne-h  (ipf.), 
-na^  (pf.)  'to  crawl'.  But  in  other  cases  an  apparently  irresolvable  n  can 
be  plausibly  shown  to  result  from  a  contraction  oi  d  -{■  n.  Thus,  the  stem 
-ni^  of  '^vnv'  'thunder'  and  the  stem  -ni  of  dinl  'he  moans'  are  best 
explained  as  resulting  from  an  earlier  *-d-ni^  and  *-d-ni  respectively. 
The  -d-  of  *-d-nv  is  reduced  from  the  di-  of  the  verb  di- .  .  -ni  'to  say', 
whose  stem  (-ni  'to  make  a  sound')  is  identical  with  the  -ni  which 
underlies  the  -ni  of  'to  moan'  and  closely  related  to  the  -nl^  underlying 
the  -ni^  of  'thunder'.  That  this  is  the  case  can  be  sho\ATi  by  the  testimony 
of  related  languages,  in  which  we  either  have  actual  combinations  of 
d  -\-  nor  the  proper  reflexes  of  -dn-  in  the  words  for  'thunder'.  In  Navaho 
dini  'he  moans'  the  prefix  di-  is  the  same  sound-referring  element  which 
we  have  in  di- . .  -ni  'to  say'  and  in  countless  other  verbs  having  to  do 
with  sound,  word,  or  speech,  while  the  -d-  of  earher  *-d-ni  is  a  self- 
referring  element;  dini  is,  therefore,  etymo logically  something  like  'he 
says,  makes  a  sound,  with  reference  to  himself',  i.e.  'he  makes  a  sound 
without  purpose  of  communication'.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  glottal 
element  of  n  in  -m?  and  -ni,  while  going  back  to  the  same  stopped 
consonant,  is  not  derivable  from  the  same  morphological  element.  In 
other  words,  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  purely  mechanical  moi-pho- 
phonemic  emergent,  n,  due  to  the  coalescence  of  two  originally  distinct 
phonemes,  d  and  n,  of  whatever  etymological  value.  Owing  to  the  great 
semantic  distinctiveness  of  'thunder'  and  'to  moan'  as  compared  with 
'to  say'  and  the  lack  of  obvious  paradigmatic  relationship  of  '^vnv'  and 
dini  to  di- .  .  -ni,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  analyses  that  we  have  given, 
however  clear  to  the  dissecting  linguist,  have  not  the  'configurative 
pressure'  that  would  justify  our  considering  the  phoneme  n  as  merely  a 
resultant  oi  d  -\-  n.  If  such  an  interpretation  was  at  one  time  possible,  it 
is  probably  no  longer  the  case  from  a  purely  descriptive  point  of  view. 
-n6-h  (-na^),  -ni"^,  -ni,  and  other  stems  of  this  sort  are  best  listed,  for 
descriptive  purposes,  as  possessing  a  distinct  phoneme,  n,  whose  remoter 
history  has  no  compelling  relevance  for  its  placement  in  the  scheme  of 
Navaho  phonemes. 

There  are,  however,  two  important  considerations  which  weaken  the 
force  of  the  negative  argument.  All  other  consonantal  phonemes  (aside 
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from  the  rare  m  and  y,  of  which  a  word  later  on),  32  in  number,  not  only 
occur  as  stem  initials  but  as  word  initials,  while  n,  rh,  and  y  can  only 
occur  as  non-initial  stem  initials.  This  at  once  suggests,  and  quite  aside 
from  historical  or  morphological  considerations,  that  n,  m,  and  y  have  a 
secondary,  derivative,  phonemic  status.  This  surmise  is  borne  out  by  the 
second  and  more  important  consideration,  that  all  cases  of  rh  and  y 
(there  are  only  a  few)  and  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  n,  a  common 
phoneme,  are  not  as  isolable  or  as  relatively  isolable  as  those  we  have  just 
spoken  of  but  occur  in  a  clear-cut  morphophonemic  relation  to  w,  y,  and 
n  respectively.  To  make  this  clear,  we  shall  have  to  go  into  certain  details 
of  Navaho  morphology.  An  important  feature  of  the  structure  of  Navaho 
verb-paradigms  is  the  appearance  of  what  may  be  called  a  d-effect  at 
certain  points  in  the  total  configuration.  There  are  chiefly  two  such 
points:  the  first  person  dual-plural  subjective  pronoun  prefix  (-i-- 
<  *-vd-)  and  the  mediopassive  forms  (characterized  by  an  old  element 
*-d-).  For  these  two  groups  of  forms  it  is  necessary  to  modify  either  the 
stem  initial  or  the  form  of  a  consonantal  prefix  immediately  preceding 
the  stem  or,  very  frequently,  both.  Thus,  a  rf-modified  stem  initial,  even 
when  such  modification  is  only  implicit  (in  cases  where  the  earlier  *-d- 
disappeared  without  leaving  an  overt  trace,  e.g.  before  stops  and  affri- 
cates), requires  that  the  perfective  prefix  -z-  in  the  third  person  of  a  very 
large  'class'  of  verbs  (the  most  numerous  of  the  four  'classes')  take  the 
form  characteristic  of  the  other  three  classes,  namely  -s-;  thus,  yi-dtz-^dj^ 
(pf.  stem  -^4  0^  ipf-  -'^d,-h  'to  handle  the  round  object')  'he  has  gone  off 
with  it  (an  object  of  a  certain  semantic  classification)',  but  passive 
de--s-  tq  'it  has  been  gone  off  with'  <  *de--z-d-'^4-  Similarly,  yi-de--z-k4  (pf. 
stem  -A:4  of  ipf.  -kd'h  'to  handle  the  container  with  its  contents')  'he 
has  gone  off  with  it  (an  object  of  another  semantic  classification)',  but 
de-s-kq  'it  has  been  gone  off  with'  <  *de--z-d-k4.  Again,  drtd'h  'we  2  go 
off  with  the  round  object'  <  *d-rd-'^d-h  :  dW^d'h  'I  go  off  with  it';- while 
in  dvkd-h  'we  2  go  off  with  the  container  with  its  contents':  diSkd'h  'I  go 
off  with  it'  there  is  no  overt  difference  between  d-effect  and  its  absence. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  in  certain  Athapaskan  dialects,  e.g.  Hupa,  the 
theoretical  *-d-  of  Navaho  actually  appears  as  a  syllable  of  type  -di-.  The 
table  of  d-modified  stem  initials,  aside  from  irregularities  which  do  not 
interest  us,  is  as  follows: 

Primary  consonant  d-modified 

^  i 

s,z  g 

7  g;  sometimes  § 
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CONSONANT 

(cont.) 

D 

-MODiriED  (cont.) 

y 

?;  rarely  y 

m 

rh 

n 

n 

1,1 

X 

In  the  forms  analogous  to  those  which  require  a  change  of  "^  to  t,  n 
becomes  n.  Hence,  analogously  to  yide'z'^4,  de-stq,  dis^d'h  and  dvta-h, 
we  have  yide-znll  (pf.  stem  -nil  of  ipf .  -nH  'to  handle  the  group  of  ob- 
jects') 'he  has  gone  off  with  them',  de-snil  'they  have  been  gone  off  with', 
diSni-l  'I  go  off  with  them',  di-ni'l  'we  2  go  off  with  them'.  Again,  within 
the  paradigm  of  the  verb  di- .  .  -ni  'to  say',  the  stem  -ni,  pf .  -nvd,  must 
be  modified  to  -ni,  -nvd,  e.g.  dvni  'we  2  say'  (homonymous  with  dvni 
'we  2  moan'  but  referable  to  dihii  'I  say',  not  to  disni  'I  moan'),  hodo-nvd 
'it  has  been  said'  (contrast  di-nvd  'I  have  said'). 

5.  In  Navaho  y  only  occurs  in  morphophonemic  alternation  with  y 
in  the  stem  -yoi,  e.g.  hofisyoi  'I  have  bravery,  am  able  to  endure', 
honvyoi  'we  2  have  bravery';  to-  "^dhdyoi  'they  are  in  great  number', 
to'  ^ohdnvyoi  'we  are  in  great  number'.  We  should  have  expected  *-§di 
in  the  d-modified  forms  of  -yoi  but,  for  reasons  which  seem  totally 
obscure  at  present,  -y&i  here  follows  the  analogy  of  stems  with  initial 
n  and  m.  rh  is  the  regular  d-modified  form  of  m,  not  a  common  phoneme, 
and  occurs  almost  exclusively  as  its  morphophonemic  pendant.  Ex- 
amples are  ndnrmd'^r  'we  2  are  vagabonds':  ndrilwd^i-  'I  am  a  vagabond, 
roam  about  like  a  coyote',  a  denominative  verb  based  on  md'^r  'coyote'; 
ne'mds  'we  2  have  got  round':  nemds  'I  have  got  round',  ne'zmds  'he  has 
got  round'.^ 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  class  of  glottahzed  voiced  con- 
tinuants in  Navaho,  consisting  of  n,  rh,  and  y,  of  which  the  two  latter 
are  but  sparsely  represented,  arose  in  the  first  place  as  secondaiy  pho- 
nemes, owing  to  the  coalescence  of  an  old  d  with  an  immediately  following 
n  or  m,  irregularly  also  with  an  immediately  following  y.  The  processes 
-dn-,  -dm-  >  -n-,  -rh-  may  be  considered  true  phonetic  laws  but  -dy- 
>  -y-  contravenes  all  known  analogies,  which  suggest  -§-  as  the  regular 
phonetic  development.  We  shall  therefore  infer  that  y  arose,  not  by  the 
operation  of  a  normal  phonetic  law,  but  by  a  peculiar  type  of  morpho- 
phonemic analogy.  Perhaps  analogies  of  this  sort  have  played  a  greater 
part  in  linguistic  history  than  is  generally  suspected.  In  Navaho  we  have 
the  interesting  spectacle  of  a  peculiar  class  of  phonemes  'on  the  make', 
as  it  were.  Their  functional  dependence  on  the  more  common,  non- 

*  I  owe  these  forms  of  the  verb  'to  get  round'  to  Father  Berard  Haile,  O.FM. 
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glottalized,  forms  of  the  voiced  continuants  (n,  m,  y)  is  still  entirely  clear, 
yet  cases  like  -nth  'to  crawl',  which  cannot  easily  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
*-d-nth,  though  that  is  almost  certainly  what  it  does  go  back  to,  already 
show  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  glottalized  voiced  continuants  to 
establish  for  themselves  a  more  independent  position  in  the  configura- 
tion of  Navaho  phonemes. 

6.  We  must  now  return  to  Nootka.  This  language  is  at  the  opposite 
extreme  from  Navaho,  for  its  glottalized  voiced  continuants  show  little 
sign  of  a  relationship  to  the  corresponding  non-glottalized  voiced  con- 
tinuants. The  glottalized  varieties  have  obviously  been  completely 
independent  phonemes  for  a  very  long  time  and  comparison  with 
Kwakiutl,  a  remotely  related  language,*  confirms  this,  for  in  both 
languages  these  consonants  occupy  the  same  position.  Among  the 
cognates  are  examples  illustrating  them,  e.g.  Nootka  nop-  'one'  : 
Kwakiutl  ndm-  'one'  (syllabically  final  m  becoming  p  in  Nootka;  before 
this  p  original  o  labiahzed  to  o,  phonetically  open  u).  As  no  obvious 
biconsonantal  prototype  can  be  suggested  for  either  Nootka  or  Kwakiutl 
n-  in  this  word  and  in  similar  words,  we  must  ascribe  the  phoneme  n, 
and  with  it  also  y,  w,  m,  and  I,  to  the  early  Wakashan^  period. 

There  are,  however,  certain  processes  which  strongly  suggest  that 
Nootka  y,  w,  rh  ,  and  n  are  of  secondary  origin,  at  least  in  part.  These 
processes  are  shared  by  Nootka  and  Kwakiutl,  so  that  the  emergence 
of  the  glottalized  voiced  continuants  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Wakashan 
period.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  processes  is  the  'hardening' 
of  consonants  when  they  are  immediately  followed  by  suffixes  with 
inherently  'hardening'  power.  In  the  main  the  'hardening'  process  con- 
sists of  glottalization.  Thus,  in  Kwakiutl  p,  t,  /c"',  c,  q,  I,  x"",  to  single  out  a 
number  of  consonants,  are  'hardened'  to  p,  t,  k"',  c,  q,  t,  w  respectively; 
q,  undoubtedly  a  Wakashan  phoneme,  develops  to  Nootka  .',  a 
laryngeated  ('strangulated')  glottal  stop,  phonemically  distinct  from  "f, 
while  -I-  develops  to  Nootka  -y-.  The  other  of  these  'hardened'  con- 
sonants remain  in  Nootka.  Thus,  to  give  only  a  few  Nootka  examples, 
hap-  'hair'  -f  '-itol  [r]  'dreaming  of  .  .  .'^  yields  hahapitol  'dreaming  of 
hair';  hopt-  'in  hiding'  -f-  '-a-'^a  'on  the  rocks'  yields  hopta-'^a  'in  hiding  on 
the  rocky  (shore)';  .'rfc'"-  'pair  of  brothers'  +  '-a/cXf  'at  the  rear,  last' 

'  The  degree  of  genetic  relationship  of  Nootka  and  Kwakiutl  is  hardly  greater 
than  tliat  of,  say,  Russian  and  German. 

'  Wakashan  is  the  term  employed  by  Americanists  for  a  linguistic  group  which 
includes  two  main  branches :  Kwakiutl,  consisting  of  Kwakiutl  proper,  Bella  Bella, 
and  Kitamat;  and  Nootka,  consisting  of  Nootka  proper  (also  known  as  Aht), 
Nitinat,  and  Makah.  This  synthesis  was  first  established  by  Boas. 

'  '-  is  a  symbol  to  indicate  the  'hardening'  effect  of  a  suffix,  r  indicates  that 
the  suffix  causes  reduplication  of  stem;  l,  that  the  suffix  causes  lengthening  of 
stem  vowel. 
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yields  .'i-^^'akXi  'the  two  brothers  (are)  at  the  rear,  come  last';  toe  'large 
sea-egg'  +  absolutive  suffix  '-op  yields  tocop;  cikit-q-  stem  abstracted 
(because  of  current  relation  of  Nootka  -t-q-'.-n-)  from  cikinis,  borrowed 
from  English  'chickens',  +  '-is  'eating  .  .  .'  yields  a/czYn's  'eating  chicken'; 
hoi-  'dancing'  +  '-as  'outdoors,  in  the  village'  yields  hoyas  'dancing  in 
the  village';  ^oa;"'-  'paddle'  (absolutive  '^ox'^a-p)  +  '-ahs  'in  a  vessel' 
yields  "^owahs  'a  paddle  (is)  in  the  canoe'.  In  part,  therefore,  non-initial 
y,  w,  m,  and  n,  like  other  non-initial  glottalized  consonants,  can  be 
showm  to  go  back  to  the  'hardening'  of  glottalized  continuants,  such  as 
-I-  and  -X"'-.  The  chief  types  of  Nootka  'hardening'  to  these  consonants 
are: 


-n- 

'hardened' 

to  -n- 

■m- 

(( 

"  -rh- 

■l- 

« 

"  -y-, 

sometimes  -w- 

■s- 

(( 

"  -y- 

V 

■s- 

(( 

"  -y- 

-a;''- 

(( 

"  -w- 

■h-  (rarely) 

<( 

"  -w- 

Nootka  s  goes  back,  in  the  main,  to  Wakashan  x  (voiceless  prepalatal 
spirant);  -h-  (laryngeated  h,  similar  to  Arabic  h)  is  developed  from  -x- 
(voiceless  velar  spirant)  or  its  labialized  form,  -x"'-,  'hardening'  of  h 
to  -w-  always  implying  an  underlying  Wakashan  -x"'-.  Of  the  four 
glottalized  voiced  continuants,  therefore,  two  (n  and  m)  may  be  direct 
resultants  of  a  glottalizing  process  dependent  on  an  initial  peculiarity  of  a 
suffixed  element,  and  two  (y  and  w)  may  result,  more  indirectly,  from 
glottalization,  voicing  and  loss  of  spirantal  friction  or  shift  in  articulatory 
position,  of  voiceless  spirants  or  their  prototypes  {I,  s,  *x,  x"",  *x"'), 
dependent  on  the  same  initial  peculiarity  of  a  suffixed  element.  No 
doubt  the  three  etymological  sources  for  y  and  the  two  (or  three) 
etymological  sources  for  w  were  originally  reflected  in  five  distinct 
glottalized  phonemes  (perhaps  -1-,  -i-,  -7-,  -7"'-,  -T""-)-  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  in  Kwakiutl  the  'hardened'  forms  of  -1-,  -s-,  and  x  are 
respectively  -1-,  -c-,  and  -n-,  the  last  of  which  suggests  that  'hardened' 
Wakashan  -7-  was  a  different  phoneme  from  the  primary  y  shared  by 
Kwakiutl  and  Nootka. 

What  this  'initial  peculiarity  of  a  suffixed  element'  was  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  at  present.  That  it  was  not  the  simple  presence  of  a  glottal  stop  is 
likely,  for  there  are  several  suffixes  which  begin  with  "i*  that  remains 
unabsorbed  by  the  preceding  consonant,  such  as  -^ato  'to  fall  oft',  come 
off',  -'^okt  'obtained  by  .  .  .',  -^aZ  'aware  of  .  .  .';  thus  his-  'to  hit'  +  -"^okt 
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jnelds  his-^okt  'obtained  by  violence',  not  *hiyokt  (contrast  hiyo-\  'to  hit 
on  the  rocks'  <  his-  +  '-o-X  'on  the  rocks',  momentaneous  aspect). 
There  may  have  been  a  weak  consonant,  say  -h-,  following  the  ?  in  the 
case  of  'hardening'  suffixes,  which  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the  ?  back 
on  the  preceding  syllable,  with  resultant  glottal  absorption  or  'harden- 
ing', while  the  h  was  left  to  begin  the  following  syllable.  Later,  when 
nearly  all  but  analogical  /I's  (chiefly  in  reduplication,  e.g.  hihis-,  dis- 
tributive form  of  his-)  disappeared  in  non-initial  position,  the  syllabic 
division  was  shifted  and  the  appearance  created  of  simple  glottal  absorp- 
tion. If  this  view  is  correct,  his^okt  derives  from  an  early  his-'^okt,  but 
'KoKoyi-h  'fishing  for  herrings'  <  "kos-  'herring'  (absolutive  \os-mit) 
-\-  '-i-h  [r]  'hunting,  collecting .  .  .'  derives  from  *\o\os-'^hvx'^''^  > 
*-Xoshrx'-'^''  >  *-Xozrx'''"^  >  Nootka  -\oyrh;  the  -?-  of  the  suffix  would 
be  responsible  for  the  glottalization  of  the  emergent  -y-,  the  former  -h- 
for  the  'softening'  (see  below)  of  the  glottalized  spirant  (-s-  ?)  lying  back 
of  the  present  -y-.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  can  be  shoAvn  from  a  comparison 
of  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka  elements  that  consonant  +  "^  does  not  yield  a 
'hardened'  consonant;  in  other  words,  that  the  difference  between  re- 
tained ?  and  'hardening'  of  preceding  consonant  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
difference  of  chronology,  the  'hardening'  process  being  due  to  an  early, 
Wakashan,  glottalizing,  but  the  mechanical  preservation  of  ?  to  a  later 
Nootka  process.  An  example  of  preserved  consonant  +  ?  that  must  go 
back  to  the  Wakashan  period  is  Kwakiutl  -x'^dnx  '.  .  .  year',  Nootka 
-q^ich,  Wakashan  *-qi'dkx  (voiceless  stopped  consonants  are  spirantized 
before  certain  consonants  in  Kwakiutl;  for  earlier  Kwakiutl  *-x?dxx 
>  -x^dnx,  cf.  'hardening'  of  -x-  to  -n-  above). 

7.  The  theory  that  Nootka  and  Kwakiutl  'hardening'  are  due  to  the 
pooling  of  two  historically  distinct  processes,  glottalization  and  'soften- 
ing', receives  some  weight  from  the  fact  that  there  is  an  independent 
but  related  'softening'  effect  exerted  by  several  suffixes  on  the  imme- 
diately preceding  consonant.  The  'softening'  effect  is  very  clear  in 
Kwakiutl,  which  possesses  three  distinct  series  of  stops  and  affricates 
('intermediate'  or  voiceless  lenis,  aspirated  voiceless  fortis,  and  glot- 
taUzed:  e.g.  h,  p,  p).  The  'softening' suffixes  change  aspirated  voiceless 
stops  and  affricates  to  their  corresponding  intermediates  (e.g.  t  to  d, 
c  to  §).  As  Nootka  has  pooled  the  old  intermediates  and  aspirates  in  a 
single  voiceless  fortis  series  (unaspirated  before  vowels,  aspirated  as 
syllabic  finals),  the  old  'softening'  process  is  visible  only  with  spirants 
and  here  only  in  considerably  diminished  range.  Those  suffixes  (Uke 
'-il^  'in  the  house'  and  '-is  'on  the  beach')  which  have  the  'softening' 

' '-  indicates  'softening'. 
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effect  change  I  toy  (or  w),  s  and  §  to  y,  and  a:""  and  h  (if  <  *x'")  to  t«;  e.g. 
-0^  'place  of  .  .  .'  +  '-is  yields  -oms  '.  .  .  place  on  the  beach',  '^vh-  'big' 
+  '-a-ciK  (inceptive)  yields  '^rwaci\  'to  get  big',  -mal  'moving  about' 
+  '-il  'in  the  house'  yields  *-mayil  >  *-mail  >  -mrl  'moving  about  in 
the  house'  (older  ai  and  au  become  monophthongized  to  Nootka  r  and 
0-  respectively).  It  cannot  be  argued  that  'softening'  is  simply  due  to  the 
mechanical  lenition  of  an  immediately  following  smooth  vowel,  for  in 
both  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka  a  very  large  number  of  suffixes  which  begin 
with  a  vowel  leave  the  preceding  consonant  unaffected.  Both  'softening' 
and  'hardening',  therefore,  with  their  parallel  effects,  must  have  a 
phonological  feature  in  common  which  goes  back  to  the  Wakashan  period 
and  this  feature  is  most  likely  to  have  been  a  weak  consonant  that  has 
now  disappeared.  Now  /i  is  a  very  common  initial  consonant  in  both 
Kwakiutl  and  Nootka  but  is  rare  in  other  positions.  As  we  have  seen,  it 
occurs  postvocalically  in  reduplicated  forms,  where  its  presence  is 
readily  explained  as  due  to  analogy  (an  irregular  *hrs-  'several  hit' 
<  hihis-,  distributive  of  his-,  could  hardly  have  withstood  analogical 
restoration  under  the  pressure  of  thousands  of  regular  forms  like  mimis- 
'several  smell',  distributive  of  mis-).  Significantly  enough,  present 
intervocalic  h  shows  a  tendency  itself  to  'soften'  and  palataUze  to  -y- 
after  i  in  certain  very  common  stems,  e.g.  hiyil  <  *hihil,  distributive  of 
hil  'at  that  place,  there';  hiyiq-  and  hihiq-  'various  things',  distributive  of 
hiq-  'air.  'Hardening'  is  not  a  process  opposed  to  'softening',  as  originally 
conceived  by  Boas  for  Kwakiutl,  but  a  'glottalized  softening'.  'Lenition' 
(due  to  former  -h-  ?)  and  'glottalized  lenition'  (due  to  former  -^h-  ?) 
would  seem  to  be  the  linguistically  preferable  terms. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the  '-i-  of 
'-il  and  '-is,  the  two  most  common  'softening'  suffixes  of  Nootka  (and 
Kwakiutl:  '-i-l,  '-vs)  is  an  old  demonstrative  stem  *hi,  which  obviously 
occurs  in  an  important  series  of  local  and  referential  stems:  hita-,  kin-, 
hina-  empty  stem  or  peg  for  attachment  of  semantically  significant 
suffixes;  his-,  hist-,  hisa-,  hista-,  hil  'at  that  place,  there'  (referential). 
The  last  series  of  stems  is  formally  parallel  to  ya-s-,  ya-st-,  ya-l,  ya-  'there, 
that'  and  to  yi's-,  yvst-,  yi-l,  yr  'yonder',  enabling  us  to  isolate  *hi 
without  difficulty.  The  meanings  'in  the  house'  (often  also  'inside' 
without  reference  to  human  abode)  and  'on  the  beach'  (originally,  as 
can  be  shown,  'on  a  level  stretch')  are  clumsy  renderings  of  a  more 
generalized  type  of  orientation. 

8.  'Hardening'  is  a  process  that  had  worked  itseff  out  long  before  the 
dialectic  Nootka  period.  We  cannot  directly  prove  the  presence  of  an 
old  -?-  to  account  for  it,  because  the  -?-  which  appears  before  a  'harden- 
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ing'  suffix  when  the  monosyllabic  stem  ends  in  a  vowel  (e.g.  Xa-  'stick- 
like object  standing  up'  +  '-a-'^a  'on  the  rocks'  yields  \a'^a-'^a  '[tree,  stick] 
standing  up  on  the  rocky  place')  is  found  also  with  'softening'  suffixes 
under  the  same  conditions  (e.g.  Xa-  -f  '-is  'on  the  beach'  yields  Xe^ts 
standing  up  on  the  beach',  umlauted  <  *}^a'is) ;  this  glottal  stop,  while 
it  may  be  a  surviv^al  of  the  phoneme  that  actually  caused  the  'hardening', 
can  also  be  a  mere  hiatus-filler,  for  a  syllable  must  begin  with  a  consonant 
and  vocalic  contraction  cannot  take  place  between  an  initial  mono- 
syllabic stem  ending  in  a  vowel  and  an  initial  vowel  of  a  suffix  that 
'hardens',  'softens'  or  begins  with  inherent  -?-,  though  such  contraction 
does  take  place  in  subsequent  syllables  or  when  the  suffix  begins  with  a 
smooth  vowel  that  has  no  disturbing  effect  on  a  preceding  consonant 
(e.g.  not  only  Xa-  -{-  '-a-'^a  =  l^a^a-'^a,  Xa-  +  '-is  =  *'^a^is,  but  also 
Xa-  +  -^r-^a  'to  get  to  be  on  the  rocks'  =  *}.a'^i-'^a  'stick  gets  to  be 
standing  on  the  rocks'  >  Xe^r^a;  contrast  Xa-  -f-  -as  'on  a  surface' 
=  \a-s  '[stick]  standing  on  [it]'  and  distrijoutive  ^a%a-'^a  'several  trees 
standing  on  the  rocks').  What  probably  happened  is  that  original  forms 
of  type  *Xa-'^r-  remained,  that  forms  of  type  *}^a-a's  contracted  early, 
and  that  original  forms  of  type  *'Ka-'^ha''^a  ('hardening')  lost  their  -h-  and 
thus  leveled  with  the  first  type  in  this  particular  category  of  cases.  The 
fourth  original  type,  e.g.  *'Sa-his  ('softening')  also  lost  its  -h-  and  yielded 
at  first  dissyllabic  *\ais,  analogically  remodeled  to  *'Ka?is^  instead  of 
eventually  monophthongizing  to  *}d-s.  Hence  resulted  a  leveling,  in 
forms  involving  retained  -?-,  between  'hardening'  and  'softening'.^ 

9.  We  have  a  few  interesting  cases  in  Nootka  of  forms  in  -?-  -{■  vowel  + 
voiced  continuant  which  alternate  with  glottahzed  voiced  continuant, 
suggesting  that  this  class  of  consonants  could  also  arise  from  an  absorp- 
tion of  a  ?  by  a  following  consonant  when  the  intervening  vowel  had 
dropped  out.  Such  cases  are  mere  survivals  of  what  was  probably  at  one 
time  an  active  process.  Thus,  the  stem  ko^oq-  'to  berate,  vituperate', 
probably    monophthongized    from    earlier    *ko'^auq-,    alternates    with 

'  That  -?-  of  Ke'f  is  is  merely  analogical  seems  also  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  smooth-vowel  suffixes,  which  neither  'harden'  nor  'soften'  pre- 
ceding consonants,  also  insert  -?-  after  a  final  vowel  of  the  syllable.  Thus,  ia- 
'  island',  ca-  'stream',  and  ta-  'water'  form  absolutive  (or  durative)  6a^ak,  ca^ak, 
ca'^ak  (cf.  indifferent  effect  of  -ak  in  such  words  as  kivil-ak  'long  pole  extending 
from  end  to  end',  k^as-ak  'dead  limb,  twig')  distributive  iaiak,  cacak,  tatak. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  'softening',  as  well  as  'hardening',  in  Kwakiutl  of  original 
-J/-,  -W-,  -n-,  -m-,  -I-  to  -y-,  -w-,  -n-,  -rh-,  -I-  (e.g.,  han-  'hollow  vessel  is  somewhere' 
-|-  '-fi  yields  hanil  'kettle  on  floor';  see  Boas,  "Kwakiutl",  in  his  Handbook  of 
American  Indian  Languages,  pp.  430,  473)  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
'softening;'  too  is  the  result  of  an  old  absorption  of  a  glottal  stop,  though  it  seems 
much  simpler  to  assume  that  in  Kwakiutl  types  -n'^h-  and  -nh-  leveled  to  -n-. 
Possible  confirmation  of  this  will  be  pointed  out  below,  when  Kwakiutl  initial 
glottalized  voiced  continuants  are  discussed. 
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kowaq-;  in  other  words,  an  underlying  *ko^awaq-  either  reduces  to 
*ko'^awq-  (with  loss  of  second  -o-)  >  ko^oq-  or  to  *ko^waq-  (with  loss  of 
first  -a-)  >  kowaq-,  syllabically  final  "i*  being  impossible  in  Nootka, 
though  very  frequent  in  Kwakiutl.  Much  clearer  than  this  example  is  the 
obviously  archaic  alternation  of  ^e^m  'at  first,  immediately',  umlauted 
from  *'^a?im,  with  ^ama-  'at  a  proximate  time  (immediately  before  or 
immediately  after),  immediately,  at  first,  for  the  first  time'.  In  order  to 
understand  these  forms,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  syllabically  final  m 
and  n  have  a  light  z-murmur  release,  that  they  go  back  to  original  m,n  -\- 
vowel  {a,  i,  or  o;  original  syllabically  final  m  and  n  become  p  and  t),  and 
that  original  a  preceding  such  elements  {m\  n*)  regularly  thins  to  i. 
After  a  non-initial  consonant  -ama  {-ami,  -amo)  and  -ana  {-ani,  -ano), 
except  under  conditions  which  we  need  not  attempt  to  define  here, 
develop  to  -in  (i.e.  in'')  and  -im  (i.e.  -im^)  respectively,  whether  in  final  or 
non-final  position  (e.g.  -la-,  -la  'having  ...  as  name',  durative,  forms 
momentaneous  -la-noX,  alternating  with  *-lano\  >  -lin\,  i.e.  -lin'}^; 
similarly,  -ma  'thing',  when  combined  with  -ivana-,  -win''  'in  the  middle', 
forms  -wanim'  'thing  in  the  middle').  This  means  that  ^e^m  is  not  only 
closely  related  in  meaning  to  ^awa-  but,  in  all  likelihood,  goes  back  to  a 
form,  *'^d^ama,  that  is  originally  nothing  but  a  phonetic  variant  of 
"^arha-.  It  is  quite  possible  that  *'^a'^ama  was  originally  the  independent 
form,  as  which  {'^e'im)  it  is  still  used,  while  "^ama-  was  always  used  as  the 
base  for  derivations,  as  which  alone  it  is  found  today.  Present  cases  of 
^e^m-  with  derivational  suffixes  (which,  if  'hardening'  or  'softening', 
require  an  inserted  -'^-  after  m,  in  other  words  ^e''m*-^-)  are  perhaps 
merely  analogical,  as  derivations  are  often  secondarily  based  on  abso- 
lutive  or  durative  forms  rather  than  on  the  proper  'combining  forms'. 
This  interpretation  of  the  relation  between  ^e^m  and  '^ama-  seems 
simpler  than  to  consider  the  former  a  reduplicated  form  of  "ama-,  for 
^e"fm  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distributive  of  "^arha-.  Both  of  these 
stems  are,  then,  divergent  forms  of  an  inherently  reduplicated  *'^a'^ama-, 
which  we  cannot  analyze  further  at  present.  Presumably,  when  the  final 
a  of  this  stem  was  non-final,  the  second  a  was  elided  (original  stress 
patterns:  *'^a'^dma  but  *'^a?amd-  ?  but  stress  is  not  functional  in  Nootka 
today),  the  resulting  ^'^a'^ma-  yielding  ^ama-. 

10.  Far  more  numerous  than  such  isolated  cases  are  those  in  which 
-y-,  -W-,  -rh-,  -n-  alternate  with  -y-,  -w-,  -m-,  -n-  without  a  trace  of 
preceding  -^-.  Cases  in  point  are : -no/c,  momentaneous  -nokH'k  :  -nfc"'-[R] 
'at,  on,  of  the  hand'  (e.g.  \i\is-nok  'white-handed',  ya-ya-k-nok  'sore- 
handed':  sosi-nko\  'to  get  hold  of  by  the  hand'  <  *soso-nok'"i-}i,  titinkom 
'hand-wiper'  <  Hiti-nokH-ma  'thing  for  wiping  the  hands',  kHkH-nk-so 
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'hand'  with  obscure  stem  k'^i-  and  suffix  -so,  possibly  also  in  holi-nk 
'benumbed  of  hand')^";  -^z,  -ni-  :  -n  'to  come'  (e.g.  "^o-ni-  'that  one  comes'  : 
hini-n  'to  come'  <  empty  stem  hina-  +  *-ni);  -niq-,  -ni-q-  'down  a 
slope'  :  -nq-  (e.g.  po-nvq-saK  'several  run  dowTi  a  slope  to  the  beach'  : 
hiti-nq-is  'down  a  slope  on  the  beach'  >  'the  beach'  <  empty  stem  hita- 
+  *-niq-  +  '-is);  -cowat[L]  'on  .  .  .  side,  on  the  .  .  .  side'  :  -co't  'on  .  .  . 
side'  ( =  theoretical  *-cowt  ?) ;  -wilta  'out  of  a  canoe'  :  -olta  (  =  theoretical 
*-wlta;  e.g.  taq-wilta  'to  get  directly  out  of  the  canoe'  :  hinolta  'to  come 
out  of  the  canoe'  <  empty  stem  hina-  +  *-wUa);  nayaq-  'baby',  abso- 
lutive  nayaq-ak  :  na-nvq-a  'lulling  to  sleep'  <  reduplicated  *na-naiq- 
=  *na-nayq-,  probably  a  denominative  verb  based  on  an  older  form  of 
stem  underlying  nayaq-. 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that  in  cases  of  this  sort  we  are  dealing  with 
divergent  developments  of  a  single  element  under  differing  phonetic 
conditions.  To  understand  these  developments  we  must  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  sequence  vowel  +  "^  +  vowel,  when  the  first  vowel  is  in 
the  second  or  a  following  syllable  of  the  word,  contracts  to  a  long  vowel, 
which  may  then  be  secondarily  shortened.  The  rules  of  contraction  are 
quite  complex  as  to  detail  and  a  few  examples  must  suffice:  ma-  'to 
dwell'  +  '-as  'on  the  ground'  yields  ma'^as  'tribe',  but  its  plural,  with 
reduplication  and  lengthening  f-infix,  is  ma'tma's  'tribes';  Xa-  +  '-ak}^i 
'at  the  rear'  yields  '^a^ak}^.i  'the  (stick)  is  standing  at  the  rear',  but  hayo 
'ten'  +  '-ak^i  yields  haya-k\i  'having  ten  at  the  rear',  distributive 
hahqyak\i;  ti-  'boulder'  +  '-ak\i  =  ti'i'ak'Ki  'boulder  at  the  rear',  but 
-'ak1d  +  inherently  possessive  '-ai=  ^-ak\at,e.g.  ya-k'^ak\at  'having  one's 
buttocks  sore'.  If,  now,  we  examine  cases  like  postconsonantal  -nok"^-  : 
post  vocalic  -nk""-,  we  shall  be  led  to  surmise  that  these  divergent  forms 
are  independent  reflexes  of  a  basic  -'''  vwo/c"'-  (in  which  v  means  a,  i,  or  o) ; 
that  -'i'v-  contracted  with  preceding  a,  i,  or  o  to  -v-,  whence  frequently 
shortened  -v-,  which  united  with  following  -no-  to  -in-,  i.e.  -in'-;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  v  was  itself  elided,  the  '^,  inasmuch  as  it  could 
not  be  absorbed  by  the  preceding  syllable-ending  consonant,  coalesced 
with  the  following  n  to  n.  Thus,  *XtMs^anoA;"'  (assuming  that  v  =  a)  > 
*%iUs'^nok''  >  \i\isnok,  but  HiW^ anokHma  >  *tita-nokHma,  shortened 
(because  of  reduplicated  form  of  word?)  to  *iitanok'^ima  >  titin'kom\ 
Similarly,  an  old  *na^ayaq-  >  *na^yaq-  >  nayaq-,  but  na'na^ayaq-  > 
*na-na-yaq-  >  *na-nayq-  >  na-ni-q-.  In  other  words,  the  alternations 
n  '.  n,  m  '.  m,  y  '.  y,w:w,\n  non-initial  position,  are  correlates  of  such 

"'  There  is  a  survival  of  -nk^-  'at  the  hand'  [r]  in  Kwakiutl  hnhnk'-a  'to  wash 
the  hands',  with  secondary  stem  hnk"-;  cf.  Kw.  co'x''-  'to  wash',  N.  co-.  This 
seems  to  imply  that  the  Nootka  alternation  of  glottalized  and  non-glottalized  n 
is  of  Wakasnan  age. 
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syllabic  alternations  as  ma^as  :  -ma's.  If  we  may  generalize  from  these 
cases  and  from  those  due  to  'hardening',  it  would  appear  that  many, 
eventually  perhaps  all,  examples  of  glottalized  voiced  continuants  in 
Nootka  in  medial  position  are  due  to  glottal  absorption,  the  ?  responsible 
for  this  process  either  preceding  or  following  the  continuant  (e.g.  -^n-  > 
-n-;  -n^h-  >  -n-). 

11.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka  lexical  materials 
would  undoubtedly  yield  confirmatory  comparative  evidence.  One 
striking  instance  is  Kwakiutl  '-a^ano-^^  'rope,  line'  (e.g.  Sdq-a^ano- 
'harpoon  line')  :  Nootka  -ano-l,  -a-no-l  [l]  'all  along,  on  a  long  thing' 
(durative),  -ano'-\,  -a'no'-\  (momentaneous),  often  -arw-,  -a-no'-  in 
combinations  (e.g.  hrn-a'no-hsim  'whaling  spear'  <  hin-  empty  stem 
+  -a-no'-  [l]  +  '-ahs  'in  the  canoe'  +  -im  'thing').  Here  the  *-a'^ano--, 
*-a''^ano'-  required  by  theory  to  explain  Nootka  -ano--,  -a'no'-  is  directly 
given  by  its  Kwakiutl  cognate,  -a?ano\  We  do  not  know  enough  about 
Wakashan  phonology  as  yet  to  explain  why  absorption  took  place  in 
Nootka  but  not  in  Kwakiutl.  Apparently  contraction  processes  of 
various  sorts  were  more  far-reaching  in  Nootka  than  in  Kwakiutl. 

Nevertheless,  there  seem  to  be  a  few  examples  in  Kwakiutl  too  of 
glottalized  voiced  continuants  in  medial  position  resulting  from  a 
coalescence  of  ?  with  following  y,  w,  m,  n,  I.  Thus  '^a'^ams  'bad  luck, 
defiled'  :  "^arhe'la  'to  spoil,  to  make  a  mistake'  <  *'^a'^ams-  +  '-la  (-y-, 
'softened'  from  -s-,  vocalized  to  -e--  before  consonant) ;  "^ayo's-dla  (dura- 
tive) 'to  understand'  <  *'^aPayo's-  with  primary  reduplication  :  regularly 
redupHcated  "^a^ayo-c-a  'to  try  to  understand'  <  unreduphcated  base 
^ayo's-  -j-  '-a  [r]  'to  endeavor  to  .  .  .';  "^ayaso'  'hand'  with  primary 
reduplication^^  <  *^a^ayaso-  (cf .  Nootka  k'^ikHnkso  above) ;  ^awal-ile-la 
'to  walk  about  searching  for  something'  <  *'^a?awal-  (reduplicated  from 
*'^awal-  ?;  cf.  reduced  form  of  stem  in  "^o-l-dla  'to  turn  a  corner'  < 
*'^aul-)  +  -ilrla  'about'  (this  suffix,  though  not  regularly  redupUcating, 
seems  to  favor  reduplicated  forms,  e.g.  do'ddqHlrla  'to  look  about'  : 
do'q'^-  'to  see' ;  note  weakening  of  do'q'^-  to  -dag""-  as  of  *'^awal-  to  *-'^'wal-) ; 
"^ana'k  'enough',  reduplicated  from  *'^a'^ana--k  ?  (cf .  Nootka  '^ana  'only'  ?). 

In  view  of  the  possibilities  of  dialectic  development  of  glottalized 
voiced  continuants,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  sometimes  happens  that 
Nootka  has  what  seems  to  be  a  permanent  glottahzation  where 
Kwakiutl  shows  the  more  archaic  alternation.  A  case  in  point  is  Nootak 

"  Boas  writes  -aano  (op.  cit.  511)  but  all  cases  of  Kwakiutl  v-  and  -vvi-  are  to 
be  interpreted  as  ^v-  and  -v^vi-.  Smooth  vowel  initials  and  combinations  of  vowel 
and  smooth  vowel  are  impossible  in  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka. 

"  Such  primary  reduplications  occur  with  other  Kwakiutl  nouns  for  paired 
body-parts,  e.g.  eye,  ear,  foot,  kidney. 
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hanah  'naked',  corresponding  to  Kwakiutl  xana--la  'naked',  which 
point  to  a  Wakashan  *xanax,  *xana--.  So  far  as  Nootka  is  concerned,  the 
n  is  a  primary  phoneme,  but  Kwakiutl  xdn-x^vd  (momentaneous)  'to 
undress'  suggests  that  here  too  n  is  secondary. 

In  Kwakiutl  an  enormous  number  of  secondary  cases  of  y  and  w 
arise  when  the  vowels  e-  (f  <  aya)  and  o-  {o-  <  awa)  are  resolved  into 
ay  and  aw  respectively  and  these  heterosyllabic  groups  are  then  'hard- 
ened' to  ay  and  aw.  Thus,  "^a-wage-"^  'the  place  between,  inside'  < 
^0"-  stem  of  location  +  '-ag-  'among'  +  noun-forming  -e*^;  na-naqawa 
'to  try  to  meet'  <  na-qo-  'to  meet'  -f  '-a  [r]  'to  endeavor  to  .  .  .';  ca-caya 
'to  try  to  draw  water'  <  c£-(<  *cay-a)  'to  draw  water'  -\-  '-a  [r].  Of 
greater  interest  to  us  is  a  group  of  cases,  equally  numerous,  in  which 
e-^  and  o*^  are  resolved  before  vowels  into  ay  and  aw.  Thus,  no-qayas 
'his  mind'  <  no-qe-^  'mind'  +  -as  'his';  \dwe-s  'and  his'  <  Xo*^  'and' 
-f  -e-s  'his';  "^aydlk""  'attendants'  <  *^e-^aZ/(;"',  reduphcated  plural  of 
'^dlk''  'attendant'.  And,  further,  secondarily  labiahzed  gutteral  and 
velar  spirants  (x"",  x"')  develop  w  because  of  immediately  following  ^, 
e.g.  bo-xwrd  'to  leave'  <  ho--  +  momentaneous  -x?rd. 

12.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we  should  have  reflexes  initially  of 
an  old  alternation  in  Wakashan  between  glottaUzed  voiced  continuant 
and  ^  -\-  vowel  -j-  voiced  continuant,  for  both  Nootka  and  Kwakiutl 
are  non-prefixing  languages  and,  as  these  alternations,  if  present,  could 
not  easily  develop  systematic  morphophonemic  significance  (except 
perhaps  in  connection  with  reduplication),  they  would  inevitably  tend 
to  be  ironed  out  by  analogy.  Nevertheless  there  are  a  few  cases  which  are 
suggestive,  though  obscure.  Nootka  yaq-  'long'  may  be  interpreted  as 
reduced  from  an  old  "^aya-  'much'  +  *-q-  'in  length  (?)'  (this  hypothetical 
-q-  is  perhaps  preserved  in  Nootka  -q-^ich  '.  .  .  year,  for  .  .  .  many 
years'  :  -^rc/i,  '-ich,  '-i'ch  'season  of...').  Much  clearer  is  dialectic 
(Ucluelet  and  N.  Nootka)  ni-c,  nrc-  "^is  'short',  which  is  synonymous  with 
Tsishaath"  "^a-ne-^is.  -^is  is  diminutive;  '^a-ne-  is  umlauted from ^a'na-, 
based  on  ?ana  'only  that;  thus  much,  thus  many',  'short'  in  effect  mean- 
ing 'diminutively  thus  much  (in  length)'.  Now  the  older  form  of  -^is  is 
*-'^ic,  as  is  shown  by  the  compounded  -'^ic-dK  (diminutive  +  '-aX  'now, 
then')  and  this  older  form  is  preserved  in  nix  <  *naic  <  *'^ana-^ic,  a 
parallel  form  to  early  *'^a-na-^ic;  nvc-'^is  is  probably  a  later  pleonastic 
form,  Avith  double  diminutive.  A  further  example  is  nama-  'only', 
probably  related  to  "^ana-  (see  above).  The  element  -ma-  is  probably  a 
variant  of  -ma,  -ma-  '.  .  .  far  off,  as  far  as  ...;...  in  quantity,  degree',  an 
original  *'^ ana-"^ ama-  'only  to  that  degree',  after  contracting  to  *^anama- 

"  Which  we  take  as  our  basic  Nootka  dialect. 
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(see  above),  still  further  reducing  to  nama-.  The  verb  waq^o'  (durative 
and  momentaneous)  'to  go  to  a  feast  in  response  to  an  invitation', 
combining  form  waq^o-q-,  is  probably  reduced  from  an  irregularly 
reduplicated  *'^awa-q-'^auq-,  *'^awaq'^aw-a.  If  this  analysis  is  allowed, 
an  etymology  is  suggested  which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  With  re- 
duplicated wa-.  .-^0-  compare  wa-ck-  {wa-sk-,  wi-nck-)  'living  beings 
bunched  together'  and  wdth  reduplicating  -q-  ( .  .  -q-)  compare  -^[r] 
'traveling  in  .  .  .  vehicle,  canoe';  in  other  words,  waq'^o'  would  properly 
mean  'to  come  (as  invited  guest)  in  a  canoe,  crowded  with  one's  people', 
which  fits  the  cultural  requirements. 

Turning  to  Kwakiutl,  we  have  two  striking  examples  of  w-  alternating 
with  ^-  +  vowel  +  -w-.  These  are  wa--la-s  'large'  (sg.)  :  "^awo"  'great' 
(pi.)  (also  with  suffixes,  e.g.  wa-la-'^as  'distance'  but  ^awo'-zdm  'great 
tribes');  and  wa-  'size,  measure'  (sg.)  :  "^awa-,  '^aioo--  (pi.)  (only  with 
suffixes,  e.g.  wa--xa-co-  'measure  inside'  :  awo'-xa-co'  'measures  inside'). 
These  common  and  important  words  seem  to  point  to  original  *'^awd--la-  : 
*'^dwaw  and  *'^awd-:*'^dwa-,  *^dwawa-  respectively.  A  probable  example 
of  m-  :  ^am-  in  Kwakiutl  is  '^ama-  'small'  (pi.),  also  an  extended  form, 
apparently,  "^amay-  (^ame-x^id  'to  become  small'  <  *'^amai-;'^ama^inx-e-'^ 
'youngest  child'  =  amay-dnx-e-'^  'the  youngest  in  season,  time'?; 
'^ama-yace-  'fifth  child')  :Koskimo  (Kw.  dialect)  -rhdn  'young  of  an 
animal'  (=  N.  -rhit,  -mvt  'son  of  .  .  .'),  Kw.  -rhdne-x^  'small'  (pi.)  (=  N. 
rhin%  plural  suffix;  -h,  -rh  is  a  common  plural  suffix  in  Nootka,  Kw. 
-e-x"'  probably  a  survival  of  this  element,  hence  N.  -min%  probably 
extended  in  meaning  from  'small  ones'). 

13.  Still  further  examples  of  the  probable  emergence  of  initial  glot- 
talized  voiced  continuants  appear  when  we  compare  Kwakiutl  and 
Nootka.  There  are  enough  examples  of  the  correspondence  in  the  two 
languages  of  these  phonemes  in  initial  position  to  make  it  reasonably 
certain  that  the  glottafized  voiced  continuants  had  become  phonemic 
in  character  in  the  Wakashan  period  or,  at  the  least,  that  "^  -^  y,w,  m,  n,  I 
were  allowable  initial  consonant  clusters  at  that  time;  e.g.,  besides 
Nootka  nop-  'one':  Kwakiutl  ndm-,  already  quoted,  may  be  noted :N. 
yak-  'in  view,  peering  out;  having  one's  neck  stretched'  <  *yax^- 
(perhaps  related  to  suffixed  -yox  [h]  'extending  out,  in  view'  <  *-yax'"-k) : 
Kw.  ydx^-a  'land  looms  up';  N.  yas-,  yas-x-,  yas-x'^-  'opened  out,  having 
the  legs  spread  out':Kw.  yd-  'to  spread  the  legs'  (perhaps  <  *ydy-l-, 
'softened'  from  *yds-);  N.  rhina-l-i  'fishing  bank'  :  Kw.  7nana-Za 'fish 
gather  at  mouth  of  river';  N.  rhok''-  'stone' :Kw.  riidk'^-  'a  round  thing  is 
somewhere'  (e.g.  rhdk'^-ayind  'to  put  [a  stone]  on  top');  N.  viack-  'having 
the  jaws  closed'  <  *makx''-  :  Kw.  rhdk'"-,  rhd^-dxo  'to  choke';  N.  thos- 
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'closed',  ihos  'fish  weir'  <  *mdx'^-x  :  Kw.  rhdw-a  'salmon  weir'  < 
*73bx"'-  +  '-a  'on  the  rocks';  N.  rhaw-a-  'delivering,  taking  a  thing  to 
its  destination'  :  Kw.  max"^-  'to  carry  property';  N,  may-ink-Sii. 
(momentaneous)  'dancers  join  in  completing  a  circle'  {-ink  'together') 

<  *7na/-"  :  Kw.  rhdl-  'to  plait  a  rope,  to  take  a  turn  on  a  trail';  N.  rhoq''- 
'phosphorescent,  glowing'  <  *rh3l-q'^-  :  Kw.  rhdl-  'white';  N.  na'-s  'day- 
light' :  Kw.  na--la  'day,  light';  N.  noiaq-  <  *ndq"'-aq-  (for  '-aq-  cf.  '-aqK 
'in,  into')  'to  swallow'  :  Kw.  naq""-  *to  swallow'. 

But  by  no  means  all  cases  of  y-,  w-,  rh-,  n-,  I-  which  appear  in  these 
can  be  as  archaic  as  the  examples  that  we  have  just  given  presumably 
are.  Some  of  them  are  secondary  or  point  to  an  old  Wakashan  alternation 
of  type  y-  :  ^ay-.  Such  are:  N.  rhisk-  'dull,  without  power'  <  *rhdsx'"- 

<  *'^indsx"'-  :  Kw.  "^a^o'ms  'man  of  ordinary  power'  <  reduplicated 
*'^d?aums  (<  *'^ d? arndsx""  ?);  N.  ma-  'holding  in  the  teeth,  in  the 
mouth',  mac-  'to  close  the  teeth',  mack-  'having  the  jaws  closed', 
Kw.  wb/c""-  'to  choke'  (see  above)  :  Kw.  "^am-  'closed  up,  tight';  N.  no§- 
'to  distribute  property  in  a  potlatch  (after  the  more  important  gifts  have 
been  made  to  chiefs)'  <  *^n9x"'- x-  :  Kw.  '''ane-a;"'-s^o--^e'  'what  is  left 
over'  (cf.  -s^o--la  'deserted');  N.  ne^i\-  'lit  up,  light'  <  *^na^-  :  Kw. 
"^arPq-a  'to  light  fire,  charcoal'  (this  alternation  is  likely  to  be  old,  cf. 
Kw.  naqu-la  'light'  and  N.  na'-s  above);  perhaps  also  N.  "^ana,  na-ma- 
'only'  (see  above)  :  Kw.  na-xu-la  'alone'  (related  to  Kw.  wa-x""-  'all'?). 

14.  There  are  a  number  of  Kwakiutl  words  in  ha-  which  look  as  if 
they  were  irregularly  reduplicated  forms.  As  this  ha-  occurs  rather  more 
frequently  before  y,  w,  m,  n,  I  than  pure  chance  would  render  likely,  in 
view  of  the  relative  infrequency  of  these  phonemes,  we  are  confronted 
by  the  possibility  that  another  source  of  the  glottalized  voiced  con- 
tinuants in  Kwakiutl  is  /i  +  voiced  continuant.  Early  *hya-  would 
yield  ya-,  according  to  this  theory,  and  early  reduplicated  *hahya- 
would  yield  haya-;  later  on  ya-  would  of  course  reduplicate  to  yaya-. 
Examples  in  point  may  be :  haydx'^-ano-ma  'to  come  to  dance'  <  *hahydx^- 
(see  below  for  Nootka  confirmation):  ydx"^-  'to  dance';  hayano'  'round- 
headed  club'  <  *hahyano-  ?;  hayamo't  'mark,  sign'  <  *hahya-mo't 
{-mo't,  -mu-t,  -mut  'remains  of.  .  .'  reduplicates,  e.g.  x^a-xul-mu-t  'what 
is  left  over  from  cutting  salmon':  x'^a-X-a  'to  cut  salmon',  hence  haya- 
mo-t  is  self-defined  as  reduplicated);  hawrnal-dla  'to  frighten  away' 
(plur.)  <  *hahwvnal-dla  :  wi-nal-dla  (sing.)  [read  wvnahla  ?];  harho' 
'pigeon'  <  *hahmo-  (for  similar  reduplicated  animal  name  cf .  ho-mho-m 

"  There  is  no  properly  phonemic  I  in  Nootka.  Wakashan  I  almost  certainly 
developed  to  Nootka  y;  cf.  'hardening'  of  Nootka  I  to  y  {w),  'softening'  to  y  (w), 
as  against  Kwakiutl  I  and  I  respectively. 
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'blue  grouse');  hamolqu-la  'to  remind'  <  *hahmdlq^-  [read  harhdlqu-  ?]  : 
rhdlqu-la  'to  remember';  hanak'^-e-la  'to  do  quickly'  <  *hahnak'"-  = 
*hah-nak'^-  ?  (cf.  ha-  'quickly');  hanas-xaw-e-^  'collar-bone  of  porpoise' 

<  *hahnas-xaw-  {-xaw-  =  -xo'  'neck'  ?  cf.  '^o'-xa-w-e-'^  'neck');  hala- 
ha-la  'quickly'  <  *hahla-  {hala,-  hala--  of  many  derivatives,  e.g. 
hala'-ga  'go  away!',  hala-ka'la  'to  tell  to  hurry',  hala'x^a  'to  eat 
quickly',  probably  represents  the  unreduplicated  form);  hala- -la  'to 
hesitate'  <  *hahla--  (probably  based  on  an  old  *hala--,  *hala-  > 
N,  haya--^ak,  hayi-m%  'to  be  ignorant').  An  example  of  hay-  :  y- 
{<hy-)  is  hayo-t  'rival'  {<haya-  'to  go  along'  [?]  in  haya-qa  'to  pass', 
haye-qi  'to  imitate',  hayo'ltada  'to  bring  out  of  woods'  +  -o't  'fellow')  : 
ya-qas  'woman  friend'  <  *hya-  (reduced  from  hay  a-)  +  -gas  'woman'. 
Not  all  of  these  examples  are  certain  but  several  are  highly  suggestive. 
The  cluster  *-hm-  would  naturally  become  -m-;  an  example  is  he-ma-^ 
o-mas  'kinds  of  food'  <  plural-reduplicated  *he-hma-  :  ham{a)-  'to  eat'. 

There  are  also  cases  in  Kwakiutl  in  which  ha-  is  a  formative  element 
(reduplicating  syllable?)  before  non-glottalized  voiced  continuant 
(e.g.  hamanxu-lal  'smiling  dance' :  rnana;"'-  'to  smile';  hawa'x^-dla 
'to  beg,  to  pray'  :  wa-x'^-  'to  have  mercy';  perhaps  also  hawa-kas  'great, 
dreadful',  hamane-k^-a  'to  be  dazed',  hamase-lalis  'grebe',  hane'nax^ 
'to  desire  to  go  in  company').  Some  of  these  may  be  cases  of  early 
(aspirate)  or  late  (glottal)  dissimilation,  e.g.  lya-x^  <  *wa-x'^-  <  *hwa-x^-}; 
hane-nax""  <  *hahnaihnax'"?  Cases  of  hay-  (e.g.  hayalilagas  'invisible 
spirit',  hayalcama  'to  keep  secret',  haya'\o--la  'to  warn'  :ya-}^o-  'take 
care')  are  likely  to  be  dissimilated  from  *hah-  (cf.  Nootka  hiyil  for 
*hihil,  distributive  of  hil  'there'). 

15.  In  Nootka  *hy-,  *hw-,  *hm-,  *hn-  did  not  become  glottalized 
voiced  continuants  but  simply  dropped  the  h-.  This  is  not  only  sug- 
gested by  the  absence  of  forms  of  type  hay-  which  could  be  explained 
as  developed  from  type  hahy-  but  is  directly  indicated  by  the  verbs 
we'^id  'sleeping'    (sg.),    momentaneous  we'^i^o-}^  :  ho-'^ic  'sleeping'  (pi.) 

<  *wa'^iko  :  *haw^iko  <  *hwa'^iko  :  reduplicated  *hahw{ayiko.  This 
interpretation,  curiously  enough,  is  confirmed  by  the  baby  word  for 
'sleep',  ho-s,  which  reconstructs  to  a  *haux  that  must  have  been  the 
old  simplification,  in  baby  talk,  of  *hawa'^i^o,  the  prototype  of  re- 
duced *hwa'^iko.  There  are  also  cases  of  Kwakiutl  glottalized  voiced 
continuant  which  seem  to  be  in  relation  to  Nootka  forms  with  h-, 
e.g.  'Kw.ydx''-  'to  dance',  haydx'^-ano-ma  'to  come  to  dance'  (see  above)  : 
N.  ho'ya-l  'dancing',  an  irregular  reduplicated  durative,    <  *hohyaxl 

<  *hdx^^'>hyax'''^^-la  (there  are  several  such  cases  of  N.  durative  -I  < 
voiceless  spirant  +  Wakashan  durative  -la,  preserved  in  Kwakiutl 
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but  lost  as  such  in  Nootka),  from  which  was  then  abstracted  the  stem 
form  *hdxH-  >  hoi-  (e.g.  hol-ma-s  'going  from  house  to  house  danc- 
ing'); Kw.  ya  'ohV,  yo-  (call  from  a  distance),  ye-  (exclamation  of  disgust) 

<  *hya,  *hyawa,  *hyaya,  reduced  from  exclamations  of  type  *haya, 
which  represents  a  well-nigh  universal  pattern  :  N.  hay  (shout  used  in 
various  rituals;  interjection  to  attract  attention),  ha-yi  'I  told  you  so!' 
(if  this  is  correct,  N.  yo-yo--wa?a-l  'welcoming  one  heartily',  which  looks 
like  an  iterative  of  -wa  'to  say.  .  .',  hence  <  'to  keep  saying  yo'',  is 
based  on  a  ceremonial  yo'  borrowed  from  Kwakiutl  yo');  Kw.  wiin- 
'to  hide'  <  *hwun-  <  *hwdmn-  :  N.  hopt-  'in  hiding'  <  *homn-  < 
*hwdmn-;  Kw.  wat-  'kelp'  <  *hwat-  :  N.  hos-min,  hoc-smin  'kelp'  < 
*hot-smin  <  *hw3t-sma-;  Kw.  wa-l-  'to  stop'  <  *hwa-l-  :  N.  hawi-l-, 
hawv-,  momentaneous  ham--\  'to  stop'    <    *hawa-y-    <    *hawa-l-. 

Aside  from  cases  such  as  these,  in  which  h  was  preserved  before  a 
vowel  or  before  an  o  which  resulted  from  w  +  reduced  vowel,  h  was 
bound  to  disappear,  as  in  we'^ic  above.  Thus,  we  may  deduce  from 
correspondences  of  type  Kw.  y  I'N.  y  a,n  older  (possibly  Wakashan)  hy. 
Examples  are:  Kw.  we'-  'how,  where'  <  *way-  <  *hway-  ('softened' 
from  *hwas-  ?)  :  N.  wa's-,  wa's-t-,  wa-s-a-,  wa-s-i  'where?',  wa-y-aq- 
'which?'  <  *hwa-s-  ('softened'  to  *hwa-y-);  Kw.  we-k-  'to  carry  long, 
stiff  thing  (firewood,  pole)  on  shoulder'  <  *hwaik-  :  N.  waca-  'piled 
up  firewood'  <  *hwaka-;  Kw.  was-  'dog'  <  *hwas-  :  N.  wa'win  'hunt- 
ing deer  in  the  manner  of  wolves,  employing  wolf  howls  to  scare  out 
the  deer',  contracted  <  *hwa-hwa-'^in  (*hwahway-m  ?)  (originally 
'making  the  sound  of  dogs')  <  *hwa(s)-  -\-  '-in  [r]  'making  the  sound 
of    .  . ';  Kw.  rha'^o-s-  'to  work'    <   */irna^aw-s- :  N.  mamo-  'working' 

<  *hmahmaw-.  This  type  of  correspondence  applies  also  in  medial 
position,  e.g.  Kw.  hanak'^-e-la  'to  do  quickly'  <  *hahnak'^-  (see  above)  : 
N.  nawit  'to  do,  finish,  quickly'  <  *hnax'"-  Qindk'"-  ?)  -f  '-it;  Kw.  xawe' 
'loon'  :  N.  ha-wi  'small  variety  of  loon'  <  *xahwi.  An  original  hn-  can 
also  be  inferred  for  Nootka  when  it  has  n-  corresponding  to  Kwakiutl 
/ion-,  e.g.  N.  na?o'-,  naP-o  'accompanying,  following'  <  *hna'^aw- 
('softened'  from  *hna'^ax'^-  ?)  :  Kw.  hane-nax"^  'to  desire  to  go  in  company' 
(see  above) ;  N.  ni-  'hollow  object,  container',  ni-ci\  'to  carry  in  pack- 
basket'  <  *hni-  :  Kw.  han-  'an  open  vessel  is  somewhere'  (sg.),  han- 
x\a--la  'kettle'. 

As  syllabically  final  ^  or  glottalized  consonant  is  not  possible  in 
Nootka,  certain  cases  of  initial  glottalized  voiced  continuant  in  Nootka 
are  likely  to  be  due  to  absorption  of  such  a  glottal  element.  A  clear 
case  is  N.  mo-  'burning;  setting  on  fire'  <  *mdl-  <  *md'^l-  or  *maZ^-  : 
Kw.  mdi-  'to  light  a  fire',  mat-e-'^  'torch'.  There  are,  however,  also  a 
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number  of  cases  of  glottalized  voiced  continuant  in  Nootka  which 
correspond  to  an  unglottahzed  consonant  in  Kwakiutl,  e.g.  N.  nowi-, 
nowi-c-,  nowi'-qso  'father'  {nowi'-  'softened'  from  *nowas-  ?)  :  Kw. 
no'mas  'old  man'  (for  N.  -w-  :  Kw.  -m-  cf .  perhaps  also  N.  hawa-  'to 
eat'  :  Kw.  ham{a)-  'to  eat'  alternating  with  ham-  in  certain  derivatives); 
N.  ni\-  'supine',  momentaneous  mX-^iX  'to  lean,  fall,  back'  :  Kw. 
nd\-a  'to  lie  on  back';  N.  yo'-q'^a-  'likewise'  (probably  compounded 
of  a  demonstrative  yo--  and  g"'a*  'thus,  such,  so')  :  Kw.  yw  'that  near 
thee'.  The  reason  for  this  divergence  is  far  from  clear.  In  at  least  one 
case  Nootka  n-  may  go  back  to  :n-  (.'  is  a  laryngeated  glottal  stop, 
regularly  equivalent  to  Kwakiutl  q)  :ni-  (durative  ni-ya-),  niq-  (dura- 
tive  niq-a-)  'to  sew'  <  *.'ni-,  *:niq-  <  *qni-,  *qniq-  :  Kw.  qdn-,  qan- 
'to  sew'  (this  relation  would  seem  to  be  parallel  to  that  of  N.  ni-  :  Kw. 
han-,  see  above).  Other,  Kwakiutl,  examples  of  alternation  between 
glottalized  and  unglottalized  consonants,  in  initial  position,  are:  mo'- 
'to  pile  up',  ma-w-a  'to  move',  mo--xs  'to  load  canoe'  (cf.  N.  maw-iqs 
'covered  box'  <  'box  for  storage  of  goods')  :  rhdw-e's  'heap  on  beach' 
(but  plur.  mdxmdw-e's),  rhdmw-a-la  'cargo  of  canoe'  (cf.  probably  also 
Kw.  rhaxw-  'to  carry  property'  :  N.  rhawa--  above);  yo'-ya  'cold  wind'  : 
yo'x""-  'wind',  absolute  yo-la  <  *yaw-ala,  ya-w-ap-a  'to  set  sail'  (cf. 
N.  yo-,  durative  yo^t,  'wind  blowing',  yox-l-  'to  get  blown  by  the  wind'); 
wul-  'to  stop,  to  arrest'  :  wa-l-  'to  stop'  (see  above) ;  rhdns-  'to  measure'  : 
mdny-ayo  'measure'  <  mdns-  +  '-ayo  'instrument  of.  .  .'. 

16.  The  last  example  takes  us  back  to  our  hypothesis  (see  7  and 
note  8)  that  'softening'  in  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka  is  due  to  the  effect 
left  behind  by  a  former  -h-.  In  that  case  an  older  *hmdns-hayo  could 
have  dissimilated  to  *mdnshayo  >  *m9nzayo  >  mdnyayo.  Again,  there 
are  many  cases  of  instrumental  and  passive  -yo-,  -yo  in  Kwakiutl  instead 
of  normal  '-ayo,  '-a-yo,e.g.  Koskimo  ndl-yo-  'song'  <  'singing  instrument'^^ 
(instead  of  expected  *ndla-yo  <  ndl-  'to  sing'  +  '-a-yo),C£-la-yo  'dipper', 
tdko-yo  'blown  off  by  steam',  Koskimo  hm-yo  'rope',  no-yo  'medicine 
put  near  back  of  pregnant  woman'  (:  nax""-  'near');  but  also  qdn-yo 
'thread'  <  'instrument  of  sewing'  {*  qdn-yo  dissimilated  to  qduyo  ?), 
degdm-yo  'towel  for  face'.  To  Kw.  '-a-yo,  '-ayo,  -yo-,  -yo  probably  cor- 
responds N.  -yo,  -yo-  (after  consonants),  -co,  -co-  (after  vowels)  'having 
been  .  .  -ed'.  These  various  forms  are  best  reconciled  on  the  basis  of  a 
Wakashan  *-hayo,  *-ha-yo,  alternating,  with  loss  of  -a-,  with  *-hyo-, 
*-hyo  >  Kw.  -yo-,  -yo,  N.  -yo-,  -yo;  N.  -co-,  -co  <  *-go-,  *-qo  <  *-Q-hyo-, 
*-q-hyo  with  intercalated  -q-,  frequent  in  both  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka 

1^  In  Nootka  too  various  types  of  songs  are  named  with  -yak,  -tak  'instrument 
of...'. 
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(as  -C-).  But  the  Nootka  instrumental,  corresponding  to  Kwakiutl 
normal  '-ayo,  '-a-yo,  is  -yak  (after  consonants),  -eak  (after  vowels) 
<  *-yo-'^ak,  *-co-^ak  (  <  *-ko-  <  *-q-yo-).  It  looks,  therefore,  as  though 
Wakashan,  like  Nootka,  distinguished  an  instrumental  *-'^ayo,  *-'^yo 
(*-'^hayo,  *-'^hyo  ?)  from  a  passive  *-hayo,  *-hyo  and  that  the  two  for- 
mations merged  in  Kwakiutl  because  of  the  leveling  of  *-'^yo  and  *-hyo 
to  yo  and  because  of  the  leveling  of  *-'^hayo  and  *-hayo  in  certain  cases 
(e.g.  *-n-'^hayo  and  *-n-hayo  >  -n-ayo).  In  this  way  would  also  be  ex- 
plained why  a  few  important  instrumental  nouns,  likely  to  be  archaic 
formations,  having  'hardening'  '-ayo  instead  of  the  regular  and  far  more 
common  '-ayo,  e.g.  tdmy-ayo  'baton'  (tdms-  'to  beat  time'),  se-w-ayo 
'paddle'  (se-x""-  'to  paddle'). 

17.  We  see,  then,  that  these  rather  curious  phonemes  can  be  shown 
to  go  back  to  coalescences  of  ^  or  /i  with  following  or  preceding  y,  w, 
m,  n,  I,  also  to  coalescences  of  other  consonants,  such  as  d,  with  following 
voiced  continuants.  The  details  naturally  differ  for  the  different  lan- 
guages but  all  the  cases  here  considered  have  this  in  common,  that  a 
relatively  weak  consonantal  phoneme,  instead  of  disappearing  entirely 
when  in  a  cluster  with  a  sonorant  consonant,  is  absorbed  by  the  latter,  so 
that  new  consonantal  phonemes  emerge.  These  new  phonemes,  char- 
acterized by  glottal  affection,  tend  at  first  to  be  in  a  morphophonemic 
relation  with  the  simple  sonorant  consonants.  In  time,  however,  they 
tend  to  take  on  the  status  of  isolated  phonemes.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  analyze  the  status  of  these  consonants  in  Haida,  Tsimshian,  Yokuts, 
and  other  American  Indian  languages  in  which  they  occur  to  see  if  there 
too  there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  are  phonemic  emergents  due  to 
absorption.  Essentially,  consonants  of  this  sort  are  on  a  par  with  the 
nasalized  vowels  of  so  many  languages,  the  n  or  w  originally  following  a 
vowel  becoming  absorbed  in  the  vowel,  whence  a  new  set  of  phonemes 
results.  The  French  nasalized  vowels  are,  of  course,  the  most  familiar 
example.  The  methodologically  interesting  point  is  suggested  by  cases 
of  this  sort  that  if  a  language  has  two  sets  of  phonemes,  one  of  which,  B, 
can  be  reasonably  defined  as  identical  with  the  other.  A,  except  for  a 
definite  qualitative  plus  which  linguistic  experience  shows  to  be  relatively 
infrequent,  then  the  set  B  may  be  suspected,  certainly  not  assumed,  to 
have  emerged  from  some  type  of  absorption  in  the  set  A  of,  or  from 
modification  of  the  set  A  by,  a  phoneme  (or  group  of  phonemes)  having 
something  of  the  character  of  this  qualitative  plus.  Entirely  new  pho- 
nemic categories,  such  as  nasalization,  glottalization,  aspiration,  round- 
ing, palatalization,  laryngealizing,  emphasis,  tonal  distinctions,  may  thus 
arise  as  absorption  products. 
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For  the  rest  of  this  paper  we  should  Uke  to  show  how  the  phenomena 
we  have  considered  for  Navaho  and,  more  particularly,  for  Nootka 
and  Kwakiutl,  may  help  us  to  understand  certain  Indo-European 
phonological  developments,  specifically  in  the  prehistory  of  Greek. 
Assuming  that  Indo-European  possessed  four  'laryngeal'  consonants, 
namely  '  (a  glottal  stop  followed  by  e-timbre  of  full  grade^iowel  in  its 
primary  form),  .'  (another  glottal  phoneme  followed  by  o-timbre  of 
full  grade  vowel  in  its  primary  form),  x  (presumably  a  voiceless  velar 
spirant  =  h-,  -hh-  of  Hittite),  and  7  (presumably  a  voiced  velar  spirant, 
Arabic  'ghain',  =  h-,  -h-  of  Hittite),  we  have  not  the  right  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  when  a  vowel  dropped  out  between  such  a  preceding 
'laryngeal'  and  a  following  consonant,  the  laryngeal  necesarily  dis- 
appeared without  a  trace.  To  do  this  is  to  project  back  into  the  earhest 
period  the  feeling  for  vocalic  syncope  that  developed  in  the  later  stages 
of  many  Indo-European  dialects.  If,  for  instance,  Greek  afieXyw, 
anoXyr],  with  its  'prothetic'  d-,  leads  us,  in  accordance  ^vith  the  laryngeal 
hypothesis,  to  posit  a  base  *xamelg-  (or  rather  *xamelAg-^^)  or  *:amelg- 
(or  rather  *:amelAg-),  we  must  not  imphcitly  abandon  this  same  hy- 
pothesis when  we  deal  with  reduction  products  and  allow  the  x-  or 
;-  to  disappear  with  the  -a-.  The  fact  that  we  have  forms  in  m-  (e.g. 
Olr.  hligim  <  *mligim,  Goth,  miluks,  Toch.  A  malke)  in  the  later  dialects 
is  far  from  justifying  our  dealing  with  an  ablaut  *xamel-  :  *mel-  for 
the  earliest  period.  We  must  either  beheve  in  our  'laryngeals'  and 
speak  of  an  ablaut  *xamel-  :  *xmel-  or  discard  them  and  deal  only  with 
the  conventional  *amel-  :  *mel-.  It  may  well  be  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  such  Indo-European  sequences  as  *xm-,  *'ty-,  *.'?/-,  and  *'yl- 
simply  became  m-,  w-,  y-,  and  1-,  or  their  appropriate  reflexes,  but  we 
have  no  more  right  to  assume  this  than  to  assume  that,  at  a  later  period, 
the  treatment  of  pre-Greek  sm-  was  identical  with  that  of  m-.  'Losses' 
of  elements  are  frequently  fallacious  because  of  our  tendency  not  to 
look  closely  enough  into  the  possibiUties  of  absorption  phenomena. 

If,  now,  we  posit  an  IE  series  'y-,  'w-,  'm-,  'n-,  '1-,  'r-,  a  series  ly-, 
:w-,  :m-,  :n-,  d-,  :r-,  and  a  series  xy-,  xw-,  xm-,  xn-,  xl-,  xr-,  we  have  to  in- 
quire what  happened  to  these  clusters  (initially  and  in  other  positions) 
in  each  of  the  main  branches  of  IE.  In  the  end  it  will  undoubtedly  prove 
far  more  economical  of  effort  to  assume  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of 

'*  We  use  'A'  to  indicate  any  one  of  the  four  laryngeal  consonants  when  it  is 
desired  to  speak  in  general  terms  or  when  we  have  reason  to  suspect  a  laryngeal 
consonant  (in  this  case  chiefly  because  of  the  'Stosston'  of  Lithuanian  mtlzu) 
but  have  not  enough  evidence  to  determine  which  one  is  involved.  Similarly, 
it  is  convenient  often  to  use  '4 '  for  a  laryngeal  which  must  have  been  either 
;  or  X,  say  because  of  the  a-timbre  of  the  following  vowel,  but  between  which  we 
cannot  decide.  This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  frequent  contingency. 
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sweeping  reductions  of  these,  to  us,  uncomfortable  clusters  and  to  keep 
our  eyes  open  for  distinctive  reflexes  of  them  in  the  IE  dialects  than  to 
oversimplify  our  task  by  assuming  radical  reductions  in  the  IE  period. 
Hittite  xwantes  'winds'  (hu-u-wa-an-te-es)  should  warn  us.  Applying  this 
principle  to  the  Greek  reflexes  of  this  very  base  (IE  *xawe'-,  conven- 
tionally *we-,  'to  blow'),  we  are  helped  forward  at  once  to  a  valuable 
hypothesis  ■vsnth  regard  to  early  Greek  phonology.  An  old  *xawe'-  : 
*xwe'-,  we  may  surmise,  need  not  have  developed  an  early  Greek  *awe-  : 
*we-,  for  there  is  no  reason  for  certainty  that  a  prevocalic  x-  would  be- 
have the  same  way  as  a  x-  caught  in  a  consonantal  cluster  xw-.  The 
actual  course  of  the  development  may  very  w^ell  have  been  something 
like  this : 

1.  *xawe'-  or  *xdwe'-"  (tautosyllabic)  :  *xwe'- 

2.  *hawe'-  (or  *hdwe'-)  :  *hwe'- 

3.  *hawe'-  {or  *hdwe'-)  :  *we'- 

4.  *hawe-  {or  *hdwe-)    :  *we- 

5.  *awe-  (or  *dwe-)        :  *we- 

6.  *awe-  :  *he- 

By  w  is  meant  a  w  which  had  absorbed  the  preceding  aspiration,  there- 
fore probably  a  voiceless  w,  but  we  do  not  claim  to  be  able  to  say  whether 
such  a  w  (stages  3-5)  was  a  true  phoneme  or  merely  a  consonant  cluster. 
When  it  was  in  regular  morphophonemic  relation  to  h  it  may  have  been 
felt  as  a  cluster,  like  sk-  or  tl-,  but  when  many  such  irregular  relations 
as  aw-  :  w-  had  developed,  it  is  more  likely  to  have  constituted  a  true 
phoneme.  The  Greek  forms  which  actualize  this  construction  are, 
needless  to  say,  arj-aL  'it  blows'  :  al-v-u  'I  winnow'  <  *wd-n-yb  < 
IE  *xwd{')-n-y6-A. 

Similarly,  while  it  is  easy  to  dispose  of  Greek  cXaoj,  6Xk6s,  oXK-q,  oXkcls 
by  assuming  an  IE  *selk-  and  comparing  with  Latin  sulcus,  AS  sulh 
'plow',  sound  method  requires  that  we  refuse  to  disconnect  eX/v-co  from 
its  uncomfortable  Greek  relatives.  Just  as  we  insisted  on  keeping  ar,(n 
and  alvo}  together,  thereby  arriving  at  a  valuable  hypothesis  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  IE  xw-  in  early  Greek,  so  here  we  may  not  dis- 
connect «X*c£j  from  dXo^,  avXa^,  coa^oj,  Hom.  wX^,  'furrow',  Laconian 
c6Xd/cd  'plow'.  When  we  deal  with  this  series,  we  are  driven  to  posit 
*A.awelk-  as  our  base  and  the  difficulty  of  equating  eX/cco  w4th  the  obvious 
Lithuanian  parallel  velku  (OCS  vlekq)  disappears.  Greek  he-  :  Lithuanian 

''  'a'  should  be  used  by  those  who  hold  to  the  laryngeal  hypothesis  only  for  a 
real  schwa,  a  simple  murmur  vowel  reduced  from  a  full  grade  short  vowel.  The 
so-called  'schwa  indogermanicum',  for  which  'a'  is  in  general  use,  will  have  to 
yield  to  the  series  »',  a.',  ai,  9y. 
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ye-,  in  other  words,  means  IE  *xwe-  or  *:we-  or  *'we-  and  the  Greek  words 
for  'plow'  narrow  the  choice  down,  in  spite  of  difficulties  of  detail,  to 
an  a-timbred  laryngeal,  hence  base  *4-awelk-  =  *xawelk-  or  *:awelk-. 
Again,  e-repos,  which  may  be  etymologically  distinct  from  its  dialectic 
variant  a-repos,  is  a  difficult  word  and  no  satisfactory  et3anology  has 
been  given.  If  we  define  it  as  '(one  or)  the  other'  and  connect  with 
i]k  'or',  Latin  aut-,  ve-,  Skr.  vd,  we  arrive  at  a  base  *4-awe-;  *4-'w6-teros 
(*xwe-  or  *.'we-)  yields  *hwe-teros  or  *:we-teros,  either  of  which,  via 
voiceless  w,  results  in  he-teros.  The  Latin  ablaut  au-  :  -ve  is  then  seen 
to  be  in  significant  relation  to  the  Greek  h-.  In  this  way,  too,  we  are 
now  free  to  hold  to  Gk.  eairepos,  lairkpa  :  Latin  vesper  and  Gk.  eo-rid  : 
Latin  Vesta  without  difficulty.  We  cannot  at  present  decide  if  IE  xw-, 
:w-  and  'w-  fell  together  in  the  pre-Greek  period  into,  say,  hw-  or  'w- 
or  voiceless  w,  or  simplified  to  xw-  and  'w-  whence  later  hw-,  or  kept 
apart  for  a  very  long  time.  All  we  can  say  now  is  that  the  reflexes  of 
IE  XW-,  :w-  and  ^w-  seem  to  be  different  from  that  of  w-  in  Greek  as  we 
know  it. 

The  same  result  is  reached  when  we  investigate  the  Greek  reflexes 
of  so-called  IE  y-  {{-).  Current  theory  states  that  this  phoneme  regu- 
larly yields  Greek  h-  (e.g.  6s  :  Skr.  yds  <  IE  *y6-s)  but  that  there  are 
a  number  of  strays  (e.g.  ^vyov  :  Skr.  yugdm;  few  :  Skr.  ydsdmi;  fwo-ros  : 
Lith.  justas)  in  which  we  have  an  'irregular'  f-  instead  of  the  'regular' 
h-.  Why  should  a  voiced  continuant  (y)  branch  into  a  voiceless  continuant 
{h)  and  a  voiced  affricate  {dz)  when  nearly  all  the  relevant  analogies  in 
Greek  indicate  that  Greek  h  is  of  voiceless  origin  (e.g.  <  s)  and  that 
voiced  consonants  before  vowels  keep  their  voice  unless  unvoiced  by 
voiceless  consonants  that  precede  them  (e.g.  dy-  >  dz-;  but  sw-  > 
hw-  >  h-)?  It  is  only  statistical  evidence  that  leads  to  the  assumption 
that  y-  >  h-  is  the  type  development  and  y-  >  dz-  the  aberrant  one. 
It  would  seem  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that  y-  regularly  yielded 
dz-  (cf.  Lat.  major  >  Italian  maggiore,  jocus  >  giuoco)  but  that  a 
reflex  h-  is  due  to  an  unvoicing  of  the  old  y-  by  some  voiceless  consonant 
that  has  disappeared  as  such.  The  laryngeal  hypothesis  implies  the 
possibility  that,  as  with  IE  w-,  we  have  here  two  distinct  prototypes :  IE  y- 
and  IE  '?/-,  :y-,  xy-,  y'-,  y:-,  yx-,  the  former  of  which  led  to  f-,  while  clusters 
of  the  latter  type  eventually  led  to  h-,  perhaps  via  two  distinct  phonemes, 
y-  and  y-.  In  examples  like  ^vybv  and  few  all  the  available  evidence 
points  to  simple  IE  y-;  in  other  words,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  IE 
*yewg-  and  *yes-  are  reduced  from  bases  of  type  *'eyewg-  {*:ayewg-, 
*xayewg-)  and  *'eyes-  (*!ayes-,  *xayes-).  In  Gk.  6s  :  Skr.  yds,  however, 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  primary  *y6-s  but  with  a  reduced  form  of  the 
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base  *'eye/o-  (cf.  Skr.  ayd-m,  Lat.  ea  <  *'eya-4),  hence  properly  *'y6-s. 
Again,  in  Gk.  &7to$:  Skr.  yaj-,  it  cannot  be  an  original.  *2/a^-  that  we  have 
to  posit,  for  a  full-grade  a  is  itself  defined  by  the  laryngeal  hypothesis 
as  colored  from  e  by  a  preceding  ;  or  x,  hence  we  must  posit  *yAag-, 
i.e.  *y:ag-  or  *yxag-.  At  what  time  the  y-  of  this  base  was  glottally 
affected  or  unvoiced  to  y-  we  do  not  know.  Possibly  there  were  IE 
forms  of  type  *yag-  <  *y:ag-  long  before  later  Greek  ones  of  type  *yo- 
developed  from  *'yo-  (incidentally,  now  note  an  easy  explanation  of 
why  Vedic  Skr.  yaj-  reduces,  not  to  ij-,  but  to  ij-  <  *i;g-  or  *ixg-  = 
theoretical  *y:g-  or  *yxg-).  Significantly  enough,  there  seem  to  be  no 
primary  examples  of  Gk.  fa-  <  IE  *ya-.  There  was  no  IE  *ya-  (there 
might,  of  course,  be  a  *ya:-  or  *yax-  >  later  *ya-)  but  only  *ye-,  *yo-, 
*yd-. 

With  r-,  too,  w'e  can  now  see  why  our  Greek  reflexes  are  partly  er- 
(e.g.  kpvdpos  :  Skr.  rudhirdh),  partly  hr-  (p-).  A  smooth  r-  developed 
a  true  prothetic  vowel  e-  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  large  class  of 
pseudo-prothetic  vowels  which  are  the  remnants  of  laryngeal  -f  vowel, 
generally  reduced,  which  originally  began  the  base,  e.g.  Gk.  ovofia  : 
Lat.  nomen  <  *ydn9y-m9n  :  *yney-mdn,  hence  palatalized  n-  in  Toch.  A 
novi),  while  the  series  'r-,  :r-,  xr-  eventuated  in  ^-,  possibly  via  two 
distinct  phonemes  r-  and  r-.  In  this  way  it  easy  to  understand  why 
preserved  initial  r  always  takes  the  rough  breathing  in  Greek.  This 
characteristic  can  hardly  have  been  a  spontaneous  development  of 
early  Greek  r-  but  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  of  initial  r-  in  Greek  as  we  have  it  are  reduced  from  initials  of  type 
'er-,  .'ar-,  xar-,  plus  a  later  group  of  cases  of  type  sr-.  A  case  in  point 
is  pii^eiv  'to  growl,  snarl'  :  Hom.  epvydvra  'bellowing'  <  *'nig-  :  *'erug-. 

Thus,  the  Greek  history  of  IE  w-,  y-,  r-,  which,  as  generally  presented, 
is  full  of  unsolved  problems,  becomes  a  symmetrical  and  phonetically 
intelligible  series  of  events  from  the  standpoint  of  the  laryngeal  hy- 
pothesis: 

IE  Pre-Greek     Greek 

we-  we-  we-  >  e-  (secondarily  ewe-  >  ee-) 

'we-,  .'we-,  xwc-    we-,  we-    he- 

ye-  ye-  dze-  (perhaps  via  dye-) 
'ye-,  :ye-,  xye-  ye-,  ye-  he- 
re- re-  ere- 
're-,  .'re-,  xre  re-,  re-  hre- 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  present  the  known  facts  in  a  simpler  light. 
There  will  still  be  numerous  refractory  problems  of  detail,  but  it  is  not 
a  bad  test  of  the  vahdity  of  a  theory  (the  lar\Tigeal  hypothesis)  Vv'hich 
uses  entirely  different  evidence  for  its  establishment  that  it  incidentally 
seems  to  set  the  house  in  order  for  the  difficult  phonology  of  IE  'w-\ 
'y-',  and  V-'  in  Greek. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  still  other  types  of  absoi-ption  of  the  laryn- 
geals  in  Greek,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  very  likely,  for  example,  that  Greek 
at  one  time  had  a  true  phoneme  y  (not  merely  the  assimilated  y  of 
-V9-}  -V^-,  -ykh-,  written  -77-,  -jk-,  -tx-),  for  otherwise  it  would  be  hard 
to  understand  why  7  was  chosen  to  represent  this  sound  instead  of  v. 
If  Greek  7  were  always  of  conditional  origin,  as  in  tyyatos  'in  the  earth' 
<  en-gaios,  it  would  have  been  almost  unavoidably  written  n,  e.g. 
*epyaLos.  That  the  y  was  regularly  indicated  by  -7-,  an  intrinsicallj^  poor 
symbol  for  the  purpose,  indicates  that  it  may,  like  the  parallel  v  and  ju, 
also  have  been  a  free  phoneme.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  quite  a 
number  of  words  that  are  now  considered  as  having  a  stopped  g  were  in 
the  earlier  period  pronounced  \vith  y.  If,  further,  we  ask  how  such  a 
phoneme  could  arise  in  Greek,  we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  an  answer. 
Either  IE  x  or  IE  7  might  be  expected  to  be  absorbed  in  a  preceding  or 
following  m  or  n,  yielding  y.  Just  which,  if  any,  of  the  cius^ors  xm,  xn, 
ym,  yn,  mx,  nx,  my,  ny  actually  yielded  y,  and  under  what  conditions,  is 
a  matter  for  detailed  research.  Two  cases  may  be  given  for  illustrative 
purposes. 

The  IE  words  for  'naked'  are  known  to  be  difficult.  Starting  with 
Lith.  nilgas,  we  know  at  once,  if  we  apply  the  principles  of  the  laryngeal 
hypothesis,  that  there  must  have  been  a  laryngeal  consonant  before 
the  -g-,  IE  -g'"'-.  This  can  only  have  been  -7-,  the  lar3mgeal  which  united 
with  a  preceding  e  to  form  a  secondary  0  in  many  (but  not  all)  IE 
dialects,  an  altogether  different  entity  from  the  lengthened  grade  of  0. 
We  have,  then,  *neyg'^os  as  the  primary  form.  Other  dialects  used 
various  suffixes,  with  shift  of  stress  and  zero  grade  in  the  first  syllable. 
One  of  these  derivatives  was  *nydg'^n6s  >  pre-Gk.  *ydg'^n6s  >  *yug^n6s 
>  *yubn6s  >  yumnos,  probably  the  early  pronunciation  of  yviivos. 
Another  form  of  the  -no-  derivative  was,  apparently,  *nyeg'^7ids  > 
*nog"'n6s  in  those  dialects  (by  no  means  all)  in  which  IE  ye-  fell  together 
with  0-,  hence  Skr.  nagndh,  Avestan  mayna-  (perhaps  the  curious  diver- 
gence between  Indie  n-  and  Iranian  m-  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  repre- 
sents an  independent  development  oi  a  y-  which  either  developed  in- 
dependently in  Indo-Iranian  or  goes  back,  with  Greek  7-,  to  an  IE 
y-   <  ny-).  The  persistent  o-timbre  of  the  IE  word  for  'night'  (Lat. 
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nod-),  undoubtedly,  as  Sturtevant  has  pointed  out,  related  to  'naked', 
and  the  v  of  Gk.  vixkt-  are  both  of  them  characteristic  traces  of  the 
7-laryngeal  (cf.,  e.g.,  Gk.  df-coj'i'/nos).  We  now  understand  why  Hittite 
has  e  (not  a  <  IE  o)  in  the  related  words:  ncku-mani-s  'naked',  nekut-s 
'bed-time'  (read  neh'-mant-s,  nek"t-s  ?),  for  IE  ye  did  not  yield  Hittite  a 
<  0.  Hit.  Jiekut-  :  Lat.  noct-  is  therefore  not  an  example  of  c  :  o  ablaut, 
something  otherwise  unknown  for  this  group  of  words,  but  represents  in- 
dependent reflexes  of  IE  *nyeg'"-t-  'bed-time'  >  'night'.  Here,  then,  the 
assumption  of  an  IE  ny-  cluster  (or,  perhaps  less  likely,  its  early  reflex, 
T)-,  in  which  case  Hit.  neku-  is  <  IE  *yeg'"-  <  *nyeg'"-),so  far  from  merely 
explaining  Greek  yv^il'6s,  throv/s  all  the  related  IE  forms  into  a  more 
intelligible  focus. 

We  may  return  to  *xamelAg-  (or  *:amelAg-)  'to  milk'.  In  most  IE 
dialects  its  reduced  parallels,  *xmelAg-  (or  *:melAg-)  lost  the  initial 
laryngeal.  But  the  form  *xm{d)hAg-t  (or  -d)  'milk'  seems  to  have  yielded 
*7){d)ldAk-t  in  that  dialect  or  dialect  group  which,  for  Greek,  yielded 
*r)alakt  >  7dXa,  yaXaKT-,  and,  for  Latin,  *ylakt  >  lac,  lact-.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose,  should  it  later  appear  that  IE  xni-  regularly  yielded 
Latin  m-,  as  is  probable,  that  lact-  is  a  proper  Italic  form.  It  may  be  a 
cultural  loan-word  from  an  IE  dialect  in  which  the  indicated  course  of 
development  was  regular,  as  indeed  may  the  Greek  word.  All  we  need 
to  note  is  that,  granted  a  base  *xamelAg-  (rather  than  *>amelAg-  ?) 
on  the  basis  of  Gk.  a/ufXTco,  anoXyr],  we  have  a  right  to  expect  forms  in 
*xmeleAg-  >  *'oeJeAg-. 


STUDIES  OF  INDO-EUROPEAN  AND 
SEMITIC  LANGUAGES 

EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

THE  LANGUAGES  dealt  wUh  in  the  papers  of  this  section  were  the  subjects 
of  Sapir^s  earliest  linguistic  interest.  Hebrew  he  had  known  from  boy- 
hood. His  first  academic  concentration  was  in  Germanics.  And  in  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  turned  again  to  an  intensive  study  of  problems 
in  Semitic  and  Indo-European.  Thus  the  subject  of  one  of  his  last  articles, 
an  unfinished  piece  published  posthumously  in  1939,  was  the  same  as  that 
of  his  very  first  etymological  analysis  to  be  printed,  on  some  Indo-European 
words  for  "tear."  The  later  papers  contain  several  references  to  further 
studies  of  these  language  families,  studies  for  which  Sapir  had  collected 
materials,  but  which  were  not  to  achieve  completion. 

Of  the  articles  here  selected,  first  in  chronological  order  is  ''Notes  on 
Judeo-German  Phonology"  (1915).  Although  Sapir  refers  to  these  notes  as 
"sketchy  phonological  observations,"  students  of  Germanic  dialects  still  find 
his  comments  illuminating,  especially  his  discussion  of  the  archaic  features 
retained  by  Yiddish. 

The  influence  of  a  Sinitic  language  on  an  Indo-European  tongue  is 
treated  in  "Tibetan  Influences  on  Tocharian"  (1936).  This  paper  is  one 
of  the  very  few  in  Sapir's  bibliography  which  utilizes  Sinitic  materials, 
though  for  many  years  Sapir  worked  intermittently  with  Sinitic  data, 
keeping  record  of  forms  which  might  possibly  be  related  to  certain  American 
Indian  forms.  He  sometimes  spoke  of  intriguing  research  leads  he  had 
turned  up  in  this  project,  but  apparently  never  satisfied  himself  that  he  had 
yet  collected  evidence  flrm  enough  for  publication. 

In  the  1937  analysis  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  helmet,  there  is  again  an 
example  of  wide  historical  implications  being  drawn  from  the  analysis  of  a 
single  word.  The  1937  review  of  the  work  by  Montgomery  and  Harris  pro- 
vides new  lights  for  scholars  in  the  Semitic  field  on  the  classification  of  the 
Semitic  languages.  The  two  brief  studies  published  under  the  title  "From 
Sapir's  Desk"  (1939)  similarly  contain' insights  which  extend  beyond  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  analysis. 
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NOTES  ON  JUDEO-GERMAN  PHONOLOGY* 

A  GRATiFi'iNG  phase  of  Germanic  study  in  recent  years  is  the  constantly 
increased  attention  paid  to  the  modern  spoken  dialects.  That  the  dialects 
still  spoken  by  the  rural  population  of  Germany,  for  instance,  have  often 
preserved  archaic  features  in  vocabulary,  phonology,  morphology,  and 
syntax,  where  the  literary  'Gemeinsprache'  is  less  conservative,  is  well 
known.  Thus,  attention  may  be  called  in  passing  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  dialects  in  Middle  and  Upper  Germany  still  observe  the  distinction 
in  pronunciation  between  short  open  e  (<O.H.G.  and  M.H.G.  e,  as  in 
geban,  geben)  and  short  close  f  due  to  z-umlaut  of  a  (as  in  O.H.G.  6d|;§tVo, 
cf.  Gothic  batiza),  while,  as  is  well  known,  the  'Gemeinsprache'  has 
levelled  the  distinction  completely.  By  such  archaic  features  the  modern 
dialects  are  often  able  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  history  of 
the  language;  moreover,  they  are  generally  more  easily  handled,  from 
the  purely  linguistic  standpoint,  than  the  literary  monuments  of  Old 
and  Middle  High  German,  in  that  they  are  immediately  accessible  to 
study  and  are  not  distorted,  particularly  in  regard  to  phonetics,  by 
orthographic  imperfections. 

While  the  German  dialects  now  spoken  within  the  confines  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Switzerland  are  being  diligently  and  profitably 
studied,  little  has  as  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  scientifically  examining 
the  various  dialects  spoken  by  the  Jews  of  Lithuania,  Russian  Poland, 
Galicia,  southern  Russia,  and  Roumania.^  When  one  recollects  that 
these  Judeo-German  or  'Yiddish'  dialects  have,  since  the  beginning  of 

*  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  n.s.,  6  (1915) :  231-266. 

*  Besides  Leo  Wiener's  two  articles  on  Judeo-German  in  The  American  Journal 
of  Philology,  14:  41-67,456-482  (phonologically  unreliable  because  modern  literary 
German,  instead  of  Middle  High  German,  is  taken  as  the  point  of  departure), 
and  L.  Sain^an's  study  "Essai  sur  le  Jud^o-Allemand  et  sp^cialement  sur  le  dia- 
lecte  parl6  en  Valachie"  in  Memoires  de  la  Societe  de  Linguistique  de  Paris,  12: 
90-138, 176-196  (treats  of  Roumanian  Judeo-German),  we  have  Jacob  Gerzon's  Die 
jildisch-deutsche Sprache ,  eine  grammatisch-lexikalische  Untersuchung  ihres  deutschen 
Grundbeslandes  (Frankfurt  am  Main,  1902),  treating  mainly  of  the  Lithuanian  Ju- 
deo-German of  Homel  (Government  of  Mohilev).  Valuable  as  Gerzon's  work  is,  it 
is  much  less  satisfactory  in  its  treatment  of  the  phonology  (pp.  20-35)  than  of  the 
morphology  and  syntax;  in  particular  Gerzon  has  failed  to  point  out  the  absence 
of  quantitative  differences  in  the  vowels  of  stressed  syllables  and  the  development 
of  voiced  stops  in  final  position,  both  of  which  are  characteristic  features  of 
Judeo-German  when  contrasted  with  other  High  German  dialects.  The  present 
study,  though  late  to  appear,  was  completed  before  access  was  had  to  Gerzon's 
work,  so  that  the  material  here  presented  is  the  result  of  independent  investiga- 
tion. The  dialect  here  treated  is  the  form  of  Lithuanian  Judeo-German  spoken 
in  the  Government  of  Kovno.  Further  references  to  works  on  special  points  in 
Judeo-German  may  be  found  in  L.  Wiener's  History  of  Yiddish  Literature  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (New  York,  1899),  pp.  12-24  (chapter  on  "The  Judeo-German 
Language"). 
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the  modern  period  (in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century),  developed 
in  comparative  isolation  from  the  main  body  of  German  dialects  and 
that  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  influence,  chiefly  lexical,  of  the 
Slavic  vernaculars  (Polish,  Russian,  and  Little  Russian)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  sacred  Hebrew  tongue  on  the  other,  it  becomes  clear  that  we 
are  here  dealing  with  a  complex  of  linguistic  conditions  that  must  prove 
highly  instructive  to  the  student  of  language. ^  The  conditions  are,  in 
fact,  not  dissimilar  to  those  that  obtained  in  the  development  of  the 
English  language — isolation  from  the  main  body  of  the  vernacular  and 
considerable  foreign  influence.  On  the  whole,  the  student  of  Judeo- 
German  will  be  inclined  to  see  a  less  extensive  foreign  influence  in  the 
case  of  Judeo-German  than  in  that  of  English;  the  basis  has  remained 
thoroughly  German,  the  foreign  accretions  and  influences  are,  at  best, 
of  only  secondary  importance. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  sketchy  phonological  observations  I  have 
to  offer,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  call  attention,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, to  some  of  the  more  interesting  archaic  features  that  Judeo- 
German  presents.  In  vocabulary  many  Middle  High  German  words 
now  obsolete  or,  at  any  rate,  not  in  common  use  in  literary  German, 
have  been  preserved  in  full  vigour  by  Judeo-German.  Such  are  edip, 
'son-in-law'  (<M.H.G.  eidem);  sver  'father-in-law'  (<M.H.G.  sweher); 
§nur  'daughter-in-law'  (<M.H.G.  snur);  tor  'dare'  (<M.H.G.  tar,  gitar); 
zegr  'clock'  (<M.H.G.  seiger);  haint  'to-day'  (<M.H.G.  hint  'this 
night');  and  many  others.  In  phonetics,  Judeo-German  has,  for  instance, 
not  levelled  M.H.G.  i  and  ei  into  ai,  but  has  kept  them  apart  as  ai  and 
f  respectively;  e.g.  vais  'white'  and  ix  vis  'I  know'  (<M.H.G.  wi^  and 
ich  wei^  respectively;  contrast  modern  literary  German  weiss  for  both). 
In  the  case  of  zamd  'sand'  an  Indo-Germanic  m  has  been  preserved  that 
has  in  practically  all  other  Germanic  dialects  been  assimilated  to  n — cf . 

2  The  following  taken  from  Gratz's  Geschichte  der  Juden  (9:64)  will  serve  as 
historical  basis  of  the  above  remarks.  Gratz's  statements  apply  to  the  period 
1496-1525.  "Aber  nicht  bloss  deutsche  Talmudkunde  haben  die  jiidisch-deutschen 
Fliichtlinge  nach  Polen  verpflanzt,  sondern  auch  die  deutsche  Sprache — in  ihrer 
damaligen  Beschaffenheit;  sie  impften  sie  den  eingeborenen  Juden  ein  und  ver- 
drangten  nach  und  nach  aus  deren  Munde  die  polnische  oder  ruthenische  Sprache. 
Wie  spanischen  Juden  einen  Teil  der  europaischen  oder  asiatischen  Tiirkei  in  ein 
neues  Spanien  verwandelt  haben,  so  machten  die  deutschen  Juden  Polen,  Littauen 
und  die  dazu  gehorigen  Landesteile  gewissermassen  zu  einem  neuen  Deutschland. 
.  .  .  Mehrere  Jahrhunderte  hindurch  zerfielen  daher  die  Juden  in  spanisch  Redende 
und  deutsch  Sprechende,  gegen  welchfe  die  Italiens  als  eine  wenig  zahlende  Klasse 
verschwand,  da  auch  hier  die  Juden  Spanisch  oder  Deutschverstehenmussten.  .  .  . 
[Die  polnischen  Juden]  verehrten  [die  deutsche  Sprache]  wie  ein  Palladium,  wie 
eine  heilige  Erinnerung,  und  wenn  sie  sich  auch  im  Verkehr  mit  Polen  der  Landes- 
sprache  bedienten,  im  trauten  Familienkreise,  im  Lehrhause  und  im  Gebete 
behielten  sie  das  Deutsche  bei.  Sie  gait  ihnen  nachst  dem  Hebraischen  als  eine 
heilige  Sprache." 
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Greek  anados  'sand'  <*samadhos.  A  large  number  of  archaic  features 
are  found  also  in  the  morphology.  The  old  dative  singular  in  -en  of  weak 
feminines  (M.H.G.  der  zungen,  der  mitten,  but  modern  German  der 
Zunge,  der  Mitte)  is  preserved  in  stereotyped  phrases  like  in  dj-  mitn 
drin  'right  in  the  midst  of  it'.  The  M.H.G.  feminine  noun  heit  'manner' 
preserved  in  modern  German  only  as  derivative  suffix  in  abstract  nouns 
(e.g.  Kilhnheit,  Menschheit)  survives  in  Judeo-German  in  adverbial 
genitives  in  -r(h)et  (e.g.  hlindf  it  'blindly'  <blinder  heit) .  The  preterito- 
present  verb  M.H.G.  touc  has  in  modern  German  been  levelled  to  the 
great  class  of  other  verbs,  while  Judeo-German  still  has  er  teg  'he  is  of 
account'  (contrast  modern  German  er  taugt).  The  old  imperative  Id 
'let'  survives  in  phrases  like  16  mir  (or  16  mix)  'let  me'  (contrast  modern 
German  lass  mich).  In  syntax,  the  double  negative  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  archaic  feature,  though  something  should  here  be  perhaps  ascribed 
to  Slavic  influence. 

It  would,  however,  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  Judeo-German 
dialects  are  on  the  whole  more  archaic  than  modern  literary  German. 
They  are  not.  In  morphology  particularly  great  simplification  has  taken 
place.  The  preterite  has  disappeared  in  favour  of  the  periphrastic  perfect 
(e.g.  er  hot  gizen  =  er  sah).  The  dative  and  accusative  (at  least  in  Lithu- 
anian Judeo-German,  which  dialect  alone  is  here  considered)  have  dis- 
appeared as  such  and  have  been  merged  into  an  objective  case,  partly 
dative  and  partly  accusative  in  form  (e.g.  er  git  mir  =  er  giht  mir;  er  zet 
mir  =  er  sieht  mich).  The  ending  -er  preceded  by  umlaut  and  umlaut 
alone  have  greatly  spread  as  plural  signs  (e.g.  plits^  'places';  teg  'days' 
<*tege  for  tage).  The  umlaut  of  the  second  and  third  persons  singular 
of  strong  verbs  has  in  most  cases  been  levelled  out  (er  zet  =  er  sieht;  er 
fait  =  erfdllt;  er  left  =  er  Iduft,  cf.  ix  lef  =  ich  laufe).  A  number  of  weak 
verbs  have  followed  the  analogy  of  strong  verbs  in  their  participle  (e.g. 
glkrogn  'obtained'  as  participle  of  krign  by  analogy  of  such  verbs  as 
fardrisn—fardrosn;  gUoin  =  geschUttet;  6ngitsundn  =  angeziindet).  The 
third  person  reflexive  has  been  generalized  for  all  persons  and  numbers 
(e.g.  ix  zets  mix  =  ich  setze  mich)— this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Slavic 
influence.  There  are  many  other  levellings  and  analogical  developments 
that  have  taken  place  in  Judeo-German. 

Several  interesting  special  developments  that  have  taken  place  are: 
a  gerund  of  adverbial  force  in  -dig,  which  can  be  formed  from  any  verb 
by  suffixing  this  syllable  to  the  infinitive  (e.g.  er  vent  lefndig  'he  cries 
while  running';  these  forms  in  -ndig  are  doubtless  based  on  M.H.G. 
participial  forms  in  -ende,  perhaps  influenced  by  lebendic  'alive');  a 
monosyllabic  abstract  noun  which  can  be  formed  from  any  verb  and 
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which  is  used  in  phrases  like  er  git  a  §mek  'he  gives  a  smell,  he  smells 
(momentaneously) ' ;  the  transfer  of  most  neuter  nuons  to  the  feminine 
gender  (e.g.  di  hoiz  'the  house'  <M.H.G.  daz  Ms;  a  similar  development 
has  taken  place  in  Lithuanian,  in  which  old  neuters  have  generally- 
become  masculines,  e.g.  drklas  m.  'plough'  as  contrasted  with  Latin 
aratrum  and  Greek  apoTpov). 

In  phonology  two  great  revolutions  have  taken  place  in  Judeo-German. 
In  the  first  place,  the  quantitative  vocalic  differences  that  are  so  impor- 
tant in  modern  German  (contrast  siech  with  sich,  schal  with  Schall, 
Sohn  with  Sonne,  Musse  with  muss)  are  not  found  in  Judeo-German. 
All  accented  vowels  are  of  practically  uniform  length — approximately 
midway  in  quantity  between  the  German  long  and  short  vowels;  the 
quality  of  i  and  u  is  that  of  the  German  long  i  and  u,  in  other  words 
close.  Thus,  the  vowel  of  Judeo-German  zix  'himself  is  pronunced  like 
that  of  German  siech,  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  but  with  a  shorter 
quantity  (yet  not  so  short  as  in  German  sich);  correspondingly  with 
Judeo-German  u.  Judeo-German  o  is  in  quality  identical  with  the  Ger- 
man 0  in  voll;  there  are  two  e-vowels,  an  open  e  (as  in  German  Mensch) 
and  a  close  e  (as  in  German  gehen,  barring  quantity);  a  does  not 
differ  in  quality  from  the  normal  German  a.  We  might  put  the  mat- 
ter thus:  there  are  no  long  i,  u,  o,  a,  e  in  Judeo-German.  This  radical 
difference  in  phonetic  basis  between  Judeo-German  and  modern  stand- 
ard German  I  am  inclined  to  explain  by  Slavic  influence  (the  same  lack 
of  quantitative  differences  in  accented  vowels  obtains  in  Russian  and 
Polish;  thus,  Russian  accented  i  is  medium  in  quantity  between  German 
I  and  i). 

The  second  phonetic  revolution  referred  to  is  the  rise  of  final  voiced 
stops  and  spirants.  In  Middle  High  German  and  its  modern  representa- 
tives a  voiced  (lenis)  stop  or  spirant  becomes  voiceless  (fortis)  when 
final  (M.H.G.  tages,  tac;  modern  German  Todes,  Tod,  i.e.  tot).  In  Judeo- 
German,  however,  a  final  sonant  is  not  pronounced  as  surd,  but  preserves 
its  sonant  character;  thus,  zogn  'to  say':  ix  zog  'I  say'.  I  do  not  believe 
that  sonants  when  final  have  really  remained  sonant.  I  prefer  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  by  analogy.  Original  M.H.G.  tac  {=  tak)  tages  tage  was 
levelled  to  tag  tages  tage;  when  final  -e  later  dropped,  the  g  could  no 
longer  become  surd,  hence  we  have  Judeo-German  tog  corresponding  to 
Modern  German  tak  (or  tax) — tagd  (or  tayd).  Similarly,  veg  'road' 
< M.H.G.  wee  by  analogy  with  weges  wege  (but  modern  German  vex' — 
vegds  or  vejds).  That  this  explanation  is  correct  is  indicated  by  such  words 
as  op  'away'  < M.H.G.  ahe,  where  no  paradigmatic  levelling  could  take 
place  and  where  final  h  became  p,  according  to  regular  German  phonetic 
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law;  cf.  also  avek  'away'  (=  German  weg)  as  adverb  with  veg  'road'  as 
noun  (the  adverb  was  not  associated  with  the  noun,  hence  suffered  no 
leveUing).  In  any  event,  the  great  frequency  of  final  voiced  stops  and 
spirants  in  Judeo-German  is  a  feature  that  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  main 
body  of  German  dialects  but  is  paralleled  within  Germanic  by  English 
and  Swedish. 

In  the  following  is  given  in  brief  the  development  in  Judeo-German 
of  the  Middle  High  German  vowels  and  consonants,  no  claim  of  absolute 
completeness  of  treatment  being  made.  The  main  lines  of  change  must 
suffice. 

Vowels 

1.  M.H.G.  a. 

a.  In  closed  syllables  it  remained  unchanged:  gasKM.H.G.  gast;  vald< 
M.H.G.  walliwald-);  gam  'goose'<M.H.G.  gans;  /iar<<M.H.G.  hart; 
az<M.H.G.  ah;  dr69<<M.H.G.  arbeit,  arebeit;  6aZd<M.H.G.  balde; 
Zand<M.H.G.  lant  (land-);  halz<M.B..G.hals;  gar)g<M.li.G.  ganc  (gang-); 
naxt<  M.H.G.  naht.  In  open  syllables  followed  by  x  (originally  geminated, 
O.K.G. -hh-)  it  also  remained,  as  in  modern  German:  7mix^<M.H.G. 
machen;  Mxn<M.H.G.  lachen. 

h.  In  originally  open  syllables  (in  some  cases  now  secondarily  closed)  it  be- 
came lengthened  to  a  (cf.  modern  German  a<a  in  open  syllables),  which, 
falling  in  with  original  o,  developed  to  open  o:  hdbn <M.l{. G. haben;  j6gri< 
M.H.G.  jagen;  vdgn  'waggon'<M.H.G.  wagen;  op<M.H.G.  abe;  n6mn< 
M.H.G.  name,  namen ;  JdtT <^l.^.G .  vater.  Many  cases  of  o<a  in  originally 
closed  syllables  are  readily  explained  by  paradigmatic  analogy:  iog<tac 
(cf.  tage).  Original  iac  tdge,  pi.  tdge  first  developed  to  tac  tage,  tage,  then, 
with  consonantic  levelling,  to  tag  tage,  tage;  when  d>o,  this  series  became 
tag  tdge,  tdge;  vocalic  levelling  gave  tog  tdge,  tdge;  dropping  of  final  unac- 
cented -e  would  have  reduced  these  forms  to  tog  tog,  tog,  to  avoid  which 
umlaut  as  characteristic  of  noun  plurals  came  in  by  analogy;  as  final  result 
we  have  to-day  nom.  tog,  dat.-acc.  log,  pi.  teg.  Other  examples  of  analogical 
o<a  in  closed  syllables  are:  5<oi<M.H.G.  stat;  ^ro2<M.H.G.  gras.  In  cer- 
tain words  a  became  lengthened  before  r  to  a  even  in  closed  syllables;  this 
d  also  resulted  in  o:  gor <M.Ii.G.  gar  (cf.  modern  German  gar);  bort< 
M.H.G.  bart;  bdrvds  'barefoot'<M.H.G.  barvuo^;  tor,  torst  '(he)  dares,  (you) 
dare'<M.H.G.  tar,  tarst.  More  difficult  to  explain  are  dos<M.H.G.  da?  and 
fos  <M.H.G.  wa^;  perhaps  these  forms  arose  in  combinations  line  da?  ist 
(originally  syllabified,  before  'fester  Einsatz'  developed  before  ist,  as 
dazist)>dd^  ist>dos  iz. 

c.  Cases  of  e<a  are  probably  only  apparent,  meg  (=  modern  German  mag)  is 
probably  not  directly  developed  from  M.H.G.  mac,  but  is  due  to  analogy  of 
1st  and  3rd  person  plural  present  indicative  and  infinitive  megen  (upper 
German) > Judeo-German  me^ri  (see  4.  below),  ken  (=  modern  German 
kann)  is  similarly  not  directly  developed  from  M.H.G.  kan  (>  Judeo- 
German  parallel  form  kon,  see  b  above),  but  is  due  to  analogy  of  kinnen  'to 
know'  >  Judeo-German  kenxi. 
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2.  M.H.G.  d. 

a.  This  sound  regularly  became  o,  which  is  in  no  respect  phonetically  different 
from  o<M.H.G.  o  or  M.H.G.  a  in  open  syllables:  on  'without'  <  M.H.G. 
dne;  do  <  M.H.G.  dd;  nox<  M.H.G.  ndch;  hor  'hair'<M.H.G.  hdr;  jor< 
M.H.G.  jdr;  moKM.H.G.  mdl;  hot  'has',  host  'hast',  hot  '(ye'  have'< 
M.H.G.  hdl,  hast,  hdt;  bio  'blue'<M.H.G.  bid;  gro  'gray'<M.H.G.  grd;  lo 
'let!'<M.H.G.  Id;  glr6tn<M.Yi..G.  gerdten;  nont  'near'<M.H.G.  ndhent; 
Tnon<M.H.G.  man,  mdhen  'Mohn'.  Note  that  Judeo-German  sometimes 
preserves  o  as  reflex  of  M.H.G.  d  where  modern  German  has  shortened  d  to 
a  (contrast  Judeo-German  nox  with  modern  German  nach;  host,  hot  with 
hast,  hat). 

h.  It  is  shortened  to  a  (as  in  modern  German)  before  xt:  glddxKM.Jl.G. 
geddht;  glbrdxt KM.li.G.  gebrdht. 

c.  In  vu  'where',  d  of  M.H.G.  wd,  after  being  labialized  to  6  (cf.  modern  Ger- 
man wo),  became  still  further  labialized  to  u. 

3.  M.H.G.  e. 

a.  This  sound  normally  remained  as  open  e:  erd<M.Ii.G.  erde;  ber  'bear'< 
M.H.G.  ber;  velKM.R.G.  werlt;  UexKM.K.G.  sleht;  feld<M.K.G.  velt 
(veld-);  helfn<M.R.G.  helfen;  zeks  <  M.H.G.  sehs.  It  is  to  be  particularly 
noted  that  e  in  open  syllables  did  not,  as  in  most  dialects,  lengthen  to  e 
(>  Judeo-German  e),  but  remained  open  e:  /e6ri<M.H.G.  leben  (contrast 
modern  German  leben,  i.e.  lebn);  bez7p,<M.il.G.  beseme  'Besen';  nemn< 
M.H.G.  nemen;  lezri  <M.H.G.  I'esen;  betn  'to  ask  for'  (=  modern  German 
bitten)  <  M.H.G.  beten  'bitten  (um  Almosen)';  gebn<M.'R.G.  geben. 

h.  M.H.G.  -ehe-  regularly  contracted  to  e  (not,  as  in  modern  German,  to  e> 
e):  tsen  'ten'<M.H.G.  zehen;  zen  'to  see'<M.H.G.  sehen;  sver  'father-in- 
law'<M.H.G.  sw'eher. 

c.  Before  r  plus  consonant,  e  regularly  became  broadened  to  a  (cf.  English 
/ar7n<Middle  English /erm) :  barg  'hill,  mountain'<M.H.G.  berc  (berg-); 
hartsKM.H.G.  herze;  fdrtsn  'to  break  wind'<M.H.G.  verzen;  vdrfn< 
M.H.G.  werfen;  stdrbn KM.H.G.  sterben;  varg  (e.g.  grlnvarg  'green  stuff, 
vegetation') <M.H.G.  werch,  were  (modern  German  Werg  'tow'),  e  remains, 
however,  in  erd  'earth' <M.H.G.  erde. 

d.  e  appears  as  i  in  hiiji  'to  bark'<M.H.G.  bellen.  This  may  be  due  to  i  of 
M.H.G.  singular  present  indicative  bille,  billest,  billet,  though  ordinarily  e 
is  generalized  in  Judeo-German  (cf.  helft  =  modern  German  hilft). 

4.  M.H.G.  i  (z-  umlaut  of  a). 

a.  In  originally  closed  syllables  this  sound  fell  in,  as  in  modern  German,  with 
e<M.H.G.  e.  Examples  of  e<i  are:  end<M.H.G.  ende;  feesf<M.H.G. 
be^^er;  menl<M.H.G.  mensche;  s  vent  zix  'it  depends'  (=  es  wendet  sich)< 
M.H.G.  wenden;  epl  'apple'<M.H.G.  epfel  (plural  of  apfel,  but  also  used  as 
singular;  cf.  Kluge's  remark:  'in  Schwaben,  der  Schweiz  und  der  Oberpfalz 
ist  das  plurale  Apfel  S'ngular-form  geworden');  sm^kri  'to  smeir<M.H.G. 
smicken  'to  taste,  to  smell'  (Kluge  remarks:  'die  Bedeutung  "riechen" 
wahren  das  Alemannische  und  Baierische,  auch  das  Hessische  teilweise'). 

b.  M.H.G.  6he,  like  ehe,  contracted  to  e:  trer  'tear'<M.H.G.  treher  (singular- 
ized  plural  of  traher;  modern  German  Thrdne  is  similarly  originally  plural, 
M.H.G.  trehene,  of  M.H.G.  trahen). 

c.  6,  like  e,  seems  to  have  been  broadened  to  a  before  r  plus  consonant  in 
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drb9S  'pea'<M.H.G.  erwei^  (modern  German  Erbse);  parallel  M.H.G. 
arweiz  would  probably  have  resulted  in  *6rb9s  rather  than  drb3S  (see  1.  b 
above).  Note /crd  'horse'<M.H.G.  pfart  (pfard-). 
d.  ^  is  preserved  as  e  (close  quality  as  in  French  ele)  before  yg,  rjk:  brer/gn  'to 
bring'<M.H.G.  brengen  (Middle  German  dialectic  form  of  bringen;  cf.  also 
Old  Saxon  brengean<*brangjan) ;  deyknKM.Ii.G.denken;  zix  beyhri  'to  long 
for',  cf.  M.H.G.  benge  (alongside  of  bange)  'Angst,  Sorge'.  e<e  also  appears 
in  open  syllables:  h6br},  'to  lift'<M.H.G.  heben,  hefen;  ket  (plural  kMn)< 
M.H.G.  keten  'Kette';  tsdn<M..Ii.G.  zeln;  6nikl  'grandson'<M.H.G.  enikel, 
ininkel;  ^d^<M.H.G.  edel;  hevp.  'yeast'<M.H.G.  hive. 
5.  M.H.G.  I. 

a.  This  sound,  while  losing  its  length,  retained  its  quality  as  close  e;  stin  'to 
stand'<M.H.G.  sten;  gen<M.B..G.  gSn;  5ne<M.H.G.  sni;  vftag  'pain'< 
M.H.G.  wHac  'leiblicher  Schmerz,  Leiden,  Krankheit'  (literally  'woe-day') ; 
Ht  'rather,  sooner'  (with  inorganic  -d-)<M.H.G.  ^r.  Before  final  r,  c  is 
followed  by  glide  a:  z^dr  'very'<M.H.G.  s^re. 

b.  It  becomes  broadened  to  open  e  before  r  in:  mer  'more'<M.H.G.  m^r; 
erlKM.U.G.  ^rst. 

,.  M.H.G.  33  (t-umlaut  of  d). 

a.  This  sound  fell  in  completely  with  e.  Examples  of  e<M.H.G.  as  are:  sver< 
M.H.G.  swasre;  fer<M.H.G.  wasre  (1st  and  3rd  person  preterite  subjunctive 
of  sin);  /iei<M.H.G.  hsete  'hatte';  glrelnnis  'capable  person,  wohlgeratene 
Person'  (re^<M.H.G.  rxt-,  cf.  gerxle  'Rat,  tlberlegung'). 

b.  as  has  become  i  in:  gix  'quick'<M.H.G.  gsehe  (gex,  which  would  be  normally 
expected,  is  also  found). 

7.  M.H.G.  i. 

a.  As  in  modern  German,  M.H.G.  i  has  normally  remained:  ztx<M.H.G.  sich; 
glf Inn <M.'H..G.  ige)finden;  iz  <  M.H.G.  ist;  blind<M.B..G.  blint  (blind-); 
JiKM.H.G.  visch. 

b.  In  bdrns  'pear'<M.H.G.  6zr(genitive  birn)  and  kars  'cherry'<M.H.G. 
kirse,  this  sound  seems,  like  e,  to  have  become  a  before  r  plus  consonant 
(see  3  c).  Is  a  in  these  words  due  to  parallel  dialectic  e  (cf.  Anglo-Saxon 
peru:  O.H.G.  bira;  Lat.  cerasum:  O.H.G.  kirsa)? 

c.  em  'him'  <M.H.G.  im{e)  is  probably  developed  from  parallel  Middle  Ger- 
man dialectic  em(e). 

8.  M.H.G.  t. 

a.  As  in  modern  German,  M.H.G.  i  regularly  became  diphthongized  to  at: 
taix  'lake,  creek'<M.H.G.  tick  'pond';  zail  'side'<M.H.G.  8Ue;  tsait< 
M.H.G.  zit;  drai<M.B..G.  drt;  vdiU  '(short)  while'<M.H.G.  wile;  main< 
M.H.G.  min. 

b.  In  git  'gives',  gist  'givest',  i  is  shortened  from  t  (M.H.G.  git,  gist),  rather 
than  directly  derived  from  i  of  gibet,  gibest. 

9.  M.H.G.  0. 

a.  In  closed  syllables  o  remained:  dort<M.K.G.  dort;  ofcs<M.H.G.  ohse;fol< 
M.H.G.  vol  (voll-);  m<5r^n<M.H.G.  morgen;  or/<M.H.G.  ort. 

b.  It  has  become  u  in  fun <von.  u  of  zun  'Sohn',  zun  'Sonne',  and  kumn  *kom- 
men'  is  not  derived  from  original  o,  but  goes  back  to  u  (see  11  a). 

c.  In  orginally  open  syllables  o  became  lengthened,  as  in  modern  German,  to 
0,  which  then,  falling  in  with  original  long  o,  developed  to  e  (see  10  a): 
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eb  'ob'<M.H.G.  obe;  4vri.  'stove'<M.H.G.  oven;  ^6n<M.H.G.  oben;  ffgl< 
M.H.G.  vogel;  hezn  'trousers'<M.H.G.  hosen.  In  words  where  o  of  close  and 
0  of  open  syllables  varied  paradigmatically,  older  o:  e{o:  6)  was  levelled  out 
to  e  (o)  /ie/<M.H.G.  hof  (hoves).  It  is  not  clear  why  we  have  e,  instead  of  o, 
in  hikj-  'hunchback'<M.H.G.  hocker  (perhaps < parallel  *hoker  with  un- 
geminated  k;  cf.  parallel  hoger). 

10.  M.H.G.  6. 

a.  This  sound  regularly  became  e,  probably  through  transitional  stages  oi> 
6i>ei.  Examples  are:  gres<M.H.G.  grd^;  sen  'already'<M.H.G.  schonie); 
/iex<M.H.G.  hoch;  breKM.H.G.  brot;  ret<M.B..G.  rdt;  a2^<M.H.G.  als6; 
lez<M.Ii.G.  Ids;  re<M.H.G.  rd.  Before  final  r  glide  a  intervenes:  ear  'ear'< 
M.H.G.  6re. 

11.  M.H.G.  w. 

a.  It  normally  remains  as  u:  un  'and'<M.H.G.  unde;  stub<M.ii.G.  stube; 
tsuyg <M..'H..G.  zunge;  snur  'daughter-in-law'<M.H.G.  snur;  zun  'son'< 
M.H.G.  sun  (modern  German  Sohn  is  specifically  Middle  German,  M.H.G. 
son);  zun  'sun'<M.H.G.  sunne  (modern  German  Sonne  is  specifically 
Middle  German);  kilmn  <  M.H.G.  kumen  (variant  of  komen,  probably  ex- 
tended by  analogy  from  singular  of  present  indicative  kume,  kumest,  kumet) ; 
zumf  'summer'<M.H.G.  sumer;  trukn  'dry'<M.H.G.  trucken;  riikn  'to 
shove'<M.H.G.  rucken  (parallel  to  riicken);  hunKM.H.G.  hunt  (hund-). 

b.  M.H.G.  u  seems  to  have  become  i,  probably  via  ii,  in  um  zlst  'um  sonst'< 
M.H.G.  umbe  sust. 

c.  Before  r  plus  consonant  u  is  broadened  to  o  in  vdrtsl  'root'<M.H.G.  wurzel 
(cf.  Middle  German  worz  for  wurz  'plant,  root'),  also  before  final  r  in  nor 
'only'<M.H.G.  nur. 

12.  M.H.G.  H. 

a.  Diphthongization  has  taken  place,  as  in  modern  German,  but  to  oi  (prob- 
ably through  ui,  which  seems  to  be  found  in  some  Judeo-German  dialects), 
not  au.  Examples  are:  oi/<M.H.G.  U/;  hoiz<M.ii.G.  hUs;  moizKM.H.G. 
mils;  moz7<M.H.G.  mUl  'Maul';  kloiz  'Talmudic  schoor<M.H.G.  klUse 
'abgeschlossene  Wohnung';  hoit<M.^.G.  hut;  tolznd <M..^.G.  tUsent 
(tusehd-);  6ofan<M.H.G.  buwen.  Glide  a  appears  after  oi  before  final  r; 
2oiar<M. H.G.  sur;  poldr  'peasant'<M.H.G.  bUr. 

b.  Before  x  plus  consonant  it  is  shortened  to  u  in  mir  duxt  'it  seems  to  me'< 
M.H.G.  diXhte  (preterite  of  dunken,  dunken) ;  cf .  &>  a  before  x  plus  consonant 
(see  2  b  above). 

c.  M.H.G.  -(l  has  become  a  in  JaTzdmri  'to  miss,  neglect'<M.H.G.  versHmen. 
No  reason  that  is  apparent  can  be  given  for  this  singular  change. 

d.  M.H.G.  H  has  apparently  become  ai  in:  klaibn  'to  gather'<M.H.G.  klUben 
'pfliicken,  stiickweise  ablesen,  auflesen'  (>Modern  German  klauben).  This 
is  hard  to  understand  phonologically.  With  its  strong  participle  giklibn,  it 
looks  remarkably  as  though  developed  from  M.H.G.  kliben,  past  participle 
gekliben  'anhangen,  Wurzel  fassen  und  gedeihen',  though  there  are  semantic 
difficulties  here.  Perhaps  *klolbTi<kl'(lben  and  klaibn<kliben  became  con- 
fused in  one  form. 

13.  M.H.G.  u. 

a.  Ordinarily  ii  was  unrounded  and  thus  fell  in  completely  with  original  i: 
mil<M.B..G.  mul  'mill';  i67-<M.H.G.  uber;  zin  'sons'<M.H.G.  sune;  klnig 
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<M.H.G.  kunic  (kunig-);  linmiglsx <M.Ti.G.  unmugelich;  hlntl,  diminutive 
of  hunt  'dog'<M.H.G.  hunt  (hund-);  llgri  'lie'  (subst.)<M.H.G.  liigen, 
liigene. 

b.  It  became  velarized  to  u  in:  fuh  'fulness'<M.H.G.  vulle;  kiiSri  'to  kiss'< 
M.H.G.  kiissen  (perhaps  by  analogy  of  kuS  ''kiss') ;  fuftsn  'fifteen'<M.H.G. 
vunfzehen;  fuftsig  'fifty'<M.H.G. /un/zic  (Jiinfzig-)  (of.  M.H.G.  vunf,  vumf 
as  parallel  forms  of  viinf,  vumf). 

c.  Before  final  r  and  before  rr  it  became  broadened  to  a  (cf.  3  c,  4  c,  7  b)  in: 
/ar<M.H.G.  vur;  dar  'thin'<M.H.G.  diirre. 

14.  M.H.G.  iu. 

This  sound  (pronounced  u)  represents  older  diphthongal  iu  and  u  as  t-umlaut 
of  ■a.  In  Judeo-German  it  became  unrounded  to  I,  which,  falling  in  with 
original  I,  became  diphthongized  to  ai.  Examples  are:  hdizx  'houses '< 
M.H.G.  hiuser;  maiz  'mice'<M.H.G.  miuse;  nai  'new'<M.H.G.  niuwe; 
atx<M.H.G.  iuch;d.idr<M.Yi..G.  iuwer;  h&  xl<M..Yi..Gt.  biuchel,  diminutive 
of  bUch  'Bauch';  laiKM.R.G.  liute. 

15.  M.H.G.  0. 

a.  As  with  other  umlaut  vowels,  6  was  unrounded  to  e,  thus  falling  together 
with  original  e.  Examples  of  e<M.H.G.  6  are:  reA:^<M.H.G.  rockel,  diminu- 
tive of  roc  (rock-)  'coat';  /lernf <M.H.G.  homer,  plural  of  horn\  glkexts 
'something  cooked'  <*gekdchtes  (such  forms  seem  to  be  based  on  substantiv- 
ized neuter  past  participles  in  -tes,  e.g.  gekochtes,  influenced  by  neuter  col- 
lectives in  ge-  .  .  -e  with  umlaut,  e.g.  gehorne). 

b.  In  el  'oir<M.H.G.  ol,  die  it  seems  that  M.H.G.  o  resulted  in  e  instead  of 
expected  e.  However,  el  may  go  back  to  parallel  M.H.G.  ol,  ole  according  to 
9  c. 

16.  M.H.G.  ce(o). 

a.  This  sound  became  unrounded  to  e,  thus  falling  together  with  original  6, 
whence  Judeo-German  e:  len<M.H.G.  schwne;  fl6tsn<M.li.G.  vloetzen 
(causative  of  vlie^en);  Uzri  'to  take  in  money'  (<'to  release  value'?)  < 
M.H.G.  Icesen;  tr^stni. <M.B..G.  troesten.. 

h.  It  is  broadened  to  e  before  r(cf .  5  b) :  /ierp<M.H.G.  hoeren. 

c.  In  certain  comparatives  e<M.H.G.  oe  developed  to  e  instead  of  e  without 
apparent  phonetic  reason:  gresj-  'larger'<M.H.G.  grce:^er;  sen;*<M.H.G. 
schoener;  hexf  'higher'<M.H.G.  hoeher.  In  hexx  open  e  may  be  phonetically 
explained  as  due  to  shortening  of  o  to  o  before  x  (which  had  been  introduced 
into  comparative  from  positive  h6ch;  *hoecher,  instead  of  hoeher ,>*hdcher> 
hexf);  cf.  i  a  (last  sentence),  2  b,  12  b.  The  combined  influence  of  hexf  and 
such  e-comparatives  as  lerjgf  'longer'  (in  which  e  regularly  developed  from  6, 
t-umlaut  of  a)  may  have  served  to  establish  a  category  of  e-comparatives, 
which  analogically  displaced  the  phonetically  justified  comparatives  *gr^sr, 
*S6nj-.  The  change  thus  effected  is  functionally  useful,  inasmuch  as  a  dif- 
ference of  form  is  established  between  the  comparative  and  the  inflected 
positive  (nominative  masculine  singular) :  a  grisj-  man  'ein  grosser  Mann', 
but  er  iz  gresf  'er  ist  grosser'  (modern  German  schoner  corresponds  to  both 
i^nf  and  5^n;-).  That  this  change  of  as  to  e  is  not  phonetic,  but  analogic  in 
character,  is  further  indicated  by  the  parallel  klenf  <kleiner  (but  positive 
klen<klein). 

17.  M.H.G.  uo. 

a.  This  diphthong  was  monophthongized  to  u  and,  there  being  no  quantita- 
tive  differences  in   Judeo-German  accented   vowels,  fell   together  with 
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original  u:  sux<M.H.G.  schuoh;  milt]- <MM.G.  niuoter;  6mx<M.H.G. 
buoch;  kul<M.B..G.  stuol;  A;w<M.H.G.  kuo;  6rti(ff <M.H.G.  bruoder; 
<su<M.H.G.  zwo;/ws<M.H.G.  vuo^. 

b.  In  ton  'to  do'<M.H.G.  tuon  it  appears  as  o.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
analogy  of  the  participle  gitdn KM.H.G.  ge!dn  (the  ablaut  uo-d,  Judeo- 
German  u-o,  is  isolated  and  therefore  easily  levelled  out). 

18.  M.H.G.  lie. 

This  diphthong,  which  serves  as  2-umlaut  of  uo,  became  unrounded  to  ie  and, 
falling  together  with  original  ie,  became  monophthongized  to  i  (it  is  also 
possible  that  ue  first  became  monophthongized  to  u  and  then  unrounded  to 
i):  gr in KM.H.G.  gruene;  H<M.H.G.  kueje  'cows';  mid<M.ll.G.  miiede; 
kilKM.m.G.  kxiele,  kiiel;  6iz^<M.H.G.  biiechel,  diminutive  of  buoch. 

19.  M.H.G.  ie. 

a.  As  uo,  when  monophthongized,  fell  together  with  u,  so  ie,  after  being 
monophthongized,  fell  together  with  original  i:  lixt<M.Jl.G.  lieht;  tif< 
M.H.G.  tief;  fllgnKM.H.G.  fliegen;  6zpTi<M.H.G.  biegen;  Mr  M.H.G.  hier; 
fir<M.ll.G.  tier. 

h.  It  became  broadened  to  e  before  r  plus  consonant  in  trgdts  'somewhere' 
<M.H.G.  iergen{t),  nergdts  'nowhere'<M.H.G.  niergen{t).  Contrast  i- 
<M.H.G.  ie-  in  imf  <M.H.G.  iemer  and  itstif)  'now'<M.H.G.  iezent. 

c.  ze  'they'<M.H.G.  sie  (but  zi  'she'<M.H.G.  sie)  is  perhaps  best  explained 
as  secondarily  lengthened  from  M.H.G.  se,  proclitic  form  of  sie. 

20.  M.H.G.  ei. 

a.  This  was  not  preserved  as  diphthong  ai,  as  in  modern  German,  but  was 
monophthongized  to  e  (probably  via  e):h(sn<M.'H..G.  hei^en;  en<M.H.G. 
ein;  6rei<M.H.G.  breit;  Am<M.H.G.  heim  (note  also  Judco-German 
adverb  ah6m  'nach  Hause');  e  'egg'<M.H.G.  ei;  Mrp,  'son-in-law'<M.H.G 
eidem;  fc/en<M.H.G.  Heine,  klein;  m(nri<M.Ii.G.  meinen;  /i^/n<M.H.G 
heilen;  ren<M.H.G.  rein. 

b.  It  appears  as  e  in  emj-  'pail'<M.H.G.  eimer,  eimber  (cf.  M.H.G.  parallel 
form  ember),  e  of  klenj  'smaller'  is  best  explained  as  due  to  analogy  (see 
explanation  of  gresx  and  Mnf  in  16  c). 

21.  M.H.G.  ou. 

This  diphthong  early  became  monophthongized  to  o  (cf.  ei>e,  see  20  a)  and 
was  further  developed,  together  with  original  o,  to  e  (probably  via  oi>6i> 
ei):  6em<M.H.G.  bourn;  egr<M.H.G.  ouge;  A:^/n<M.H.G.  koufen;  steb 
<M.H.G.  stoup  (stoub-);  rex<M.H.G.  ranch. 

22.  M.H.G.  eu,  ou. 

This  diphthong  also  became  Judeo-German  e  (perhaps  via  o>e;  or  via  6i>ei, 
cf .  M.H.G.  vroide  as  variant  of  vrbude) :  fred  'joy',  Fridd  'Joy'  (girl's  name) 
<M.H.G.  vroude,  vreude;  he  'hay'<M.H.G.  houwe,  hou:  leb  'lion'<M.H.G. 
louwe  (parallel  to  lewe,  which  would  have  developed  to  *leb). 

We  thus  see  that  the  original  rich  vocalism  of  Middle  High  German 
has  been  greatly  simplified  in  Judeo-German  by  unrounding  rounded 
vowels  {u>i,u>l>i,ue>ie>i,d>e,d>e>e),  by  obliterating  quanti- 
tative vocalic  differences  {Kie  and  i  both  give  i;  u<uo  and  u  both 
give  u;  these  secondary  i  and  u  are  of  course  to  be  carefully  kept  apart 
from  original  M.H.G.  i  and  u,  which  did  not  fall  together  with  them 
because  they  had  already  become  diphthongized  when  ie  became  i  and 
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no  became  u),  and  by  monophthongizing  of  diphthongs  {ei>e>?, 
ou>d>oi>di>ei>e).  In  particular  e  is,  at  least  in  the  Lithuanian 
dialect,  the  reflex  of  no  less  than  eight  distinct  vowels  and  diphthongs: 
e  (in  open  syllables),  i,  ei,  eu  (ou),  oe,  6,  ou,  and  o  (in  open  syllables). 
Similarly,  i  goes  back  to  i,  ii,  ie,  and  ue;otoo  (in  closed  syllables),  d,  and 
a  (in  open  syllables).  Many  words  that  in  Middle  High  Geraian  are 
phonetically  distinct  have,  in  Judeo-German,  fallen  together  owing  to 
the  operation  of  the  phonetic  laws  we  have  sketched.  Thus,  hret  corre- 
sponds to  modern  German  hreit  and  Brot;  sen  to  schon  and  schon;  §ten 
to  stehen  and  Stein;  nox  to  noch  and  nach;  egn  to  eigen  and  Augen. 

Unaccented  M.H.G.e  has  generally  dropped  in  absolute  finality; 
examples  of  this  have  incidentally  occurred  in  the  discussion  of  the  ac- 
cented vowels.  Where  unaccented  -e  is  preserved  (as  'Murmelvokal' 
-a),  it  is  generally  due  to  a  functional,  not  a  phonetic,  reason  (e.g.  gut3  lait 
'good  people'  and  a  gutd  toxtj-  'a  good  daughter',  in  which  -a  as  adjectival 
ending,  indicates  respectively  plurality  and  feminine  gender.  Unac- 
cented M.H.G.  e  unites  with  following  tautosyllabic  I,  m,  n,  and  r  to 
form  sonantic  (syllabic)  I,  rri,  n,  and  f.  In  unaccented  syllables  and 
when  after  vowels  or  when  followed  by  one  or  more  stop  or  spirant 
consonants  M.H.G.  e  appears  as  9  (e.g.  ergdts <M.li.G.  iergent;  didr 
<M.H.G.  iuwer  'your').  Unaccented  M.H.G.  e  sometimes  disappears 
in  other  than  final  position.  Thus,  regularly  in  participial  -et  after  all 
consonants,  including  d  and  f,  -det  and  -let  contracting  to  -t  (e.g.  gwdrt 
<M.H.G.  gewartet;  gihiKM.R.G.  gehiietet;  gireKM.R.G.  geredet); 
similarly,  -est  of  second  person  singular  and  -et  of  third  person  singular 
and  second  person  plural  present  indicative  (and  imperative)  regularly 
become  -st  and  -t,  -det  and  -tet  contracting  to  -t  (e.g.  du  vdrtst KM.H.G. 
du  wartest;  er  ret,  gifint K'M.H.G.  er  redet,  gefindet:  ir  M^<M.H.G.  ir 
hiietet;  second  person  plural  imperative  ref< M.H.G.  redet).  Such  synco- 
pated forms  go  back  in  part  to  M.H.G.  originals  (e.g.  M.H.G.  vint 
'finds'  alongside  of  vindet;  getraht  alongside  of  getrahtet). 

Other  unaccented  vowels  than  9  are  also  found,  though  rather  less 
frequently  than  in  modern  German.  They  occur  chiefly  in  secondarily 
accented  syllables.  Examples  of  suffixed  elements  with  vowel  not  dulled 
to  d  are:  -ik  (e.g  klnik<M.1i.G.  kiinic);  -is<M.B..G.  -isch  (e.g.  mii§ 
'ugly');  -ms< M.H.G.  -nisse  (e.g.  gtretnnis);  -urjg  (e.g.  me/iM7;gr< M.H.G. 
meinunge);  -A;ef< M.H.G.  -keit  (e.g.  gutsket  'goodness',  gresk§t  'greatness'). 
Diminutive  -lin  appears  in  Judeo-German  as  secondarily  accented  -le, 
preceding  M.H.G.  -e-  being  developed  to  -a-  (e.g.  kindaleKM.YL.G. 
kindelin;  these  diminutives  in  -ale  imply  a  loving  or  caressing  attitude, 
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whereas  forms  in  -dl,  -I  are  simply  diminutive).  M.H.G.  -lich  regularly 
appears  as  -bx  (e.g.  freldx <M.'H.G.  vroelich).  Full  vowels  of  unaccented 
syllables  which  have  no  definite  significance  as  word-forming  elements 
tend  more  frequently  than  in  modern  German  to  be  dulled  to  a  (e.g. 
drbds  'pea'  < M.H.G.  erwei?,  arwei^,  drbdt  'work'  < M.H.G.  arbeit). 
This  is  true  even  in  cases  where  the  unaccented  vowel  is  the  stem  vowel 
of  the  second  member  of  a  compound,  provided  the  analysis  of  the  com- 
pound is  not  felt  as  obvious  (e.g.  borvQS  'barefoot'  < M.H.G.  barvuo^: 
kimpdt  'confinement  after  childbirth'  <M.H.G.  kintbette).  An  example 
of  extreme  reduction,  in  which  not  only  an  unaccented  diphthong  but 
also  the  consonant  following  it  is  lost,  is  knob]  'garlic'  < M.H.G.  knobe- 
louch. 

M.H.G.  e  standing  in  a  syllable  inunediately  preceding  the  accent 
seems  regularly  to  develop  to  a:  6a- < M.H.G.  be-  (e.g.  baklogn <M.H.G. 
beklagen);  /ar-<M.H.G.  ver-  (e.g.  farbrenn <M.}i.G.  verbrennen) ; 
ar-< M.H.G.  her  (e.g.  ar-  in  local  adverbs— arwnif,  aribf,  arois,  and 
others);  an^ <M.H.G.  en{t)-  (e.g.  antkegn <M.}i.G.  engegen(e);  antlefn 
< M.H.G.  entloufen);  a- < M.H.G.  en-  in  adverbs  (e.g.  avek <MM.G. 
en-wec  'away';  a/ier< M.H.G.  en-her  'hither';  ahln  'thither';  ahem  'to- 
wards home').  Accented  ent-,  however,  remains:  entf^rn  'to  answer' 
< M.H.G.  eniwurien  (parallel  to  antwiirten).  Unaccented  M.H.G.  bi 
also  developed  to  ba  (e.g.  ba  mir  'bei  mir'  <M.H.G.  bi  mir);  unaccented 
M.H.G.  uj  became  aj  (e.g.  aj  a  bdyk  'on  a  bench');  M.H.G.  unaccented 
vor  developed  to  far,  thus  falling  together  with  M.H.G.  ver-  and  vur 
(see  13c;  far  <  viir  very  likely  also  developed  in  unaccented  position) 
(e.g.  farbdi  'vorbei';  far  jorn  'years  ago'  <M.H.G.  vor  jdren;  far  tog 
'before  daybreak';  fartsditns  'long  ago').  M.H.G.  ein  as  article,  which 
always  stands  in  proclitic  position,  has  become  a  (before  consonants), 
an  (before  vowels);  as  numeral  'one',  however,  it  develops  to  §n  (see 
20  a).  M.H.G.  zer-,  ze-  appears  as  tsu-  (e.g.  tsurisn KM.H.G.  zerrissen); 
this  correspondence,  however,  is  undoubtedly  not  purely  phonetic  in 
character,  as  parallel  M.H.G.  zur-,  zu-  is  found  in  Middle  German 
dialects.  M.H.G.  verb  prefix  er-  appears  in  Judeo-German  as  df-;  cf. 
parallel  M.H.G.  der-.  M.H.G.  ge-  appears  as  gl-  with  short  open  i  (e.g. 
gimdxt<M.M.G.  gemacht:  gizunKM.H.G.  gesunt);  it  is  barely  possible 
that  this  gi-  goes  back  to  O.H.G.  gi-.  Proclitic  man,  in  its  indefinite 
sense,  becomes  reduced  to  mn  (e.g.  mn  mint  'man  meint'). 

The  whole  Judeo-German  vowel  scheme  thus  reduces  itself  to  six 
full  vowels:  a,  o,  i,  u,e,§;a  'Murmelvokal'  d  (also^) ;  and  two  diphthongs: 
ai,  oi. 
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Consonants 

The  Middle  High  Gennan  consonants  have  undergone  less  sweeping 
changes  than  the  vowels.  The  most  important  innovation  has  already- 
been  mentioned:  the  generalization  of  a  paradigmatic  final  stem  sonant, 
the  otherwise  constant  interchange  in  German  dialects  between  final 
surd  and  medial  sonant  being  thus  obliterated  in  Judeo-German.  The 
comparatively  few  consonant  changes  that  it  has  suffered  will  be  noted 
under  the  various  consonants.  The  chief  points  of  general  application 
are  these : — The  stops  exist  in  two  strictly  differentiated  series  as  surds 
and  sonants;  there  is  no  amalgamation  of  the  two  into  one  group  of 
'voiceless  mediae',  as  in  many  Middle  German  dialects,  nor  has  the 
sonant  lost  any  of  its  resonant  quality;  the  surds  and  sonants  are  as 
clearly  set  against  each  other  as  in  English.  The  distinction  that  obtains 
in  modern  German  between  guttural  x  (after  back  vowels)  and  palatal 
x'  (after  palatal  vowels,  r,  and  I)  is  absent  in  Judeo-German ;  the  guttural 
X  (as  in  German  Bach)  is  used  in  all  positions  (thus,  to  German  schlecht 
corresponds  Judeo-German  slext  with  x  as  in  Dutch  slecht  and  as  in  Swiss 
dialects).  The  pronunciation  of  r  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  Judeo- 
German  area.  While  the  trilled  tongue-tip  r,  which  may  be  due  to  Slavic 
influence,  is  found  in  Southern  Russia,  the  uvular  r  (r  grassey^)  prevails 
in  the  Lithuanian  dialect;  it  is  pronounced  with  considerable  vigour, 
but  is  not  markedly  trilled,  hence  is  probably  better  defined  as  voiced 
velar  spirant  (7).  This  uvular  r  and  the  frequency  of  guttural  x  serve  to 
give  Judeo-German  a  characteristic  guttural  acoustic  effect.  In  our  con- 
sideration of  the  consonants  we  begin  with  the  semivowels. 

1.  M.H.G.  j. 

a.  It  is  generally  preserved  as  j  (y  of  English  young):  juvg<M.li.G.  junc 
(jung-) ;  jor <M.Ii.G.  jdr;  j6gV'<M.'H..G.  jagen. 

b.  Where  it  served  as  glide  consonant  in  M.H.G.  between  preceding  palatal 
vowel  and  following  unaccented  e  (as  in  kiieje,  mueje,  ssejen)  it  has 
dropped  in  Judeo-German  (together  with  final  -e):  ki  'cows*<M.H.G.  kiieje. 

c.  It  has  dropped  initially  before  Judeo-German  i  (M.H.G.  u):  lygl <M.li.G. 
jungel{in);  id  'Jew'<M.H.G.  jude  (parallel  to  jude).  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  i-<ji-  requires  a  as  preceding  article:  a  Id  'ein  Jude'  (not  an  id). 

2.  M.K.G.w. 

a.  This  sound,  where  preserved,  became  dento-labial  v:  vald<M..'H..G.  wait 
(wald-);  tsve<M.}l.G.  zwei;  sver  'heavy'<M.H.G.  swxre;  5yax<M.H.G. 
swach;  kveln  'to  well  up,  swell  (with  joy)'<M.H.G.  quellen  (i.e.  kwellen); 
vorKM.H.G.  wort. 

h.  It  appears  as/  after  t  in  kntfarr},  'to  answer'<M.H.G.  antwurlen. 

c.  After  I  and  r  it  became  stopped  to  h,  as  in  modern  German:  drbds  'pea'< 
M.H.G.  drwi;  farb?  'colour'<M.H.G.  varwe. 

d.  Between  vowels  (but  not  after  u-vowels)  w  seems,  as  in  Swabian  dialects 
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(cf.  also  German  /iie6en<M.H.G.  hiewen),  to  have  become  b:  leb  'lion'< 

M.H.G.  lewe,  louwe;    4big<M.ii.G.    twic  (ewig-);   iybf   'ginger'<M.H.G. 

ingewer  (cf.  M.H.G.  variants  ingeber,  imber). 
e.  It  is  syncopated  between  u-vowel  and  following  vowel:  bdidn  'to  build'< 

M.H.G.  b-dwen;  aiar<M.H.G.  iuwer. 
3.  M.H.G.  I. 

a.  Normally    it    remains:    land KM.li.G.    lant    (land-);    larjgKM.H.G.    lane 

(lang-);  laixKM.H.G.  licht;  als  'air<M.H.G.  alle?;  f din <M.B..G.  vallen; 

gold<M.B..G.  golt  (gold-). 
h.  It  has  been  syncopated  before  an  accented  syllable  in:  az  'that,  when' 

<M.H.G.  als;  azi  '8o'<M.H.G.  aU6. 

4.  M.H.G.  r. 

a.  As  we  have  seen,  it  became  uvular  in  pronunciation:  re<<M.H.G.  rdt;  regij. 
<M.H.G.  regen;  rea;<M.H.G.  rouch;  ber  'bear'<M.H.G.  ber;  gor<M.H.G. 
gdr;  hern <M.K.G.  hoeren. 

b.  In  m&tfn  'to  torment'<M.H.G.  martern  r  has  been  syncopated  by  dissimila- 
tion from  r  of  -em.  In  forms  of  verrt <M..li.G.  werden  r  is  syncopated  before 
final  -t  and  -st:  du  vesKdu  wirst,  er  veKer  writ  (e  of  vest  and  vet  is  ana- 
logical), ir  vet<ir  werdet. 

5.  M.H.G.  n. 

a.  This  sound  normally  remains,  also  in  infinitive  ending  -en:  nat<M.H.G. 
niuwe;  nit  'not'<M.H.G.  niel  (variant  of  nieht,  niht);  nozKMM.G.  nase; 
nas<M.H.G.  na?;  A;en<M.H.G.  kan  and  kinne;  helfn^<M..Yi.G.  helfen; 
zintKM.H.G.  sint  'since'. 

b.  In  ein  as  indefinite  article  n  has  remained  only  before  vowels,  otherwise  it 
is  syncopated:  a  mdn  'ein  Mann'  but  an  6ks  'ein  Ochs'  (cf.  English  a,  an). 
Wrong  division  has  produced,  e.g.,  nam  'nurse'  (M.H.G.  ein'  amme>an 
am>a  nam);  nol  'awl'  (M.H.G.  ein'  die > an  ol>a  nol).  n  has  been  syn- 
copated also  in:  lebddik  'alive'<M.H.G.  lebendic;  fuftsri.<M.'H..G.  vunf- 
zehcn,  fuftsigKM.li.G.  vunfzic.  It  is  barely  possible  that  fuftsn  and 
filftsig  have  been  remodelled,  by  analogy  of  finf  'five',  from  etymologically 
justified  */Mx-<*/ua;-<*/M?7x-<Indogermanic  *pr)kw-{ci.  Swabian  fuchze 
'fifteen';  see  W.  Streitberg,  Urgermanische  Grammitik,  1900,  p.  111). 

c.  In  M.H.G.  n'eben  'near'  n-  has  become  dissimilated  to  I:  lebn. 

d.  It  is  assimilated  before  p  to  m  in  kimpst <M..Ii.G.  kintbUte;  valmpj-hx 
diminutive  plural <M.H.G.  win-bir. 

6.  M.H.G.  m. 

This  consonant  seems  to  have  remained  in  all  cases:  mMl  'girl'<M.H.G. 
meidel;  man<M.H.G.  man  (mann-);  mos<M.H..G.  md^;mir<M.Ii.G.mir; 
/cwmn <M.H.G.  kumen;  /iem<M.H.G.  heim.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy 
that  unaccented  -em  has  not  been  weakened  to  -n  as  in  modern  German: 
bezrp,  'switch  used  in  rubbing  down  in  sweat-bath'<M.H.G.  beseme  (cf. 
German  Besen);  fddTp.KM.H.G.  vadem  (cf.  German  Faden);  bidrp,  'loft, 
attic'<M.H.G.  bodem  (cf.  German  Boden).  In  zamd  'sand'  m,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  more  archaic  than  n  (M.H.G.  sant,  sand-). 

7.  M.H.G.  V  (written  n). 

This  sound,  which  occurs  only  before  g  and  k,  has  been  preserved  in  all  cases: 
gigdr)gn<M.li.G.  gegangen;  jur/gKM.H.G.  junc  (Jung-);  ir7^J<M.H.G. 
jungel{tn);  dd7;%<M.H.G.  danken;  d^7?A;n<M.H.G.  denken. 
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8.  M.H.G.  v,f  (Urgermanisch /)  and  -ff-,  -f-  (Urgermanisch  p). 

a.  As  in  other  modern  German  dialects,  these  two  etymologically  distinct 
sounds  fell  together  in  Judeo-German,  except  for  intervocalic  -v-  (see  b) : 
/<J/r<M.H.G.  vaier;  fiKMM.G.  vil;  /edr<M.H.G.  veder;  felf  'uncle'< 
M.H.G.  titer  'Vatersbruder'; /ar-<M.H.G.  ver-;  sl6fn<M.}i.G.  sldfen;  tif 
<M.H.G.  tief;  helfn<M.li.G.  helfen;  sar/<M.H.G.  scharf;  dor/<M.H.G. 
dorf;  6fn<M.K.G.  offen;  hef<U.R.G.  hof;  volf<M.lI.G.  wolf. 

h.  Medially  before  vowels  M.H.G.  v  appears  as  v  (voiced  dento-labial  identical 
with  i;<M.H.G.  w,  see  2  a):  ^vn 'stove'<M.H.G.oz;en;?a{i'f 'devil'<M.H.G. 
tiuvel;  hivn  'yeast'<M.H.G.  heve;  hdrvds  'barefoot'<M.H.G.  harvuo^. 
h6br  'oats'  goes  back  to  M.H.G.  haber,  not  haver  (see  10  a). 

9.  M.U.G.  pfiph). 

a.  Initially  pf  has  become  simplified  to  f:  funKM.K.G.  pfunt;  ferd<M.ll.G. 
pfert  (pferd-);  ix  fleg  'I  was  wont  to'  (present  in  form,  but  imperfect  in 
meaningXM.H.G.  pflege;  fan  'pan'<M.H.G.  pfanne  (falnkuxn  'Pfann- 
kuchen'  is  probably  made  over  by  analogy  oi  fain < fin). 

b.  Medially  and  finally  it  lost  its  spirantal  element  and  became  p:  kop< 
M.H.G.  kopf;  kl6px^ <M.B..G.  klopfen;  epJ<M.H.G.  epfel,  apfel;  itupn  'to 
shove'  (er  stupt  unij-  'he  eggs  on')<M.H.G.  stupfen  'stechend  stossen, 
antreiben'. 

10.  M.H.G.  b. 

a.  Normally  b  is  preserved  (as  voiced  lenis);  it  occurs  also  finally(<  M.H.G. 
-p),  probably  by  analogy  of  medial  -b-:  6re^<M.H.G.  breit;  bret<M..R.G. 
brot;  bai,  6a<M.H.G.  bi;  barg<M.B..G.  berc  (berg-);  lebn<M.E..G.  leben; 
Ze6n<M.H.G.  neben;  hdbf  'oats'<M.H.G.  haber  (of  which  Ao2;e7-> modern 
German  Hafer  is  variant) ;  tsibl  'onion' < M.H.G.  zibolle  (variant  of  zwibolle, 
zweibel);  Uub<M.Yi.G.  stube;  steb<M.li.G.  stoup  (stoub-). 

h.  In  6vnt  'evening'<M.H.G.  dbent,  M.H.G.  b  has  become  spirantized  to  v; 
also  in  hdrdvri,  see  18  c.  For  M.H.G.  medial  bilabial  spirant  b,  from  older 
-b-,  in  Middle  German  dialects  see  V.  Michels,  Mittelhochdeutsches  Elemen- 
tarbuch,  1900,  §  159. 

c.  M.H.G.  -mb-  has,  as  in  modern  German,  become  assimilated  to -mm->-m-: 
kam  <  M.H.G.  kamp  (kamb-);  um  <  M.H.G.  umbe;  lam,  diminutive  lemale 
<  M.H.G.  lamp  (lamb-),  diminutive  lembelln. 

d.  In  a  number  of  words  M.H.G.  6  appears  as  p.  This  is  intelligible  where  final 
-6  developed  to  -p  and  was  not  levelled  out  by  analogy  of  medial  -b-:  zip 
'sieve'  <  M.H.G.  sip  (sib-) ;  op  <  M.H.G.  abe,  ab  {ar6p  'herab';  as  verb  pre- 
fix before  participial  gl-,  op-  appears  as  6-:  6glton  'abgetan').  Less  easily 
explained  are  certain  examples  of  initial  and  medial  p:  poidr  'peasant' 
M.H.G.  bUr;  putf  'butter'  <  M.H.G.  buler;  gdpl  'fork'  <  M.H.G.  gabel; 
klepn  'to  be  stuck  to'  <  M.H.G.  kleben;  valmpr-ihx)  <  M.H  G.  winber.  In 
estimating  these  and  similar  developments  (i<d,  A;<^)  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Judeo-German  knows  no  'voiceless  lenis'  stops,  but  only  fully 
voiced  lenis  stops  (corresponding  to  Upper  German  voiceless  lenis)  and 
unaspirated  voiceless  fortis  stops  (corresponding  to  Upper  German  voice- 
less fortis). 

11.  M.H.G.  p. 

This  sound  regularly  remains:  parsfn  <  M.H.G.  perh6n  (for  o<e  see  3  c); 
iplln  <  M.H.G.  spilen;  Ipruijg  <  M.H.G.  sprunc  (sprung-). 
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12.  M.H.G.  s,  -ss-  and  -?-,  -??-. 

a.  Initial  and  medial  s  (except  before  voiceless  consonants)  became  voiced  to 
z  (this  includes  also  final  -s  when  alternating  with  medial  -s-) ;  zun  <  M.H.G. 
sun  'son'  and  sunne  'sun';  zdgrt.  <  M.H.G.  sagen;  z6gT  'clock*  <  M.H.G. 
seiger;  zilxn  <  M.H.G.  suochen;  az  <  M.H.G.  als,  alse;  az4  <  M.H.G.  alsd; 
ilnzr  <  M.H.G.  unser;  kez  'cheese'  <  M.H.G.  kasse;  bl6zn  <  M.H.G.  bldsen; 
bloz  'breath'  <  M.H.G.  bids  (bids-)  'Hauch';  groz  <  M.H.G.  gras  (gras-). 
Medial  ungeminated  -5-  has  also  developed  to  2  in:  Idzri  'to  let'  <  M.H.G. 
Id^en.  Judeo-German  5  in  muz  'must*  may  be  similarly  developed  from  me- 
dial ungeminated  -5-  (M.H.G.  muo^:  mue^en  >  muz:  miizn  with  generalized 
vocalism  of  muo^  and  medial  -z-  of  mue^en)  or,  perhaps  less  likely,  from 
medial  -s-  of  preterite  muose  (later  superseded  by  analogical  muoste). 
More  often,  however,  -5-  is  treated  like  -55-  (see  b). 

b.  Final  -5,  medial  -15-  and  (generally)  -|-,  and  medial  -s-  before  voiceless 
consonants  appear  in  Judeo-German,  as  in  modern  German,  as  voiceless 
s:  ois  'out'  <  M.H.G.  -&?;  fus  <  M.H.G.  vuo;^;  vais  <  M.H.G.  wi^;  dos  < 
M.H.G.  da?;  esn  <  M.H.G.  ei^en;  besr  <  M.H.G.  be^^er;  baisn  <  M.H.G. 
bi^en;  Msxi  <  M.H.G.  hei^en;  nest  <  M.H.G.  nest;  um  zist  <  M.H.G.  umbe 
sust;  host  <  M.H.G.  hdst.  Judeo-German  mestn  'to  measure'  (with  analogic 
participle  glrndstv.)  has  perhaps  resulted  from  confusion  of  M.H.G.  me^^en 
'messen'  and  mestern  'den  Inhalt  messen'.  M.H.G.  ist  >  Judeo-German  iz 
is  due  to  loss  of  -t  and  voicing  of  s  because  of  its  frequent  use  as  proclitic 
(iz  probably  generalized  from  antevocalic  use,  e.g.  iz  a  w<in<M.H.G.ts(0 
ein  man). 

c.  For  some  not  evident  reason  medial  M.H.G.  -s-  appears  as  Judeo-German 
-s-  instead  of  -z-  in :  Ar^sf  <  M.H.G.  keiser;  nisn  'to  seeeze'  <  M.H.G.  niesen. 

d.  M.H.G.  -ss-  seems  to  have  regularly  developed  to  s,  i.e.  modern  German 
sch  (it  has  thus  not,  as  in  modern  German,  fallen  together  withM.H.G. -55- 
-§-) :  kus  <  M.H.G.  kus  (kuss-);  kilsri.  (with  vocalism  of  kus)  <M.H.G. 
kiissen  'to  kiss;'  kisn  <  M.H.G.  kiissen  'pillow';  ■pisn  'to  urinate'  <  pissen. 

e.  After  r  both  s  and  5  appear  as  1;  kars  <  M.H.G.  kirse;  parsfn  'beautiful 
woman'  <  M.H.G.  person;  erst  <  M.H.G.  erst;  hirs  <  M.H.G.  hir?. 

f .  Before  I,  m,  n,  w,  p,  and  t  initial  M.H.G.  s  developed,  as  in  modern  German, 
to  s:  slext  <  M.H.G.  sleht;  smalsn  'to  beat'  <  M.H.G.  smi^en  'streichen, 
schlagen';  sne  <  M.H.G.  snS;  sver  <  M.H.G.  swsere;  spet  <  M.H.G.  spxte; 
sten  <  M.H.G.  stein. 

13.  M.H.G.  sch. 

This  sound  is  regularly  preserved  as  s:  seprL  <  M.H.G.  schepfen;  Sainn  < 
M.H.G.  schinen;  s^tl  'perruque  with  evenly  parted  hair  worn  by  orthodox 
Jewish  women'  <  M.H.G.  scheitel  'crown  of  the  head,  parting  of  the  hair'; 
mlsn  <  M.H.G.  mischen;  Idis  <  M.H.G.  jiidisch. 

14.  M.H.G.  z  and  -tz-. 

These  affricatives  are  everywhere  preserved  as  is:  tsen  <  M.H.G.  zehen;  tson 
<  M.H.G.  zan;  tsve  <  M.H.G.  zwei;  harts  <  M.H.G.  herze;  kats  <  M.H.G. 
katze. 

15.  M.H.G.  d. 

a.  Normally  d  is  preserved  (as  voiced  lenis);  it  occurs  also  finally  (<  M.H.G. 
-0,  probably  by  analogy  of  medial  -d-  dax<M.H.G.  dac/i;dar 'thin<M.H.G. 
diirre;  drai  <  M.H.G.  dri;  moid  <  M.H.G.  maget  {maged-);bod  <  M.H.G.  bat 
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(bad-) ;  f eld  <  M.H.G.  veil  {veld-) ;  ferd  <  M.H.G.  pfM  (pferd-);6dr  'vein' 

<  M.H.G.  dder.  Examples  of  nd  <  M.H.G.  nd  (including  cases  of  -nt  alter- 
nating with  -nd-)  <  O.H.G.  nt  are:  blndn  <  M.H.G.  binden;  dntsindn  < 
M.H.G.  anziinden;  viindj-n  <  M.H.G.  wundern;  blind  <  M.H.G.  blinl 
(blind-);  land  <  M.H.G.  lant  (land-);  rund  <  M.H.G.  runt  (rund-) ;  kind 

<  M.H.G.  hint  (kind-);  end  <  M.H.G.  ^nde.  For  examples  of  nt  <  M.H.G. 
-nt  (-nd-)  see  15  d  below. 

b.  M.H.G.  rd  appears  as  r  in:  vern  <  werden  (similarly  ix  ver  <  M.H.G.  ich 
werde,  glvdrn  <  M.H.G.  geworden;  -rst  and  -rt  of  this  verb  develop  to  -st, 
-t,  see  4  b).  This  development  is  not  strictly  normal,  but  is  probably  due  to 
frequently  proclitic  character  of  werden  owing  to  its  use  as  auxiliary  verb; 
contrast /erd  <  M.H.G.  pferd-.  Quite  parallel  to  this  is  I  <  M.H.G.  Id  in: 
mdnzbil  'man'  <  M.H.G.  mannes  bilde  (e.g.  zwei  mannes  bilde  er  dd  gesach 
'da  sah  er  zwei  Manner',  Der  Wartburgkrieg,  herausgegeben  von  Karl 
Simrock,  1858,  p.  65, 1.  4  of  no  37),  in  which  bilde  has  lost  its  accent  (-z-  of 
mdnzbil  due  to  voiced  surroundings  of  M.H.G.  -s-);  contrast  accented 
bild  'picture'  <  M.H.G.  bilde.  In  certain  cases  vd  is  assimilated  to  nn>  n 
(of .  m  <  M.H.G.  mb,  see  10  c) :  un  'and'  <  M.H.G.  unde;  frdnn  'in  exist- 
ence, to  be  found'  <  vorhanden;  gifinij,  'to  find'  (simplex /inn  not  in  use)  < 
M.H.G.  gevinden;  glstdnn  <  M.H.G.  gestanden;  tson  <  M.H.G.  zant  (zand-), 
but  also  zan.  In  un  we  can  readily  explain  n  <  nd  as  due  to  lack  of  accent 
(cf .  r  <  rd  and  I  <  Id  above) ;  in  frdnn  and  glstdnn  it  seems  very  likely 
that  original  -ndri  regularly  developed  to  -np,  internasal  -d-  becoming  com- 
pletely assimilated  (in  such  forms  as  bindi^,  glbundvs,  it  is  clear  that  -ndn  was 
restored  by  analogy  of  forms  like  ix  bind,  er  bint;  note  that  in  frdnn,  whose 
connexion  with  M.H.G.  hunt  (hand-)  was  lost,  and  glsldnn,  with  its  infini- 
tive and  present  sten,  ix  ke,  no  disturbance  by  analogical  levelling  could 
take  place).  As  for  gifinri  (also  glfunri,  ix  glfln)  and  tson  (also  plural  tsinf; 
diminutive  tsendl  has  not  original  -nd-  but  intrusive  -d-,  see  15  c  below),  I 
would  suggest  that  M.H.G.  nd  of  zand-  and  vinden  (which  goes  back  to 
O.H.G.  nd — zand,  findan —  <  Urgermanisch  n/) — cf.  Gothic  tunpus,  jlnpan) 
was,  at  least  in  some  dialects,  phonetically  distinct  from  M.H.G.  nd  < 
O.H.G.  n<  (thus,  O.H.G.  ^ndan  >  M.H.G.  vinden  >  Judeo-German  -finn; 
O.H.G.  bintan  >  M.H.G.  binden  >  Judeo-German  blndri);  indnrff  <  M.H.G 
ander  <  O.H.G.  ander,  -nd-  may  have  been  protected  from  becoming  -n- 
because  of  following  -r-  (cf.  M.H.G.  winter  <  O.H.G.  wintar  as  contrasted 
with  winden  <  wintan). 

c.  Between  n  as  stem  ending  and  -l(-l-)  as  diminutive  ending d  develops  as  glide 
consonant  (cf.  Gothic  timrjan:  O.H.G.  zimbaron):  bendl  'little  bone'  < 
M.H.G.  beinel;fendl  'little  pan',  diminutive  of  fan  <  M.H.G.  pfanne;  hhidl 
'little  cock'  <  M.H.G.  henel;  hindl  'little  hen'  <  M.H.G.  hiienel;  diminutive 
plural  of  nouns  in  -n-  is  -ndhx  (e.g.  bendhx  'little  bones,  fruit  pits'). 

d.  In  certain  cases,  as  we  have  seen  in  15  a,  M.H.G.  -nt  (-nd-)  and  -It  (-Id-) 
developed  to  -nd  and  -Id,  as  would  be  normally  expected  for  Judeo-Ger- 
man. In  a  large  number  of  examples,  however,  -t  is  generalized,  replacing  -d- 
&\80  mediaWy :  glzunt  (also  e.g.,  in  apiztin/;- 'ein  gesunder')  <  M.H.G.  gesunt 
(gesund-);  hunt  (also,  e.g.,  diminutive  hlntl;  contrast  hlndl  as  diminutive  of 
hun  'hen')  <  M.H.G.  hunt  (hund-);  hant  (also,  e.g.,  diminutive  htntl;  con- 
trast htndl  as  diminutive  of  hon  'cock')  <  M.H.G.  hant  (hand-);  vint  (also, 
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e.g., diminutive i^inf^  <  M.H.G.  wint  (wind-) ;  funt  <  M.H.G.  pfunt  (pfund-) ; 
fraint  <  M.H.G.  vriunt  (vriund-) ;  faint  <  M.H.G.  vtani  (viand-);  bunt  (also, 
e.g.,  diminutive  blntl)  <  M.H.G.  bunt  (bund-);  6vrit  < M.H.G.  dbent  (dbend-) ; 
gldiilt  <  M.H.G.  gedult,  gedulde  (but  also  gedultec);  gelt  <  M.H.G.  gelt 
(geld-  but  also  gelt-).  I  can  suggest  no  definite  rule  for  such  differences  of 
treatment  as  blind  <  M.H.G.  blint  (blind-)  <  O.H.G.  blint  (blint-)  and  vint 

<  M.H.G.  wint  (wind-)  <  O.H.G.  wint  (wint-).  Possibly  -nd  forms  are 
generalized  in  words  where  medial  -nd-  occurs  often  (e.g.  blind  because  sup- 
ported by  inflected  blinds  and  blindf),  but  -nt  forms  where  medial  -nd- 
either  occurs  infrequently  (thus,  M.H.G.  btindel  would  not  be  of  frequent 
enough  occurrence  to  influence  bunt,  hence  itself  suffers  analogical  levelling 
to  bintl,  which  can  hardly  be  directly  traced  to  O.H.G.  buntil)  or  has  be- 
come obsolete  in  Judeo-German  (thus  M.H.G.  hende  had  to  develop,  with 
loss  of  -e,  to  Judeo-German  hend,  which  could  not  maintain  its  -d  against 
singular  hunt,  hence  itself  suffers  analogical  levelling  to  hent,  which  can 
hardly  be  directly  traced  to  O.H.G.  henti);  bunt  and  bindri  appear  contra- 
dictory, but  can  be  readily  explained,  as  they  would  not  be  felt  to  be  con- 
nected closely  enough  to  influence  each  other.  In  lintj-  <  M.H.G.  under  < 
O.H.G.  untar,  -nd-  has,  as  in  modern  German,  again  become  hardened  to 
-nt-,  probably  because  of  following  -r  (cf.  M.H.G.  winter  <  wintar);  simi- 
larly hlntj-  <  M.H.G.  hinder.  As  for  Judeo-German  gelt  as  contrasted  with 
feld,  it  should  be  noted  that  O.H.G.  has  correspondingly  gelt  hut  f  eld. 

e.  Different  from  these  examples  of  -nt  and  -It  from  M.H.G.  -nd-  and  -id- 
are  certain  cases  of  initial  t  <  normal  M.H.G.  d  (cf.  p  <b,  10  d):  tails  < 
M.H.G.  diutsch,  tiulsch  (also  fartaltsn  'to  translate'  <  M.H.G.  diutschen, 
tiutschen  'auf  deutsch  sagen,  erklaren');  tuykl  <  M.H.G.  dunkel,  tunkel 
(M.H.G.  tunkel  is  normal,  hence  this  example  belongs  rather  under  M.H.G. 
t);  tetl  'date'  <  M.H.G.  datel  (tetl  may  be  assimilated  from  *detl;  why  e  in- 
stead of  expected  o?). 
16.  M.H.G.  t. 

a.  This  sound,  aside  from  cases  of  M.H.G.  -t:  -rf-,  has  been  kept  in  all  positions: 
ton  <  M.H.G.  tuon;  tuml  <  M.H.G.  tumel  'betaubender  Schall,  Larm'; 
tel  <  M.H.G.  teil;  kdtf  'tomcat'  <  M.H.G.  kater;  vlntr  <  M.H.G.  winter; 
tint  'since'  <  M.H.G.  sint;  bet  <  M.H.G.  bette;  ret  <  M.H.G.  rot;  glvdlt 

<  M.H.G.  gewalt;  nont  'near'  <  M.H.G.  ndhent  (note  also  Judeo-German 
comparative  ntntj). 

b.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  -tl  has  become  -d]  in  hkrdl,  diminutive  of  bort 
'beard'  <  M.H.G.  bart.  Perhaps  original  *btrtl  was  transformed  by  analogy 
of  diminutives  in  -nd\  (see  15  c). 

Initial  tw-,  as  in  modern  German,  has  developed  to  tsv-:  tsvlygrf,  <  M.H.G. 
twingen;  tsvdgxi  'to  wash  one's  head'  <  M.H.G.  twahen,  past  participle 
getwagen;  tsv6r9x  <  M.H.G.  twarc  (twarg-)  'Quarkkase'  (this  word  may 
have  been  directly  derived  from  Slavic,  e.g.  Polish  tvarog,  from  which  it 
was  borrowed  by  M.H.G.,  in  which  case  Judeo-German  tsv-  <  tv-  <  tw- 
would  have  taken  place  after  Judeo-German  had  become  isolated  from  other 
German  dialects;  this,  however,  is  rendered  very  improbable  by  parallel 
form  zwarc  in  late  M.H.G.). 
d.  Medial  -tw-  has  become  -p-  in:  6p9s  'something'  <  M.H.G.  et(e)waz  (cf. 
Latin  b  <  dw  in  bis,  p  <  tw  in  postis). — How  explain  rdtvri  'to  save'?  It  is 
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undoubtedly  connected  with  M.H.G.  and  O.H.G.  retten  <  West  Germanic 
*hraddjan  <  Urgermanisch  *hradjan,  but  cannot  be  directly  derived  from 
it.  Perhaps  parallel  to  *hrad-jan  with  j-suffix  was  *hrad-wan  with  u)-suffix  > 
O.H.G.  *{h)ralwan  >  M.H.G.  *ratwen,  dialectically  preserved  in  Judeo- 
German  as  rdtv^.  In  that  case  -tw-  >  -p-  may  hold  only  in  normally  unac- 
cented words. 

e.  -st  has  become  -s  >  -z,  because  of  lack  of  accent,  in:  iz  <  M.H.G.  ist.  Simi- 
larly, -rtn  has  become  -rn  in:  enlfarn  'to  answer'  <  M.H.G.  entwurten. 
17.  M.H.G.  h  (as  spirant),  ch. 

As  was  noted  above,  no  distinction  is  made  in  Judeo-German  between  guttural 
X  and  palatal  x'  (as  in  modern  German  ich),  but  both  are  represented  by 
guttural  X.  This  feature  may  be  archaic  rather  than  due  to  levelling. 

a.  It  is  kept  in  all  positions  except  before  s:  laixt  <  M.H.G.  Ithte;  nox  < 
M.H.G.  noch;  nox  <  M.H.G.  ndch;  zix  <  M.H.G.  sich;  kalx  <  M.H.G.  kalch 
(parallel  to  normal  kalk)  <  O.H.G.  kalch;  marx  'marrow'  <  M.H.G. 
march  (parallel  to  mark);  gix  'quick'  <  M.H.G.  g&ch;  sux  'shoe'  <  M.H.G. 
schuoch  (note  analogical  plural  six  <  M.H.G.  schuohe);  hex  <  M.H.G. 
hoch  (note  analogical  comparative  hexr:  <  M.H.G.  haeher);  bilx]"  'more 
proper'  <  M.H.G.  billich  'gemass,  geziemend'  {g  of  modern  German  billig 
is  secondary  in  origin). 

b.  Before  s,  as  in  modern  German,  it  has  become  k:  oks  <  M.H.G.  ohse;  vakst 
grows  <  M.H.G.  wdhset. 

c.  Before  diminutive  -I  nouns  ending  in  I  insert  x:  spilxl,  'plaything',  dimin- 
utive of  spil  M.H.G.  spil;  mallxl,  diminutive  of  moil  'mouth'  <  M.H.G. 
mill;  kelxl  'little  throat,  voice'  <  M.H.G.  kel.  I  doubt  if  this  -xl  is  in  any 
way  connected  with  modern  German  diminutive  -chen. 

i8.  M.H.G.  h  (as  aspirate). 

a.  It  is  preserved  initially:  halz  <  M.H.G.  hals;  hon  <  M.H.G.  hane  'cock'; 
hot  <  M.H.G.  hdt;  ahin  <  M.H.G.  hin. 

b.  Between  vowels,  as  in  modern  German,  it  disappears:  laidn  'to  lend'  < 
M.H.G.  Ithen;  nont  'near'  <  M.H.G.  ndhent.  For  M.H.G.  -ehe-  and  -ehe- 
>  -e-  see  3  b  and  4  b  of  Vowels,  h  has  also  disappeared  in  frdnv,  'present'  < 
vorhanden. 

c.  In  a  few  words  h  is  inorganic:  hailvi,  'to  hurry'  <  M.H.G.  Hen;  hdravp,  'to 
work  hard'  <  arben,  areben  (Swiss  arbdn,  Nassau  erwa;  see  Kluge,  Deutsches 
Etymologisches  Worterbuch,  s.v.  Arbeit)  with  v  <  b,  see  10  b. 

19.  M.H.G.  g. 

a.  Normally  g  is  preserved  (as  voiced  lenis);  it  occurs  also  finally  (<  M.H.G. 
-c),  probably  by  analogy  of  medial  -g-;  it  has  nowhere  undergone  spirantiza- 
tion  to  y  (as  in  modern  German  lays)  or  j  (as  in  modern  German  vejs).  Ex- 
amples are:  gut  <  M.H.G.  guot;  gel  'yellow'  <  M.H.G.  gel;  zdgri  <  M.H.G. 
sagen;  negl  'nails'  <  M.H.G.  negele;  veg  <  M.H.G.  wee  (weg-);  karg  < 
M.H.G.  karc  {karg-).  It  is  preserved  also  after  77:  ziygvi,  <  M.H.G.  singen 
(contrast  modern  German  ziyn);  jurjg  <  M.H.G.  junc  (Jung-)  (contrast 
modern  German  jut)). 

b.  In  certain  words  with  M.H.G.  -c:  -g-  Judeo-German  has  generalized  -k: 
tsvarjk  'tongs,  pincers'  <  M.H.G.  zwange  (note  retention  of  u;  as  t;  in  Judeo- 
German);  sok  'juice'  <  M.H.G.  soc,  sag-  (parallel  to  more  normal  sue, 
8ug-),  which,  however,  is  more  likely  borrowed,  as  indicated  by  its  o-vocal- 
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ism,  from  Russian  sok  'juice'  (Germanic  loan-word)  than  directly  derived 
from  M.H.G.  In  nouns  and  adjectives  ending  inM.H.G.  -ic  (-ig-)  Judeo- 
German  has  regularly  -ik:  kinik  <  M.H.G.  kunic  (kunig-);  hdnik  < 
M.H.G.  honic  (honig-);  lebddik  'alive'  <  M.H.G.  lebendic  (lebendig-). 

c.  In  a  few  cases  Judeo-German  has  k  <  M.H.G.  g  not  alternating  with  -c: 
herjkn  'to  long  for'  <  M.H.G.  bangen  'bange  werden',  benge  'Angst,  Sorge*; 
kiikri  'to  look'  <  M.H.G.  gucken  (here  g — k  may  have  become  assimilated 
to  k—k).  Compare  t  <  M.H.G.  d  (15  e)  and  p  <  M.H.G.  b  (10  d). 

d.  In  art  (e.g.  es  drt  mir  nit  'it  does  not  concern  me,  I  don't  care')  g  seems  to 
have  been  syncopated  between  r  and  t;  cf.  M.H.G.  arget  'macht  besorgt, 
arg'. 

e.  g  has  developed  as  hiatus-filler  in  glsrlgn,  past  participle  of  sraldn  'to  yell'. 
Possibly  r — g  as  dissimilated  product  of  r — r  of  M.H.G.  geschrirn. 

20.  M.H.G.  k. 

This  sound  is  everywhere  preserved:  korn  <  M.H.G.  korn;  kez  'cheese'  < 
M.H.G.  kcese;  Men  <  M.H.G.  klein{e);  krixn  <  M.H.G.  kriechen;  knedl 
'dumpling'  <  M.H.G.  knodel;  hdkn  <  M.H.G.  hacken;  zak  <  M.H.G.  sac 
(sack-);  avek  'away'  <  M.H.G.  enwec  (not  levelled  out  to  aveg  because  no 
longer  felt  to  be  connected  with  veg  'way').  M.H.G.  qu  (i.e.  kw)  appears  as 
kv:  kveln  'to  bubble  with  joy'  <  M.H.G.  quellen. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  Middle  High  German  vowels  and 
consonants  in  Judeo-German.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  changes 
in  the  Judeo-German  consonant  system,  when  compared  with  its  Middle 
High  German  prototype,  are  not  as  radical  as  in  the  case  of  the  vowels 
and  that  many  of  the  important  consonantal  developments  are  common 
to  modern  German.  As  in  the  vowel  system,  so  also  in  the  consonant 
system,  simplification,  though  to  a  less  degree,  has  taken  place  (e.g. 
M.H.G.  pj  is  represented  by  p  or/,  according  to  its  position). 

Accent 

In  stress  accent  no  changes  have  taken  place,  the  stem  (normally  the 
first)  sjdlable,  according  to  the  well-known  Germanic  law  of  accent, 
regularly  receiving  the  stress.  In  Uhddik  'alive'  < M.H.G.  lebendic  the 
accent  falls  on  the  first  syllable,  not,  as  in  modern  German  lebendig, 
on  the  second;  the  lack  of  stress  in  the  second  syllable  is  probably  re- 
sponsible for  the  syncope  of  the  n.  With  the  Judeo-German  accent  of 
this  word  cf.  the  following  from  the  epic  of  'Kladrlan'  (I,  29): 

'Si  sprach:  "so  riche  nieman  ist  lebendic  erkant".' 

Exceptions  to  the  general  law  of  Germanic  accent  are  exceedingly 
rare.  A  case  in  point  is  Svestj-kind  'cousin'  (literally  'sister's  (or  brother's) 
child'). 

Hebrew  loan-words  (Hebrew  words  are  either  ultimate  or,  far  less 
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frequently,  penultimate  in  accent)  accommodate  themselves  so  far  to 
the  German  rule  that,  if  ultimate  in  accent,  they  throw  their  stress  back 
to  the  penultimate  syllable;  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  however, 
cannot  be  accented  back  of  the  penult.  This  sweeping  and  simple  law  of 
penultimate  accentuation  of  Hebrew  words  holds,  it  should  be  noticed, 
not  merely  for  such  as  have  been  incorporated  into  Judeo-German,  but 
for  the  present  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  in  general.  In  the  case  of  natu- 
rahzed  words  a  final  vowel  (whether  followed  by  a  consonant  or  not) 
has,  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  German  language,  been  weak- 
ened to  the  dull  9.  Thus  Hebrew  x^zir  'pig' >  Judeo-German  xdzj-;  Idson 
'language'  >l6Sn;  ganndfi  'thieV  >  gdndf;  miSpdxd  'family'  >misp6xd. 
In  reading  Hebrew  as  such,  however,  these  final  vowels  are  not  reduced; 
the  words  given  above  are  then  pronounced:  xdzir,  los^n,  gdnov,  mi§p6xo. 
These  examples  show  incidentally  that  the  Hebrew  d  and  o  developed, 
together  with  the  Middle  High  German  d  and  6,  into  o  and  ^  respectively. 

As  regards  the  accentuation  of  the  Slavic  (Russian  and  Polish)  loan- 
words, the  rule  is,  on  the  whole,  to  keep  the  native  accent.  It  should  be 
noted  that  such  words  hold  relatively  the  same  position  in  Judeo-German 
that,  e.g.,  French  words  with  un-German  accent  (such  as  Position, 
raffiniert)  hold  in  modern  German. 

Besides  stress  accent,  a  very  important  factor  in  the  pronunciation 
of  Judeo-German  is  the  musical  intonation  of  the  sentence.  In  the  normal 
pronunciation  of  sentences  there  is  a  very  considerable  variation  of 
musical  cadence.  Simple  statements,  interrogation,  surprise,  indignation, 
emphatic  insistence,  irony,  and  many  other  moods  are  difi'erentiated  by 
these  differences  of  cadence;  it  would  be  possible,  indeed,  to  construct  a 
rather  long  series  of  types  of  sentence-cadence  for  the  pronunciation  of 
word  groups  in  various  emotional  keys,  some  of  which  would  show  ex- 
cessively violent  rises  and  falls  in  pitch.  This  mobility  of  musical  expres- 
sion gives  Judeo-German  much  of  its  characteristic  acoustic  effect. 
The  rhetorical  effectiveness  of  Judeo-German  speech  is  increased  by 
the  use  of  a  large  number  of  modal  particles  (cf .  German  dock  ja,  schon, 
wohl,  mal),  which  are  partly  Middle  High  German,  partly  Slavic,  and 
partly  Hebrew  in  origin.  Altogether,  they  neatly  hit  off  many  nuances 
of  mental  attitude  and  despair  in  many  cases  of  adequate  translation. 

I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  phon- 
ology, morphology,  and  vocabulary  of  Judeo-German  will  prove  abun- 
dantly fruitful  to  students  of  German  dialectology. 


TIBETAN  INFLUENCES  ON  TOCHARIAN.  I* 

As  FAR  BACK  as  1922,  in  an  article^  which  in  many  respects  remains  the 
most  significant  contribution  yet  made  to  the  larger  understanding  of 
the  status  of  Tocharian,  Eduard  Hermann  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  Tibetan  because  of  its  far-reaching  morphological  influence  on  Tocha- 
rian. Little  attention,  however,  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  aspect 
of  the  Tocharian  problem,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one  can  not  take  a 
step  in  interpreting  the  forms  of  Tocharian,  syntax  and  morphology  both, 
unless  one  bears  in  mind  the  moulding  influence  exerted  on  Tocharian, 
both  A  and  B,  by  this  non-Indo-European  language.  In  brief,  Tocharian 
is  a  Tibetanized  Indo-European  idiom.  Once  this  is  understood,  the 
much  discussed  problem  of  whether  both  A  and  B  were  spoken  in  Chinese 
Turkestan  or  B  ('Kuchean')  alone,  the  A  manuscripts  appearing  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  area  merely  because  they  were  brought  there  by 
speakers  of  B  from  a  real  or  supposed  western  home  in  Tokharestan 
(Bactria),  falls  by  the  wayside  as  an  utterly  pointless  question.  If  dialect 
A  has  specifically  Tibetan  features  in  its  structure — and  it  has — how 
could  these  have  developed  except  through  actual  contact  between 
speakers  of  Tocharian  A  and  speakers  of  Tibetan,  and  where  could  such 
contact  be  had  except  in  Chinese  Turkestan  itself,  at  a  point  not  far 
removed  from  linguistically  Tibetan  territory? 

In  the  present  paper  we  shall  take  up  a  number  of  specific  points  which 
seem  to  argue  for  a  measure  of  Tibetan  influence  on  Tocharian. 

1.  Tocharian  'Heart  Father' 

In  §373a  the  authors  of  the  Tocharische  Grammatik^  give  us  an  example 
of  a  tatpurusa  compound  with  substantive  as  first  element:  drinc-pdcar 
'heart-father'.  The  form  occurs  in  the  phrase  kdpne  drinc-pdcar  'dear 
heart-father'  in  two  passages  of  the  Tocharische  Sprachreste  (356  b  3; 
407  a  3).  This  curious  turn  of  phrase  can  also  be  expressed  in  adjectival 
form,  i.e.,  by  means  of  an  adjectival  derivative  of  drinc  in  -i  or  -§i  (SSS 
§§42;  44a).  As  it  happens,  these  adjectives  occur  with  'son'  and  'sister', 
not  with  'father',  but  the  total  number  of  examples  of  both  types  of 
usage  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  the  inference  that  there  is  a  specific 
difference  of  idiom  in  the  use  of  'heart'  with  'father'  (and  'mother')  on 
the  one  hand  and  with  'child'  and  'brother'  or  'sister'  on  the  other.  It 

*  Language,  12  (1936) :  259-271. 

'  A  review  of  Sieg  und  Siegling,  Tocharische  Sprachreste,  I.  Band:  Die  Texte, 
in  Zeitschrift  fiir  vergleichende  Sprachforschung,  60  (1922) :  296-314,  particularly 
pp.  309-311. 

*  Referred  to  as  SSS,  i.e.,  E.  Sieg,  W.  Siegling,  and  W.  Schulze. 
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is  far  more  likely  that  one  might  say  either  drinc-pdcar  or  *arinci  pdcar, 
*dri}lc§i  pdcar}  The  adjectival  examples  are: 

arindm  se-  (338  b  7;  'heart  son',  se-  broken  off  but  presumably  to  be 
restored  to  instmmental  seyo,  requiring  oblique  m.  form  in  -m  of 
preceding  adjective,  and  pairing  with  preceding  markampal§im 
iunkyo) 

drinc^indm  se  (Frgm.:  'heart  son';  obi.  m.  sing.) 

kdpne  drinc§inds  sewds  (356  b  1:  'dear  heart  sons';  obi.  m.  plur.) 

drincsindm  ?ar  (451  a  4:  'heart  sister';  obi.  f.  sing.) 

Parallel  to  such  a  Tocharian  form  as  drinc§inds  sewds  'heart  sons', 
which  could  presumably  alternate  with  compounded  *dnnc-sewds  (ob. 
m.  plur.)  'heart-sons',  would  seem  to  be  Tibetan  Vugs-kyi  sras  'heart's 
son'  or  t'ugs-sras  'heart-son'.*  The  actual  meaning  of  the  term,  according 
to  Jaschke,  is  'spiritual  son,  an  appellation  given  to  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  or  saints'.  Sras  is  the  'respectful'  word  for  'son'  in 
Tibetan,  bu  the  ordinary  word.  Similarly,  Vugs  is  the  respectful  word 
corresponding  to  snin  'heart,  breast,  mind',  yid  'soul,  mind',  sems 
'soul',  and  other  words  of  mental  or  psychological  connotation.^  The 
Tibetan  Vugs-kyi  sras,  a  genitive  construction,  seems  to  correspond  to 
the  adjectival  Tocharian  drinc§i  se,  the  Tibetan  Vugs-sras,  a  compound, 
to  a  Tocharian  compounded  *drinc-se. 

The  use  of  Tocharian  drinc§i  'heart'  (adj.)  in  other  cases  seems  to 
correspond  rather  closely  to  that  of  Tibetan  Vugs-  in  comparable  com- 
pounds. Thus,  drinc§i  dkdl  'heart  wish'  (nom.  m.  sing.)^  parallels  such 
Tibetan  compounds  as  Vugs-dam^  (the  respectful  analogue  of  yi{d)- 
dam)  'a  prayer,  a  wish  in  the  form  of  a  prayer'  (=  smon-lam  'wish-road'; 
cf.  yid-smon  'soul-wish,  wish')  and  Vugs-dgons  (=  dgons-pa  'wish') 
'heart-wish,  will'.  Another  such  Tocharian  collocation  is  drinc§indrn 
ydr§lune  'heart  homage'  (obi.  m.  sing.),^  for  which  I  have  not  found  an 
exact  Tibetan  parallel. 

All  these  Tocharian-Tibetan  parallels  may  be  merely  due  to  literary 
transcriptions,  in  which  case  one  may  be  tempted  to  argue  back  to 

*  Inasmuch  as  c  represents  a  palatal  affricative,  roughly  U,  the  two  forms  Grind 
and  drinc§i  are  likely  to  be  merely  orthographic  variants  of  a  single  form  in  -$i, 
the  most  common  Tocharian  adjectival  suffix.  If  this  is  correct,  arinci  (occurring 
only  as  an  oblique  sing.,  drmctm)  would  not  be  formally  parallel  to  such  adjectives 
in  palatalizing  -i  asndkci  :  nkdt' god'  and  mani  :  mah'moon,  month',  as  is  assumed 
by  SSS. 

*  See  H.  Jaschke,  A  Tibetan-English  Dictionary  (London,  1881)  s.v.  Vugs,  p.  233. 
'  For  'respectful'  terms  in  Tibetan  see  H.  Jaschke,  Tibetan  Grammar,  Addenda, 

by  A.  H.  Francke  assisted  by  W.  Simon  (Berlin,  W.  de  Gruyter,  1929),  pp.  35-36, 
131-136. 

*  SSS  §44a;  Tocharische  Sprachreste,  58  b  2. 

^  Jaschke,  A  Tibetan-English  Dictionary,  p.  233. 
'  Tocharische  Sprachreste,  6  b  2. 
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Tibetan  originals  for  at  least  certain  of  the  Tocharian  A  texts.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  see  nothing  but  a  slavish  imitation  of  a  Tibetan 
model  in  such  a  compound  as  drinc-pacar,  an  intimate  term,  the  more 
so  as  there  seems  to  be  no  specific  parallel,  say  *Vugs-p'a,  for  this 
Tocharian  word.  (The  respectful  form  for  Tibetan  p'a  'father'  is  another 
word,  yah).  The  striking  resemblances  in  vocabulary  between  Tocharian 
and  Tibetan  involving  the  word  'heart'  (particularly  arinc^i  se  'heart 
son':  Tib.  Vugs-kyi  sras  or  Vugs-sras  and  drmc§i  dkdl  'heart  wish':  Tib. 
t'ugs-dgons)  coupled  with  stylistic  resemblance  even  where  there  is 
difference  of  detail  (e.g.,  drinc-pdcar  'heart-father',  presumably  modeled 
on  such  cases  of  Tocharian  drinc-  or  drinc^i  as  do  correspond  to  Tibetan 
examples  of  Vugs-  or  Vugs-kyi)  indicate  rather  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
general  influence  on  Tocharian  word  formation,  which  could  act  crea- 
tively within  Tocharian  itself  and  which  is  therefore  probably  based  on 
actual  folk  usage. 

2.  Tocharian  'Pity' 

The  Tocharian  term  for  'pity',  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  karu^d,  is 
kdryd  lotklune,  in  which  kdryd  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  old  stem  of 
kri,  kdry-,  translated  by  SSS  as  'will'.^  The  word  lotklune  is  a  verbal 
substantive,  'turning',  belonging  to  the  verb  lotk-  'to  turn  (to),  to  turn 
about,  to  become'.^"  Hence  Tocharian  'pity'  may  be  rendered  'a  turn- 
ing of  one's  will  (toward  one)'.  This  is  only  a  first  approximation  to  the 
precise  meaning,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment.  The  words  kdryd  lotklune, 
though  written  separately,  should  be  thought  of  as  a  compound  noun, 
'will-turning',  kdryd-  being  the  stem  form  of  kri  (nom.  sing.)  very  much 
as  wsd-  'gold'  (e.g.,  in  such  compounds  as  wsd-yok  'gold-colored'  and  in 
adjectival  wsd§i  'golden')  is  the  old  stem  form  of  wds  'gold'."  This  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  the  ablative  form  kdryd?  (in  puk  dnmas  kdryd§  'from 
[one's]  whole  soul  [and]  will'),  not  *kdryd§  (which  would  be  expected 
if  kdry-  were  the  true  stem),^^  and  by  the  adjectival  derivative  kdryastum 
'intending',  which  is  better  analyzed  as  kdrya-tsum  with  -d-  shortened 
to  -a-  (such  secondary  d  :  a  ablaut  is  conmion  in  Tocharian)  than,  more 
mechanically,  as  kdry-atsumP 

8  SSS  §388  b.  The  occurrences  in  Tocharische  Sprachreste  are:  426  b  2  (kdrya 
lotiklu)ne,  apparently  translating  Sanskrit  k[aruna]yd);  399  a  5  {tdm  kuleyam 
kdrya  lotklune  'pity  for  that  woman');  399  b  1  {wdkmats  kdryd  l..ku-,  broken  off, 
apparently  'a  special  compassion',  with  liot)ku{ne)  miswritten  for  lotklune?); 
and  465  a  2  {kdryd  lot  [klu]-,  broken  off). 

>»  SSS,  p.  467. 

"  SSS  §363  c. 

"  SSS  §208.  -a?  is  here  referred  to  as  'die  vollere  Endung',  while  kdryd  above  is 
interpreted  as  the  a-case  of  kri  (§200  b)  petrified  into  an  adverb  (§388  b). 

"  SSS  §37. 
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The  Tibetan  terms  for  'pity,  compassion'  are  Vugs-rje  (respectful), 
snin-rje,  Vugs-brtse-ba  (respectful),  and  snin-brtse-ba.  The  Vugs-  and 
siiin-  of  these  compounds  are  the  respectful  and  normal  forms  for  'heart, 
mind'  with  which  we  are  already  familiar,  brtse-ba  is  the  verb  'to  love' 
and  its  corresponding  substantive  'love,  affection,  kindness'.^*  Hence 
Vugs-brtse-ba  and  snin-brtse-ba  merely  intensify  the  meaning  already 
given  by  the  simplex  by  classifying  it  under  the  generic  head  of  psycho- 
logical experience  ('heart'),  a  type  of  formative  process  which  is  very 
familiar  in  all  Sinitic  languages  and  which  probably  has  reflexes  in 
Tocharian.^* 

As  for  the  -rje-ba  (-6a  is  a  substantivizing  article  making  abstract 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  'infinitives',  to  adopt  current  terminology)  of 
Vugs-rje-ba  and  snin-rje-ba,  it  is  clearly  not  identifiable  with  the  rje 
(rje-ba)  that  means  'lord,  master',  but  with  the  verb  rje-ba  that  means 
'to  barter,  to  give  or  take  in  exchange'  or,  in  a  more  general  sense,  'to 
change,  to  shift'.^^  Hence  Vugs-rje-ba  and  snin-rje-ba  mean,  in  all  prob- 
ability, 'heart-shifting'  (from  oneself  to  another  or,  perhaps,  from 
indifference  to  active  pity).  This  fundamental  meaning  is  clearly  not 
far  removed  from  the  'will-turning'  of  Tocharian  and  would  be  identical 
with  it  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the  'will'  of  SSS  may  be  interpreted  more 
properly  as  'heart,  mind'.  'Heart-turning'  is  better  than  'will-turning' 
as  a  description  of  'pity'.  Perhaps  the  difference  between  drinc  and  kri 
(stem  kdryd-)  is  not  so  much  that  between  'heart'  and  'will'  as  the  similar 
but  not  identical,  one  between  'experiencing  heart'  and  'anticipatory 
heart'.  At  any  rate  it  is  precisely  the  parallelism  in  formation  of  Tocharian 
kdryd  lotklune  and  Tibetan  Vugs-rje-ba,  snin-rje-ba  that  enables  us  to 
equate  kri,  kdryd-  with  Vugs  and  snin  and  to  give  it  its  proper  place  in 
Indo-European.  For  it  is,  in  all  likelihood,  a  reflex  of  the  Indo-European 

^*  Jaschke,  A  Tibetan-English  Dictionary,  p.  442. 

'*  E .g. ,  under  the  category ' heart'  comes '  thought' : drinc  pdltsdk ' heart  thought' ; 
under  the  category  'pain'  come  'sorrow'  and  'doubt':  klop  §urdm  'pain  sorrow', 
Hop  sance  'pain  doubt';  under  the  category  'love'  come  'belovedness',  'homage', 
'worship',  'friendliness'  :  tunk  kdpnune  'love  belovedness',  tunk  polo  'love  hom- 
age', tuhk  ynanmune  'love  worship',  tunk  yldrone  'love  friendliness'.  Examples  of 
this  sort  are  not  recognized  by  SSS  as  involving  notions  of  classification  but  are 
interpreted,  reasonably  enough,  as  illustrating  dvandva-like  compounding, 
frequently  with  synonymous  meaning  of  members,  e.g.,  'love  (and)  homage',  cf. 
6la  tunk  poto  yo  'together  with  [  =  one  provided  with]  love  and  homage'.  See  SSS 
§358.  They  point  out,  however  (§359),  that  such  compounds  are  often  treated 
as  singulars,  e.g.,  klop  sance  wikaluneyarfi  kdlkdm  'pain  doubt  in-disappearance 
went  (sing.)-for-her',  which  they  translate  as'Schmerz  (und)  Zweifel  verging  [  = 
vergingen]  ihr'  but  which,  on  the  analogy  of  such  Tibetan  forms  as  snin-brtse-ba, 
one  is  tempted  to  understand  rather  as  '  (that)  pain  (which  is)  doubt  disappeared 
from  her'.  Naturally,  there  can  be  no  sharp  line  of  division  between  the  'classify- 
ing' compound  and  the  synonym  compound. 

»•  Jaschke,  A  Tibetan-English  Dictionary,  p.  180. 
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stem  (in  -yd,  f.)  which  gives  us  Greek  Kapbla,  Ionic  kapb[r\  'heart'.  The 
Tocharian  word  does  not  represent  IE  *lcj-d-yd  (i.e.,  *kjd-ya)  but 
*kred-yd  (reduced  from  the  basic  *kred-  seen  in  Sanskrit  srad-  and  Latin 
credo  <  *kred'-dd).  The  former  would  have  given  Tocharian  A  *kdrci 
{-d-  preserved  as  -t-  after  r,  I,  n;  -t-  palatahzed  to  -c-  before  e  or  y;  final 
-yd  reduced  to  -i),  while  the  latter  develops  to  kri,  kdryd-  {-d-  disappears 
after  IE  vowels,  cf.  Toch.  pe  'foot',  dual  pe-m;  -^y-  >  -y-,  -i)."  In  other 
words,  the  present  meanings  of  Tocharian  kri  {kdryd-)  are  probably 
specialized  from  an  archaic  meaning  'heart',  now  rendered  drinc,  a  word 
of  far  from  obvious  etymology.  It  is  likely  that  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  Tibetan  on  Tocharian  in  the  creation  of  the  term 
kdryd  lotklune  for  'pity',  the  stem  (perhaps  also  word)  kdryd{-)  still  had 
its  primary  meaning  of  'heart'.  If  this  is  true,  that  influence  must  have 
taken  place  long  before  the  period  of  the  writing  down  of  our  Tocharian 
A  texts. 

The  syntactic  use  of  Tocharian  kdryd  lotklune  is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Tibetan  words  to  which  it  corresponds.  An  example  cited  in  note  9, 
'pity  for  that  woman',  has  'woman'  {kji,  obi.  kje)  in  the  locative  {kjey- 
arn).  With  this  are  to  be  compared  analogous  Tibetan  examples  with 
locative  (or  'dative')  postposition  -la  'in,  at,  to',  e.g.,  mi-la  sniii-rje  sgom- 
pa  'to  pity  a  person',  lit.,  'person-to-heart-shift  to-produce'.^^ 

3.  Tocharian  'Elephant' 

The  Tocharian  A  word  for  'elephant',  onkaldm,  occurs  in  that  form  in 
the  nominative  singular,  further  in  the  genitive  as  onkdlme.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  plural:  nom.  onkdlmdn,  oblique  onkdlmds,  and  secondary  cases 
(gen.,  instrum.,  and  a-case)  based  on  the  oblique  plural.^^  The  -a-  of  the 
nominative,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  reduced  to  -a-  in  the  other  cases, 
looks  as  though  it  might  be  the  old  thematic  IE  -o-  of  compounds  still 
found  in  such  cases  as  atr-a-tampe  'provided  with  hero-might'  (  :  atrd 
'hero')  and  kdsw-a-pdlskdn  'thoughts  of  good'  (  :kdsu  'good'). 2°  If  we 
analyze  as  onk-a-ldm,  onk-d-lm-,  it  becomes  a  transparent  possibility  that 
this  strange  word  is  compounded  of  onk  'man'  and  Idm-  'to  sit'  (suppletive 
to  §dm-;  pret.  lydm,  lym-d,  lam-a-,  subj.  lam-a-,  verbal  substantive 
Im-d-lune  and  in  derived  causative  forms^O?  whence  lam-e  'position' 
<  'sitting-place',  onk-a-ldm  can  be  understood  either  as  a  simple  ba- 

1'  The  treatment  of  IE  d  in  Tocharian  is  a  problem  which  I  hope  to  consider  at 
another  time. 

1*  Jaschke,  A  Tibetan-English  Dictionary,  p.  198. 

19  SSS  §237. 

"  SSS  §363a. 

"  SSS,  pp.  475-6. 
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hu\Tihi,  'having,  holding  a  man's  sitting-place'  (with  -lam  referable  to 
the  noun  lame),  or,  perhaps  more  probably  (pi.  stem  -Imd-:  vb.  stem 
Im^-),  as  a  more  involved  type  of  bahuvrihi  based  on  an  underlying  'the 
man  sits',  hence  'having  a  man  sitting  (on  him)'  (with  -lam  directly 
referable  to  the  verb  stem)  .^^  The  Tocharian  material  is  too  fragmentary 
to  allow  of  certainty  in  the  formal  analysis.  The  probability  that  onkaldm 
is  a  compound  is  perhaps  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  its  genitive  is  in  -e; 
cf.  gen.  ptd-iikt-e  'Buddha-god',  hut  ndkt-rs  'god'  (gen.).^^ 

I  can  find  no  Sanskrit  or  Tibetan  model  for  the  Tocharian  word. 
Nevertheless,  in  an  indirect  way,  Tibetan  may  be  presumed  to  have  in- 
fluenced Tocharian — culturally  rather  than  linguistically,  in  the  strict 
sense — in  its  description  of  an  elephant  as  an  animal  used  for  riding.  The 
Tibetan  word  for  'elephant'  is  glan,  which,  according  to  Jaschke,^^  means 
also  'ox,  bullock'.  That  the  elephant  is  conceived  of  in  Tibetan  as  func- 
tionally equivalent  to  a  bullock  is  indicated  by  the  words  glan-po-c'e, 
glan-c'en,  literally  'big  glari',  meaning  'elephant'.  But  an  elephant  is  not 
exactly  a  'big  ox',  unless  by  'ox'  is  meant  'beast  of  burden'  or  'riding 
animal'.  That  glan  properly  meant  this  at  one  time  is  clinched  by  the 
Tocharian  A  klank,  B  klenke  'Reittier',  obviously  related  by  borrowing 
to  glan.  Tocharian  allows  of  no  final  or  intervocalic  n  [o],  for  this  con- 
sonant, as  in  most  Indo-European  languages,  is  not  a  true  phoneme  but 
merely  an  assimilated  form  of  n.  Hence  Tibetan  glan,  if  Tibetan  is  the 
source  of  the  borrowing  and  not  the  borrower,  was  heard  as  *glang 
[or  was  this  a  more  archaic  Tibetan  form  at  the  time  of  the  Tocharian 
borrowing?],  whence  necessarily  *klanka  for  Old  Tocharian.  IE  -os 
appears  as  Old  Toch.  -a,  whence  A  zero,  B  -e;lEo  >  a  >  B  e  is  regular. 
SSS  offer  no  proof  that  klank  is  referable  to  verb  stems  klank-  and 
klank-  (SSS  436),  whose  meanings  they  are  unable  to  give.^^''  Should  it 
appear  that  Tocharian  klank  is  a  native  word  derived,  say,  from  a  verb 
'to  ride',  we  would  still  probably  have  to  assume  a  historical  relation 
between  the  Tocharian  and  Tibetan  words.  Inasmuch  as  Tibetan 
possesses  kl-  as  well  as  gl-,  a  Tibetan  borrowing  would  prove  the  existence 

"  Somewhat  comparable  would  seem  to  be  such  untypical  Sanskrit  examples  as 
-putra-hala-  'whose  son  is  killed',  a-danta-jdta-  'whose  teeth  have  not  come  to  be' 
(ViSiCkernsLge] ,  Altindische  Grammatik  2  .1.302),  except  that  in  these  the  second  ele- 
ment is  a  verbal  derivative  (participle)  instead  of  the  underlying  verb  stem. 

»  SSS  §123. 

»*Jaschke,  A   Tibetan-English  Dictionary,  p.  80. 

*<•  kldhkiye  (TS  2G4  a  2)  is  a  nom.  m.  pi.  of  the  verbal  adjective  *klahkal,  from  a 
verb  klank-.  Inasmuch  as  the  form  is  preceded  by  yukan  onkdlman  w.  [read  wu  ?] 
'  horses  (and)  elephants  two  [  ?  ]' ,  it  seems  reasonable  to  connect  the  word  with  klank. 
The  passage  may  therefore  read: 'Horses  (and)  elephants,  two  (sorts)  to  be  used  for 
riding'.  In  that  case  klank-  would  either  be  a  denominative  verb  based  on  klank  or, 
far  less  likely,  klank  a  noun  derivative  (with  IE  o-vocalism)  based  on  the  verb. 
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in  Tocharian  at  one  time  of  both  g  and  k.  This  would  not  be  suprising  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  IE  d  and  t  have  different  reflexes  in  Tocharian. 

Incidentally,  Tocharian  klarik  proves,  if  proof  were  still  needed,  that 
such  Tibetan  initial  consonant  clusters  as  gl-,  sr-,  and  so  on,  must  be 
taken  seriously  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  most  of  the  modern  dialects. 
The  classical  Tibetan  gl-  is  simplified  to  I-  in  Lahul,  Spiti,  Tsang-U, 
while  in  Ivhams  and  Balti  it  appears  spirantized  to  yl-}^  It  will  appear  in 
the  sequel  that  Tocharian  is  not  without  value  for  the  earlier  history  of 
Tibetan. 

4.  Tocharian  Absolutives 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Tocharian  syntax  is  the  free 
use  of  what  SSS  call  'absolutives',  better  known  as  'gerunds'  or  'ge- 
rundials'.  These  are  secondary  case  forms,  chiefly  ablatives  (A,  B), 
instrumentals  (B)  and  d-cases  (A)  of  substantivized  preterit  participles 
in  -r,  the  participles  themselves  (nom.  m.  sing.)  ending  in  A  in  -u  or  -o 
(contracted  from  stem  in  -a-  +  participial  -u).  In  A  the  ablatives  in 
-a§  are  far  more  common  than  the  a-case  forms;  in  B  the  corresponding 
forms  are  ablatives  in  -mem  and  instrumentals  in  -sa.  The  actual  forms 
of  the  absolutives  are,  therefore;  A  -u-r-d§  (-o-r-d§),  -u-r-d  (-o-r-d), 
B  -o-r  (-a-r,  -e-r)-mem,  -o-r-sa.  A  literal  etymological  rendering  of  such 
an  A  form  as  waivurd§  would  be  'from  having-given  [or  having-been- 
given]-ness',  an  ablative  in  -d§  of  an  abstract  noun  in  -r  based  on  the 
preterit  participle  wawu  of  the  reduplicated  stem  waw-  corresponding  to 
the  indicative  preterit  stem  was-,  ws-  'to  give',  in  suppletion  to  the  verb 
stem  e-,  dy-,  present  e-s-.^^ 

SSS  point  out,  perhaps  correctly,  the  etymological  identity  of  the  -r-  of 
these  absolutives  with  the  well-known  IE  neuter  -r  (originally  alter- 
nating with  -n-),  used  to  form  verbal  abstracts  and  of  which  a  few  sur- 
vivals seem  to  remain  in  Tocharian,  e.g.,  A  (and  B)  ok-a-r  'growth, 
plant'  (  :  ok-  'to  grow'),  A  kury-a-r,  B  kary-o-r  'trade'  (  :  B  kdry-  'to  buy'), 
A  kdrs-o-r  'knowledge'  (  :  kdrs-  'to  know'),  tdrk-o-r  'leave'  (  :  tdrk-  'to 
permit'). 2^  Such  examples  as  A  kdrsor  (  :  pret.  part,  kdrs-o)  and  tdrkor 
(  :  pret.  part,  tdrk-o)  and  B  dyor  'gift'  (  :  pret.  part,  dyo)  indicate  that 
while  the  old  IE  stock  of  nouns  in  -r  (such  as  Gk.  rlap  'fat',  Lat.  iter) 
had  originally  no  connection  whatever  with  the  IE  perfect  participle 
{*-w6ns,  *-us-)  which  may  lie  back  of  the  Tocharian  forms  in  -u  and  -o, 
there  was  in  Old  Tocharian  (i.e.,  that  form  of  speech  from  which  A  and  B 

"  Jaschke,  A  Tibetan-English  Dictionary,  p.  xviii,  sub  glog. 
26  SSS,  p.  424.  For  absolutives  see  SSS  §421  d. 
"  SSS  §8. 
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diverged)  a  well-established  tendency  for  an  r-abstract  to  attach  itself 
to  this  form,  presumably  to  an  old  oblique  neuter  singular  in  *-u,  *-o  (cf. 
nom.  m.  sing,  -u,  -o,  obi.  -unt,  -ont,  nom.  f.  sing,  -us,  -os,  obi.  -usdm, 
-osum;  SSS  §257).  It  may  be  that  the  old  distribution  of  oblique  neuter 
forms  of  this  type  oi  verbal  abstracts  was:  absolute  -u  (-0),  with  lost  -r, 
but  -ur-  (-or-),  with  retained  -r,  before  secondary  case  endings  (e.g., 
-urd§,  -urd).  An  old  -u,  -0:  -ur-,  -or-  paradigm  could  level  out  to  -u,  -0: 
-u{w)-,  -o{w)-  or  to  -ur,  -or:  -ur-,  -or-.  The  latter  type  of  leveling  seems 
to  be  represented  by  such  words  as  kdrsor  and  idrkor.  SSS  give  two 
interesting  examples  in  A  of  verbal  nouns  in  -u,  w'ith  inflected  forms  in 
-ur-:  lyalypu  'what  has  been  left  over  =  karman'  (substantivized  pret. 
part,  of  causative  of  Up-  'to  remain  over'^®),  abl.  lyalypur-d§;  and  watku 
'command'  (originally  unreduplicated  substantivized  pret.  part,  of 
wdtk-  'to  command',  cf.  regular  part,  watku  <  *wawtk-u  and  its  corre- 
sponding absolutive  wotkurdf^),  d-case  watkur-d.  These  forms  seem  to 
be  archaic  and  to  represent  an  earlier  stratum  than  kdrsor  and  idrkor. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  B  has  an  analogical  form  in  -r  to  correspond 
to  A  watku,  namely  yaitkor  ( <  *wewtka-u{-rf^)  .'^ 

It  seems,  then,  that  we  have  in  Tocharian  three  strata  of  verbal  ab- 
stracts in  -r:  (1)  a  type  perhaps  directly  derived  from  IE  neuters  in 
-r;  (2)  a  type  of  r-nouns  made  over  from  old  perfect  participles  (e.g.,  A 
watku,  watkur-,  B  yaitko-r,  A  kdrso-r) ;  (3)  absolutives,  in  various  second- 
ary case  forms,  based  on  type  2.  Type  3  came  to  be  attached  mechan- 
ically to  every  verbal  paradigm  and  so  we  have  such  discrepancies  as 
watku{r-)  :  wotku-r-ds.  The  surprisingly  small  number,  if  any,  of  old 
r-nouns  coupled  with  the  creativeness  of  the  r-forms  in  absolutives;  the 
attachment  of  these  formations  to  the  perfect  participle;  the  levelling 
out  of  an  old  -u  :  -ur-  paradigm  to  a  paradigm  in  -ur  :  -ur-,  itself  a 
formation  that  seems  no  longer  productive  in  our  recorded  Tocharian; 
and  the  enormous  spread  of  the  absolutives  in  -u-r-ds  and  related  forms 
conspire  to  indicate  that  a  long  period  of  time  must  have  elapsed  before 
the  emergence  of  the  Tocharian  absolutives  as  we  know  them  in  the 
texts. 

From  the  strictly  Indo-European  standpoint  it  is  tempting  to  attach 
the  Tocharian  verbal  abstracts  in  *-u-r,  -o-r  and  in  -u  :  -ur-  to  IE  verbal 
nouns  in  -U)f  (e.g.,  Hittite  forms  in  -war  :  supines  in  -wan);  in  that  case 

"  SSS  §68  and  p.  466. 

"  SSS  §68  and  p.  469. 

*  Original  -e-  of  reduplicating  syllables  becomes  palatalizing  -a-  in  A  and  B. 
Palatalized  w,  say  w«  or  il',  reverts  to  w;  in  A  but  becomes  y  in  B;  another  example 
is  A  want  ^ wind' :  B  yente. 

"  SSS  §8. 
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such  a  B  form  as  yaitkor  might  be  supposed  to  stem  directly  from  an 
IE  type:  pre-Toch.  *wewik-wr.  We  cannot  prove  this,  however,  and  in 
any  event  it  has  to  be  shown  why  this  old  IE  pattern,  if  it  be  such  in 
Tocharian,  was  worked  into  the  preterit  system  of  the  verb  paradigm. 
The  most  plausible  standpoint  would  be  to  assume  that  when  the 
treatment  of  final  syllables  in  Tocharian  had  reached  the  point  at  which 
IE  *-w6ns  had  worn  down  to  Toch.  -u,  the  old  perfect  participle  tended 
to  become  confused  with  the  old  r-neuter  in  -w  (  :  -ur-)  derived  from  IE 
"^-wr.  We  would  still  have  to  explain  why  such  a  fusion  of  forms  was 
semantically  possible. 

I  shall  try  to  show  that  the  Tocharian  'preteritizing'  of  IE  verbal 
abstracts  in  *-wf''  and  the  form  and  syntax  of  Tocharian  absolutives  are 
all  due  to  Tibetan  influence.  It  will  be  well  to  give  a  few  examples  of 
these  absolutives  from  the  Tocharian  texts: 

A:  cesmdk  puk  stwar  sdlkds  pokeyo  wawurd§  poncds  kosdm  tdparn?^  skam 

lo  'eben-jens  alle  vier,  Schlage   (?)  mit-der-Tatze  ausgeteilthabend 

samtlich  ershlug-er-sie  frass-sie  und  auf'^ 
wrasan  cam  peke  pdlkord§  ynes  pdlskam  ydmu§  '(die-)  Menschen,  dies 

Gemalde  nachdem-(sie-)gesehen,  fiir-Wirklichkeit  im-Geiste  die-(es-)- 

gehalten-haben  [nom.  m.  pi.  of  part.]'^^ 
kdntantuyo    wdltsantuyo    tmdnantuyo   korisyo   wa§td§    lanturd§  .  .  .  kdlp- 

ndntrd  'zu-Hunderten,  Tausenden,  Zehntausenden,  Koti's  aus-dem- 

Hause  nachdem-(sie-)gegangen-waren  .  .  .  erlangen-sie''^ 
B:  mant  enkor-mem  wendmes  'so  (ihn-)ergriffen-habend,  sprach-er-zu- 

ihnen'^ 
keklyausor-mem  mrauskdte  'ayant-entendu  il-prend-en-d^gout-le-monde'*^ 

In  all  these  cases  the  absolutive  (wawur-ds  'having  given',  pdlko-rds 
'having  seen',  lantu-rd§  'having  gone',  B  enkor-mem  'having  got  hold  of, 

32  Alternatively,  the  direct  attachment  of  verbal  abstracts  in  -r  to  the  reflex  of 
the  IE  perfect  participle  (or  other  prototype  of  Toch.  -u,  -o). 

3'  Corrected  by  SSS  from  tdpap. 

^*  See  E.  Sieg,  'Die  Geschichte  von  den  Lowenmachern  in  tocharischer  Version' 
in  Aufsdtze  zur  Kultur-  und  Sprachgeschichte  vornehmlich  des  Orients  Ernst  Kuhn 
gewidmet  (1916),  pp.  149,  151.  I  have  very  slightly  rearranged  Sieg's  translations 
so  as  to  let  the  German  version  reflect  the  Tocharian  original  as  literally  as  pos- 
sible. 

35  Tocharische  Sprachreste,  9  a  2;  SSS,  p.  271. 

38  Tocharische  Sprachreste ,  254  b  7;  SSS,  p.  198,  Better,  presumably,  'gegangen 
sind'. 

"  E.  Sieg  und  W.  Siegling,  "Die  Speisung  des  Bodhisattva  vor  der  Erleuch- 
tung,"  Asia  Major,  2  (1935):  280,  283. 

38  S.  L4:v[,  Fragments  de  Textes  Koutcheens  (1933) ,  pp.  73-74.  Better,  presumably, 
'il  prit  en  dugout';  cf.  A  mroskat  (pret.  med.,  3d  pers.  sing.,  of  mrosk-  '[der  Welt] 
uberdriissig  werden'),  SSS,  p.  457. 
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keklyaii^or-mem  'having  heard')  indicates  the  priority  of  an  event  to  the 
event  expressed  by  the  main  verb  or  equivalent  therefore,  such  as  a 
participle  {kosdm  'he  caused  them  to  die',  ydrnm  '[they]  who  have  made', 
kdlpndntrd  'they  attain',  B  wendmes  'he  spoke  to  them',  mrauskdte  'he 
became  disgusted  with  the  world').  The  subjects  of  the  two  verb  forms 
are  the  same  but  there  is  no  true  expression  of  person  in  the  absolutive. 
It  is  a  purely  impersonal  or  generalized  reference  to  an  event  which  is 
set  in  prior  relation  to  the  m.ain  event  by  the  use  of  an  ablative  case 
Bufl&x. 

If,  now,  we  turn  to  Tibetan,  we  find  that  syntactically  parallel  forms, 
i.e.,  case-forms,  among  others  ablatives,  of  the  generalized  or  non-per- 
sonal verb,^'  often  in  its  perfect  form,  are  found,  and  with  identical 
function.  Thus,  to  the  five  Tocharian  absolutives  illustrated  above 
correspond  the  following  Tibetan  forms:  bskur-nas  'after  giving,  having 
given'  (bskur,  perf.  of  skur-ba  'to  give';  -nas,  postposition  with  ablative 
force,  'from'),  mVoii-nas  'after  seeing,  having  seen'  {mVon-ba  'to  see' 
has  no  separate  perfect),  son-nas  'after  going,  having  gone'  {son,  perf.  of 
ogro-ba  'to  go'),  {b)zun-nas  'after  taldng  hold,  having  taken  hold'  {{b)zun, 
perf.  of  odzin-pa  'to  take  hold'),  t'os-nas  'after  hearing,  having  heard' 
{t'os-pa  'to  hear'  has  no  separate  perfect). 

I  shall  give  a  few  examples  from  Jaschke  of  Tibetan  gerundial  con- 
structions in  -nas  'from': 

dei  ts'ig-gis  bskul-nas  'that-of  word-by  induced  [perf.  of  skul-ba  "to 

exhort,  admonish"]-from'  =  'induced  by  his  words'*" 
rnam-hs  las  dan  nyon-mons-kyis  bskul-nas  'part-loiow  [  =  "vijfiana, 

soul";  rnam-ses-pa  "to  know  fully"]  work  together-with  misery-by 

induced-from'  =  'the  (departed)  soul  urged  on,  influenced,  driven, 

by  its  former  works  and  sins'''^ 
Ihun-zed  nam-mk'a-la  bskyur-nas  'alms-bowl  sky-to  thrown  [perf.  of 

skyur-ba  "to  throw,  cast",  fut.  bskyur]-ironi'   =   'having  thrown 

his  mendicant's  bowl  up  into  the  air'*^ 
me-tog  gtor-nas  zus-pa  'flower  strewn  [perf.  of  gtor-ba  "to  strew,  scat- 

ter"]-from  spoken  [perf.  of  zu-ba  "to  speak  to  a  person  of  higher 

rank"]-the'   =   'after  having  strewn  flowers,  they  said  humbly'^' 

"  Properly  speaking,  the  Tibetan  verb  has  no  inherent  implication  of  person. 
All  transitives,  moreover,  are  best  understood  as  inherently  passive.  It  has  never 
been  made  clear,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  when  the  Tibetan  verb  is  tenseless  and  when  it 
has  a  set  of  tense-mode  forms  (present,  perfect,  future,  imperative) ;  thus,  mgu-ba 
'to  rejoice'  and  6^rod-pa' to  walk'  are  used  in  all  tenses  and  modes,  whereas  sZod-pa 
'to  sit'  has  a  specific  perfect-future  form  bsdad  and  ogod-pa  'to  design'  ('present' 
or  infinitive)  has  a  perfect  (bgod),  a  future  (dgod),  and  an  imperative  (k'od). 

*"  Jaschke,  A  Tibetan-English  Dictionary,  p.  23. 

"  Ibid. 

*^0p.  cit.,  p.  27. 

"  JAachke,  Tibetan  Grammar,  p.  157. 
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nam  lans-nas  son  'night  arisen  [perf.  of  lan-ha  "to  rise",  imperative 
Ion,  lons\-ham  went  [perf.  of  oQro-ha  "to  go",  imperative  son]'  = 
'when  the  night  had  risen  [  =  at  daybreak]  he  went'^* 
lan-nas  son  'arise-from  go'  =  'after  you  will  have  risen,  go!'*^ 
de  mt'on-nas  skad  p'yun-ste  nus-so  'that  seen-from  noise  caused-to- 
come-forth  [perf.  of  ohyin-pa,  fut.  dbyun,  imperative  p'yun;  caus.  of 
byun-ba  "to  come  out"]- (gerund)  wept- (period)'   =   'when  I  saw 
that,  raising  clamor,  I  wept'^^ 
The  resemblance  of  the  syntax  of  these  sentences  to  that  of  the 
Tocharian  examples  is  obvious.  In  both  Tocharian  and  Tibetan  the 
gerund  precedes;  has  an  implied,  never  expressed,  subject  (or  agent) 
which  is  generally  identical  with  the  subject  (or  agent)  of  the  main  verb; 
is  attached  to  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  (the  Tibetan  perfect  is 
best  interpreted  as  a  participle  and,  when  transitive,  as  a  passive  parti- 
ciple) ;  and  is  a  case  form,  often  ablative,  of  the  verbal  noun.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  such  Tibetan  (or  linguistically  related)  models  as 
these  are  responsible  for  the  essentially  un-Indo-European  absolutives 
of  Tocharian.  The  Tibetan  forms  in  -nas  are  only  one  type  of  gerund,  of 
which  Francke  lists  no  less  than  eleven,  most  of  them  case  forms^^:  -de, 
-te,  -ste  'after, and';  -cin,  -sin,  -zin  'when,  and'; -kyin,  -gin,  -gyin,  -in,  -yin 
[gen.  -f  -n]  'when,  and';  -  kyi,  -gi,  -gyi,  -"i,  -yi  [gen.]  'but,  though';  -kyis, 
-gis,  -gyis,  -'is,  -yis  [instrumental]  'because,  as;  but,  though';  -pa-s, 
-ha-s  [instr.  of  infinitive]  'because';  -la  [dat.];  -na  [loc]  'when,  if;  as, 
because';  -nas  [abl.]  'after';  -las  [abl.]  'while'   (added  to  inf.);   -pa-r 
[terminal  of  inf.]  'that,  and'.  Until  we  know  more  about  Tocharian  syn- 
tax than  we  do,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  state  definitely  what  are  the 
Tibetan  prototypes  of  the  A  absolutives  in  -a  and  the  B  absolutives  in 
-or-sa.  Formally,  A  forms  in  -ur-d,  -or-d  probably  correspond  to  Tibetan 
gerunds  in  -pa-r  {-tu,  -du,  -ru,  -r:  terminal  or  allative  case  suffix;  Toch. 
-a  may  be  an  old  terminal  [<  IE  *ad  'to'?]  which  combines  instrumental 
and  modal  uses),  B  forms  in  -or-sa  (with  instrumental  -sa)  to  Tibetan 
instrumental  gerunds  in  -kyis  and  -pa-s  (note  parallelism  of  Tib.  -pa-s, 
nominalizing  or  'infinitive'  suffix  -\-  instrumental  case  suffix,  to  Toch. 
B  -or-sa,  verbal  noun  suffix  of  pret.  +  instrumental  case  suffix).  A  forms 
in  -ur-d§,  -or-d§  and  B  forms  in  -or-mern,  as  we  have  seen,  correspond 
closely,  in  form  and  function,  to  Tibetan  gerunds  in  -nas. 

In  further  numbers  even  more  far-reaching  Tibetan  influences  will  be 
traced.  These  influences  are  by  no  means  confined  to  general  syntactic 

"Op.  cit.,  p.  57. 

« Ibid. 

"  Ibid. 

"  Op.  cit.,  pp.  155-158;  see  also,  pp.  54-64. 
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procedures,  as  we  shall  see,  but  embrace  a  large  number  of  lexical 
borrowings,  some  of  them  of  grammatical  importance,  and  morpho- 
logical transfers.  The  phonology  of  Tocharian,  a  notoriously  difficult 
field,  receives  abundant  light  from  the  treatment  of  Tibetan  loan-words, 
and  we  shall  see  in  the  end  that  it  is  precisely  the  unanalyzed  Tibetan 
element  in  Tocharian  which  has  prevented  us  from  arriving  at  a  true 
notion  of  the  placement  of  Tocharian  in  the  Indo-European  group  of 
languages.  We  shall  also  find  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  infer  the  dialectic 
zone  within  the  vast  Tibetan-speaking  area  to  which  the  Tibetan  influ- 
ence on  Tocharian  is  to  be  credited. 


HEBREW  ''HELMET,"  A  LOANWORD,  AND  ITS 
BEARING  ON  INDO-EUROPEAN  PHONOLOGY* 

Among  the  Biblical  Hebrew  words  which  have  long  been  suspected  of 
being  loanwords  rather  than  derivable  from  Semitic  roots  is  the  word 
for  "helmet,"  kdbd\  construct  state  kdba',  plur.  kdbd'im;  a  parallel  form 
is  gdbd\  construct  state  qdba'.  The  occurrences  are: 

1  Sam.  17  :  5  :  w^kbba"  n^hoset  'al-rds6  "and  he  [Goliath,  the  Philistine] 
had  a  helmet  of  copper  upon  his  head" 

1  Sam.  17  :  38  :  w^ndidn  qdba'  n^ho^et  'al-roso  "and  he  [Saul]  put  a 

helmet  of  copper  upon  his  head"  [var.  lect.  koba'] 

Is.  59  :  17  :  w^kbba'  y'su'd  b^roso  "and  (he  put  on)  a  helmet  of  salva- 
tion upon  his  head" 

Jer.  46  :  4  :  w'hitya§fbu  b^kdbd'im  "and  stand  forth  with  (your) 
helmets" 

Ezek.  23  :  24  :  §innd  umdgen  w^qobd'  yddmu  'dldyik  sdbib  "buckler 
and  shield  and  helmet  shall  they  set  up  against  thee  round  about" 

Ezek.  27  :  10  :  mdgen  w^kobd'  tillu-bak  "shield  and  helmet  they  hung 
up  in  thee" 

Ezek.  38  :  5  :  kulldm  mdgen  w^koba'  "all  of  them  [Persia,  Ethiopia, 
and  Libya]  with  shield  and  helmet" 

2  Chron.  26  :  14  :  wayydksn  Idhem  'uzziyydhu  l^kol-ha§§dbd  maginntm 

urmdhim  w^kdbd'im  wastry onot  uq^otot  "and  Uzziah  prepared  for 
them,  for  all  the  host,  shields  and  spears  and  helmets  and  coats 
of  mail  and  bows" 

The  word  kobd'  lingers  on  in  post-biblical  Hebrew  with  the  meanings 
of  "helmet"  and  "turban,"  also  "thyroid  cartilage,  Adam's  apple" 
(obviously  a  metaphorical  transfer).  It  was  doubtless  in  popular  use 
in  the  Aramaic  dialects,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  occurrences  of  kob^'a 
and  qd¥'d  in  the  Jewish  Aramaic  Targums,  again  in  the  two  senses  of 
"helmet"  and  "turban,"  more  particularly  "priest's  turban,"  and  from 
the  Syriac  qub^'d  (or  qiibb^'d?^)  "cowl,  cape,  hood"  and,  again  in  a  trans- 
ferred sense,  "capital  of  a  column."  (The  Syriac  kubd'd  "helmet,"  on 
the  other  hand,  is  perhaps  merely  a  bookish  copy  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew 
kobd'.)  Jewish  Aramaic  kob^'d,  qd¥'d  and  Syriac  qu¥'d  (qubb^'d)  do  not 
agree  on  the  basis  of  a  common  Semitic  form  and  meaning  (say  *kauba'-u 
or  *qauba'u  "helmet")  but  on  the  basis  of  a  secondary  borrowing  of  a 
West  Aramaic  qobd',  with  suffixed  article  qob^'d,  "turban"  (m.;  cf.  plural 

*  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  57  (1937) :  73-77. 
'  According  to  Noldeke.  See  Ges.-Buhl,  sub  qobd\ 
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qdb''in,  vnth  article  qoh^'ayya)  as  quh^'a  (gubb^'a).  The  older  meaning  of 
"helmet"  was  no  longer  strictly  applicable  in  folk  Aramaic,  one  may 
guess,  and  the  Palestinian  Aramaic  -o-  was  replaced  in  the  borrowing 
Syriac  by  its  nearest  phoneme  -u-  (with  variant  -u-  followed  by  doubled 
consonant).  Had  the  Syriac  form  been  a  true  development  of  the  *qauba'u 
which  lies  back  of  Hebrew  qdbd\  we  should  have  expected  a  Syriac 
*qaub''d  (cf.  Syriac  maut-a  "death":  Jewish  Aramaic  mot-a:  Hebrew 
mot  <  Sem.  *maut-u).  It  is  on  the  basis  of  a  specifically  Syriac  qub^'d  > 
qubb^'d  that  the  Arabic  culture  loanwords  qub'-u"",  f.  qubba'-at-u"",  "hood" 
are  most  easily  understood;  Ethiopic  qobe'  too,  with  its  -e-  (or  zero) 
instead  of  original  Sem.  -a-  is  not  directly  traceable  to  *qauba'u  but  to 
some  Aramaic  prototype.  The  word  seems  to  have  no  Accadian  cognate. 
The  actual  Semitic  occurrences  are,  therefore,  limited,  in  effect,  to 
Hebrew  and  Western  Aramaic,  with  subsequent  borrowings  in  Eastern 
Aramaic  (Syriac),  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  and  do  not  suggest  a  common 
Semitic  word,  but  a  specifically  Hebrew  word.  This  fingered  on,  mostly 
with  the  transferred  meaning  of  "turban"  rather  than  "helmet,"  in  the 
Palestinian  Aramaic  dialects  which  superseded  Hebrew  and  had  bor- 
rowed the  word  from  it.  And,  in  turn,  a  lone  Hebrew  word  for  an  object 
of  such  distinctive  cultural  connotations  as  "helmet"  is  lil^ely  to  be  of 
foreign  origin. 

The  most  likely  guess  would  be  that  the  word  was  borrowed  from  a 
language  possessing  a  voiceless  k  that  was  unaspirated  and  was  not 
strictly  identifiable  with  either  the  normal  Semitic  k  (ordinarily  aspirated 
when  non-emphatic  :  /c')  or  its  emphatic  correspondent  (ordinarily 
velar  and  unaspirated  when  emphatic  :  k=  q).  Such  a  k  would  have  to 
belong  to  a  non-Semitic  language;  e.g.,  the  Greek  k  or,  presumably,  the 
Hittite  fortis  k  {k-  :  -kk-)  would  be  a  case  in  point.  Obviously,  an  original 
*kauba'-,  with  unaspirated  k,  agrees  with  Semitic  k  (=  /c')  in  position 
but  with  Semitic  q  in  its  lack  of  aspiration.  It  is  well  known  that  at  a 
much  later  period  a  host  of  Greek  words  with  k  were  borrowed  by  Jewish 
Aramaic  and  Syriac  with  change  of  k  to  q.  The  Hebrew  variants  kobd' 
and  qobd'  are  suggestive  internal  evidence  for  the  non-Semitic  origin 
of  the  word  and  it  was  precisely  this  alternation  that  led  Barth^  to  speak 
of  the  word  as  of  doubtful  origin.  The  formative  type  to  which  it  would 
have  to  be  referred  as  a  native  Semitic  word  (qaidal)  is  very  sparsely 
represented  in  Hebrew  and  the  radical  from  which  it  might  be  derived 
(kb'  or  qb')  either  non-existent  in  Hebrew  or  clearly  irrelevant  (qdbd'  "to 
rob  one  of  something").  A  variant  kb'  of  the  common  radical  gb'  "hill" 
is  most  unlikely. 

*  Barth,  Die  Nominalbildung  in  den  semiiischen  Sprachen  §  38a2,  n.  2. 
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Philistine,  a  non-Semitic  language  contiguous  to  Hebrew  on  the  west 
but  originally  spoken  in  Asia  Minor,  is  suggested  by  the  first  of  our 
biblical  citations  as  a  possible  source.'  If  this  is  correct,  it  would  indicate 
the  presence  in  Philistine  of  a  voiced  laryngeal  or,  more  likely,  velar 
spirant:  7  (=  Arabic  gain)  rather  than  '  (Arabic  'ain).  The  prototype  of 
the  Hebrew  word  would  be  something  like  *kaubay-.  The  cultural  evi- 
dence points  to  the  helmet,  in  various  forms,  as  originally  more  properly 
at  home  in  Asia  Minor  than  in  Palestine.^  We  are,  therefore,  not  un- 
prepared for  Hittite  *kupahis  (ace.  kUpahin,  pi.  kupahius)  "hat,  cap?"^ 
The  -u-  or  -u-  of  Hittite  kupa}},i-  may  go  back  to  an  IE  au  (cf.  Hit. 
huhhas  "grandfather,"  Latin  avus  <  IE  *xauxos),^  while  the  single  -p- 
points  to  a  lenis  stop,^  which  would  be  heard  by  the  Semitic  ear  as  -6-. 
The  word  may  have  come  to  Hebrew  directly  from  Philistine  or  it  may 
have  gradually  worked  its  way  south  from  some  dialect  (with  -au-  for 
Hit.  -U-)  of  the  Hittite-Luwian  group  through  Syria,  in  which  case  the 
Western  Aramaic  forms  quoted  above  represent  a  culture  borrowing 
from  the  north  rather  than  from  Hebrew. 

The  most  interesting  phonologic  point  raised  by  the  comparison  of 
Hittite  kHpahi-  with  pre-Hebrew  *kauba'-  (*kaubay-)  is  the  correspond- 
ence of  Hittite  -h-,  written  single,  with  Hebrew  -'-.  As  is  well  known, 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  '  represents  a  pool  of  Semitic  '  (voiced  laryngeal 
spirant)  and  7  (voiced  velar  spirant),  kept  apart  in  Arabic  as  '  and  g 
respectively.  The  primary  value  of  Hittite  ^  was  probably  that  of  a 
voiceless  velar  spirant  (x),  as  in  Accadian,  and  this  value  would  normally 
be  rendered  in  a  Hebrew  loanword  as  h,  e.g.  hitti  "Hittite":  Hit.  hatti. 
I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  however,  that  in  certain  cases  Hittite  J} 
must,  in  all  probability,  be  interpreted  as  the  corresponding  voiced 
(or  lenis)  velar  spirant  7  [this  rather  than  '],  e.g.  hapatis  "vassal"  [read 
•yasao  is^]:  Canaanite  *'abadlma  "slaves"  (Hit.  7  as  nearest  native 
phoneme  to  represent  Semitic  ')f  Tutf),aliyas:  Hebrew  Tid'dl^°  (Hit.  7 
borrowed  as  7  >  Can. '). 

In  the  example  before  us  a  Hittite  f),  is  found  in  intervocalic  position. 
On  general  principles  we  should  expect  such  a  -^-  to  have  the  value  of  a 

^  See,  e.g.,  A.  S.  Macalister,  The  Philistines,  p.  80. 

*  See,  e.g.,  Kurt  Galling,  Biblisches  Reallexikon,  sub  "Helm";  M.  Lidzbarski, 
Ephemerisfur  semitische  Epigraphik  II:  135  (Shardana  warriors);  P.  Thomsen  in 
Ebert,  Reallexikon  der  Vorgeschichle  V:  297. 

*  E.  H.  Sturtevant,  A  Hittite  Glossary,  2nd  ed.,  p.  83. 

*  E.  H.  Sturtevant,  A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Hittite  Language,  p.  101. 
-'Ibid.,  pp.  73-83. 

*  B,  D,  G  are  here  used  for  lenis  voiceless  stops. 
9  See  Language,  10  (1934) :  274-279. 

^°Ibid.,  pp.  27&-277. 
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voiced  spirant,  -7-,  in  contrast  to  the  voiceless  value  of  -hh-  (e.g.  'pahl^ur 
"fire"  =  paxur),  for,  as  Sturtevant  has  shown,  doubled  stops  in  inter- 
vocahc  position  are  voiceless  (probably  voiceless  fortis),  while  single 
stops  are  voiced  (more  probably  voiceless  lenis).  In  other  words,  -p- 
(written  -pp-)  :  -b-  (written  -p-)  as  -x-  or  -xx-  (written  -fih-)  :  -7-  or 
lenis  -X-  (written  -J}-).  Very  likely  -zz-:  the  less  common  -z-  represents 
a  similar  contrast  between  -c-  (fortis  voiceless  affricate  -ts-)  and  -z- 
(lenis  voiceless  affricate  -dz-).  The  pair  -ss-:  -s-  too  may  mean  something 
more  than  a  purely  orthographic  variation.  The  problem  of  the  meaning 
of  Hittite  single  and  doubled  consonants  would  seem  to  deserve  further 
study.  If  we  are  right  in  reading  Hit.  Mpahi-  as  MBayi-  <  *kauBayi-, 
we  are  not  far  from  discovering  an  actual  example  of  the  posited  IE  7 
(Kurylowicz's  f)  in  a  recorded  Indo-European  word  of  an  Indo-Euro- 
pean language,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  disconnect  pre-Hittite  *kauBay- 
i-  (with  derivative  -i-  :  -yo-  suffix?"  -b-  softened  from  IE  -p-  after  w?^"^) 
from  the  large  group  of  IE  words  represented  by  Germ.  *x(iuhu-d-a- 
"head"  and  Latin  capu-t  (dissimilated  from  *kaupu-f).  The  intricate 
phonological  problems  that  are  further  suggested  by  this  (e.g.,  Latin 
cappa  <  *kapy-a  <*kaupy-  because  of  analogy  of  caput?)  are  not  our 
present  concern. 

Sturtevant's  interpretation  of  Hittite -e^- before  vowels  (sefpur  "urine"; 
meJ^ur  "time";  wef],-  "to  turn")  as  an  orthographic  method  of  representing 
an  IE  prevocalic  *-e'-^^  is  not  consistent  with  our  theory,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Hit.  single  -fy-  between  vowels  could  mean  both  -7-  and 
-'-.  In  another  connection  some  evidence,  of  a  different  type  from  that 
here  presented,  will  be  given  that  makes  it  possible  to  interpret  Hit. 
-eh-  not  as  -e'-  but  as  -ey-.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  suggested  that  while 
IE  *-ax-  regularly  remains  in  Hittite  as  -ahh-,  IE  *-€y-  (at  least  before 
vowels)  similarly  remains  as  -e^-;  -e-  of  theoretical  IE  *-ey-  does  not 
undergo  a  change  to  pre-Hittite  *-Qy-^*  (in  most  IE  dialects  pre-con- 
sonantal  *-ey-  becomes  *-gy-  >  heavy-base  *-o-). 

"  Cf.  Hittite  kesris  "glove":  kessar  "hand." 
'*  Cf.  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  56  (1936):  281. 
^^  Language:   12    (1936):   186-187. 

1*  A  number  of  other  cases  have  been  noted  of  Hittite  -&-:  Canaanite  -'-.  These 
will  be  discussed  at  another  time. 


REVIEW  OF  JAMES  A.  MONTGOMERY  AND 

ZELLIG  S.  HARRIS,  "THE  RAS  SHAMRA 

MYTHOLOGICAL  TEXTS"* 

This  IxMportant  work  contains  the  text  of  five  of  the  rituahstic  poems 
in  cuneiform  script  recently  discovered  by  French  archaeologists  at 
Ras  Shamra,  anciently  Ugarit,  on  the  coast  of  northern  Syria.  Two 
further  poems  are  treated  by  Montgomery  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Oriental  Society,  56.226-31,  440-5.  The  originals  of  these  and  other 
Ras  Shamra  texts,  edited  chiefly  by  C.  Virolleaud,  have  appeared  in 
'Syria'  since  1929  and  a  large  literature  of  phonetic,  grammatical,  and 
lexical  interpretation  and  of  historical  comment  is  already  before  us. 
It  is  destined  to  grow  rapidly  in  volume  and  importance,  for  these  West 
Semitic  texts  of  the  14th  century  B.C.  are  of  fundamental  value  both 
to  the  Semitic  linguist  and  to  the  culture  historian  of  the  Near  East. 
Besides  the  transliterated  texts  of  Montgomery  and  Harris  we  now  have 
a  number  of  other  editions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Hebrew 
one  of  H.  L.  Ginsberg  (Jerusalem,  1936)  and  the  German  one  of  H. 
Bauer  (1937).  Perhaps  the  best  introduction  to  the  fascinating  story  of 
the  decipherment  of  the  Ras  Shamra  tablets,  in  which  both  French  and 
German  scholars  shared,  is  H.  Bauer's  little  work,  Das  Alphabet  von 
Ras  Schamra  (1932). 

The  present  work  contains,  in  addition  to  the  first  five  mythological 
texts  to  appear,  a  valuable  section  on  the  location  and  discovery  of  the 
Ras  Shamra  tablets,  prehminary  contributions  to  the  phonology  and 
morphology  of  the  Semitic  dialect  in  which  they  are  composed,  material 
on  the  form  and  meaning  of  the  texts  as  religious  poems,  a  useful  bibh- 
ography,  and,  most  important  of  all,  a  glossary,  with  references,  to  all 
the  Ras  Shamra  texts  then  known  to  the  writers.  Connected  English 
translations  have  wisely  been  avoided,  for  the  difficulties  of  interpreta- 
tion are  still  numerous  and  there  is  great  danger  of  a  premature  certainty 
induced  by  too  great  reliance  on  Hebrew  parallels. 

The  transliteration  in  this  and  in  Ginsberg's  edition  is  into  the  familiar 
square  Hebrew  character.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  Ras 
Shamra  'cuneiform'  is  not  at  all  the  standard  ideographic  and  syllabic 
system  of  Accadian  but  a  strictly  alphabetic  system  of  some  thirty 
characters.  Diacritical  marks  over  the  Hebrew  characters  serve  to 
differentiate  sounds  pecuHar  to  the  Ras  Shamra  dialect;  the  non-com- 
mittal X  represents  a  sound  whose  phonetic  placement  is  not  clear 

*  Language,  13  (1937):  32&-331. 
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(Ginsberg  uses  the  Hebrew  'ajnn  with  an  added  macron  for  this  char- 
acter). There  is  no  doubt  that  this  method  of  transUteration  is  a  con- 
venient one  for  the  Semitist,  particularly  for  the  Semitist  who  approaches 
these  materials  with  Hebrew  as  his  preferred  point  of  reference.  The 
reviewer  confesses  to  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  method,  for  he 
believes  it  is  not  as  innocent  as  it  seems  to  be.  It  unavoidably  suggests 
phonetic  identities  or  relationships  which  a  closer  study  of  the  material 
may  show  to  be  illusory.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  scholarly  usage  will 
eventually  agree  on  an  adequate  transliteration  into  Latin  characters, 
such  as  is  used  in  Bauer's  edition.  There  is  no  reason  why  Ugaritic  (Ras 
Shamra)  should  come  to  us  with  a  Hebrew  mask.  It  should  be  presented 
either  with  its  own  alphabet  or  in  the  type  of  transliterated  form  which 
the  civilized  world  has  agreed  upon  as  conventionally  acceptable.  One 
suspects  that  Semitic  Hnguistics  has  suffered  not  a  little  from  'litteritis' 
in  the  past.  So  far  as  possible,  compared  languages  should  be  ortho- 
graphically  reduced  to  a  common  denominator.  If  some  Semitists  feel 
that  the  sequence  rkb  does  not  as  unerringly  suggest  the  root  for  'ride' 
as  does  its  equivalent  in  Hebrew  or  Arabic  orthography,  one  can  only 
say  that  they  are  making  a  needless  virtue  out  of  visual  habits  which  are 
of  no  relevance  for  scientific  linguistic  research.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
expect  that  scientific  papers  and  monographs  in  the  Semitic  field,  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  not  expressly  devoted  to  scholarly  purposes 
within  a  specific  dialectic  tradition  (such  as  Rabbinics  or  Syriac  litera- 
ture or  Islamic  exegesis),  should  by  common  understanding  content 
themselves  with  Latin  transliterations?  Tocharian  is  not  presented  to 
the  scientific  world  in  a  Devanagari-like  transfer  from  the  original 
Brahmi  script;  it  is  not  obvious  why  Ugaritic  should  be  presented  in  a 
Hebrew-like  transfer  from  the  original  alphabetic  cuneiform. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  linguistic  fact  about  the  orthography  of 
Ugaritic  is  the  use  it  makes  of  three  distinct  signs  for  the  Semitic  phoneme 
'  (glottal  stop  or  aleph).  These  are  by  no  means  used  interchangeably 
but  differ  according  to  the  vowel  that  follows  or  precedes,  'i  is  used  with 
an  a-vowel,  '2 with  an  t-vowel,  '3  with  an  w-vowel.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  second  sign  could  also  be  used  when  the  glottal  stop  was  not 
followed  by  a  vowel,  i.e.  as  final  or  when  directly  followed  by  another 
consonant,  but  it  seems  safest  to  assume  that  in  such  cases  the  choice 
of  the  aleph  sign  was  determined  by  the  preceding  vowel  and  that  the 
instances  of  final  -a'2  or  of  -a'2-  before  consonants  are  due  to  a  dialectic 
change  of  Semitic  -a',  -a'-  to  -e',  -e'-  (see  Zellig  S.  Harris,  A  Conditioned 
Sound  Change  in  Ras  Shamra,  JAOS  57.151-7),  -'2  (-'2-)  in  these  cases 
expressing  an  -e'  (-e'-),  a  phonemic  variant  of  -a'  (-a'-)  which  is  quasi- 
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phonetically  rendered  '-i'  (-i')\  Thus,  r'2§  'head'  (Semitic  *ra'iu)  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  re'su  (cf.  later  Aramaic  res-d),  not  quite  adequately 
rendered  r(i)'s.  Aside  from  these  vocalic  implications  of  the  three  alephs, 
vowels  are  not  indicated  in  Ugaritic.  As  early  Canaanite  and  Aramaic 
scripts  represent  only  the  consonants,  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  can  find 
Ugaritic  test  words  with  ',  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  make  important 
inferences  with  reference  to  certain  problems  of  West  Semitic  phonology 
and  grammar  in  the  14th  Cent.  B.C.  The  most  striking  of  these  is  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  nominative  -u,  genitive  -i,  and  accusative  -a 
in  Ugaritic,  exactly  as  in  classical  Arabic.  The  best  test  word  is  ks' 
'throne',  Hebrew  kissk;  <  *kissi'u  Ugaritic  has  nom.  ks'3  (=  kissi'u  or 
kussu'u),  gen.  ks'2  (=  kissi'i  or  kussu'i),  ace.  ks\  (=  kissi'a  or  kussu'a).  It 
is  naturally  important  to  show  that  the  old  Semitic  case  system  survived 
in  at  least  certain  Northwest  Semitic  dialects  of  a  later  date  than  1500 
B.C.  because  our  oldest  Canaanite  and  Aramaic  documents,  mostly  of 
a  later  age,  give  no  clear  evidence  of  this  case  system. 

How  are  we  to  classify  this  new  Semitic  language?  Opinions  range  all 
the  way  from  accepting  it  as  a  Canaanite  dialect  peculiarly  close  to 
Hebrew-Moabite  and  Phoenician  (in  their  Preface,  Montgomery  and 
Harris  go  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  Ras  Sharara  texts  as  'cuneiform  He- 
braic texts',  which  is  clearly  claiming  too  much)  to  giving  it  an  entirely 
independent  position  in  the  Semitic  group,  say  midway  between  East 
Semitic  (Accadian:  Assyrian,  Babylonian)  and  West  Semitic  (Canaanite, 
Aramaic,  Arabic,  South  Arabic,  Ethiopic).  Goetze,  if  I  understand  him 
rightly,  gives  Ugaritic  this  middle  position  and  suggests  an  identification 
with  'Amorite',  an  important  Semitic  language  which  we  know  only 
through  place  names  and  personal  names  recorded  in  Canaanite  (He- 
brew) and  Accadian  documents.  A  suggestive  phonetic  law  tending  to 
support  this  theory  is  the  change  of  Semitic  d  (interdental  voiced  spirant) 
to  Ugaritic  d.  This  superficially  suggests  an  Aramaic  correspondence  but 
the  suggestion  is  unsound,  for  in  the  earhest  Aramaic  documents  the 
phoneme  is  represented  by  the  Canaanite  sign  for  z  (in  Canaanite,  as 
in  Accadian,  Semitic  d  early  became  z)  and  it  is  only  later  that  Aramaic 
has  d;  Egyptian  Aramaic  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  writes  both  d  and  z 
for  the  phoneme  in  question,  while  Semitic  d  and  z  are  consistently 
rendered  d  and  z  respectively  in  all  Aramaic  dialects  of  all  periods.  In 
other  words,  earlier  Aramaic,  having  no  sign  for  d,  which,  like  Arabic, 
it  possessed  as  a  distinctive  phoneme  perhaps  as  late  as  the  fifth  century 
B.C.,  merely  used  the  Canaanite  2  as  a  second  best  orthography.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  equate  Ugaritic  d  <  Sem.  d  with  late  Aramaic 
d  <  Sem.  d.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  some  evidence  for  Amorite 
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d  <  Sem.  d.  A  case  in  point  would  seem  to  be  the  Amorite  place  name 
'edr'e'l  occurring  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  probably 
cognate  with  Semitic  *dird'u  'arm',  metaphorically  'strength'  (Hebrew 
z'r6a\  Aram,  d^rd'-d;  also  with  prothetic  vowel:  'ezroa',  'edrd'-a). 

It  is  difficult  to  make  up  one's  mind  about  the  placement  of  Ugaritic 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  because  so  many  features  of  this 
dialect,  both  positive  and  negative,  may  be  due  to  its  age  rather  than  to 
its  dialectic  affiliations.  The  lack  of  an  article,  for  instance,  as  contrasted 
with  Hebrew  ha-,  Aram,  -d,  and  Arabic  al-  does  not  seem  particularly 
significant,  for  the  partly  prefixed,  partly  suffixed,  articles  of  other 
Semitic  dialects  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  comparatively  late 
dialectic  developments,  so  that  on  this  point  Ugaritic  is  more  likely  to 
be  archaic  Semitic  than,  say,  un-Canaanite.  Again,  it  has  been  claimed 
that  Ugaritic  cannot  be  a  Canaanite  dialect  because  it  does  not  share  the 
characteristically  Canaanite  change  of  Semitic  d  to  o.  Had  it  undergone 
this  change,  we  would  have  expected  a  preceding  '  to  be  of  type  '3  (as 
in  '3  'either,  or'  =  '0  <  Sem.  *'au),  whereas  it  is  actually  '1  that  is  used 
in  such  cases  (e.g.,  fern.  plur.  of  noun  in  -'-  :  -'1^  ==  -'-dt-u,  Arabic  -at-, 
but  Hebr.  -ol).  But  internal  Canaanite  evidence  shows  that  this  argu- 
ment, like  so  many  linguistic  arguments  that  ignore  chronology,  is 
unsound.  When  we  say  that  Sem.  d  becomes  Canaanite  0,  we  should 
not  necessarily  mean  that  at  the  earliest  stage  of  Canaanite  this  sound 
change  had  already  taken  place,  but  only  that  the  actual  Canaanite 
documents  we  possess  (Biblical  Hebrew,  Moabite,  Phoenician  and 
Punic,  Canaanite  glosses  in  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets)  show  a  darkening 
of  Sem.  a  to  0,  Punic  u.  We  have  then  to  determine  whether  this  phonetic 
feature  is  a  historically  vahd  test  for  early  inclusion  of  a  given  dialect 
in  the  Canaanite  group  or  represents  a  convergent  development  or  diffu- 
sion within  the  dialectic  area  (cf.,  for  instance,  change  of  Germanic 
hr-,  hi-  to  r-,  I-  in  all  modern  West  Germanic  dialects;  it  would  be  wrong 
to  infer  an  early  West  Germanic  r-,  I-  in  these  cases,  for  documentary 
evidence  proves  that  all  early  West  Germanic  dialects — Old  High  Ger- 
man, Anglo-Saxon,  Old  Saxon — still  possessed  hr-  and  hi-).  Now  Hebrew 
consonantal  orthography  indicates  that  we  must  suppose  for  the  earliest 
stage  of  Hebrew  (a  fortiori,  for  Canaanite  in  general)  an  d  (=  Sem.  a) 
for  later  0.  Thus,  Hebrew  roS  'head'  <  older  *rd§-u  <  still  older  *ra'S-u 
is  written  r'§,  with  etymologically  justified  -'-.  In  other  words,  the 
consonantal  orthography  of  Hebrew  goes  clear  back  to  a  time  when  the 
word  was  still  pronounced  *ra'§-u  (cf.  Arabic  ra's-u"").  It  was  only  after 
-a'-  had  'quiesced'  to  -d-  that  this  vowel,  falHng  in  with  the  large  group 
of  old  Sem.  a-vowels,  could  become  a  'Canaanite'o.  Hence,  if  a  >  o  is 
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a  test  of  Canaanite  affiliation,  consonantal  Hebrew  (e.g.,  r's),  as  con- 
trasted with  later  vocalized  Massoretic  Hebrew  (e.g.,  ros),  must  be  non- 
Canaanite!  This  would  be  as  reasonable  as  to  say  that  English  ring, 
like  German  Ring,  is  'West  Germanic',  while  Anglo-Saxon  hring  (cf. 
Old  Icelandic  hringr)  belongs  to  a  'Gothic-Scandinavian'  stage  or  group 
of  Germanic.  The  fact  of  the  matter  probably  is  that  Sem.  a  first  darkened 
to  0  in  some  specific  dialect  of  Canaanite,  say  Phoenician,  that  this 
tendency  diffused  to  Hebrew-Moabite  quite  early  (as  early,  say,  as  the 
Tell  el-Amarna  period)  but  long  after  Hebrew  had  received  a  fixed 
orthography,  and  that  northern  dialects,  such  as  Ugaritic,  were  not 
affected  by  the  tendency. 

The  reviewer  does  not  feel  that  he  is  competent  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  proper  classification  of  Ugaritic.  He  feels  rather  strongly,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  too  many  distinctive  features,  both  in  phonology  and 
grammar,  to  be  classified  as  a  member  of  that  group  of  Semitic  dialects 
which  is  illustrated  by  Hebrew.  Even  Hebrew-Phoenician  seems  too 
narrow  a  unit  to  include  Ugaritic.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to 
escape  the  impression  that  its  affiliations  are  rather  with  Canaanite 
than  with  South  Semitic,  Aramaic,  or  Accadian.  This  may  turn  out  to 
be  illusory,  however.  Perhaps  the  future  will  establish  a  Canaanite- 
Ugaritic  (-Amorite)  dialectic  group,  with  features  midway  between 
those  of  Accadian  and  Aramaic-Arabic  (specific  Aramaic-Canaanite 
points  of  agreement  being  of  later  age  and  due  to  mutual  borrowings). 
There  is  one  important  feature  of  noun  morphology  which  Ugaritic 
seems  to  share  with  Canaanite  and  Aramaic  and  which  may  some  day 
be  thought  to  constitute  crucial  evidence  for  its  dialectic  classification. 
In  both  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  'segholate'  nouns,  i.e.  nouns  of  stem  form 
qatl,  qitl,  qutl,  have  an  enlarged  base,  of  type  qatal-,  in  the  plural  (e.g., 
Canaanite-Aramaic  sing.,  du.  malk-  'king',  pi.  malak-;  thus,  Hebrew 
malk-i  'my  king'  but  m'lak-im  <  *malak-ima  'kings').  Ugaritic  has 
r'iS  'head'  (probably  =  re'su  <  *ra'iu)  but  pi.  r\s-m.  This  latter  form 
is  probably  to  be  read  ra'as-lma  (or  ra'as-uma),  cf.  Hebr.  r6§  'head' 
(r's)  but  rasim  'heads'  (r'i-ym);  the  Hebrew  singular  points  to  early 
*ra's-u,  as  we  have  seen,  while  the  plural  points,  in  typical  'segholate' 
fashion,  to  early  *ra'as-lma.  It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  Ugaritic  mlk 
'king',  pi.  *mlk-m,  are,  in  parallel  fashion,  to  be  read  malk-u,  *malak-lma 
(or  *malak-uma). 


FROM  SAPIR'S  DESK* 

Indo-European  Pre  vocalic  s  in  Macedonlvn 

If  it  c.\n  be  shown  that  IE  prevocalic  s,  or  rather  initial  s  before  vowels, 
and  intervocalic  s,  became  h  in  Macedonian,  as  it  did  in  all  Greek  dia- 
lects, we  would  have  one  good  reason  to  think  that  Macedonian  was, 
if  not  a  Greek  dialect,  as  O.  Hoffmann  tried  to  show,^  at  least  not  merely 
an  eastern  lUyrian  dialect  that  was  somewhat  hellenized,  but  a  distinct 
IE  branch  that  might  be  set  midway  between  Greek  and  Illyrian.^ 
It  is  therefore  of  interest  that  Schwyzer^  quotes,  apparently  with  ap- 
proval, Hoffmann's  equation  of  Macedonian  dfav  'swine'  with  Lat. 
suem.  He  does  not  discuss  Macedonian  h-  <  IE  s-  but  quotes  the  word 
to  illustrate  Macedonian  interchange  of  o  and  u.  However,  if  this  equa- 
tion is  correct  for  o  <  IE  u,  it  must  also  be  correct  for  IE  s-  >  h-.  In 
fairness  to  the  critical  reader  he  might  have  added:  first,  that  ofap  is 
absolutely  the  only  form  that  Hoffmann  could  muster  for  the  alleged 
change  of  s-  to  h-;  secondly,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  it,  Hoffmann  had 
to  doubly  emend  the  Hesychian  gloss  which  he  quotes.  For  what  Hesy- 
chius  (or  rather  our  version  of  him)  enters  is  not  ofav  but  yorav.  It 
seems  proper  to  emend  7  to  f  in  Hesychian  glosses,  when  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  gained,  but  for  a  theoretically  archaic  letter  for  h-  (*hofai> 
in  archetype)  to  show  up  as  a  con-upted  7-  and  a  -f-  as  a  corrupted  -t- 
as  well  is  beyond  easy  credence. 

Schwyzer's  use  of  this  created  word  dfav  is  all  the  harder  to  under- 
stand as  he  quotes  from  Kretschmer  what  looks  like  rather  satisfactory 
evidence  that  intervocalic  IE  -s-  remained  in  Macedonian  in  its  voiced 
form  -Z-,  if  -f-  can  be  so  interpreted  in  aXi^a  'Silberpappel  :  Span,  aliso 
<  Germanic,  presumably  Visigothic,  *alisa  (cf.  German  Erie,  OHG 
elira  <  WGerm  *alizd*).  In  other  words,  Schwyzer  implies  that  IE  s- 

*  Language,  15  (1939):  178-187.  The  original  publication  carried  this  notice: 
"The  following  notes  were  left  by  Sapir  ready,  or  nearly  ready,  for  publication. 
His  colleague,  E.  H.  Sturtevant,  has  seen  them  thru  the  press." 

'  See  O.  Hoffmann,  Die  Makedonen,  ihre  Sprache  und  ihr  Volksium,  (1906). 

*  We  know  that  intervocalic  s  remained  in  Illyrian  from  such  names  as  Isarcus : 
Goth,  eisarn  (\VP  \A.),k{)ffavKakil,Ausancalione,Anausaro  (Hans  Krahe,£)ie  alien 
balkanillyrischen  geographischen  Namen,  (1925)  p.  82,  and  Vescleves-is  <  IE 
*kleues-  (WP  1.310).  Many  Illj'rian  names  with  initial  prevocalic  s,  such  as  Senta, 
Sexlus,  Sexlicus,  Sexto  (these  last  are  almost  certainly  not  Latin  in  origin).  Salvia, 
have  every  appearance  of  possessing  IE  s-  (see  lists  in  Krahe,  op.  cit.  and  Lexikon 
altillyrischer  I'ersonennarnen,  1929). 

'  See  Edward  Schwyzer,  Griechische  Grammatik,  allgemeiner  Teil  und  Laut- 
lehre  (1934),  digest  of  phonological  evidence  bearing  on  Macedonian,  with  litera- 
ture, pp.  69-71. 

*  Schwyzer,  p.  69,  n.  3;  and  cf.  WP  1.  151. 
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before  vowels  becomes  Macedonian  h-,  but  that  intervocalic  -s-  appears 
as  Macedonian  -z-.  There  is  no  logical  reason  why  such  might  not  be  the 
case,  but  it  seems  to  be  against  general  experience  in  IE.  In  Latin  and 
Umbrian  IE  s-  remains  but  intervocalic  -s-  is  rhotacized  to  -r-,  via  -z-. 
Similarly,  in  West  and  North  Germanic  initial  IE  s-  remains  but  inter- 
vocalic -S-,  when  the  stress  did  not  immediately  precede  (Verner's  law), 
became  voiced  to  -z-  >  -r-.  Again,  in  Old  Irish  IE  s-  remains  (aside 
from  lenition  in  sentence  sandhi)  but  intervocalic  -s-  becomes  -h-  > 
-zero-^.  The  last  instance  is  particularly  instructive  because  it  exactly 
reverses  the  supposed  treatment  of  IE  s  in  Macedonian.  Such  parallel 
instances  still  further  weaken  the  force  of  Hoffmann's  evidence.  The 
existence  of  other  Macedonian  glosses  with  intervocalic  -s-  naturally 
proves  nothing  unless  we  can  show  that  -s-  is  referable  to  IE  -s-.  Thus, 
Macedonian  Kavaia  'broad-brimmed  felt  hat'^  almost  certainly  derives 
from  an  earlier  *kauts-  (or  *kaudz-),  i.e.  *kaut-  (or  *kaud-)  with  final 
dental  assibilated  by  originally  following  -y-;  cf.  Tokharian  A  koc,  B 
kauc  'high,  upward'^  <  pre-Tokh.  *kaui-y-  (original  *kaud-y-  would 
level  to  *kaui-y-  before  further  developing  to  *kauc-).  (The  point  of  this 
comparison  is  contained  in  Hoffmann's  description:  'die  Kavala,  wie  un- 
sere  Filzhute,  besass  einen  besonderen  Kopfdeckel  und  eine  nach  oben 
gekrummten  breiten  Rand'.) 

There  is,  further,  a  statistical  argument  which  can  be  urged  against 
Hoffmann.  If  we  are  to  believe  that  IE  prevocalic  s-  became  Mace- 
donian h-,  there  ought  to  be  a  fair  sprinkling  of  initial  '-  in  the  some  140 
Macedonian  glosses  we  possess  because  of  the  great  frequency  of  s-  as 
an  IE  initial,  regardless  of  whether  we  could  etymologize  such  examples 
or  not  and  allowing  for  textual  corruption.  Now,  of  the  36  Old  Mace- 
donian entries  under  a-  in  Hoffmann's  monograph,  not  one  has  a-,  all 
have  d-;  but  of  77  'Macedonian'  names  (borrowed  from  Greek  or,  if 
genuinely  Macedonian,  given  in  our  sources  in  Greek  form),  7  have  'A-. 
For  New  Macedonian^  two  cases  in  d-  are  entered  (ajaanovs  and  aXios) 
out  of  4  in  a-,  but  these,  needless  to  say,  are  merely  due  to  the  ortho- 
graphic conservatism  of  the  Koin^  throughout  its  history.  Of  4  Old 
Macedonian  entries  for  e-,  one  has  i,  i.e.  eraipos,  almost  obviously  a 

*  See  R.  Thurneysen,  Handbuch  des  Altirischen  p.  79. 

*  Hoffmann,  op.  cit.  pp.  55-5S,  particularly  p.  56. 

^  These  Tokh.  words  are  not  immediately  referable  to  Germanic  *hauha-  'high', 
though  perhaps  ultimately  related.  See  G.  S.  Lane,  "Problems  of  Tocharian  Pho- 
nology," Language  14  (1938) :  26.  [read  *qou-q-  for  *quo-q-].  This  is  by  no  means  an 
isolated  example  of  special  correspondence  between  Tokharian  and  Illyrian 
(including  Macedonian),  as  I  hope  to  show  in  detail  at  another  time. 

*  Present-day  Macedonian  Greek  is  a  development  of  the  Koine  but  has  a 
number  of  interesting  survivals  of  the  old  Macedonian  language. 
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Greek  loan-word;  of  21  names,  5  have  'E-.  Of  4  Old  Macedonian  entries 
for  1-,  none  has  i-;  of  6  names,  4  have  'I-,  all  in  'Itttto-.  There  is  one  Mace- 
donian gloss  in  17-,  i7/iepo5po^tas,  again  an  obvious  loanword,  if  only 
because  of  ij  instead  of  d;  of  6  names,  5  have  'H-.  There  is  no  Mace- 
donian gloss  in  6-  and  none  in  6-  unless  we  accept  Hoffmann's  emended 
ofav;  of  7  names,  1  has  '0-.  There  is  one  gloss  in  v-,  none  in  v-;  and  one 
name  in  T-.  There  is  neither  gloss  nor  name  in  o)-.  In  summary,  there 
is  not  a  single  example  of  a  genuine  Macedonian  word  beginning  with 
h-,  quite  aside  from  the  problem  of  whether  such  words,  if  they  existed, 
owed  their  h-  to  IE  s-  or  not.  All  this  looks  badly  for  Macedonian  'ofav', 
which  should  obviously  be  restored  to  the  original  yorav  of  our  source, 
even  if  we  can  do  nothing  with  the  IE  placement  of  this  word  at  present. 
We  have,  then,  no  evidence  whatever  for  a  Macedonian  treatment  of 
IE  s  which  is  parallel  to  its  treatment  in  Greek,  but  some  slight  positive 
evidence  that  IE  s  was  preserved  intervocalically  as  -z-.  By  analogical 
inference  we  shall  have  to  assume  that  it  was  preserved  initially,  even 
though  we  cannot  as  yet  give  satisfactory  etymologies  of  words  with 
prevocalic  initial  s-  in  Macedonian.^ 

The  Indo-European  Words  for  'Tear' 

It  has  proved  difficult  to  reconcile  the  Indo-European  words  for  'tear', 
no  less  than  four  apparently  incompatible  formations  being  found,  illus- 
trated by  Skt.  d^ru,  Lith.  dsara,  OHG  trahan,  and  Greek  SaKpu.  The 
last  is  generally  taken  as  the  point  of  departure — a  fatal  error,  as  we 
shall  see.  The  Hittite  'eshahru^,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  disconnect 
from  the  better  known  IE  forms,  only  adds  a  fifth  incompatible  form  to 
the  confusion.  Yet  it  is  precisely  this  Hittite  word  which  led  me  to  an 
analysis  of  the  whole  family  which  I  hope  may  seem  as  reasonable  as 
it  is  unexpected. 

Instead  of  first  analyzing  the  various  dialectic  forms  back  to  their 
respective  prototypes  I  shall  at  once  present  the  reconstructed  complex 
of  IE  forms,  interpret  their  formation  and  meaning,  and  then  apply  the 
schema  to  the  material  presented  by  the  IE  dialects.  The  reconstructed 
set  of  IE  forms  consists  of  a  basic  term  (illustrated  by  Skt.  dim),  an  old 
collective  of  a  peculiar  type  of  reduplication  (illustrated  by  Lith.  a^ard), 
and  two  compounds  in  which  the  second  element  is  the  primary  word  for 
'tear'  or  rather  the  old  substantivized  neuter  adjective  which  had  come 
to  be  used  for  'tear'  (illustrated  by  1.  OHG  trahan  and  Gk.  5a.Kpv;  2.  Hit. 
'eshafj,ru). 

'  See,  e.g.,  genuine  Macedonian  personal  names  {Sabattaras,  Sippas,  Sirras)  in 
Krahe's  material. 

*  I  interpret  such  Hittite  orthographies  as  e-e§-  as  meaning  'es-,  i.e.  glottal 
stop  -|-  vowel  +  consonant.  My  reasons  for  this  I  hope  to  develop  in  a  later  paper. 
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We  shall  assume: 

1.  *xdWy?  'tear'  (n.)  <  'acrid' 

2.  *xakxa(k)r-dx  'tears'  (reduplicated  collective  of  'feminine'  form) 

3.  *'^dr-xdkru  'water'  +  'acrid' 

4.  *'esxn-xfcru  'blood'  (=  'effluvium')  +  'acrid' 

1.  The  word  *xdkru,  which  now  looks  like  an  ordinary  neuter  sub- 
stantive w-stem,  is  best  interpreted  as  an  old  dualized  neuter  in  -u 

'  In  this  and  subsequent  papers  on  IE  phonology  I  reconstruct  in  terms  of  the 
four  IE  'laryngeal'  consonants: '  =  glottal  stop  with  fronted  timbre  (*'e-  =  usual 
*e-;  tautosyllabic  *-e'  =  usual  -e,  not  to  be  confused  with  *'e  =  usual  *e  when 
lengthened  grade  of  e); .'  =  glottal  stop  with  velar  timbre  (*.'a-  =  usual  *a-;  tauto- 
syllabic *-a!  =  usual  -a,  not  to  be  confused  with  *!d  =  usual  *d  when  length- 
ened grade  of  'a);  x  =  velar  voiceless  spirant  {*xa  —  usual  *a-;  tautosyllabic 
*-ax  =  usual  *-a,  not  to  be  confused  with  *xd  —  usual  *a  when  lengthened  grade 
ofa;a);7-  =  velar  voiced  spirant  (*p  -  =  usual  *o-[M-],  not  to  be  confused  with  *'o-, 
*!o-,  *xo-,  *yo-,  =  usual  *o-,  respective  o-grades  of  *'e-,  *'.a-,  *xa-,  *yo-,  =  usual 
*e-,  *a-,  *a-,  *o-  [A-];  tautosyllabic  *-ey  =  usual  *-o,  not  to  be  confused  with  *yg  = 
usual  *o  when  lengthened  grade  of  70,  nor  with  *'o,  *:o,  *xd,  *yd,  =  usual  *d  when 
lengthened  o-grades  of  *'e,  la,  xa,  yg).  Certain  ambiguities  of  reconstruction 
make  it  necessary  to  use  cover-symbols;  A  =  any  'laryngeal';  A  =  '  or  x,  causing 
a-timbre.  In  this  system  there  is  no  place  for  a,  I,  u,  iji,  n,  I,  f.  These  correspond 
to  eA  (=  e',  e'  ,  .X,  ey),  iA  (or  y^A),  uA  (or  WeA),  mA  (or  m,A),  nA  (or  UcA),  \A 
(or  leA),  tA  (or  r«A).  Properly  speaking,  i  and  u  should  be  expressed  as  y  and  w. 
Better  yet,  all  cases  of  'i',  'u',  'm',  'n',  'I',  and  'r'  should  be  analyzed  as  ey  or 
y,,  eW  or  We,  etn  or  m.,  .n  or  n,,  el  or  le,  ,r  or  r,,  according  to  whether  they  are 
reduction  products  of  ey  or  ye,  ew,  or  we,  em  or  me.  en  or  ne,  el  or  le,  er  or  re,  while 
i  (or  y),  u  (or  iv),  m,  n,  \  and  r  might  be  reserved  as  cover-symbols  for  those  cases 
in  which  our  evidence  does  not  allow  us  to  choose  between  type  ,y  and  type  ye. 
Much  neater  than  such  orthographies  as  ey,  y  (or  i)  and  ye  would  be  <,y,  y,  yo,  in 
which  o  is  a  symbol  for  schwa  (murmur-vowel)  and  syllabification  of  semivowels, 
nasals,  and  liquids  at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  identification  that  seems  pho- 
nemically  sound  for  Indo-European.  The  true  IE  vowels,  according  to  the  proposed 
system,  are  therefore: 

A.  Full  grade 

1.  e-type:  e,  a,  g 

2.  o-type:  0 

B.  Lengthened  grade 

1.  e,  a,  6 

2.  o-type:  0 

C.  Reduced  grade 

1.  Syllabic:  . 

2.  Non-syllabic:  zero 

Most  Indo-Europeanists  will  find  it  awkward,  at  first,  to  think  from  such  accepted 
entities  as  *dhe-  and  *wi-  {*Ui-)  to  *dhe'-  and  *WeyA-  or  *wyeA-  or  *tw/A-,  but  in 
the  long  run  they  will,  I  believe,  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  more  regular, 
simple,  and  phonologically  satisfactory  the  new  system  is  than  the  old.  It  may  be 
added,  by  way  of  preliminary  justification  of  the  proposed  reconstructive  or- 
thography, that  IE  X  actually  occurs  in  Hittite  as  ^  (=  ^1)  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  in  Phrygian-Armenian  (e.g.,  as  Phrygian  -k  in  fiov6-K  'woman'  < 
*g''end-x  =  *g^en-a;  Arm.  x  in,  e.g.,  sxalem'I  go  wrong,  wander',  Skr.  skhalate'he 
stumbles,  goes  wrong'  Gk.  <T4>&\\oixai.  'I  stumble,  go  wrong'  <  IE  *sk"'xal-,  at 
e-grade  base)  and  that  IE  y  occurs  in  Hittite  as  ^  (=  ^)  and,  after  nasals,  as  -k- 
(I  shall  return  to  this  at  a  later  time),  is  preserved  in  Armenian  under  certain 
definable  circumstances  as  -k-  (IE  y  and  g,  g"  probably  leveled  to  g  and  shifted 
to  k),  and,  when  not  initial,  seems  regularly  preserved  in  Tokharian  as  -k-.  The 
other  two  'laryngeal'  phonemes,'  and  .',  are  not  so  directly  demonstrable  but, 
in  the  long  run,  are  just  as  inescapable.  It  was  necessary  to  go  into  this  long,  and 
certainly  not  completely  satisfying,  preliminary  statement  because  otherwise  the 
schema  of  IE  words  for  'tear'  can  not  be  presented  with  due  symmetry. 
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(=  -^w),  which  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  -w  of  masculine  and  neuter 
nom.-acc.  duals  in  -ou.  Such  petrified  duals  are  not  uncommon  in  Indo- 
European,  e.g.  *g6n-u  'knee',  Goth,  hand-u-  'hand',  Goth,  fot-u-  'foot'. 
The  dualic  -u  of  *xdkr-u  may  refer  to  the  two  eyes.  Whether  the  parallel 
form  in  *xafcr-6-m  (e.g.  Skt.  asrd-m)  is  the  corresponding  non-dualized 
thematic  singular  or  is  merely  a  relatively  late  transfer  from  the  less 
common  li-stem  class  to  the  more  common  -c/o-  stem  class  is  not  clear. 
Either  alternative  is  possible.  The  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  more 
acceptable  one,  but  there  is  a  similar  parallelism  in  forms  of  group  3 
(e.g.  Gk.  SoLKpv:  Olr.  der  and  Goth,  tagr  <  *ddkrom  and  *dafcrdm)  and 
in  Lettish  and  Lithuanian,  whose  w-stems  are  particularly  common,  we 
nevertheless  have  a  Balto-Slavic  a-stem,  which  is  the  normal  feminine 
pendant  to  the  masc.-neut.  -e/o-stem.  The  word  *xdkru  and  perhaps 
*xafcr6m  as  well  are  best  explained  as  neuter  forms  of  the  common  IE 
adjective  *xakre/o-  'sharp,  acrid'  (cf.  Lat.  deer,  aeer-bus,  Lith.  astrus), 
as  has  been  pointed  out  a  number  of  times.^  *wedr  (or  *Wod6r,  *wod6r) 
xdkru  (or  xakrom)  'water  acrid'  was  the  original  IE  term  for  'tear'. 
Perhaps,  when  the  noun  was  specifically  named,  it  was  *wedT  xakrom 
'water  acrid'  (n.)  but  *xdkru  'the  dually  acrid  (n.,  sc.  water)'  when  the 
noun  was  implicit.  At  any  rate,  *xdkru  must  have  been  early  petrified 
into  the  common  word  for  'tear',  for  it  is  presupposed  by  many  of  the 
compounds  in  groups  3  and  4. 

2.  The  Balto-Slavic  forms  are  obviously  closely  related  to  the  Indo- 
Iranian  and  Tokharian  ones,  yet  Lith.  d§ara  (asard,  according  to  Kur- 
schat^)  and  Lettish  asara  are  not  derivable  from  the  base  *xafcr-  of 
group  1.  The  second  a- vowel  of  the  Baltic  forms  is  in  no  way  a  secondary 

*  See,  e.g.,  A.  Walde  and  J.  Pokorny,  Vergleichendes  Worlerbuch  der  indogerman- 
ischen  Sprache  (Berlin,  1927),  1 :769,  sub  dafcru.  See  also  E.  Sapir,  "On  the  Etymol- 
ogy of  Sanskrit  d&ru,  Avestan  asm,  Greek  ddkru,"  in  Spiegel  Memorial  Volume 
(Bombay,  1908),  pp.  156-159.  The  present  paper  supplements  and  in  large  part 
corrects  my  earlier  one.  The  interpretation  there  proposed  of  *ddkru  as  'biting 
(water)'  (cf.  Gk.  Sojcvu)  is  untenable  because  'to  bite'  is  IE  *denk-  (Gk.  Sdfc-vw  < 
*dnlc-),  to  which  dak-  of  cW^ru  is  unrelated.  This  was  pointed  out  to  me  years  ago  by 
Professor  R.  G.  Kent. 

*  See  Trautmann,  Baltisch-Slavisches  Worterbuch,  s.v.  ahard-  (14).  asard.  is 
the  more  archaic  form  accentually  and  d^ara  is  obviously  due  to  leveling,  in 
certain  Lithuanian  dialects,  with  those  case  forms  e.g.,  dat.  dsarai,  in  which  the 
originally  oxytone  accent  was  transferred  to  the  first  syllable  because  of  certain 
accent-shifting  processes  peculiar  to  Baltic  in  general  or  to  Lithuanian  in  par- 
ticular. The  word  is  listed  by  Wiedemann,  Handbuch  der  litauischen  Sprache, 
p.  261,  as  a  circumflected  proparoxytone  with  invariable  stress  (his  class  4,  of 
circumflected  sub-type);  see  also  p.  47.  For  the  original  oxj'tonesis  of  feminine 
-a-stems  of  three-syllabled  words  see  T.  Torbiornsson,  Die  litauischen  Akzent- 
verschiebungen  und  der  lilauische  V erbalakzenl ,  Slavica  9,  (Heidelberg,  1924), 
pp.  12  [type  ahakd],  47-48,  53;  H.  Hirt,  Indogermanische  Grammatik :  5:  257-60; 
J.  Kurylowicz,  "Le  Probldme  des  Intonations  Balto-Slaves,"  Rocznik  Slawistyczny 
10  (1930) :  56-59. 
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element  due  to  the  consonant  group  *-Sr-  <  *-fcr-,  for  Lith.  -Sr-  either 
remains  or  introduces  a  glide  -t-,  hence  a^rus  or  aStrus.^  Nor  has  -a-  been 
established  as  a  Baltic  development  of ,  reduced  from  a  in  open  syllables 
(our  xa,  '.a) ;  -c-  seems  consistently  to  yield  -i-  before  r  or  Z  +  vowel.®  -ard 
could  be  plausibly  interpreted  as  a  Baltic  transfer  of  an  old  neuter  to  the 
feminine  and  the  -ar-  as  a  resulting  assimilation  of  an  older  -er-  to  the 
new  ending/  were  it  not  that  old  neuters  generally  become  Baltic  mas- 
culines (e.g.  Lith.  medus  :  Skt.  mddhu;  Lith.  drklas  :  Gk.  aporpov),^ 
that  there  is  no  *-ero-^  *-erd  formation  for  'tear'  quotable  from  any  other 
IE  dialect/  and  that  there  are  plenty  of  substantive  w-stems,  old  and 
new,  in  Baltic.  Neither  an  IE  *xakor-'  nor  an  IE  *xakdr-'  (our  *xakeAr-') 
is  thinkable;  the  former  corresponds  to  no  obvious  ablaut  pattern,  the 
latter  would  have  yielded  a  Lith.  *asrd,  dat.  *dsrai  (cf.  Lith.  galvd  'head', 
dat.  gdlvai  <  IE  *ghoUxw-dx,  cf.  Armenian  glux  <  IE  *ghleXW-6-). 
There  seems  nothing  left  but  to  interpret  the  Baltic  -a-  as  an  IE  -a-, 
i.e.  -xa-  (or  -.'a-),  and  to  reconstruct  to  *xakxar-dx,  an  example  of  'broken' 
reduplication  (for  fully  reduplicated  *xakxafc-rd-x,  collective  'feminine' 
of  *xakxafc-r6-),  the  -ro-  suffix  favoring  adaptation  to  such  freely  re- 
duplicated models  as  Lat.  querquerus,  Gk.  /Sap/Sapos,  Gk.  oXoXvs.  Pos- 
sibly the  loss  of  the  second  -k-  (Baltic  -s-)  was  a  Baltic,  not  Indo-Euro- 
pean, process:  *xakxafcrdx  'many-tears-collectivity,  flow  of  tears'  (cf. 
Gk.  6\o\vs  'howler,  effeminate  man')  >  Baltic  *a§a§rd  >  Lith.  aSard, 
Lettish  asara.^'^ 

3.  Our  reconstruction  for  types  3  and  4  assumes  that  the  underlying 
IE  forms  are  compounds  of  *wedr  'water'  (represented  by  Tokh.  war, 
Arm.  get  'river',  Phrygian  ^kSv)  or  other  ablauting  form  (e.g.  Goth. 
wato,  Hit.  watar,  weien-as,  OChSl.  voda;  Gk.  CSwp),  in  its  most  reduced 
form  *"'dr-,  and  of  *'esxn-  'blood,  effluvium'  respectively  with  the  *xdkru, 

*  See  Brugmann,  Grundr.^  1.  §627. 

^  Op.  cit.  §522,  1;  also  Hirt,  Indogermanische  Grammatik,  2:  S5,  86. 

^  For  Baltic  -aras,  -ara  for  original  *-eras,  *era,  see  Brugmann,  op.  cit.,  2:1.357 
and  1.238,  also  Wiedemann,  Handbuch  der  litauischen  Sprache,  §59, 1,  and  Endzelin, 
Lettische  Grammatik,  §167. 

8  One  might,  of  course,  say  that  the  expected  Lith.  *ds  {t)rus  could  not  hold  its 
own  because  it  would  have  conflicted  with  the  nearly  homonymous  adjective 
as{l)rv,s  'sharp',  hence  a  transfer  to  a  fem.  *as{t)rd  and  subsequent  assimilation 
in  form  to  the  common  type  -ard.  All  of  which  sounds  a  little  made  to  order  a,nd 
far  from  plausible  in  view  of  the  obvious  antiquity  of  the  word  and  the  specific 
formal  agreement  of  Lithuanian  and  Lettish. 

^  Note  that  in  the  apparently  analogous  Lith,  vakaras  'evening'  we  deal  with  a 
genuine  IE  form  in  *-ero-  (cf.  OChtel.  vecer^,  Lat.  vesper,  -er-is,  -er-i,  Gk.  (crvepos; 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  in  spite  of  apparent  difficulties,  that  these  all 
belong  together). 

10  For  examples  of  such  fully  reduplicated  and  secondary  broken  forms  in 
Indo-European  see  Brugmann,  op.  cit.  2:  1,  §§70-74;  Hirt,  op.  cit.  4.  6-9.  There  is, 
instead,  a  possibility  of  connecting  the  Baltic  words  and,  less  plausibly,  the  Slavic 
words  for  'tear'  with  the  Hittite  form.  See  4  below. 
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*xakrom  discussed  under  1.  *"'dr-xdkru  'water-acrid'  represents  simply 
a  more  sj-nthetic  method  of  expressing  *xdkru,  i.e.  *wedr  xatcru,  itself. 
*"'dr-xdkru  'the  water-acrid'  is,  roughly  speaking,  to  the  analytic  *wMt 
xakru  'water  which  is  acrid'  what  such  a  Greek  form  as  tv-iraroip  'the 
good-father'  is  to  the  analytic  kv$  irarrjp  'a  good  father'.  Ordinarily  the 
reduced  form  of  a  syllable  of  type  we-  would  be  a  syllabic  w,  i.e.  Wc,  u- 
(e.g.  Gk.  vb(j}p,  Skt.  uda-kd-m)  but  we  may  suppose  that  in  compounds 
in  which  the  first  element,  'water',  was  no  longer  felt  in  its  literal  mean- 
ing the  phonetic  groups  *wdr-',  possibly  also  *wden-,  *wder-,  would  re- 
duce to  *dr-'  {*den-,  *der-)}^ 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  several  forms  with  dr-,  reduced  from 
*^dr-  'water',  besides  *dr-xdfcru  'tear.'  Among  them  are: 

[\)  Gk.  SpoiTTj  'wooden  tub,  bath-tub;  coffin'  <  *dr6-sitd  <  *'^dr-6- 

sitd  'water-tub,  water-vat'  (cf.  Lat.  dim.  dtula  'little  tub',  i.e.  'bucket, 
pair).i2 

(2)  Gk.  bpbaos  'dew;  pure- water,  tears'  <  *"'dr-6-k''yos  'water-row', 
i.e.  'row  of  water-drops'  (*-k"'yo-,  thematized  zero  grade  of  *k"'ey-, 
*k'^oy-  'to  arrange  in  rows',  W.-P.,  1.509). 

(3)  Gk.  5piXa/c€s-  /35eXXat  [leeches].  'HXeToi  (Hesych.).  This  extremely 
obscure  Elean  word  receives  a  simple  interpretation  on  our  hypothesis. 
It  is  to  be  analyzed  as  *^dri-lak-es  '(worms)  stepped  on  in  the  water' 
{*'"dri,  an  old  consonant-stem  locative;  -lak-  :  Gk.  Xd^,  \ay-8rjp  'with 
the  heel',  Xax-^os  <  Hak-smo-s  'a  kick'^^). 

(4)  Mir.  drochta  'vat,  tub',  dro-chat  'bridge'^"  <  *''dro-  'water'  + 
second  element  of  compounds,  of  type  'container'  and  'cross-pole,  cross- 

"  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  reductions  of  etymologically  nontransparent 
elements  in  compounds  would  be  mechanically  identical  in  form  with  reductions 
of  morphologically  parallel  elements  when  uncompounded.  Contrast,  in  English, 
board  and  -board  of  cupboard,  wife  and  -y  of  hussy  <  hus-wif.  It  is,  therefore, 
perfectly  conceivable  and  even  probable  that  w  and  y,  and  very  likely  still  other 
consonant-phonemes,  might  disappear  in  Indo-European  (or  dialectically)  when 
found  in  semantically  obscure  syllables  immediately  before  other  consonants. 
That  no  one  has  as  yet  formulated  a  phonetic  law  which  would  allow  an  old  *wdr-^ 
to  simplify  to  *dr-^  in  certain  cases  and  an  old  *Wodr-,  in  apparently  parallel  in- 
stances, to  maintain  itself  as  *udr-  merely  means  that  the  more  intricate  reduc- 
tion processes  of  Indo-European  are  still  in  the  main  to  be  unraveled.  A  parallel 
case  is  probablj-^  that  of  IE  *snusu-s  'daughter-in-law',  in  which  many  have  felt 
that  *snu-  represents  a  hyper-reduced  form  of  *sunu-  'son',  in  our  terms  an  old 
's^nu-'  which  lost  its  -w-  largely  because  in  an  untransparent  compound  of  this 
type  non-syllabic  semivowels  caught  between  consonants  might  be  expected  to 
drop  out  without  a  trace. 

'2  This  simple  etymology  seems  preferable  to  those  based  on  a  supposed  *drou- 
or  *drow-  'wood,  oak',  with  unlikely  ablaut-form  of  first  element.  See  Boisacq, 
Did.  etym.  de  la  Langue  Grecque,  s.v.  Spoirr);  Walde-Pokorny,  op.  cit.,  1 :804. 

"  See  Boisacq,  op.  cit.,  s.v.  XAf,  for  other  words  belonging  to  this  group.  The 
resemblance  of  SpiXaxts  to  SpIXos  'earth-worm*  can  hardly  be  other  than  fortuitous. 
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log'  respectively.  Mir.  -chta,  a  depalatalized  -yo-  or  -yd-  stem^^  say 
*-kat-yd-,  is  perhaps  to  be  grouped  with  Lat.  catl-nu-s  'basin';  -chat 
(read  —  add)  reconstructs  to  *-kant-o-^^,  cf.  perhaps  Gk.  kovtos  'pole, 
shaft  of  pike'  (-0-  of  post-accentual  syllables  becomes  Olr.  -a-).  These 
analyses  are  necessarily  uncertain,  but  'water'  seems  a  better  mediating 
term  between  'tub'  and  'bridge'  than  'wood'.  One  cannot  but  suspect 
that  etymologists  presuppose  too  great  an  emphasis  on  the  wood  of  all 
manner  of  artifacts  that  could  never  have  been  made  of  anything  else. 

(5)  Germ.  *troga-  'trough'  (OHG  trog  m.,  MHG  iroc,  trog-  m.,  German 
Trog,  AS  trog,  troh  m.,  Eng.  trough,  Dutch  trog,  ON  trog  n.),  *trugjd 
(LG  triiggey  <  *'^dr-ugh-yd  'water-conductor',  originally  perhaps,  a 
V-shaped  construction — of  wood —  in  which  the  water  is  run  for  the 
animals;  *-ugh-,  reduced  from  *wegh-,  as  in  Albanian  u8-  (u8-€  'way'; 
ure  'bridge'  <  *u8-rd  <  *ugh-rd)}^ 

(6)  Skt.  drona  (m.,  n.)  'trough,  tub',  (m.)  'kind  of  cloud  abounding 
in  water  (like  a  trough)',  druni  'water-bucket'^^  <  *"'dr-6-wn-o-,  *"'dr- 
un-i  'water-wood,  water-trough',  *-wn-  and  *-un-  being  reduced  from 
*wen-  of  Skt.  vdn-a-m  'tree;  wood  (RV.);  wooden  trough  for  Soma 
(RV.)'.2o 

(7)  Skt.  drapsd  (m.)  'drop'  <  *''dr-ops-6-,  an  archaic  bahuvrihi 
compound  with  oxytone  thematic  suffix  (*-d-)  and  reduced  grade  of 
second  syllable  of  second  element  of  compound  (IE  *opos  'work':  *-gps-6- 
like    *wetos    'year'  :  *tri-wets-6-    '3-yeared',    Skt.    tri-vats-d-"^^) ,    'water- 

!■»  See  Walde-Pokorny,  op.  cit.,  1:  805.  There  seems  no  warrant  for  the 
'  *h6lzernes'  in  his  rendering  of  drochta  except  a  natural  desire  to  connect  the  word 
with  the  well-known  IE  set  of  words  for  'tree,  wood'. 

"See  Thurneysen,  Handbuch  des  Altirischen  §§165,  281,  282,  292.  -a  <  Olr. 
-(o)e. 

'6  See  Pedersen,  Vergleichende  Grammatik  der  keltischen  Sprachen,  2:  47.  Peder- 
sen  suggests  an  analysis  into  *druk-anto-  'wood'  (of  aberrant  form  in  -k-)  + 
formative  element  -anto-  of  unknown  meaning  =  'beam'  >  'bridge'.  A  'log' 
(or  'pole')  thrown  over  the  water  would  seem  to  come  a  little  nearer  to  yielding 
the  desired  'bridge'. 

''  See  Walde-Pokorny,  op.  cit.,  1:  806  and,  far  more  clearly,  Kluge,  Etymolo- 
gisches  Worterbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache,  s.vv.  Trog  and  Truhe  ('chest').  Walde- 
Pokorny  throw  together  a  whole  group  of  words  that  cannot  possibly  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  each  other:  'fest,  kraftig,  gesund;  Trog;  Kiste,  Truhe;  eine  Art- 
Saum-  odor  Packsattel;  eine  Art  Fischkorb;  Hartriegel',  all  supposed  derivatives 
of  IE  *dru-  'tree,  wood'.  This  is  purely  verbal  etymologizing,  without  regard  to 
cultural  probabilitj',  at  its  worst.  Even  Kluge,  who  is  more  factual  in  such  matters, 
remarks,  sub  Trog:  'vorgerm.  dru-ko-,  das  man  mit  Recht  aus  dem  unter  Teer 
behandelten  idg.  Stamme  dru  (dreu  deru)  "Baum,  Holz"  ableitet;  vgl.  skr.  dru 
ddru  "Holz":  Trog  also  eigentlich  "Holzernes"?' 

18  See  Walde-Pokorny,  op.  cit.,  1 :  249. 

1'  Referred  by  Walde-Pokorny,  op.  cit.,  1.  804,  to  *dru-  'wood'. 

^  Cf.  Grassmann,  Worterbuch  zum  Rig-Veda,  s.v.  v&na  n.,  9. 

*'  See  Wackernagel,  Altindische  Grammatik  2.1:  109,  110. 
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worked,  water-charactered,  water-like'.  The  meaning  of  the  element 
*-ops-  may  have  been  rather  that  of  'property'  (as  in  Skt.  dpnas  n., 
Lat.  ops,  op-is):  'water-propertied,  having  (some)  water'. 

No  doubt  other  examples  of  IE  *dr-  <  *wdr-  'water'  can  be  found  but 
these  will  suffice.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  ablaut-type 
zero  +  e  {*wder-,  *wden-)  might  also  lose  the  w-  if  this  element  was 
compounded  with  a  following  stressed  element.  Such  a  *den-  'water' 
<  *''den-  seems  to  be  found  in: 

(8)  Gk.  (Epid.)  8ev8pvo)  'to  dive'  <  *'"den-. 

[At  this  point  Sapir's  manuscript  ends.  Apparently  he  would  have  discussed 
the  dissimilative  loss  of  the  first  r  in  Gk  dojcpv,  OHG  zahar,  etc.,  and  a  brief 
note  suggests  that  in  his  opinion  Lat.  lacrima  should  be  traced  to  *dlakru-,  no 
doubt  with  I  for  r  by  dissimilation 

Then  would  have  followed  a  justification  of  his  derivation  of  Hitt.  'eshahru 
{e-e$-ll,a-a^-ru)  from  IE  *'esxri-xkru  'blood  acrid'  or  rather  'effluvium-acrid.'  One 
sees  clearly  enough  what  the  general  course  of  the  argument  would  have  been; 
but  it  seems  safer  to  leave  its  reconstruction  to  the  reader.    E.  H.  Sturtevant.] 


CULTURE 


THE  GENERAL  VIEW 

EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

THESE  ARE  essays  as  much  as  they  are  studies:  their  concern  is  vnth 
the  examination  of  concepts  rather  than  the  exploration  of  a  particular 
set  of  data.  Their  influence  has  not  been  negligible,  but  it  has  been 
of  a  kind  which  is  not  easily  made  plain.  They  establish  a  mood  of  enquiry, 
a  tenor  of  investigation  within  which  some  readers  have  found  uncommon 
stimulation  for  their  own  thinking.  Some  also  have  found  in  them  a  turn 
of  phrase,  a  felicitous  passage,  or  novel  light  on  a  familiar  concept,  which 
sticks  in  imagination  and  is  recalled  from  time  to  time,  worked  over,  and 
elaborated  with  specific  evidence,  so  that  when  it  reappears  in  print  the 
author  is  only  half  aware,  if  at  all,  of  the  provenience  of  his  idea. 

All  but  one  of  these  pieces  were  written  as  a  result  of  some  specific  re- 
quest— to  do  a  chapter  for  a  compendium  on  the  social  sciences,  to  review 
a  book,  to  give  one  lecture  of  a  series  on  contemporary  thought,  to  write  up 
several  topics  for  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences.  It  was  the 
more  detailed  and  technical  problems  of  linguistics  and  ethnology  which 
tended  to  engross  Sapir's  attention,  and  hence  when  he  did  turn  to  such 
wider  surveys  as  these  it  was  usually  in  response  to  someone's  special 
bidding. 

The  one  article  of  the  section  which  was  not  so  done  is  the  first,  "Culture, 
Genuine  and  Spurious"  {1924).  At  a  period — which  is  by  no  means  en- 
tirely over — when  anthropologists  generally  eschewed  any  value  judgments 
concerning  cultures,  Sapir  ventured  to  give  his  idea  of  "what  kind  of  a  good 
thing  culture  is."  While  a  good  many  of  his  colleagues  were  still  exclusively 
concerned  with  primitive  folk,  Sapir  was  one  of  those  who  foreran  the  present 
trend  by  deploying  the  anthropologist's  knowledge  of  culture — principally 
gained,  to  be  sure,  from  the  meticulous  study  of  primitive  cultures — toward 
an  understanding  of  our  own  times. 

If  his  judgments  of  American  culture  may  now  seem  unduly  tinged  with 
the  disparaging  intellectual  tone  of  the  years  following  World  War  I,  his 
comments  on  the  behavior  of  nations  are  all  the  more  telling  for  being  read 
in  the  years  following  World  War  II.  Thus  the  next  paper  of  the  section, 
"Anthropology  and  Sociology"  {1927),  notes  that  "the  ideology  which  pre- 
vents a  Haida  clan  from  subordinating  its  petty  pride  to  the  general  good 
of  the  village  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  to-day  prevents  a  nation 
from  allovnng  a  transnational  economic  unit,  say  the  silk  industry,  from 
functioning  smoothly." 
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Despite  its  title,  this  paper  is  only  incidentally  concerned  with  the  formal 
practice  of  the  academic  disciplines  of  anthropology  and  sociology.  Its 
burden  has  rather  to  do  with  the  nature  of  social  organization  in  human 
aggregates,  with  the  reciprocal  influences  of  form  and  function  in  the  group- 
ings of  mankind.  Some  aspects  of  the  sociology  of  American  life,  only 
briefly  mentioned  in  this  article,  were  considered  in  two  papers  not  included 
here,  ^^Observations  on  the  Sex  Problem  in  America''  (1928)  and  "What  Is 
the  Family  Still  Good  For?"  (1930). 

Both  religion  and  religions  are  brought  under  scrutiny  in  the  next  article, 
"The  Meaning  of  Religion"  (1928).  It  was  originally  presented  as  one  of 
a  lecture  series  given  at  Northwestern  University;  the  series  was  later  pub- 
lished in  a  set  of  volumes  bearing  the  general  title  Man  and  His  World, 
edited  by  Baker  Brownell.  Sapir's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  of  typically 
broad  purview,  in  which  both  formal  aspects  and  functional  relations  are 
considered.  Those  who  find  this  essay,  and  the  others  of  its  kind,  some- 
what lacking  in  substance,  may  also  discover  that  it  points  to,  even  if  it 
may  not  thoroughly  search  through,  fresh  and  important  areas  of  ideas. 

The  article  entitled  "Group"  (1932),  like  the  two  which  follow  it  in  the 
section,  was  written  for  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Social  Sciences.  Its  subject 
matter  overlaps  that  of  the  earlier  "Anthropology  and  Sociology"  and  re- 
flects the  development  of  Sapir's  interests  in  the  fifteen  years  between  the 
publication  of  the  two.  There  is,  in  this  later  paper,  a  greater  cognizance 
of  the  psychological  basis  of  group  life,  of  the  relevance  of  common  personal 
experiences  in  affecting  the  shape  and  character  of  societal  entities. 

"Custom"  (1931)  deals  with  the  "totality  of  behavior  patterns  which  are 
carried  by  tradition  and  lodged  in  the  group."  The  tenure  of  custom,  changes 
in  customs,  custom  as  symbolic  affirmation  of  group  loyalty — these  consider- 
ations lead  into  an  analysis  of  the  relation  of  custom  to  law  and  ethics. 
Custom  controlled  by  mundane  sovereignty  is  seen  as  law;  custom  controlled 
by  socially  diffused  or  supernatural  or  impersonal  sovereignty  is  seen  as 
ethics. 

"Fashion"  (1931)  discusses  that  aspect  of  custom  which  appears  "in  the 
guise  of  departure  from  custom."  Among  the  motivations  for  fashion  in 
our  society  is  the  need  for  self-affirmation  because  "it  is  precisely  in  func- 
tionally powerful  societies  that  the  individual's  ego  is  constantly  being  con- 
victed of  helplessness."  And  when  Sapir  notes  that  a  specific  fashion  is 
utterly  unintelligible  if  lifted  out  of  its  place  in  a  sequence  of  forms,  he  mani- 
fests the  same  holistic  approach  which  characterizes  all  his  work  and  which 
finds  explicit  expression  in  his  linguistic  studies  in  such  a  paper  as  "Sound 
Patterns  in  Language." 

An  ethnological  analogue  to  Sapir's  concept  of  linguistic  drift  is  briefly 
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noted  in  the  first  of  the  two  excerpts  from  reviews  appended  to  this  section. 
The  second  excerpt,  from  a  1926  review  of  Lewisohn's  Israel,  summarizes 
Sapir's  views  of  Jewish  matters,  about  which  he  thought  a  good  deal,  es- 
pecially in  his  later  years.  This  phase  of  Sapir's  thinking,  among  others, 
has  been  discussed  at  some  length  by  the  editor  of  this  volume  in  an  obituary 
published  in  Jewish  Social  Studies  {3  [1941]:  131-140).  Also  pertinent  to 
this  subject  is  a  review,  in  1925,  of  Paul  Radin's  Monotheism  among 
Primitive  Peoples. 

Several  other  book  reviews,  not  included  in  this  section  for  lack  of  space, 
merit  special  notice.  His  1913  appraisal  of  von  HornbosteVs  use  of  acoustical 
data  deals  with  the  nature  of  apt  evidence  in  historical  reconstructions.  His 
comments  of  1916  on  an  article  by  John  Dewey  warns  against  the  narrow 
explanations  of  human  history  which  periodically  come  into  vogue.  "We 
must  beware  of  being  tricked  by  our  inveterately  monistic  habits  of  mind." 
A  related  problem  is  treated  in  a  review,  in  1920,  of  Lowie's  Primitive 
Society.  This  review  summarizes  a  major  theoretical  issue  which  Boas  and 
his  students  fought  through  vigorously  and  won.  It  was  the  battle  against 
certain  oversimple  and  all-explaining  schemata  concerning  culture  which 
had  gained  wide  following  in  various  fields.  Although  Sapir's  views  di- 
verged from  those  of  Boas  in  some  technical  matters,  and  his  spirit  of  en- 
quiry was,  on  the  whole,  more  free-ranging  than  any  which  Boas  permitted 
himself,  Sapir  and  his  colleagues  were  entirely  at  one  with  their  teacher  on 
matters  concerning  the  basic  postulates  and  fundamental  results  of  anthro- 
pological research. 


CULTURE,  GENUINE  AND  SPURIOUS* 

There  are  certain  terms  that  have  a  peculiar  property.  Ostensibly, 
they  mark  off  specific  concepts,  concepts  that  lay  claim  to  a  rigorously 
objective  validity.  In  practice,  they  label  vague  terrains  of  thought 
that  shift  or  narrow  or  widen  with  the  point  of  view  of  whoso  makes 
use  of  them,  embracing  within  their  gamut  of  significances  conceptions 
that  not  only  do  not  harmonize  but  are  in  part  contradictory.  An  anal- 
ysis of  such  terms  soon  discloses  the  fact  that  underneath  the  clash  of 
varying  contents  there  is  unifying  feeling-tone.  What  makes  it  possible 
for  so  discordant  an  array  of  conceptions  to  answer  to  the  same  call  is, 
indeed,  precisely  this  relatively  constant  halo  that  surrounds  them.  Thus, 
what  is  "crime"  to  one  man  is  "nobility"  to  another,  yet  both  are  agreed 
that  crime,  whatever  it  is,  is  an  undesirable  category,  that  nobility, 
whatever  it  is,  is  an  estimable  one.  In  the  same  way,  such  a  term  as 
art  may  be  made  to  mean  divers  things,  but  whatever  it  means,  the 
term  itself  demands  respectful  attention  and  calls  forth,  normally,  a 
pleasantly  polished  state  of  mind,  an  expectation  of  lofty  satisfactions. 
If  the  particular  conception  of  art  that  is  advanced  or  that  is  implied 
in  a  work  of  art  is  distasteful  to  us,  we  do  not  express  our  dissatisfaction 
by  saying,  "Then  I  don't  like  art."  We  say  this  only  when  we  are  in  a 
vandalic  frame  of  mind.  Ordinarily  we  get  around  the  difficulty  by  say- 
ing, "But  that's  not  art,  it's  only  pretty-pretty  conventionaUty,"  or  "It's 
mere  sentimentality,"  or  "It's  nothing  but  raw  experience,  material  for 
art,  but  not  art."  We  disagree  on  the  value  of  things  and  the  relations 
of  things,  but  often  enough  we  agree  on  the  particular  value  of  a  label. 
It  is  only  when  the  question  arises  of  just  where  to  put  the  label,  that 
trouble  begins.  These  labels — perhaps  we  had  better  call  them  empty 
thrones — are  enemies  of  mankind,  yet  we  have  no  recourse  but  to  make 
peace  with  them.  We  do  this  by  seating  our  favorite  pretenders.  The 
rival  pretenders  war  to  the  death;  the  thrones  to  which  they  aspire  re- 
main serenely  splendid  in  gold. 

I  desire  to  advance  the  claims  of  a  pretender  to  the  throne  called 
"culture."  Whatever  culture  is,  we  know  that  it  is,  or  is  considered  to 
be,  a  good  thing.  I  propose  to  give  my  idea  of  what  kind  of  a  good  thing 
culture  is. 

The  Varying  Conceptions  of  Culture 

The  word  "culture"  seems  to  be  used  in  three  main  senses  or  groups 
of  senses.  First  of  all,  culture  is  technically  used  by  the  ethnologist  and 

*  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  29  (1924):  401-429;  parts  of  this  article  were 
also  printed  in  The  Dalhousie  Review,  2  (1922) :  165-178;  and  in  The  Dial,  67  (1919) : 
233-236. 
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culture-historian  to  embody  any  socially  inherited  element  in  the  life  of 
man,  material  and  spiritual.  Culture  so  defined  is  coterminous  with  man 
himself,  for  even  the  lowliest  savages  live  in  a  social  world  characterized 
by  a  complex  network  of  traditionally  conserved  habits,  usages,  and 
attitudes.  The  South  African  Bushman's  method  of  hunting  game,  the  be- 
lief of  the  North  American  Indian  in  "medicine,"  the  Periclean  Athenian's 
type  of  tragic  drama,  and  the  electric  dynamo  of  modern  industrialism 
are  all,  equally  and  indifferently,  elements  of  culture,  each  being  an  out- 
growth of  the  collective  spiritual  effort  of  man,  each  being  retained  for 
a  given  time  not  as  the  direct  and  automatic  resultant  of  purely  hereditary 
qualities  but  by  means  of  the  more  or  less  consciously  imitative  processes 
summarized  by  the  terms  "tradition"  and  "social  inheritance."  From 
this  standpoint  all  human  beings  or,  at  any  rate,  all  human  groups  are 
cultured,  though  in  vastly  different  manners  and  grades  of  complexity. 
For  the  ethnologist  there  are  many  types  of  culture  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  elements  of  culture,  but  no  values,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
attach  to  these.  His  "higher"  and  "lower,"  if  he  uses  the  terms  at  all, 
refer  not  to  a  moral  scale  of  values  but  to  stages,  real  or  supposed,  in  a 
historic  progression  or  in  an  evolutionary  scheme.  I  do  not  intend  to 
use  the  term  "culture"  in  this  technical  sense.  "Civilization"  would  be 
a  convenient  substitute  for  it,  were  it  not  by  common  usage  limited 
rather  to  the  more  complex  and  sophisticated  forms  of  the  stream  of 
culture.  To  avoid  confusion  with  other  uses  of  the  word  "culture,"  uses 
which  emphatically  involve  the  application  of  a  scale  of  values,  I  shall, 
where  necessary,  use  "civilization"  in  lieu  of  the  ethnologist's  "culture." 
The  second  application  of  the  term  is  more  widely  current.  It  refers 
to  a  rather  conventional  ideal  of  individual  refinement,  built  up  on  a 
certain  modicum  of  assimilated  knowledge  and  experience  but  made  up 
chiefly  of  a  set  of  typical  reactions  that  have  the  sanction  of  a  class  and 
of  a  tradition  of  long  standing.  Sophistication  in  the  realm  of  intellectual 
goods  is  demanded  of  the  applicant  to  the  title  of  "cultured  person," 
but  only  up  to  a  certain  point.  Far  more  emphasis  is  placed  upon  manner, 
a  certain  preciousness  of  conduct  which  takes  different  colors  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  personality  that  has  assimilated  the  "cultured" 
ideal.  At  its  worst,  the  preciousness  degenerates  into  a  scornful  aloofness 
from  the  manners  and  tastes  of  the  crowd;  this  is  the  well-known  cul- 
tural snobbishness.  At  its  most  subtle,  it  develops  into  a  mild  and  whim- 
sical vein  of  cynicism,  an  amused  skepticism  that  would  not  for  the 
world  find  itself  betrayed  into  an  unwonted  enthusiasm;  this  type  of 
cultured  manner  presents  a  more  engaging  countenance  to  the  crowd, 
which  only  rarely  gets  hints  of  the  discomfiting  play  of  its  irony,  but  it 
is  an  attitude  of  perhaps  even  more  radical  aloofness  than  snobbishness 
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outright.  Aloofness  of  some  kind  is  generally  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  second 
type  of  culture.  Another  of  its  indispensable  requisites  is  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  past.  Present  action  and  opinion  are,  first  and  foremost, 
seen  in  the  illumination  of  a  fixed  past,  a  past  of  infinite  richness  and 
glory;  only  as  an  afterthought,  if  at  all,  are  such  action  and  opinion  con- 
strued as  instrumentalities  for  the  building  of  a  future.  The  ghosts  of 
the  past,  preferably  of  the  remote  past,  haunt  the  cultured  man  at 
every  step.  He  is  uncannily  responsive  to  their  slightest  touch;  he 
shrinks  from  the  employment  of  his  individuality  as  a  creative  agency. 
But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  thing  about  the  cultured  ideal  is 
its  selection  of  the  particular  treasures  of  the  past  which  it  deems 
worthiest  of  worship.  This  selection,  which  might  seem  bizarre  to  a  mere 
outsider,  is  generally  justified  by  a  number  of  reasons,  sometimes  en- 
dowed with  a  philosophic  cast,  but  unsympathetic  persons  seem  to 
incline  to  the  view  that  these  reasons  are  only  rationalizations  ad  hoc, 
that  the  selection  of  treasures  has  proceeded  chiefly  according  to  the 
accidents  of  history. 

In  brief,  this  cultured  ideal  is  a  vesture  and  an  air.  The  vesture  may 
drape  gracefully  about  one's  person  and  the  air  has  often  much  charm, 
but  the  vesture  is  a  ready-made  garment  for  all  that  and  the  air  remains 
an  air.  In  America  the  cultured  ideal,  in  its  quintessential  classical  form, 
is  a  more  exotic  plant  than  in  the  halls  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  whence 
it  was  imported  to  these  rugged  shores,  but  fragments  and  derivatives 
of  it  meet  us  frequently  enough.  The  cultured  ideal  embraces  many  forms, 
of  which  the  classical  Oxonian  form  is  merely  one  of  the  most  typical. 
There  are  also  Chinese  and  talmudic  parallels.  Wherever  we  find  it, 
it  discloses  itself  to  our  eyes  in  the  guise  of  a  spiritual  heirloom  that 
must,  at  all  cost,  be  preserved  intact. 

The  third  use  made  of  the  term  is  the  least  easy  to  define  and  to  illus- 
trate satisfactorily,  perhaps  because  those  who  use  it  are  so  seldom  able 
to  give  us  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  just  what  they  themselves  mean  by 
culture.  Culture  in  this  third  sense  shares  with  our  first,  technical,  con- 
ception an  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  possessions  of  the  group  rather  than 
of  the  individual.  With  our  second  conception  it  shares  a  stressing  of 
selected  factors  out  of  the  vast  whole  of  the  ethnologist's  stream  of  cul- 
ture as  intrinsically  more  valuable,  more  characteristic,  more  significant 
in  a  spiritual  sense  than  the  rest.  To  say  that  this  culture  embraces  all 
the  psychic,  as  contrasted  with  the  purely  material,  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion would  not  be  accurate,  partly  because  the  resulting  conception  would 
still  harbor  a  vast  number  of  relatively  trivial  elements,  partly  because 
certain  of  the  material  factors  might  well  occupy  a  decisive  place  in  the 
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cultural  ensemble.  To  limit  the  term,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to  art,  re- 
ligion, and  science  has  again  the  disadvantage  of  a  too  rigid  exclusive- 
ness.  We  may  perhaps  come  nearest  the  mark  by  saying  that  the  cultural- 
conception  we  are  now  trying  to  grasp  aims  to  embrace  in  a  single  term- 
those  general  attitudes,  views  of  life,  and  specific  manifestations  of  civili- ' 
zation  that  give  a  particular  people  its  distinctive  place  in  the  world. 
Emphasis  is  put  not  so  much  on  what  is  done  and  believed  by  a  people 
as  on  how  what  is  done  and  believed  functions  in  the  whole  life  of  that 
people,  on  what  significance  it  has  for  them.  The  very  same  element 
of  civilization  may  be  a  vital  strand  in  the  culture  of  one  people,  and  a 
well-nigh  negligible  factor  in  the  culture  of  another.  The  present  con- 
ception of  culture  is  apt  to  crop  up  particularly  in  connection  with 
problems  of  nationality,  with  attempts  to  find  embodied  in  the  character 
and  civilization  of  a  given  people  some  peculiar  excellence,  some  dis- 
tinguishing force,  that  is  strikingly  its  own.  Culture  thus  becomes 
nearly  synonymous  with  the  "spirit"  or  "genius"  of  a  people,  yet  not 
altogether,  for  whereas  these  loosely  used  terms  refer  rather  to  a  psy- 
chological, or  pseudo-psychological,  background  of  national  civiliza- 
tion, culture  includes  with  this  background  a  series  of  concrete  mani- 
festations which  are  believed  to  be  peculiarly  symptomatic  of  it.  Culture, 
then,  may  be  briefly  defined  as  civilization  in  so  far  as  it  embodies  the 
national  genius. 

Evidently  we  are  on  peculiarly  dangerous  ground  here.  The  current 
assumption  that  the  so-called  "genius"  of  a  people  is  ultimately  reducible 
to  certain  inherent  hereditary  traits  of  a  biological  and  psychological 
nature  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  bear  very  serious  examination. 
Frequently  enough  what  is  assumed  to  be  an  innate  racial  characteristic 
turns  out  on  closer  study  to  be  the  resultant  of  purely  historical  causes. 
A  mode  of  thinking,  a  distinctive  type  of  reaction,  gets  itself  established, 
in  the  course  of  a  complex  historical  development,  as  typical,  as  normal; 
it  serves  then  as  a  model  for  the  working  over  of  new  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion. From  numerous  examples  of  such  distinctive  modes  of  thinking  or 
types  of  reaction  a  basic  genius  is  abstracted.  There  need  be  no  special 
quarrel  with  this  conception  of  a  national  genius  so  long  as  it  is  not  wor- 
shiped as  an  irreducible  psychological  fetich.  Ethnologists  fight  shy  of 
broad  generalizations  and  hazily  defined  concepts.  They  are  therefore 
rather  timid  about  operating  with  national  spirits  and  geniuses.  The 
chauvinism  of  national  apologists,  which  sees  in  the  spirits  of  their  own 
peoples  peculiar  excellences  utterly  denied  to  less  blessed  denizens  of 
the  globe,  largely  justifies  this  timidity  of  the  scientific  students  of 
civilization.  Yet  here,  as  so  often,  the  precise  knowledge  of  the  scientist 
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lags  somewhat  behind  the  more  naive  but  more  powerful  insights  of  non- 
professional experience  and  impression.  To  deny  to  the  genius  of  a  poeple 
an  ultimate  psychological  significance  and  to  refer  it  to  the  specific  his- 
torical development  of  that  people  is  not,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  to 
analyze  it  out  of  existence.  It  remains  true  that  large  groups  of  people 
everyAvhere  tend  to  think  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  established  and 
all  but  instinctive  forms,  which  are  in  large  measure  peculiar  to  it.  The 
question  as  to  whether  these  forms,  that  in  their  interrelations  constitute 
the  genius  of  a  people,  are  primarily  explainable  in  terms  of  native  tem- 
perament, of  historical  development,  or  of  both  is  of  interest  to  the  social 
psychologist,  but  need  not  cause  us  much  concern.  The  relevance  of  this 
question  is  not  always  apparent.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  in  actual  fact 
nationalities,  using  the  word  without  political  implication,  have  come  to 
bear  the  impress  in  thought  and  action  of  a  certain  mold  and  that  this 
mold  is  more  clearly  discernible  in  certain  elements  of  civilization  than  in 
others.  The  specific  culture  of  a  nationality  is  that  group  of  elements  in 
its  civilization  which  most  emphatically  exhibits  the  mold.  In  practice 
it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  identify  the  national  culture  with  its 
genius. 

An  example  or  two  and  we  shall  have  done  with  these  preliminary 
definitions.  The  whole  terrain  through  which  we  are  now  struggling  is  a 
hotbed  of  subjectivism,  a  splendid  field  for  the  airing  of  national  conceits. 
For  all  that,  there  are  a  large  number  of  international  agreements  in 
opinion  as  to  the  salient  cultural  characteristics  of  various  peoples.  No 
one  who  has  even  superficially  concerned  himself  with  French  culture  can 
have  failed  to  be  impressed  by  the  qualities  of  clarity,  lucid  systematiza- 
tion,  balance,  care  in  choice  of  means,  and  good  taste,  that  permeate  so 
many  aspects  of  the  national  civilization.  These  qualities  have  their 
weaker  side.  We  are  familiar  with  the  overmechanization,  the  emotional 
timidity  or  shallowness  (quite  a  different  thing  from  emotional  restraint), 
the  exaggeration  of  manner  at  the  expense  of  content,  that  are  revealed 
in  some  of  the  manifestations  of  the  French  spirit.  Those  elements  of 
French  civilization  that  give  characteristic  evidence  of  the  qualities  of 
its  genius  may  be  said,  in  our  present  limited  sense,  to  constitute  the 
culture  of  France;  or,  to  put  it  somewhat  differently,  the  cultural  signifi- 
cance of  any  element  in  the  civilization  of  France  is  in  the  light  it  sheds 
on  the  French  genius.  From  this  standpoint  we  can  evaluate  culturally 
such  traits  in  French  civilization  as  the  formalism  of  the  French  classical 
drama,  the  insistence  in  French  education  of  the  stud}'^  of  the  mother- 
tongue  and  of  its  classics,  the  prevalence  of  epigram  in  French  life  and 
letters,  the  intellectualist  cast  so  often  given  to  aesthetic  movements  in 
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France,  the  lack  of  turgidity  in  modern  French  music,  the  relative  ab- 
sence of  the  ecstatic  note  in  religion,  the  strong  tendency  to  bureaucracy 
in  French  administration.  Each  and  all  of  these  and  hundreds  of  other 
traits  could  be  readily  paralleled  from  the  civilization  of  England.  Never- 
theless, their  relative  cultural  significance,  I  venture  to  think,  is  a  lesser 
one  in  England  than  in  France.  In  France  they  seem  to  lie  more  deeply  in 
the  grooves  of  the  cultural  mold  of  its  civilization.  Their  study  would 
yield  something  like  a  rapid  bird's  eye  view  of  the  spirit  of  French  culture. 
Let  us  turn  to  Russia,  the  culture  of  which  has  as  definite  a  cast  as 
that  of  France.  I  shall  mention  only  one,  but  that  perhaps  the  most 
significant,  aspect  of  Russian  culture,  as  I  see  it — the  tendency  of  the 
Russian  to  see  and  think  of  human  beings  not  as  representatives  of  types, 
not  as  creatures  that  appear  eternally  clothed  in  the  garments  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  as  stark  human  beings  existing  primarily  in  and  for  themselves, 
only  secondarily  for  the  sake  of  civilization.  Russian  democracy  has  as  its 
fundamental  aim  less  the  creation  of  democratic  institutions  than  the 
effective  liberation  of  personality  itself.  The  one  thing  that  the  Russian 
can  take  seriously  is  elemental  humanity,  and  elemental  humanity,  in  his 
view  of  the  world,  obti-udes  itself  at  every  step.  He  is  therefore  sublimely 
at  home  with  himself  and  his  neighbor  and  with  God.  Indeed,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  extremest  of  Russian  atheists  is  on  better  speaking  terms 
with  God  than  are  the  devout  of  other  lands,  to  whom  God  is  always 
something  of  a  mj'stery.  For  his  environment,  including  in  that  term  all 
the  machinery  of  civilization,  the  Russian  has  generally  not  a  little  con- 
tempt. The  subordination  of  the  deeps  of  personality  to  an  institution  is 
not  readily  swallowed  by  him  as  a  necessary  price  for  the  blessings  of 
civilization.  AVe  can  follow  out  this  sweeping  humanity,  this  almost  im- 
pertinent prodding  of  the  real  self  that  lies  swathed  in  civilization,  in 
numberless  forms.  In  personal  relations  we  may  note  the  curious  readiness 
of  the  Russian  to  ignore  all  the  institutional  barriers  which  separate  man 
from  man;  on  its  weaker  side,  this  involves  at  times  a  personal  irrespon- 
sibility that  harbors  no  insincerity.  The  renunciation  of  Tolstoi  was  no 
isolated  phenomenon,  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  deep-seated  Russian  in- 
difference to  institutionalism,  to  the  accreted  values  of  civilization.  In 
a  spiritual  sense,  it  is  easy  for  the  Russian  to  overthrow  any  embodiment 
of  the  spirit  of  institutionalism;  his  real  loyalties  are  elsewhere.  The 
Russian  preoccupation  with  elemental  humanity  is  naturally  most  in 
evidence  in  the  realm  of  art,  where  self-expression  has  freest  rein.  In  the 
pages  of  Tolstoi,  Dostoyevski,  Turgenev,  Gorki,  and  Chekhov  person- 
ality runs  riot  in  its  morbid  moments  of  play  with  crime,  in  its  depressions 
and  apathies,  in  its  generous  enthusiasms  and  idealisms.  So  many  of  the 
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figures  in  Russian  literature  look  out  upon  life  with  a  puzzled  and  in- 
credulous gaze.  "This  thing  that  you  call  civilization — is  that  all  there 
is  to  life?"  we  hear  them  ask  a  hundred  times.  In  music  too  the  Russian 
spirit  delights  to  unmask  itself,  to  revel  in  the  cries  and  gestures  of  man 
as  man.  It  speaks  to  us  out  of  the  rugged  accents  of  a  Moussorgski  as 
out  of  the  well-nigh  unendurable  despair  of  a  Tchaikovski.  It  is  hard  to 
think  of  the  main  current  of  Russian  art  as  anywhere  infected  by  the  dry 
rot  of  formalism;  we  expect  some  human  flash  or  cry  to  escape  from  be- 
hind the  bars. 

I  have  avoided  all  attempt  to  construct  a  parallel  between  the  spirit  of 
French  civilization  and  that  of  Russian  civilization,  between  the  culture 
of  France  and  the  culture  of  Russia.  Strict  parallels  force  an  emphasis  on 
contrasts.  I  have  been  content  merely  to  suggest  that  underlying  the 
elements  of  civilization,  the  study  of  which  is  the  province  of  the  ethnolo- 
gist and  culture-historian,  isa  culture,  the  adequate  interpretation  of  which 
is  beset  with  difficulties  and  which  is  often  left  to  men  of  letters. 

The  Genuine  Culture 

The  second  and  third  conceptions  of  the  term  "culture"  are  what  I 
wish  to  make  the  basis  of  our  genuine  culture — the  pretender  to  the 
throne  whose  claims  to  recognition  we  are  to  consider.  We  may  accept 
culture  as  signifying  the  characteristic  mold  of  a  national  civilization, 
while  from  the  second  conception  of  culture,  that  of  a  traditional  type 
of  individual  refinement,  we  will  borrow  the  notion  of  ideal  form.  Let 
me  say  at  once  that  nothing  is  farther  from  my  mind  than  to  plead  the 
cause  of  any  specific  type  of  culture.  It  w^ould  be  idle  to  praise  or  blame 
any  fundamental  condition  of  our  civilization,  to  praise  or  blame  any 
strand  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  its  genius.  These  conditions  and  these 
strands  must  be  accepted  as  basic.  They  are  slowly  modifiable,  to  be 
sure,  like  everything  else  in  the  history  of  man,  but  radical  modification 
of  fundamentals  does  not  seem  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  genuine 
culture,  however  much  a  readjustment  of  the  relations  may  be.  In  other 
words,  a  genuine  culture  is  perfectly  conceivable  in  any  type  or  stage  of 
civilization,  in  the  mold  of  any  national  genius.  It  can  be  conceived  as 
easily  in  terms  of  a  Mohammedan  polygamous  society,  or  of  an  American 
Indian  "primitive"  non-agricultural  society,  as  in  those  of  our  familiar 
occidental  societies.  On  the  other  hand,  what  may  by  contrast  be  called 
"spurious"  cultures  are  just  as  easily  conceivable  in  conditions  of  general 
enlightenment  as  in  those  of  relative  ignorance  and  squalor. 

The  genuine  culture  is  not  of  necessity  either  high  or  low;  it  is  merely 
inherently  harmonious,  balanced,  self-satisfactory.  It  is  the  expression  of 
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a  richly  varied  and  yet  somehow  unified  and  consistent  attitude  toward 
hfe,  an  attitude  which  sees  the  significance  of  any  one  element  of  civiliza- 
tion in  its  relation  to  all  others.  It  is,  ideally  speaking,  a  culture  in  which 
nothing  is  spiritually  meaningless,  in  which  no  important  part  of  the 
general  functioning  brings  with  it  a  sense  of  frustration,  of  misdirected 
or  unsympathetic  effort.  It  is  not  a  spiritual  hybrid  of  contradictory 
patches,  of  water-tight  compartments  of  consciousness  that  avoid  parti- 
cipation in  a  harmonious  synthesis.  If  the  culture  necessitates  slavery,  it 
frankly  admits  it;  if  it  abhors  slavery,  it  feels  its  way  to  an  economic  ad- 
justment that  obviates  the  necessity  of  its  employment.  It  does  not  make 
a  great  show  in  its  ethical  ideals  of  an  uncompromising  opposition  to 
slavery,  only  to  introduce  what  amounts  to  a  slave  system  into  certain 
portions  of  its  industrial  mechanism.  Or,  if  it  builds  itself  magnificent 
houses  of  worship,  it  is  because  of  the  necessity  it  feels  to  symbolize  in 
beautiful  stone  a  religious  impulse  that  is  deep  and  vital ;  if  it  is  ready  to 
discard  institutionalized  religion,  it  is  prepared  also  to  dispense  with  the 
homes  of  institutionalized  religion.  It  does  not  look  sheepish  when  a  direct 
appeal  is  made  to  its  religious  consciousness,  then  make  amends  by 
furtively  donating  a  few  dollars  toward  the  maintenance  of  an  African 
mission.  Nor  does  it  carefully  instruct  its  children  in  what  it  knows  to  be 
of  no  use  or  vitality  either  to  them  or  in  its  own  mature  life.  Nor  does  it 
tolerate  a  thousand  other  spiritual  maladjustments  such  as  are  patent 
enough  in  our  American  life  of  today.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
even  the  purest  examples  yet  known  of  a  genuine  culture  have  been  free 
of  spiritual  discords,  of  the  dry  rot  of  social  habit,  devitalized.  But  the 
great  cultures,  those  that  we  instinctively  feel  to  have  been  healthy 
spiritual  organisms,  such  as  the  Athenian  culture  of  the  Age  of  Pericles 
and,  to  a  less  extent  perhaps,  the  English  culture  of  Elizabethan  days, 
have  at  least  tended  to  such  harmony. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  ideal  of  a  genuine  culture 
has  no  necessary  connection  with  what  we  call  efficiency.  A  society  may 
be  admirably  efficient  in  the  sense  that  all  its  activities  are  carefully 
planned  with  reference  to  ends  of  maximum  utility  to  the  society  as  a 
whole,  it  may  tolerate  no  lost  motion,  yet  it  may  well  be  an  inferior 
organism  as  a  culture-bearer.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  ends  of  activities 
be  socially  satisfactory,  that  each  member  of  the  community  feel  is 
some  dim  way  that  he  is  doing  his  bit  toward  the  attainment  of  a  social 
benefit.  This  is  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  a  genuine  culture  refuses 
to  consider  the  individual  as  a  mere  cog,  as  an  entity  whose  sole  raison 
d'etre  lies  in  his  subservience  to  a  collective  purpose  that  he  is  not  con- 
scious of  or  that  has  only  a  remote  relevancy  to  his  interests  and  strivings. 
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The  major  activities  of  the  individual  must  directly  satisfy  his  own  crea- 
tive and  emotional  impulses,  must  always  be  something  more  than  means 
to  an  end.  The  great  cultural  fallacy  of  industrialism,  as  developed  up 
to  the  present  time,  is  that  in  harnessing  machines  to  our  uses  it  has  not 
kno\\'n  how  to  avoid  the  harnessing  of  the  majority  of  mankind  to  its 
machines.  The  telephone  girl  who  lends  her  capacities,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  living  day,  to  the  manipulation  of  a  technical  routine  that 
has  an  eventually  high  efficiency  value  but  that  answers  to  no  spiritual 
needs  of  her  own  is  an  appalling  sacrifice  to  civilization.  Asa  solution  of 
the  problem  of  culture  she  is  a  failure — the  more  dismal  the  greater  her 
natural  endowment.  As  with  the  telephone  girl,  so,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with 
the  great  majority  of  us,  slave-stokers  to  fires  that  burn  for  demons  we 
would  destroy,  were  it  not  that  they  appear  in  the  guise  of  our  bene- 
factors. The  American  Indian  who  solves  the  economic  problem  with 
salmon-spear  and  rabbit-snare  operates  on  a  relatively  low  level  of 
civilization,  but  he  represents  an  incomparably  higher  solution  than  our 
telephone  girl  of  the  questions  that  culture  has  to  ask  of  economics. 
There  is  here  no  question  of  the  immediate  utility,  of  the  effective  direct- 
ness, of  economic  effort,  nor  of  any  sentimentalizing  regrets  as  to  the 
passing  of  the  "natural  man."  The  Indian's  salmon-spearing  is  a  cultur- 
ally higher  type  of  activity  than  that  of  the  telephone  girl  or  mill  hand 
simply  because  there  is  normally  no  sense  of  spiritual  frustration 
during  its  prosecution,  no  feeling  of  subservience  to  tyrannous  yet 
largely  inchoate  demands,  because  it  works  in  naturally  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  Indian's  activities  instead  of  standing  out  as  a  desert  patch  of  merely 
economic  effort  in  the  whole  of  life.  A  genuine  culture  cannot  be  defined 
as  a  sum  of  abstractly  desirable  ends,  as  a  mechanism.  It  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sturdy  plant  growth,  each  remotest  leaf  and  twig  of  which  is 
organically  fed  by  the  sap  at  the  core.  And  this  growth  is  not  here  meant 
as  a  metaphor  for  the  group  only ;  it  is  meant  to  apply  as  well  to  the  indi- 
vidual. A  culture  that  does  not  build  itself  out  of  the  central  interests 
and  desires  of  its  bearers,  that  works  from  general  ends  to  the  individual, 
is  an  external  culture.  The  word  "external,"  which  is  so  often  instinctively 
chosen  to  describe  such  a  culture,  is  well  chosen.  The  genuine  culture  is 
internal,  it  works  from  the  individual  to  ends. 

We  have  already  seen  that  there  is  no  necessary  correlation  between 
the  development  of  civilization  and  the  relative  genuineness  of  the 
culture  which  forms  its  spiritual  essence.  This  requires  a  word  of  further 
explanation.  By  the  development  of  civilization  is  meant  the  ever  in- 
creasing degree  of  sophistication  of  our  society  and  of  our  individual 
lives.  This  progressive  sophistication  is  the  inevitable  cumulative  result 
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of  the  sifting  processes  of  social  experience,  of  the  ever  increasing 
complications  of  our  innumerable  types  of  organization;  most  of  all  of 
our  steadily  growing  knowledge  of  our  natural  environment  and,  as  a 
consequence,  our  practical  mastery,  for  economic  ends,  of  the  resources 
that  nature  at  once  grants  us  and  hides  from  us.  It  is  chiefly  the  cumu- 
lative force  of  this  sophistication  that  gives  us  the  sense  of  what  we  call 
"progress."  Perched  on  the  heights  of  an  office  building  twenty  or  more 
stories  taller  than  our  fathers  ever  dreamed  of,  we  feel  that  we  are  getting 
up  in  the  world.  Hurling  our  bodies  through  space  with  an  ever  accelerat- 
ing velocity,  we  feel  that  we  are  getting  on.  Under  sophistication  I  in- 
clude not  merely  intellectual  and  technical  advance,  but  most  of  the 
tendencies  that  make  for  a  cleaner  and  healthier  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
a  more  humanitarian  existence.  It  is  excellent  to  keep  one's  hands  spot- 
lessly clean,  to  eliminate  smallpox,  to  administer  anesthetics.  Our 
growing  sophistication,  our  ever  increasing  solicitude  to  obey  the  dictates 
of  common  sense,  make  these  tendencies  imperative.  It  would  be  sheer 
obscurantism  to  wish  to  stay  their  progress.  But  there  can  be  no  stranger 
illusion — and  it  is  an  illusion  we  nearly  all  share — than  this,  that  be- 
cause the  tools  of  life  are  today  more  specialized  and  more  refined  than 
ever  before,  that  because  the  technique  brought  by  science  is  more  per- 
fect than  anything  the  world  has  yet  known,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
we  are  in  like  degree  attaining  to  a  profounder  harmony  of  life,  to  a  deeper 
and  more  satisfying  culture.  It  is  as  though  we  believed  that  an  elaborate 
mathematical  computation  which  involved  figures  of  seven  and  eight 
digits  could  not  but  result  in  a  lilce  figure.  Yet  we  know  that  one  million 
multiplied  by  zero  gives  us  zero  quite  as  effectively  as  one  multiplied  by 
zero.  The  truth  is  that  sophistication,  which  is  what  we  ordinarily  mean 
by  the  progress  of  civilization,  is,  in  the  long  run,  a  merely  quantitative 
concept  that  defines  the  external  conditions  for  the  growth  or  decay  of 
culture.  We  are  right  to  have  faith  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  We 
are  wrong  to  assume  that  the  maintenance  or  even  advance  of  culture  is 
a  function  of  such  progress.  A  reading  of  the  facts  of  ethnology  and  cul- 
ture history  proves  plainly  that  maxima  of  culture  have  frequently  been 
reached  in  low  levels  of  sophistication ;  that  minima  of  culture  have  been 
plumbed  in  some  of  the  highest.  Civilization,  as  a  whole,  moves  on; 
culture  comes  and  goes. 

Every  profound  change  in  the  flow  of  civihzation,  particularly  every 
change  in  its  economic  bases,  tends  to  bring  about  an  unsettling  and  re- 
adjustment of  culture  values.  Old  culture  forms,  habitual  types  of  re- 
action, tend  to  persist  through  the  force  of  inertia.  The  maladjustment  of 
these  habitual  reactions  to  their  new  oivilizational  environment  brings 
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with  it  a  measure  of  spiritual  disharmony,  which  the  more  sensitive  in- 
dividuals feel  eventually  as  a  fundamental  lack  of  culture.  Sometimes 
the  maladjustment  corrects  itself  with  great  rapidity,  at  other  times  it 
may  persist  for  generations,  as  in  the  case  of  America,  where  a  chronic 
state  of  cultural  maladjustment  has  for  so  long  a  period  reduced  much  of 
our  higher  life  to  sterile  externality.  It  is  easier,  generally  speaking,  for 
a  genuine  culture  to  subsist  on  a  lower  level  of  civilization;  the  differentia- 
tion of  individuals  as  regards  their  social  and  economic  functions  is  so 
much  less  than  in  the  higher  levels  that  there  is  less  danger  of  the 
reduction  of  the  individual  to  an  unintelligible  fragment  of  the  social 
organism.  How  to  reap  the  undeniable  benefits  of  a  great  differentiation 
of  functions,  without  at  the  same  time  losing  sight  of  the  individual  as  a 
nucleus  of  live  cultural  values,  is  the  great  and  difficult  problem  of  any 
rapidly  complicating  civilization.  We  are  far  from  having  solved  it  in 
America.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  more  than  an  insignificant 
minority  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  problem.  Yet  the  present  world 
wide  labor  unrest  has  as  one  of  its  deepest  roots  some  sort  of  perception  of 
the  cultural  fallacy  of  the  present  form  of  industrialism. 

It  is  perhaps  the  sensitive  ethnologist  who  has  studied  an  aboriginal 
civilization  at  first  hand  who  is  most  impressed  by  the  frequent  vitality 
of  culture  in  less  sophisticated  levels.  He  cannot  but  admire  the  well- 
rounded  life  of  the  average  participant  in  the  civilization  of  a  typical 
American  Indian  tribe;  the  fimmess  with  which  every  part  of  that  life — 
economic,  social,  religious,  and  aesthetic — is  bound  together  into  a  signifi- 
cant whole  in  respect  to  which  he  is  far  from  a  passive  pawn;  above  all, 
the  molding  role,  oftentimes  definitely  creative,  that  he  plays  in  the 
mechanism  of  his  culture.  When  the  political  integrity  of  his  tribe  is 
destroyed  by  contact  with  the  whites  and  the  old  cultural  values  cease  to 
have  the  atmosphere  needed  for  their  continued  vitality,  the  Indian 
finds  himself  in  a  state  of  bewildered  vacuity.  Even  if  he  succeeds  in 
making  a  fairly  satisfactory  compromise  with  his  new  environment,  in 
making  what  his  well-wishers  consider  great  progress  toward  enlighten- 
ment, he  is  apt  to  retain  an  uneasy  sense  of  the  loss  of  some  vague  and 
great  good,  some  state  of  mind  that  he  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  define, 
but  which  gave  him  a  courage  and  joy  that  latter-day  prosperity  never 
quite  seems  to  have  regained  for  him.  What  has  happened  is  that  he  has 
slipped  out  of  the  warm  embrace  of  a  culture  into  the  cold  air  of  frag- 
mentary existence.  What  is  sad  about  the  passing  of  the  Indian  is  not 
the  depletion  of  his  numbers  by  disease  nor  even  the  contempt  that  is 
too  often  meted  out  to  him  in  his  life  on  the  reservation,  it  is  the  fading 
away  of  genuine  cultures,  built  though  they  were  out  of  the  materials 
of  a  low  order  of  sophistication. 
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We  have  no  right  to  demand  of  the  higher  levels  of  sophistication  that 
they  preserve  to  the  individual  his  manifold  functioning,  but  we  may  well 
ask  whether,  as  a  compensation,  the  individual  may  not  reasonably  de- 
mand an  intensification  in  cultural  value,  a  spiritual  heightening,  of 
such  functions  as  are  left  him.  Failing  this,  he  must  be  admitted  to  have 
retrograded.  The  limitation  in  functioning  works  chiefly  in  the  economic 
sphere.  It  is  therefore  imperative,  if  the  individual  is  to  preserve  his 
value  as  a  cultured  being,  that  he  compensate  himself  out  of  the  non- 
economic,  the  non-utilitarian  spheres — social,  religious,  scientific,  aes- 
thetic. This  idea  of  compensation  brings  to  view  an  important  issue,  that 
of  the  immediate  and  the  remoter  ends  of  human  effort. 

As  a  mere  organism,  man's  only  function  is  to  exist;  in  other  words,  to 
keep  himself  alive  and  to  propagate  his  kind.  Hence  the  procuring  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him 
constitutes  the  immediate  end  of  his  effort.  There  are  civilizations,  like 
that  of  the  Eskimo,  in  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  man's  energy  is 
consumed  in  the  satisfaction  of  these  immediate  ends,  in  which  most  of 
his  activities  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  procuring  and  prep- 
aration of  food  and  the  materials  for  clothing  and  shelter.  There  are 
practically  no  civilizations,  however,  in  which  at  least  some  of  the  avail- 
able energy  is  not  set  free  for  the  remoter  ends,  though,  as  a  rule,  these 
remoter  ends  are  by  a  process  of  rationalization  made  to  seem  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  immediate  ones.  (A  magical  ritual,  for  instance,  which,  when 
considered  psychologically,  seems  to  liberate  and  give  form  to  powerful 
emotional  aesthetic  elements  of  our  nature,  is  nearly  always  put  in  har- 
ness to  some  humdrum  utilitarian  end — the  catching  of  rabbits  or  the 
curing  of  disease.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  few  "primitive" 
civilizations  that  do  not  consume  an  exceedingly  large  share  of  their 
energies  in  the  pursuit  of  the  remoter  ends,  though  it  remains  true  that 
these  remoter  ends  are  nearly  always  functionally  or  pseudo-functionally 
interwoven  with  the  immediate  ends.  Art  for  art's  sake  may  be  a  psycho- 
logical fact  on  these  less  sophisticated  levels;  it  is  certainly  not  a  cultural 
fact. 

On  our  own  level  of  civilization  the  remoter  ends  tend  to  split  off 
altogether  from  the  immediate  ones  and  to  assume  the  form  of  a  spiritual 
escape  or  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  the  latter.  The  separation  of  the  two 
classes  of  ends  is  never  absolute  nor  can  it  ever  be;  it  is  enough  to  note 
the  presence  of  a  powerful  drift  of  the  two  away  from  each  other.  It  is 
easy  to  demonstrate  this  drift  by  examples  taken  out  of  our  daily  expe- 
rience. While  in  most  primitive  civilizations  the  dance  is  apt  to  be  a  ritual 
activity  at  least  ostensibly  associated  with  purposes  of  an  economic 
nature,  it  is  with  us  a  merely  and  self-consciously  pleasurable  activity 
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that  not  only  splits  off  from  the  sphere  of  the  pursuit  of  immediate  ends 
but  even  tends  to  assume  a  position  of  hostility  to  that  sphere.  In  a 
primitive  civilization  a  great  chief  dances  as  a  matter  of  course,  often- 
times as  a  matter  of  exercising  a  peculiarly  honored  privilege.  With  us  the 
captain  of  industry  either  refuses  to  dance  at  all  or  does  so  as  a  half- 
contemptuous  concession  to  the  tyranny  of  social  custom.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  artist  of  a  Ballet  Russe  has  sublimated  the  dance  to  an  exqui- 
site instrument  of  self-expression,  has  succeeded  in  providing  himself  with 
an  adequate,  or  more  than  adequate,  cultural  recompense  for  his  loss  of 
mastery  in  the  realm  of  direct  ends.  The  captain  of  industry  is  one  of  the 
comparatively  small  class  of  individuals  that  has  inherited,  in  vastly  com- 
plicated form,  something  of  the  feeling  of  control  over  the  attain- 
ment of  direct  ends  that  belongs  by  cultural  right  to  primitive  man ;  the 
ballet  dancer  has  saved  and  intensified  for  himself  the  feeling  of  sponta- 
neous participation  and  creativeness  in  the  world  of  indirect  ends  that  also 
belongs  by  cultural  right  to  primitive  man.  Each  has  saved  part  of  the 
wreckage  of  a  submerged  culture  for  himself. 

The  psychology  of  direct  and  indirect  ends  undergoes  a  gradual  modi- 
fication, only  partly  consummated  as  yet,  in  the  higher  levels  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  immediate  ends  continue  to  exercise  the  same  tyrannical 
sway  in  the  ordering  of  our  lives,  but  as  our  spiritual  selves  become  en- 
riched and  develop  a  more  and  more  inordinate  craving  for  subtler 
forms  of  experience,  there  develops  also  an  attitude  of  impatience  with 
the  solution  of  the  more  immediate  problems  of  life.  In  other  words,  the 
immediate  ends  cease  to  be  felt  as  chief  ends  and  gradually  become  nec- 
essary means,  but  only  means,  toward  the  attainment  of  the  more  remote 
ends.  These  remoter  ends,  in  turn,  so  far  from  being  looked  upon  as 
purely  incidental  activities  which  result  from  the  spilling  over  of  an 
energy  concentrated  almost  entirely  on  the  pursuit  of  the  immediate 
ends,  become  the  chief  ends  of  life.  This  change  of  attitude  is  implied 
in  the  statement  that  the  art,  science,  and  religion  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion best  express  its  spirit  or  culture.  The  transformation  of  ends  thus 
briefly  outlined  is  far  from  an  accomplished  fact;  it  is  rather  an  obscure 
drift  in  the  history  of  values,  an  expression  of  the  volition  of  the  more 
sensitive  participants  in  our  culture.  Certain  temperaments  feel  them- 
selves impelled  far  along  the  drift,  others  lag  behind. 

The  transformation  of  ends  is  of  the  greatest  cultural  importance  be- 
cause it  acts  as  a  powerful  force  for  the  preservation  of  culture  in  levels 
in  which  a  fragmentary  economic  functioning  of  the  individual  is  in- 
evitable. So  long  as  the  individual  retains  a  sense  of  control  over  the 
major  goods  of  life,  he  is  able  to  take  his  place  in  the  cultural  patrimony 
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of  his  people.  Now  that  the  major  goods  of  life  have  shifted  so  largely  from 
the  realm  of  immediate  to  that  of  remote  ends,  it  becomes  a  cultural 
necessity  for  all  who  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  disinherited  to  share 
in  the  pursuit  of  these  remoter  ends.  No  harmony  and  depth  of  life,  no 
culture,  is  possible  when  activity  is  well-nigh  circumscribed  by  the  sphere 
of  immediate  ends  and  when  functioning  within  that  sphere  is  so  frag- 
mentary as  to  have  no  inherent  intelligibility  or  interest.  Here  lies  the 
grimmest  joke  of  our  present  American  civilization.  The  vast  majority  of 
us,  deprived  of  any  but  an  insignificant  and  culturally  abortive  share  in 
the  satisfaction  of  the  immediate  wants  of  mankind,  are  further  deprived 
of  both  opportunity  and  stimulation  to  share  in  the  production  of  non- 
utilitarian  values.  Part  of  the  time  we  are  dray  horses;  the  rest  of  the  time 
we  are  hstless  consumers  of  goods  which  have  received  no  least  impress  of 
our  personality.  In  other  words,  our  spiritual  selves  go  hungry,  for  the 
most  part,  pretty  much  all  of  the  time. 

The  Cultured  Individual  and  the  Cultural  Group 

There  is  no  real  opposition,  at  last  analysis,  between  the  concept  of  a 
culture  of  the  group  and  the  concept  of  an  individual  culture.  The  two 
are  interdependent.  A  healthy  national  culture  is  never  a  passively  ac- 
cepted heritage  from  the  past,  but  implies  the  creative  participation  of 
the  members  of  the  community;  implies,  in  other  words,  the  presence  of 
cultured  individuals.  An  automatic  perpetuation  of  standardized  values, 
not  subject  to  the  constant  remodeling  of  individuals  willing  to  put  some 
part  of  themselves  into  the  forms  they  receive  from  their  predecessors, 
leads  to  the  dominance  of  impersonal  formulas.  The  individual  is  left 
out  in  the  cold;  the  culture  becomes  a  manner  rather  than  a  way  of  life, 
it  ceases  to  be  genuine.  It  is  just  as  true,  however,  that  the  individual  is 
helpless  without  a  cultural  heritage  to  work  on.  He  cannot,  out  of  his 
unaided  spiritual  powers,  weave  a  strong  cultural  fabric  instinct  with 
the  flush  of  his  own  personaUty.  Creation  is  a  bending  of  form  to  one's 
will,  not  a  manufacture  of  form  ex  nihilo.  If  the  passive  perpetuator  of 
a  cultural  tradition  gives  us  merely  a  manner,  the  shell  of  a  life  that  once 
was,  the  creator  from  out  of  a  cultural  waste  gives  us  hardly  more  than 
a  gesture  or  a  yawp,  the  strident  promise  of  a  vision  raised  by  our  desires. 
There  is  a  curious  notion  afloat  that  "new"  countries  are  especially 
favorable  soil  for  the  formation  of  a  virile  culture.  By  new  is  meant  some- 
thing old  that  has  been  transplanted  to  a  background  devoid  of  historical 
associations.  It  would  be  remarkable  if  a  plant,  flourishing  in  heavy  black 
loam,  suddenly  acquired  a  new  virility  on  transplantation  into  a 
shallow  sandy  soil.  Metaphors  are  dangerous  things  that  prove  nothing, 
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but  experience  suggests  the  soundness  of  this  particular  metaphor. 
Indeed,  there  is  nothing  more  tenuous,  more  shamelessly  imitative  and 
external,  less  virile  and  self-joyous,  then  the  cultures  of  so-called  "new 
countries."  The  environments  of  these  transplanted  cultures  are  new, 
the  cultures  themselves  are  old  with  the  sickly  age  of  arrested  develop- 
ment. If  signs  of  a  genuine  blossoming  of  culture  are  belatedly  beginning 
to  appear  in  America,  it  is  not  because  America  is  still  new;  rather  is 
America  coming  of  age,  beginning  to  feel  a  little  old.  In  a  genuinely  new 
country,  the  preoccupation  with  the  immediate  ends  of  existence  reduces 
creativeness  in  the  sphere  of  the  more  remote  ends  to  a  minimum.  The  net 
result  is  a  perceptible  dwarfing  of  culture.  The  old  stock  of  non-material 
cultural  goods  lingers  on  without  being  subjected  to  vital  remodelings, 
becomes  progressively  impoverished,  and  ends  by  being  so  hopelessly  ill 
adjusted  to  the  economic  and  social  environment  that  the  more  sensitive 
spirits  tend  to  break  with  it  altogether  and  to  begin  anew  with  a  frank 
recognition  of  the  new  environmental  conditions.  Such  new  starts  are 
invariably  crude;  they  are  long  in  bearing  the  fruits  of  a  genuine  culture. 
It  is  only  an  apparent  paradox  that  the  subtlest  and  the  most  decisive 
cultural  influences  of  personality,  the  most  fruitful  revolts,  are  discernible 
in  those  environments  that  have  long  and  uninterruptedly  supported  a 
richly  streaming  culture.  So  far  from  being  suffocated  in  an  atmosphere  of 
endless  precedent,  the  creative  spirit  gains  sustenance  and  vigor  for  its 
own  unfolding  and,  if  it  is  strong  enough,  it  may  swing  free  of  that  very 
atmosphere  with  a  poise  hardly  dreamed  of  by  the  timid  iconoclasts  of 
unformed  cultures.  Not  otherwise  could  we  understand  the  cultural  his- 
tory of  modern  Europe.  Only  in  a  mature  and  richly  differentiated  soil 
could  arise  the  iconoclasms  and  visions  of  an  Anatole  France,  a  Nietzsche, 
an  Ibsen,  a  Tolstoi.  In  America,  at  least  in  the  America  of  yesterday,  these 
iconoclasms  and  these  visions  would  either  have  been  strangled  in  the 
cradle,  or,  had  they  found  air  to  breathe,  they  would  have  half -developed 
into  a  crude  and  pathetic  isolation.  There  is  no  sound  and  vigorous  indi- 
vidual incorporation  of  a  cultured  ideal  without  the  soil  of  a  genuine 
communal  culture ;  and  no  genuine  communal  culture  without  the  trans- 
forming energies  of  personalities  at  once  robust  and  saturated  with  the 
cultural  values  of  their  time  and  place.  The  highest  type  of  culture  is 
thus  locked  in  the  embrace  of  an  endless  chain,  to  the  forging  of  which 
goes  much  labor,  weary  and  protracted.  Such  a  culture  avoids  the  two 
extremes  of  "externality" — the  externality  of  surfeit,  which  weighs  down 
the  individual,  and  the  externality  of  barrenness.  The  former  is  the  decay 
of  Alexandrianism,  in  which  the  individual  is  no  more;  the  latter,  the 
combined  immaturity  and  decay  of  an  uprooted  culture,  in  which  the 
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individual  is  not  yet.  Both  types  of  externality  may  be  combined  in  the 
same  culture,  frequently  in  the  same  person.  Thus,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  in  America  individuals  who  have  had  engrafted  on  a  barren  and 
purely  utilitarian  culture  a  cultural  tradition  that  apes  a  grace  already 
embalmed.  One  surmises  that  this  juxtaposition  of  incongruous  atmos- 
pheres is  even  typical  in  certain  circles. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  place  of  the  individual  in  a  mod- 
ern sophisticated  culture.  I  have  insisted  throughout  that  a  genuine 
culture  is  one  that  gives  its  bearers  a  sense  of  inner  satisfaction,  a 
feeling  of  spiritual  mastery.  In  the  higher  levels  of  civilization  this  sense 
of  mastery  is  all  but  withdrawn,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  economic 
sphere.  It  must,  then,  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  in  more  primitive 
civilizations,  feed  on  the  non-economic  spheres  of  human  activity.  The 
individual  is  thus  driven,  or  should  be  if  he  would  be  truly  cultured,  to  the 
identification  of  himself  with  some  portion  of  the  wide  range  of  non- 
economic  interests.  From  the  standpoint  adopted  in  this  study,  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  identification  is  a  purely  casual  and  acquisitive 
process;  it  is,  indeed,  made  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake  as  in  order  to 
give  the  self  the  wherewithal  to  develop  its  powers.  Concretely  considered, 
this  would  mean,  for  instance,  that  a  mediocre  person  moderately  gifted 
with  the  ability  to  express  his  aesthetic  instincts  in  plastic  form  and 
exercising  the  gift  in  his  own  sincere  and  humble  way  (to  the  neglect, 
it  may  be,  of  practically  all  other  interests)  is  ipso  facto  a  more  cultured 
individual  than  a  person  of  brilliant  endowments  who  has  acquainted 
himself  in  a  general  way  with  all  the  "best"  that  has  been  thought  and 
felt  and  done,  but  who  has  never  succeeded  in  bringing  any  portion  of 
his  range  of  interests  into  direct  relation  with  his  volitional  self,  with  the 
innermost  shrine  of  his  personality.  An  individual  of  the  latter  type,  for 
all  his  brilliance,  we  call  "flat."  A  flat  person  cannot  be  truly  cultured.  He 
may,  of  course,  be  highly  cultured  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word 
"culture,"  but  that  is  another  story.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  claim- 
ing that  direct  creativeness  is  essential,  though  it  is  highly  desirable,  for 
the  development  of  individual  culture.  To  a  large  extent  it  is  possible  to 
gain  a  sense  of  the  required  mastery  by  linking  one's  own  personality 
with  that  of  the  great  minds  and  hearts  that  society  has  recognized  as  its 
significant  creators.  Possible,  that  is,  so  long  as  such  linking,  such 
vicarious  experience,  is  attended  by  some  portion  of  the  effort,  the  flut- 
tering toward  realization  that  is  inseparable  from  all  creative  effort. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  self-discipline  that  is  here  imphed  is 
none  too  often  practiced.  The  linking,  as  I  have  called  it,  of  self  with 
master  soul  too  often  degenerates  into  a  pleasurable  servitude,  into  a 
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facile  abnegation  of  one's  ovm  individuality,  the  more  insidious  that  it 
has  the  approval  of  current  judgment.  The  pleasurable  servitude  may- 
degenerate  still  further  into  a  vice.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  altogether  blind 
can  see  in  certain  of  our  acquaintances,  if  not  in  ourselves,  an  indulgence 
in  aesthetic  or  scientific  goods  that  is  strictly  comparable  to  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  intoxicants.  Both  types  of  self-ignoring  or  self-submerging  habit 
are  signs  of  a  debilitated  personality;  both  are  antithetical  to  the  forma- 
tion of  culture. 

The  individual  self,  then,  in  aspiring  to  culture,  fastens  upon  the 
accumulated  cultural  goods  of  its  society,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
passive  pleasure  of  their  acquirement,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  stimulus  given 
to  the  unfolding  personality  and  of  the  orientation  derived  in  the  world 
(or  better,  a  world)  of  cultural  values.  The  orientation,  conventional  as 
it  may  be,  is  necessary  if  only  to  give  the  self  a  modus  vivendi  with  society 
at  large.  The  individual  needs  to  assimilate  much  of  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  his  society,  many  of  the  current  sentiments  of  his  people,  to 
prevent  his  self-expression  from  degenerating  into  social  sterility.  A 
spiritual  hermit  may  be  genuinely  cultured,  but  he  is  hardly  socially  so. 
To  say  that  individual  culture  must  needs  grow  organically  out  of  the 
rich  soil  of  a  cormnunal  culture  is  far  from  saying  that  it  must  be  forever 
tied  to  that  culture  by  the  leading  strings  of  its  own  childhood.  Once  the 
individual  self  has  grown  strong  enough  to  travel  in  the  path  most  clearly 
illuminated  by  its  own  light,  it  not  only  can  but  should  discard  much  of 
the  scaffolding  by  which  it  has  made  its  ascent.  Nothing  is  more  pathetic 
than  the  persistence  with  which  well-meaning  applicants  to  culture 
attempt  to  keep  up  or  revive  cultural  stimuli  which  have  long  outlived 
their  significance  for  the  growth  of  personality.  To  keep  up  or  brush  up 
one's  Greek,  for  example,  in  those  numerous  cases  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  has  ceased  to  bear  a  genuine  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  spirit, 
is  almost  a  spiritual  crime.  It  is  acting  "the  dog  in  the  manger"  with  one's 
own  soul.  If  the  traveling  in  the  path  of  the  self's  illumination  leads  to  a 
position  that  is  destructive  of  the  very  values  the  self  was  fed  on,  as 
happened,  though  in  very  different  ways,  with  Nietzsche  and  with  Tolstoi, 
it  has  not  in  the  slightest  lost  touch  with  genuine  culture.  It  may  well, 
on  the  contrary,  have  arrived  at  its  own  highest  possible  point  of  culture 
development. 

Nietzsche  and  Tolstoi,  however,  are  extreme  types  of  personality. 
There  is  no  danger  that  the  vast  army  of  cultured  humanity  will  ever 
come  to  occupy  spiritual  positions  of  such  rigor  and  originality.  The  real 
danger,  as  is  so  abundantly  attested  by  daily  experience,  is  in  submitting 
to  the  remorselessly  leveling  forces  of  a  common  cultural  heritage  and  of 
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the  action  of  average  mind  on  average  mind.  These  forces  will  always 
tend  to  a  general  standardization  of  both  the  content  and  the  spirit  of 
culture,  so  powerfully,  indeed,  that  the  centrifugal  effect  of  robust,  self- 
sustaining  personalities  need  not  be  feared.  The  caution  to  conformity 
with  tradition,  which  the  champions  of  culture  so  often  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  announce,  is  one  that  we  can  generally  dispense  with.  It 
is  rather  the  opposite  caution,  the  caution  to  conformity  with  the  essential 
nature  of  one's  own  personality,  that  needs  urging.  It  needs  to  be  urged 
as  a  possible  counter-irritant  to  the  flat  and  tedious  sameness  of  spiritual 
outlook,  the  anemic  make-believe,  the  smug  intolerance  of  the  challeng- 
ing, that  so  imprison  our  American  souls. 

No  greater  test  of  the  genuineness  of  both  individual  and  communal 
culture  can  be  applied  than  the  attitude  adopted  toward  the  past,  its 
institutions,  its  treasures  of  art  and  thought.  The  genuinely  cultured 
individual  or  society  does  not  contemptuously  reject  the  past.  They 
honor  the  works  of  the  past,  but  not  because  they  are  gems  of  historical 
chance,  not  because,  being  out  of  our  reach,  they  must  needs  be  looked  at 
through  the  enshrining  glass  of  museum  cases.  These  works  of  the  past 
still  excite  our  heartfelt  interest  and  sympathy  because,  and  only  in  so 
far  as,  they  may  be  recognized  as  the  expression  of  a  human  spirit  warmly 
akin,  despite  all  differences  of  outward  garb,  to  our  own.  This  is  very 
nearly  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  past  is  of  cultural  interest  only  when 
it  is  still  the  present  or  may  yet  become  the  future.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  the  historical  spirit  has  always  been  something  of  an  anticul- 
tural  force,  has  always  acted  in  some  measure  as  an  unwitting  deterrent 
of  the  cultural  utilization  of  the  past.  The  historical  spirit  says,  "Beware, 
those  thoughts  and  those  feelings  that  you  so  rashly  think  to  embody  in 
the  warp  and  woof  of  your  own  spirit — they  are  of  other  time  and  of 
other  place  and  they  issue  from  alien  motives.  In  bending  over  them  you 
do  but  obscure  them  with  the  shadow  of  your  own  spirit."  This  cool 
reserve  is  an  excellent  mood  for  the  making  of  historical  science;  its 
usefulness  to  the  building  of  culture  in  the  present  is  doubtful.  We  know 
immensely  more  about  Hellenic  antiquity  in  these  days  than  did  the 
scholars  and  artists  of  the  Renaissance;  it  would  be  folly  to  pretend  that 
our  live  utilization  of  the  Hellenic  spirit,  accurately  as  we  merely  know  it, 
is  comparable  to  the  inspiration,  the  creative  stimulus,  that  those  men 
of  the  Renaissance  obtained  from  its  fragmentary  and  garbled  tradition. 
It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  renaissance  of  that  type  as  thriving  in  the 
critical  atmosphere  of  today.  We  should  walk  so  gingerly  in  the  paths  of 
the  past  for  fear  of  stepping  on  anachronisms,  that,  wearied  with  fatigue, 
we  should  finally  sink  into  a  heavy  doze,  to  be  awakened  only  by  the  in- 
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sistent  clatter  of  the  present.  It  may  be  that  in  our  present  state  of  sophis- 
tication such  a  spirit  of  criticism,  of  detachment,  is  not  only  unavoidable 
but  essential  for  the  preservation  of  our  own  individualities.  The  past  is 
now  more  of  a  past  than  ever  before.  Perhaps  we  should  expect  less  of  it 
than  ever  before.  Or  rather  expect  no  more  of  it  than  it  hold  its  portals 
wide  open,  that  we  may  enter  in  and  despoil  it  of  what  bits  we  choose  for 
our  pretty  mosaics.  Can  it  be  that  the  critical  sense  of  history,  which 
galvanizes  the  past  into  scientific  life,  is  destined  to  slay  it  for  the  life  of 
culture?  More  probably,  what  is  happening  is  that  the  spiritual  currents 
of  today  are  running  so  fast,  so  turbulently,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  get 
a  culturally  vital  perspective  of  the  past,  which  is  thus,  for  the  time  being, 
left  as  a  glorified  mummy  in  the  hands  of  the  pundits.  And,  for  the  time 
being,  those  others  of  us  who  take  their  culture  neither  as  knowledge  nor 
as  manner,  but  as  life,  will  ask  of  the  past  not  so  much  "what?"  and 
"when?"  and  "where?"  as  "how?"  and  the  accent  of  their  "how" 
will  be  modulated  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  spirit  of  each,  a 
spirit  that  is  free  to  glorify,  to  transform,  and  to  reject. 

To  summarize  the  place  of  the  individual  in  our  theory  of  culture,  we 
may  say  that  the  pursuit  of  genuine  culture  implies  two  types  of  rec- 
onciliation. The  self  seeks  instinctively  for  mastery.  In  the  process  of 
acquiring  a  sense  of  mastery  that  is  not  crude  but  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  sophistication  proper  to  our  time,  the  self  is  compelled  to  suffer 
an  abridgment  and  to  undergo  a  molding.  The  extreme  diff'erentiation  of 
function  which  the  progress  of  man  has  forced  upon  the  individual 
menaces  the  spirit ;  we  have  no  recourse  but  to  submit  with  good  grace  to 
this  abridgment  of  our  activity,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  clip  the 
wings  of  the  spirit  unduly.  This  is  the  first  and  most  important  recon- 
ciliation— the  finding  of  a  full  world  of  spiritual  satisfactions  within  the 
straight  limits  of  an  unwontedly  confined  economic  activity.  The  self 
must  set  itself  at  a  point  where  it  can,  if  not  embrace  the  whole  spiritual 
life  of  its  group,  at  least  catch  enough  of  its  rays  to  burst  into  light  and 
flame.  Moreover,  the  self  must  learn  to  reconcile  its  own  strivings,  its 
OUT!  imperious  necessities,  with  the  general  spiritual  life  of  the  community. 
It  must  be  content  to  borrow  sustenance  from  the  spiritual  consciousness 
of  that  community  and  of  its  past,  not  merely  that  it  may  obtain  the 
wherewithal  to  grow  at  all,  but  that  it  may  grow  where  its  power,  great 
or  little,  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  spiritual  life  that  is  of  intimate  con- 
cern to  other  wills.  Yet,  despite  all  reconciliations,  the  self  has  a  right  to 
feel  that  it  grows  as  an  integral,  self -poised,  spiritual  growth,  whose  ul- 
timate justifications  rest  in  itself,  whose  sacrifices  and  compensations 
must  be  justified  to  itself.  The  conception  of  the  self  as  a  mere  instrument 
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toward  the  attainment  of  communal  ends,  whether  of  state  or  other  social 
body,  is  to  be  discarded  as  leading  in  the  long  run  to  psychological  ab- 
surdities and  to  spiritual  slavery.  It  is  the  self  that  concedes,  if  there  is 
to  be  any  concession.  Spiritual  freedom,  what  there  is  of  it,  is  not  alms 
dispensed,  now  indifferently,  now  grudgingly,  by  the  social  body.  That  a 
different  philosophy  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  his  group  is  now 
so  prevalent,  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  insist  on  the  spiritual 
primacy  of  the  individual  soul. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  wherever  there  is  discussion  of  culture, 
emphasis  is  instinctively  placed  upon  art.  This  applies  as  well  to  individ- 
ual as  to  communal  culture.  We  apply  the  term  "cultured"  only  with 
reserve  to  an  individual  in  whose  life  the  aesthetic  moment  plays  no 
part.  So  also,  if  we  would  catch  something  of  the  spirit,  the  genius,  of 
a  bygone  period  or  of  an  exotic  civilization,  we  turn  first  and  foremost  to 
its  art.  A  thoughtless  analysis  would  see  in  this  nothing  but  the  emphasis 
on  the  beautiful,  the  decorative,  that  comports  with  the  conventional 
conception  of  culture  as  a  life  of  traditionally  molded  refinement.  A  more 
penetrating  analysis  discards  such  an  interpretation.  For  it  the  highest 
manifestations  of  culture,  the  very  quintessence  of  the  genius  of  a  civiliza- 
tion, necessarily  rest  in  art,  for  the  reason  that  art  is  the  authentic  ex- 
pression, in  satisfying  form,  of  experience;  experience  not  as  logically 
ordered  by  science,  but  as  directly  and  intuitively  presented  to  us  in  life. 
As  culture  rests,  in  essence,  on  the  harmonious  development  of  the  sense 
of  mastery  instinctively  sought  by  each  individual  soul,  this  can  only 
mean  that  art,  the  form  of  consciousness  in  which  the  impress  of  the  self 
is  most  direct,  least  hampered  by  outward  necessity,  is  above  all  other 
undertakings  of  the  human  spirit  bound  to  reflect  culture.  To  relate  our 
lives,  our  intuitions,  our  passing  moods  to  forms  of  expression  that  carry 
conviction  to  others  and  make  us  live  again  in  these  others  is  the  highest 
spiritual  satisfaction  we  know  of,  the  highest  welding  of  one's  individuality 
with  the  spirit  of  his  civilization.  Were  art  ever  really  perfect  in  ex- 
pression, it  would  indeed  be  immortal.  Even  the  greatest  art,  however, 
is  full  of  the  dross  of  conventionality,  of  the  particular  sophistications 
of  its  age.  As  these  change,  the  directness  of  expression  in  any  work  of  art 
tends  to  be  increasingly  felt  as  hampered  by  a  something  fixed  and  alien, 
until  it  gradually  falls  into  oblivion.  While  art  lives,  it  belongs  to  culture; 
in  the  degree  that  it  takes  on  the  frigidity  of  death,  it  becomes  of  interest 
only  to  the  study  of  civilization.  Thus  all  art  appreciation  (and  pro- 
duction, for  that  matter)  has  two  faces.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  face 
directed  to  civilization  is  so  often  confounded  with  that  which  is  fixed  on 
culture. 
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The  Geography  of  Culture 

An  oft-noted  peculiarity  of  the  development  of  culture  is  the  fact  that  it 
reaches  its  greatest  heights  in  comparatively  small,  autonomous  groups. 
In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  genuine  culture  ever  properly  belongs  to  more 
than  such  a  restricted  group,  a  group  between  the  members  of  which  there 
can  be  said  to  be  something  like  direct  intensive  spiritual  contact.  This 
direct  contact  is  enriched  by  the  common  cultural  heritage  on  which  the 
minds  of  all  are  fed;  it  is  rendered  swift  and  pregnant  by  the  thousands  of 
feelings  and  ideas  that  are  tacitly  assumed  and  that  constantly  glimmer 
in  the  background.  Such  small,  culturally  autonomous  groups  were  the 
Athens  of  the  Periclean  Age,  the  Rome  of  Augustus,  the  independent 
city-states  of  Italy  in  late  medieval  times,  the  London  of  Elizabethan 
days,  and  the  Paris  of  the  last  three  centuries.  It  is  customary  to  speak 
of  certain  of  these  groups  and  of  their  cultures  as  though  they  were 
identical  with,  or  represented,  widely  extended  groups  and  cultures.  To 
a  curiously  large  extent  such  usages  are  really  figures  of  speech,  substitu- 
tions of  a  part  for  the  whole.  It  is  astonishing,  for  instance,  how  much 
the  so-called  "history  of  French  literature"  is  really  the  history  of  literary 
activity  in  the  city  of  Paris.  True  enough,  a  narrowly  localized  culture 
may,  and  often  does,  spread  its  influence  far  beyond  its  properly  re- 
stricted sphere.  Sometimes  it  sets  the  pace  for  a  whole  nationality,  for 
a  far-flung  empire.  It  can  do  so,  however,  only  at  the  expense  of  diluting 
in  spirit  as  it  moves  away  from  its  home,  of  degenerating  into  an  imitative 
attitudinizing.  If  we  realized  more  keenly  what  the  rapid  spread  or  im- 
position of  a  culture  entails,  to  what  an  extent  it  conquers  by  crushing 
the  germs  of  healthier  autonomous  growths,  we  would  be  less  eager  to 
welcome  uniformizing  tendencies,  less  ready  to  think  of  them  as  pro- 
gressive in  character.  A  culture  may  well  be  quickened  from  without,  but 
its  supersession  by  another,  whether  superior  or  not,  is  no  cultural  gain. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  attended  by  a  political  gain  does  not  concern  us  here. 
That  is  why  the  deliberate  attempt  to  impose  a  culture  directly  and 
speedily,  no  matter  how  backed  by  good  will,  is  an  affront  to  the  human 
spirit.  When  such  an  attempt  is  backed,  not  by  good  will,  but  by  military 
ruthlessness,  it  is  the  greatest  conceivable  crime  against  the  human  spirit, 
it  is  the  very  denial  of  culture. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  must  turn  our  back  on  all  intemational- 
istic  tendencies  and  vegetate  forever  in  our  nationalisms?  Here  we  are 
confronted  by  the  prevalent  fallacy  that  internationalism  is  in  spirit 
opposed  to  the  intensive  development  of  autonomous  cultures.  The 
fallacy  proceeds  from  a  failure  to  realize  that  internationalism,  nation- 
alism, and  localism  are  forms  that  can  be  given  various  contents.  We 
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cannot  intelligently  discuss  internationalism  before  we  know  Avhat  it 
is  that  we  are  to  be  internationalistic  about.  Unfortunately  we  are  so 
obsessed  by  the  idea  of  subordinating  all  forms  of  human  association  to 
the  state  and  of  regarding  the  range  of  all  types  of  activity  as  contermi- 
nous with  political  boundaries,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  reconcile  the 
idea  of  a  local  or  restrictedly  national  autonomy  of  culture  with  a  purely 
political  state-sovereignty  and  with  an  economic-political  international- 
ism. 

No  one  can  see  clearly  what  is  destined  to  be  the  larger  outcome  of 
the  present  world  conflicts.  They  may  exacerbate  rather  than  allay  na- 
tional-political animosities  and  thus  tend  to  strengthen  the  prestige  of 
the  state.  But  this  deplorable  result  cannot  well  be  other  than  a  passing 
phase.  Even  now  it  is  evident  that  the  war  has,  in  more  ways  than  one, 
paved  the  way  for  an  economic  and,  as  a  corollary,  a  semi-political  in- 
ternationalism. All  those  spheres  of  activity  that  relate  to  the  satis- 
faction of  immediate  ends,  which,  from  the  vantage  point  that  we  have 
gained,  are  nothing  but  means,  will  tend  to  become  international  func- 
tions. However  the  internationalizing  processes  will  shape  themselves  in 
detail,  they  will  at  bottom  be  but  the  reflection  of  that  growing  im- 
patience of  the  human  spirit  with  the  preoccupation  with  direct  ends, 
which  I  spoke  of  before.  Such  transnational  problems  as  the  distribution 
of  economic  goods,  the  transportation  of  commodities,  the  control  of 
highways,  the  coinage,  and  numerous  others,  must  eventually  pass  into 
the  hands  of  international  organizations  for  the  simple  reason  that  men 
will  not  eternally  give  their  loyalty  to  the  uselessly  national  administra- 
tion of  functions  that  are  of  inherently  international  scope.  As  this 
international  scope  gets  to  be  thoroughly  realized,  our  present  infatua- 
tions with  national  prestige  in  the  ecnomic  sphere  will  show  themselves 
for  the  spiritual  imbecilities  that  they  are. 

All  this  has  much  to  do  with  the  eventual  development  of  culture. 
As  long  as  culture  is  looked  upon  as  a  decorative  appanage  of  large 
political  units,  one  can  plausibly  argue  that  its  preservation  is  bound  up 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  prestige  of  these  units.  But  genuine  culture 
is  inconceivable  except  on  the  basis  of  a  highly  individual  spiritual  con- 
sciousness, it  rarely  remains  healthy  and. subtle  when  spread  thin  over  an 
interminable  area,  and  in  its  higher  reaches  it  is  in  no  mood  to  submit  to 
economic  and  political  bonds.  Now  a  generalized  international  culture 
is  hardly  thinkable.  The  national-political  unit  tends  to  arrogate  culture 
to  itself  and  up  to  a  certain  point  it  succeeds  in  doing  so,  but  only  at  the 
price  of  serious  cultural  impoverishment  of  vast  portions  of  its  terrain.  If 
the  economic  and  political  integrity  of  these  large  state-controlled  units 
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becomes  gradually  undermined  by  the  growth  of  international  functions, 
their  cultural  raison  d'etre  must  also  tend  to  weaken.  Culture  must  then 
tend  with  ever  increasing  intensity  to  cling  to  relatively  small  social 
and  to  minor  political  units,  units  that  are  not  too  large  to  incorporate 
the  individuality  that  is  to  culture  as  the  very  breath  of  life.  Between 
these  two  processes,  the  integration  of  economic  and  political  forces 
into  a  world  sovereignty  and  the  disintegration  of  our  present  un- 
wieldy culture  units  into  small  units  whose  life  is  truly  virile  and  individ- 
ual, the  fetich  of  the  present  state,  with  its  uncontrolled  sovereignty, 
may  in  the  dim  future  be  trusted  to  melt  away.  The  political  state  of 
today  has  long  been  on  trial  and  has  been  found  wanting.  Our  national- 
political  units  are  too  small  for  peace,  to  large  for  safety.  They  are  too 
small  for  the  intelligent  solution  of  the  large  problems  in  the  sphere  of 
direct  ends;  they  are  too  large  for  the  fruitful  enrichment  of  the  remoter 
ends,  for  culture. 

It  is  in  the  New  World,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe,  that  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  a  geographically  widespread 
culture,  of  little  depth  or  individuality  to  begin  with,  is  manifest.  To 
find  substantially  the  same  cultural  manifestions,  material  and  spiritual, 
often  indeed  to  the  minutest  details,  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  is  saddening.  It  argues  a  shallowness  in  the  culture  itself  and  a 
readiness  to  imitation  in  its  bearers  that  is  not  reassuring.  Even  if  no 
definite  way  out  of  the  flat  cultural  morass  is  clearly  discernible  for  the 
present,  there  is  no  good  in  basking  forever  in  self-sufficiency.  It  can  only 
be  of  benefit  to  search  out  the  depths  of  our  hearts  and  to  find  wherein 
they  are  wanting.  If  we  exaggerate  our  weakness,  it  does  not  matter; 
better  chastening  than  self-glorification.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  ourselves  credit  for  essentially  quantitative  results  that  are  due 
rather  to  an  unusually  favoring  nature  and  to  a  favoring  set  of  economic 
conditions  than  to  anything  in  ourselves.  Our  victories  have  been  brilliant, 
but  they  have  also  too  often  been  barren  for  culture.  The  habit  of  playing 
with  loaded  dice  has  given  us  a  dangerous  attitude  of  passivity — danger- 
ous, that  is,  for  culture.  Stretching  back  opulently  in  our  easy  chairs,  we 
expect  great  cultural  things  to  happen  to  us.  We  have  wound  up  the 
machinery,  and  admirable  machinery  it  is;  it  is  "up  to  "  culture  to  come 
forth,  in  heavy  panoply.  The  minute  increment  of  individuality  which 
alone  makes  culture  in  the  self  and  eventually  builds  up  a  culture  in  the 
community  seems  somehow  overlooked.  Canned  culture  is  so  much  easier 
to  administer. 

Just  now  we  are  expecting  a  great  deal  from  the  European  war.  No 
doubt  the  war  and  its  aftermath  will  shake  us  out  of  some  part  of  our 
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smugness  and  let  in  a  few  invigorating  air  currents  of  cultural  influence, 
but,  if  we  are  not  careful,  these  influences  may  soon  harden  into  new 
standardizations  or  become  diluted  into  another  stock  of  imitative  atti- 
tudes and  reactions.  The  war  and  its  aftermath  cannot  be  a  sufficient 
cultural  cause,  they  are  at  best  but  another  set  of  favoring  conditions. 
We  need  not  be  too  much  astonished  if  a  Periclean  culture  does  not  some- 
how automatically  burst  into  bloom.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  get 
down  to  the  humble  task  of  exploring  the  depths  of  our  consciousness  and 
dragging  to  the  light  what  sincere  bits  of  reflected  experience  we  can  find. 
These  bits  will  not  always  be  beautiful,  they  will  not  always  be  pleasing, 
but  they  will  be  genuine.  And  then  we  can  build.  In  time,  in  plenty  of 
time — for  we  must  have  patience — a  genuine  culture — better  yet,  a 
series  of  linked  autonomous  cultures — will  grace  our  lives.  And  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  will  live  each  in  its  own  cultural  strength, 
not  squinting  from  one  to  another  to  see  which  gets  ahead  in  a  race  for 
external  values,  but  each  serenely  oblivious  of  its  rivals  because  growing  in 
a  soil  of  genuine  cultural  values. 


ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  SOCIOLOGY* 

Just  as  unlettered  and  primitive  peoples  have  an  economic  basis  of 
life  that,  however  simple  in  its  operation,  is  strictly  comparable  to  the 
economic  machinery  that  so  largely  orders  the  life  of  a  modern  civilized 
society;  and  just  as  they  have  attained  to  a  definite  system  of  religious 
beliefs  and  practices,  to  traditionally  conserved  modes  of  artistic  expres- 
sion, to  the  adequate  communication  of  thought  and  feeling  in  terms  of 
linguistic  symbols,  so  also  they  appear  everywhere  as  rather  clearly 
articulated  into  various  types  of  social  grouping.  No  human  assemblage 
living  a  life  in  conmion  has  ever  been  discovered  that  does  not  possess 
some  form  of  social  organization.  Nowhere  do  we  find  a  horde  in  which 
the  relation  between  its  individuals  is  completely  anarchic. 

The  sexual  promiscuity,  for  instance,  that  was  such  a  favorite  topic 
of  discussion  in  the  speculative  writings  of  the  earlier  anthropologists 
seems  to  be  confined  to  their  books.  Among  no  primitive  people  that  has 
been  adequately  studied  and  that  conforms  to  its  o\vn  traditional  patterns 
of  conduct  is  there  to  be  found  such  a  thing  as  an  unregulated  sexual 
commerce.  The  "license"  that  has  been  so  often  reported  is  either 
condemned  by  the  group  itself  as  a  transgression,  as  is  the  case  on  our 
own  level,  or  is  not  license  at  all,  but,  as  among  the  Todas  of  India  and 
a  great  many  Australian  tribes  that  are  organized  into  marriage  classes, 
is  an  institutionally  fixed  mode  of  behavior  that  flows  naturally  from  the 
division  of  the  group  into  smaller  units  between  only  certain  ones  of 
which  are  marital  relations  allowed.  Hence  "group  marriage,"  a  none  too 
frequent  phenomenon  at  best,  is  nowhere  an  index  of  social  anarchy. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  but  a  specialized  example  of  the  fixity  of  certain 
traditional  modes  of  social  classification  and  is  psychologically  not  at  all 
akin  to  the  promiscuity  of  theory  or  of  the  underground  life  of  civilized 
societies. 

If  it  be  objected  that  intermarrying  sub-groups  do,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  argue  a  certain  social  anarchy  because  they  disregard  the  natural 
distinctiveness  of  the  individual,  we  need  but  point  out  that  there  are 
many  other  intercrossing  modes  of  social  classification,  the  net  result 
of  which  is  to  carve  out  for  the  biological  individual  a  social  individuality 
while  securing  him  a  varied  social  participation.  Not  all  the  members 
of  the  same  marriage  class,  for  instance,  need  have  the  same  totemic 
affiliations;  nor  need  their  kinship  relations,  real  or  supposed,  toward 

*  W.  F.  Ogburn  and  A.  Goldenweiser,  eds.,  The  Social  Sciences  and  Their  Inter- 
relations (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1927),  chap.  9,  pp.  97-113. 
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the  other  members  of  the  tribe  be  quite  the  same;  nor  need  they,  whether 
as  hunters  or  as  votaries  in  ancestral  cults,  have  the  same  territorial 
associations;  nor  need  their  social  ranking,  based  perhaps  on  age  and 
on  generally  recognized  ability,  be  at  all  the  same;  the  mere  difference 
of  sex,  moreover,  has  important  social  consequences,  such  as  economic 
specialization,  general  inferiority  of  social  status  of  the  women,  and  fe- 
male exclusion  from  certain  ceremonial  activities.  The  details  vary, 
naturally,  from  tribe  to  tribe  and  from  one  geographical  province  to 
another. 

Primitive  Society:  The  Evolutionary  Bias 

All  this  is  merely  to  indicate  that  a  large  and  an  important  share  of 
anthropological  study  must  concern  itself  with  primitive  types  of  social 
organization. 1  There  is  such  a  thing  as  primitive  sociology,  and  the  sociol- 
ogist who  desires  a  proper  perspective  for  the  understanding  of  social 
relations  in  our  own  life  cannot  well  afford  to  ignore  the  primitive  data. 
This  is  well  understood  by  most  sociologists,  but  what  is  not  always  so 
clearly  understood  is  that  we  have  not  the  right  to  consider  primitive 
society  as  simply  a  bundle  of  suggestions  for  an  inferred  social  pre-history 
of  our  own  culture.  Under  the  powerful  eegis  of  the  biological  doctrine 
of  evolution  the  earlier,  classical  anthropologists  tacitly  assumed  that 
such  characteristic  features  of  primitive  life  as  totemism  or  matrilineal 
kinship  groups  or  group  marriage  might  be  assigned  definite  places  in 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  society  that  we  know  to-day. 

There  is  no  direct  historical  evidence,  for  instance,  that  the  early 
Teutonic  tribes  which  give  us  the  conventionally  assumed  starting  point 
for  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  had  ever  passed  through  a  stage  of  group 
marriage,  nor  is  the  evidence  for  a  totemistic  period  in  the  least  con- 
vincing, nor  can  we  honestly  say  that  we  are  driven  to  infer  an  older 
organization  into  matrilineal  clans  for  these  peoples.  Yet  so  convinced 

^  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a  systematic  survey  of  the  different 
kinds  of  primitive  social  units.  A  very  convenient  summary  is  given  by  Dr.  A. 
Goldenweiser  in  his  chapters  on  Society  in  Early  Civilization.  He  points  out  that 
these  units  depend  on  locality;  blood  relationship  (family,  in  its  narrow  sense; 
group  of  blood  relations,  as  roughly  defined  by  classificatory  systems  of  kinship 
terms ;  clan,  or  matrilineal  sib ;  gens,  or  patrilineal  sib ;  hereditary  moiety ;  maternal 
family,  as  defined  by  actual  descent  from  a  female  progenitor;  marriage  class); 
age;  generation;  sex;  and  function  (groups  defined  by  industries;  religious,  mili- 
tary, and  medical  societies;  units  defined  by  hereditary  privilege  or  wealth). 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  kinds  of  association  that  are  not  so  easy  to 
classify.  In  practice  a  good  many  overlappings  occur.  Thus,  a  clan  or  gens  may  at 
the  same  time  be  a  territorial  unit  or  it  may  exercise  a  predominant  influence  in  a 
village  in  which  other  clans  or  gentes  are  represented ;  a  religious  society  may  at  the 
same  time  be  an  age  group  or  a  sex  group;  a  particular  maternal  family,  as  among 
the  Iroquois,  may  be  the  social  unit  which  has  the  privilege  of  giving  the  clan  to 
which  it  belongs  its  chief;  and  so  on. 
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were  some  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  earlier  anthropologists  that  just 
such  social  phenomena  could  be  inferred  on  comparative  evidence  for 
the  cruder  peoples  as  a  whole,  and  so  clear  was  it  to  them  that  a  parallel 
evolutionary  sequence  of  social  usages  might  be  assumed  for  all  man- 
kind, that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  prehistoric  period  of 
Anglo-Saxon  culture  customs  and  social  classifications  that  were  familiar 
to  them  from  aboriginal  Australia  or  Africa  or  North  America.  They  were 
in  the  habit  of  looking  for  "survivals"  of  primitive  conditions  in  the  more 
advanced  levels,  and  they  were  rarely  unsuccessful  in  finding  them. 

Critique  of  Classical  Evolution 

The  more  critical  schools  of  anthropology  that  followed  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  in  either  weakening  or  demolishing  the  ingenious 
speculative  sequences  that  their  predecessors  had  constructed.  It  gradu- 
ally appeared  that  the  doctrine  of  social  stages  could  not  be  made  to 
fit  the  facts  laboriously  gathered  by  anthropological  research.  One  of  the 
favorite  dogmas  of  the  evolutionary  anthropologists  was  the  great  antiq- 
uity of  the  sib  (clan)  or  corporate  kinship  group.  The  earliest  form  of 
this  type  of  organization  was  believed  to  be  based  on  a  matrilineal  mode 
of  reckoning  descent.  Now  while  it  is  true  that  a  large  number  of  fairly 
primitive  tribes  are  organized  into  matrilineal  sibs,  such  as  many  of  the 
tribes  of  Australia,  it  proved  to  be  equally  true  that  other  tribes  no  whit 
their  superior  in  general  cultural  advance  counted  clan  (gens)  descent 
in  the  paternal  line. 

Thus,  if  we  consider  the  distribution  of  sib  institutions  in  aboriginal 
North  America,  it  is  not  in  the  least  obvious  that  the  buffalo-hunting 
Omaha  of  the  American  Plains,  organized  into  patrilineal  sibs  (gentes), 
were  culturally  superior  to,  or  represented  a  more  evolved  type  of  social 
organization  than,  say,  the  Haida  or  Tlingit  or  Tsimshian  of  the  west 
coast  of  British  Columbia  and  southern  Alaska,  who  possessed  an  ex- 
ceedingly complex  system  of  caste  and  privilege,  had  developed  a  very 
original  and  intricate  art  that  was  far  beyond  the  modest  advances  made 
by  any  of  the  tribes  of  the  Plains,  and  lived  as  fishermen  in  definitely 
localized  villages,  yet  whose  sibs  (clans)  were  of  the  matrilineal  type. 
Other  American  evidence  could  easily  be  adduced  to  prove  that  on  the 
whole  the  matrilineally  organized  tribes  represented  a  later  period  of 
cultural  development  than  the  patrilineal  ones,  whatever  might  be  the 
facts  in  aboriginal  Australia  or  Melanesia  or  other  quarters  of  the  prim- 
itive world.  It  was  remarkable,  for  instance,  that  the  confederated 
Iroquois  tribes  and  the  town-dwelling  Creeks  of  the  Gulf  region  and 
many  of  the  Pueblos  (for  example,  Zuni  and  Hopi)  of  the  Southwest, 
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all  three  agricultural  and  all  three  obviously  less  primitive  in  mode  of 
life  and  in  social  polity  than  our  Omaha  hunters,  were  classical  examples 
of  societies  based  on  the  matrilineal  clan.  Criticism  could  go  farther  and 
show  that  the  most  primitive  North  American  tribes,  like  the  Eskimo, 
the  Athabaskan  tribes  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley  and  the  interior  of 
Alaska,  and  the  acorn-eating  peoples  of  California,  were  not  organized 
into  sibs  at  all,  whether  of  the  matrilineal  or  the  patrilineal  type. 

Countless  other  examples  mght  be  enumerated,  all  tending  to  show  that 
it  was  vain  to  set  up  unilinear  schemes  of  social  evolution,  that  supposedly 
typical  forms  of  archaic  society  had  probably  never  developed  in  certain 
parts  of  the  globe  at  all,  and  that  in  any  event  the  sequence  of  forms 
need  not  everywhere  have  been  in  the  same  sense.  The  older  schematic 
evolution  thus  relapsed  into  the  proverbial  chaos  of  history.  It  became 
ever  clearer  that  the  culture  of  man  was  an  exceedingly  plastic  process 
and  that  he  had  developed  markedly  distinct  types  of  social  organiza- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  interestingly  convergent 
forms  that  could  not,  however,  be  explained  by  any  formula  of  evolu- 
tionary theory. 

At  first  blush  critical  anthropology  seems  to  have  demolished  the  use- 
fulness of  its  owTi  data  for  a  broader  sociology.  If  anthropology  could 
not  give  the  sociologist  a  clear  perspective  into  social  origins  and  the 
remoter  social  developments  that  were  consummated  before  the  dawn 
of  history,  of  what  serious  consequence  was  its  subject-matter  for  a 
general  theory  of  society?  Of  what  particular  importance  was  it  to  study 
such  social  oddities,  charming  or  picturesque  though  they  might  be,  as 
the  clan  totemism  or  the  clan  exogamy  of  Australian  blacks  or  American 
redskins?  It  is  true  that  anthropology  can  no  longer  claim  to  give  us  a 
simple  scaffolding  for  the  building  of  the  social  history  of  man,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  its  data  are  a  rubbish  heap  of  oddments.  It  may  be 
and  probably  is  true  that  anthropology  has  more  to  tell  us  than  ever 
before  of  the  nature  of  man's  social  behavior;  but  we  must  first  learn 
not  to  expect  its  teachings  to  satisfy  any  such  arbitrary  demands  as  were 
first  made  of  it. 

The  primary  error  of  the  classical  school  of  anthropology  was  (and 
of  much  anthropological  theory  still  is)  to  look  upon  primitive  man  as 
a  sort  of  prodromal  type  of  cultured  humanity.  Thus,  there  was  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  see  his  significance  not  in  terms  of  unfolding  cul- 
ture, with  endless  possibilities  for  intricate  development  along  specialized 
lines,  not  in  terms  of  place  and  of  environing  circumstance,  but  always 
in  terms  of  inferred  and  necessarily  distorted  time.  The  present  anthro- 
pological outlook  is  broader  and  far  less  formalized.  What  the  sociologist 
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may  hope  to  get  from  the  materials  of  social  anthropology  is  not  pre- 
digested  history,  or  rather  the  pseudo-history  that  called  itself  social 
evolution,  but  insight  into  the  essential  patterns  and  mechanisms  of  social 
behavior.  This  means,  among  other  things,  that  we  are  to  be  at  least  as 
much  interested  in  the  many  points  of  accord  between  primitive  and 
sophisticated  types  of  social  organization  as  in  their  sensational  differ- 
ences. 

The  Family  as  Primary  Social  Unit 

We  can  perhaps  best  illustrate  the  changing  point  of  view  by  a  brief 
reference  to  the  family.  The  earlier  anthropologists  were  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  importance  and  the  stability  of  the  family  in  modern  life. 
On  the  principle  that  everything  that  is  true  of  civilized  society  must 
have  evolved  from  something  very  different  or  even  opposed  in  primi- 
tive society,  the  theory  was  formulated  that  the  family  as  we  under- 
stand it  to-day  was  late  to  arrive  in  the  history  of  man,  that  the  most 
primitive  peoples  of  to-day  have  but  a  weak  sense  of  the  reality  of  the 
family,  and  that  the  precursor  of  this  social  institution  was  the  more  in- 
clusive sib  (clan).  Thus  the  family  appeared  as  a  gradually  evolved  and 
somewhat  idealized  substitute  of,  or  transfer  from,  a  more  cumbersome 
and  tyrannically  bound  group  of  kinsfolk. 

A  more  careful  study  of  the  facts  seems  to  indicate  that  the  family 
is  a  well-nigh  universal  social  unit,  that  it  is  the  nuclear  type  of  social 
organization  par  excellence.  So  far  from  a  study  of  clans,  gentes,  and 
other  types  of  enlarged  kinship  group  giving  us  the  clue  to  the  genesis 
of  the  family,  the  exact  opposite  is  true.  The  family,  with  its  maternal 
and  paternal  ties  and  its  carefully  elaborated  kinship  relations  and  kin- 
ship terminology,  is  the  one  social  pattern  into  which  man  has  ever  been 
born.  It  is  the  pattern  that  is  most  likely  to  serve  as  nucleus  for,  or  as 
model  of,  other  social  units.  We  can,  then,  understand  the  development 
of  sib  and  kindred  institutions  as  proliferations  of  the  universal  family 
image.  The  terminology  of  clan  affiliation  or  non-affiliation  is  simply  an 
extension  of  the  terminology  of  specific  familial  and  extra-familial  re- 
lationships. The  modern  family  represents  the  persistence  of  an  old 
social  pattern,  not  the  emergence  of  a  new  one.  Clan  and  gentile  or- 
ganizations blossomed  here  and  there  on  a  stem  that  is  still  living.  What 
is  distinctive  of  practically  all  primitive  societies  is  not  the  clan  or  gens 
or  moiety  as  such,  but  the  tremendous  emphasis  on  the  principle  of 
kinship.  One  of  the  indirect  consequences  of  this  emphasis  may  be  the 
gradual  overshadowing,  for  a  certain  period,  of  the  family  by  one  or  more 
of  its  derivatives. 
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Diffusion  and  Inferred  History 

Such  an  example  as  this  illustrates  the  value  of  anthropological  data  for 
the  fixing  of  formal  perspectives  in  social  phenomena.  Meanwhile,  if 
anthropology  no  longer  indulges  in  the  grand  panorama  of  generalized 
pre-history,  it  has  by  no  means  given  up  all  attempts  at  reconstructing 
the  history  of  primitive  socieites.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  more  inferen- 
tial history  being  built  out  of  the  descriptive  data  of  primitive  life  than 
ever  before;  but  it  is  not  a  pan-human  history,  finely  contemptuous  of 
geography  and  local  circumstance.  Social  institutions  are  no  longer  being 
studied  by  ethnologists  as  generalized  phenomena  in  an  ideal  scheme, 
with  the  specific  local  details  set  down  as  incidental  avatars  of  the  spirit. 
The  present  tendency  among  students  of  primitive  society  is  to  work  out 
the  details  of  any  given  institution  or  social  practice  for  a  selected  spot, 
then  to  study  its  geographical  distribution  or,  if  it  is  a  composite  of 
various  elements,  the  distribution  of  each  of  these  elements,  and  gradu- 
ally to  work  out  by  inferences  of  one  kind  and  another  a  bit  of  strictly 
localized  social  history.  The  greatest  importance  is  attached  to  the  dis- 
covery of  continuities  in  these  distributions,  which  are  felt  to  be  most 
intelligibly  explained  by  the  gradual  diffusion  of  a  given  social  feature 
from  one  starting  point. 

To-day  we  are  not  satisfied,  for  instance,  to  note  the  existence  of 
maternal  clans  among  the  Haida,  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  and  to 
compare  them,  say,  with  the  maternal  clans  of  the  Zuni  and  Hopi  in  the 
Southwest.  Nothing  can  be  done  with  these  isolated  facts.  Should  it 
appear  that  the  clans  of  the  two  areas  are  strikingly  similar  in  the  details 
of  their  structure  and  functioning  and  that  the  areas  are  connected  by 
a  continuous  series  of  intermediate  tribes  possessing  maternal  clans, 
there  would  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Haida  and  Zuni-Hopi 
organizations  are  derivatives  of  a  single  historical  process.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  clan  organizations  are  very  different  and  the  clan  areas 
are  separated  by  a  vast  territory  occupied  by  clanless  tribes.  The 
American  ethnologist  concludes  that  the  general  similarity  in  the  social 
structures  of  the  separated  areas  is  not  due  to  a  commn  history  but  to  a 
formal  convergence;  he  has  no  notion  that  the  antecedents  of  clan  de- 
velopment were  necessarily  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Haida  clan  system  is  strikingly  similar  in  structure,  type  of  localiza- 
tion, toteraic  associations,  privileges,  and  functions  to  the  clan  systems 
of  a  large  number  of  neighboring  tribes  (Tlingit,  Nass  River,  Tsimshian, 
Bella  Bella,  Kitamat),  so  that  one  is  irresistibly  led  to  believe  that  the 
social  system  arose  only  once  in  this  area  and  that  it  was  gradually 
assimilated  by  peoples  to  whom  it  was  originally  foreign. 
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Analogous  cases  of  the  diffusion  of  social  features  over  large  and  con- 
tinuous but  strictly  limited  areas  can  be  cited  without  end  (for  example, 
Australian  maternal  clans;  Australian  marriage  classes;  men's  clubs  in 
Melanesia;  age  societies  in  the  North  American  Plains;  caste  institutions 
in  India),  and  in  nearly  all  of  these  cases  one  may  legitimately  infer  that 
their  spread  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  imitation  of  a  pattern  that  was 
restricted  in  the  first  place  to  a  very  small  area. 

The  Reality  of  Parallel  Socl^.l  Developments 

The  recent  tendency  has  been  to  emphasize  diffusion  and  historical 
inferences  from  the  facts  of  diffusion  at  the  expense  of  convergences  in 
social  structure,  certain  extremists  even  going  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  latter.  It  is  important  for  students  of  the  structural 
variations  and  the  history  of  society  to  realize  the  important  part  that 
the  borrowing  of  social  patterns  has  played  at  all  times  and  on  all  levels 
of  culture;  but  the  reality  and  the  significance  of  formal  parallelisms 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  At  present  anthropologists  are  timid  about 
the  intensive,  non-historical  study  of  typical  social  forms.  The  "evo- 
lutionary" fallacies  are  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  and  the  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  any  one  of  a  variety  of  facile  "psychological"  modes  of  interpre- 
tation is  too  obvious.  But  anthropology  cannot  long  continue  to  ignore 
such  stupendous  facts  as  the  independent  development  of  sibs  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  the  widespread  tendency  toward  the  rise  of 
religious  or  ceremonial  societies,  the  rise  of  occupational  castes,  the 
attachment  of  differentiating  symbols  to  social  units,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Such  classes  of  social  phenomena  are  too  persistent  to  be  with- 
out deep  significance.  It  is  fair  to  surmise  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  from 
their  consideration  that  the  sociologist  will  have  the  most  to  learn. 

Few  anthropologists  have  probed  deeply  into  these  problems.  Hasty 
correlations  between  various  types  of  social  phenomena  have  been 
made  in  plenty,  such  as  Rivers 's  brilliant  and  unconvincing  attempt  to 
derive  systems  of  kinship  terminology  from  supposedly  fundamental 
forms  of  social  organization;  but  the  true  unraveling  of  the  basic  and 
largely  unconscious  concepts  or  images  that  underlie  social  forms  has 
hardly  been  begun.  Hence  the  anthropologist  is  in  the  curious  position 
of  dealing  with  impressive  masses  of  material  and  with  a  great  number  of 
striking  homologies,  not  necessarily  due  to  historical  contact,  that  he  is 
quite  certain  have  far-reaching  significance,  but  the  nature  of  whose 
significance  he  is  not  prepared  to  state.  Interpretative  anthropology  is 
under  a  cloud,  but  the  data  of  primitive  society  need  interpretation  none 
the  less.  The  historical  explanations  now  in  vogue,  often  exceedingly 
dubious  at  best,  are  little  more  than  a  clearing  of  the  ground  toward  a 
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social  interpretation;  they  are  not  the  interpretation  itself.  We  can 
only  glance  at  a  few  of  those  formal  convergences  or  underlying  tendencies 
in  primitive  social  organization  which  we  believe  to  be  of  common  interest 
to  anthropology,  to  sociology,  and  to  a  social  psychology  of  form  which 
has  hardly  been  more  than  adumbrated. 

The  Kinship  "Image" 

It  has  frequently  been  noted  that  the  kinship  principle  tends  to  take 
precedence  in  primitive  life  over  other  principles  of  social  classification. 
A  good  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  West  Coast  tribes  of  Canada. 
Here  the  integrity  of  the  local  group,  the  village,  with  a  recognized  head 
chief,  is  pretty  solidly  established.  Nevertheless  we  are  constantly  hearing 
in  the  legends  of  a  particular  family  or  clan,  if  feeling  itself  aggrieved  for 
one  reason  or  another,  moving  off  with  its  house  boards  and  canoes  either 
to  found  a  new  village  or  to  join  its  kinsmen  in  an  old  one.  There  is  also 
direct  historical  evidence  to  show  that  the  clan  or  family  constitutions  of 
the  villages  were  being  reassorted  from  time  to  time  because  of  the  great 
inner  coherence  and  the  relative  mobility  of  the  kinship  groups  Among  the 
Nagas  of  Assam  the  villages  as  such  had  little  of  the  spirit  of  community 
and  mutual  helpfulness,  but  were  split  up  into  potentially  hostile  clans 
which  lived  apart  from  one  another  and  were  constantly  on  guard  against 
attack  from  fellow  villagers  Here  the  feeling  of  kinship  solidarity,  stimu- 
lated, it  is  true,  by  ceremonial  ideas  with  regard  to  feuds  and  head- 
hunting, actually  turned  the  village  into  a  congeries  of  beleaguered 
camps.  The  significance  of  such  facts  is  that  they  show  with  dramatic 
clarity  how  a  potent  social  pattern  may  fly  in  the  face  of  reason,  of 
mutual  advantage,  and  even  of  economic  necessity. 

The  application  to  modern  conditions  is  obvious  enough.  The  ideology 
which  prevents  a  Haida  clan  from  subordinating  its  petty  pride  to  the 
general  good  of  the  village  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  to-day 
prevents  a  nation  from  allowing  a  transnational  economic  unit,  say  the 
silk  industry,  from  functioning  smoothly.  In  each  case  a  social  group- 
pattern — or  formal  "image,"  in  psychological  terms  (clan;  nation) — 
so  dominates  feeling  that  services  which  would  naturally  flow  in  the 
grooves  of  quite  other  intercrossing  or  more  inclusive  group-patterns 
(mutual  defense  in  the  village;  effective  production  and  distribution  of 
a  class  of  goods  by  those  actively  engaged  in  handling  it)  must  suffer 
appreciable  damage. 

Function  and  Form  in  Sociology 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  functional  nature  of  social  groups. 
Our  modem  tendency  is  to  see  most  associations  of  human  beings  in 
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terms  of  function.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  boards  of  trade,  labor  unions, 
scientific  societies,  municipaUties,  political  parties,  and  thousands  of 
other  types  of  social  organization  are  most  easily  explained  as  resulting 
from  the  efforts  of  like-minded  or  similarly  interested  individuals  to 
compass  certain  ends.  As  we  go  back  to  the  types  of  organization  which 
we  know  to  be  more  deeply  rooted  in  our  historic  past,  such  as  the  family, 
the  nationality,  and  the  political  state,  we  find  that  their  function  is  far 
less  obvious.  It  is  either  all  but  absent  from  consciousness,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  family,  or  inextricably  intertwined  with  sentiments  and 
loyalties  that  are  not  explicable  by  the  mere  function,  real  or  supposed,  of 
the  social  unit.  The  state  might  be  defined  in  purely  territorial  and 
functional  terms,  but  political  history  is  little  more  than  an  elaborate 
proof  that  the  state  as  we  have  actually  known  it  refuses  either  to  "stay 
put"  or  to  "stick  to  business."  However,  it  is  evident  that  the  modern 
state  has  tended  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  a  clearer  functional 
definition,  by  way  both  of  restriction  and  of  extension.  The  dynastic  and 
religious  entanglements,  for  instance,  which  were  at  one  time  considered 
inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a  state,  have  loosened  or  disappeared. 
Even  the  family,  the  most  archaic  and  perhaps  the  most  stubborn  of 
all  social  units,  is  beginning  to  have  its  cohesiveness  and  its  compulsions 
questioned  by  the  intercrossing  of  functional  units  that  lie  outside  of  it- 
self. 

When  we  compare  primitive  society  with  our  own,  we  are  at  once  im- 
pressed by  the  lesser  importance  of  function  as  a  determinant  of  organiza- 
tion. Functional  groupings  there  are,  of  course,  but  they  are  subsidiary, 
as  a  rule,  to  kinship,  territorial,  and  status  groups.  There  is  a  very  def- 
inite tendency  for  communal  activities  of  all  sorts  to  socialize  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  these  groups.  Thus,  among  the  West  Coast  Indians,  mem- 
bership in  the  ceremonial  or  secret  socities,  while  theoretically  dependent 
upon  the  acquirement  of  power  from  the  initiating  guardian  spirits,  is 
in  reality  largely  a  matter  of  privilege  inhering  in  certain  lines  of  descent. 
The  Kwakiutl  Cannibal  Society,  for  instance,  is  not  a  spontaneous  asso- 
ciation of  such  men  and  women  as  possess  unusual  psychic  suggestibility, 
but  is  composed  of  individuals  who  have  family  traditions  entitling  them 
to  dance  the  Cannibal  dance  and  to  perform  the  rituals  of  the  Society. 
Among  the  Pueblo  Indians  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  priest- 
hood of  important  religious  fraternities  to  be  recruited  from  particular 
clans.  Among  the  Plains  tribes  the  policing  of  the  camp  during  the  annual 
buffalo  hunt  was  entrusted  not  to  a  group  expressly  constituted  for  the 
purpose  but  to  a  series  of  graded  age  societies,  each  serving  in  turn,  as 
among  the  Arapaho,  to  the  sibs,  as  among  the  Omaha,  or  to  some  other 
set  of  social  units  that  had  other  grounds  for  existence. 
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We  must  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  facts  such  as 
these,  for  undoubtedly  there  is  much  intercrossing  in  primitive  society  of 
the  various  types  of  social  organization;  yet  it  remains  true  that,  by  and 
large,  function  tends  to  wait  on  alien  principles,  particularly  kinship. 
In  course  of  time,  as  numbers  grow  and  pursuits  become  moro  specialized, 
the  functional  groups  intercross  more  freely  with  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  status  groups.  Finally,  with  the  growing  complexity  of  the  mech- 
anism of  life  the  concept  of  the  purpose  of  a  given  group  forces  itself 
upon  the  social  consciousness,  and  if  this  purpose  is  felt  to  be  compelling 
enough,  the  group  that  it  unifies  may  reduce  to  a  secondary  position 
social  units  built  on  other  principles.  Thus,  the  clan  tends  to  atrophy  with 
the  growth  of  political  institutions,  precisely  as  to-day  state  autonomy 
is  beginning  to  weaken  in  the  face  of  transnational  functions. 

Yet  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  gradual  unfolding  of  social  pat- 
terning tends  indefinitely  to  be  controlled  by  function.  The  pragmatic 
temper  of  present-day  thinking  makes  such  as  assumption  seem  natural. 
Both  anthropology  and  history  seem  to  show,  however,  that  any  kind  of 
social  grouping,  once  established,  tends  to  persist,  and  that  it  has  a  life 
only  partly  conditioned  by  its  function,  which  may  be  changed  from  age 
to  age  and  from  place  to  place.  Certainly  anthropology  has  few  more 
impressive  hints  for  sociological  theory  than  the  functional  equivalence 
of  different  types  of  social  units. 

Among  the  Indians  of  the  Plains,  whether  organized  into  sibs  or  merely 
into  territorial  bands,  the  decoration  of  articles  of  clothing,  in  so  far  as  it 
does  not  involve  a  symbolic  reference  to  a  vision,  in  which  case  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  intimate  personal  concern,  is  neither  vested  in  partic- 
ular women  nor  differentiated  according  to  sib  or  territorial  units.  The 
vast  majority  of  decorative  motives  are  at  the  free  disposal  of  all  the  wo- 
men of  the  tribe.  There  is  evidence  that  in  certain  of  the  Plains  tribes 
the  women  had  developed  industrial  guilds  or  sororities  for  the  learning  of 
moccasin  techniques  and  similar  items,  but  if  these  sex-functional  groups 
specialized  in  any  way  in  the  use  of  particular  designs,  it  would  only 
emphasize  the  point  that  the  decoration  of  clothing  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  basic  organization  of  the  tribe.  The  facts  read  quite  differently 
for  such  West  Coast  tribes  as  the  Haida  and  Tsimshian.  Here,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  clans  had  mythological  crests  and  to  the  further  fact 
that  these  crests  were  often  represented  ou  articles  of  clothing  in  highly 
conventionalized  form,  artistic  expression  was  necessarily  intertwined 
with  social  organization.  The  representation  of  a  conventionalized  beaver 
or  killer-whale  on  a  hat  or  dancing  apron  thus  actually  becomes  a  clan 
privilege.  It  helps  to  define  or  objectify  the  clan  by  so  much. 

Another  example  of  an  identical  or  similar  function  applied  to  different 
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social  units  is  afforded  by  the  ceremonial  playing  of  lacrosse  among 
several  eastern  tribes  of  the  North  American  aborigines.  Both  the  Iro- 
quois and  the  Yuchi,  of  the  Southeastern  area,  were  organized  into 
clans  (matrilineal  sibs),  but  while  the  Iroquois  pitted  their  two  phratries, 
or  clan  aggregations,  against  each  other,  among  the  Yuchi  the  game  was 
not  a  clan  or  phratric  function  at  all  but  was  played  by  the  two  great 
status  groups,  "Chiefs"  and  "Warriors,"  membership  in  which  depended 
on  patrilineal,  not  matrilineal,  descent. 

The  Transfer  of  Social  Patterns 

Such  instances  are  not  exceptions  or  oddities.  They  may  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  Any  student  who  has  worked  through  a  considerable  body 
of  material  of  this  kind  is  left  with  a  very  lively  sense  of  the  reality  of 
types  of  organization  to  which  no  absolutely  constant  functions  can  be 
assigned.  Moreover,  the  suspicion  arises  that  many  social  units  that  now 
seem  to  be  very  clearly  defined  by  their  function  may  have  had  their 
origin  in  patterns  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  reinterpreted  beyond  rec- 
ognition. A  very  interesting  problem  arises — that  of  the  possible  trans- 
fer of  a  psychological  attitude  or  mode  of  procedure  which  is  proper  to 
one  type  of  social  unit  to  another  type  of  unit  in  which  the  attitude  or 
procedure  is  not  so  clearly  relevant.  Undoubtedly  such  transfers  have 
often  taken  place  both  on  primitive  and  on  sophisticated  levels. 

A  striking  example  of  the  transfer  of  a  "pattern  of  feeling"  to  a  social 
function  to  which  it  is  glaringly  inapphcable  is  the  following,  again 
quoted  from  the  West  Coast  Indians;  The  psychic  peculiarity  that  leads 
certain  men  and  women  to  become  shamans  ("medicine-men"  and  "medi- 
cine-women") is  so  individual  that  shamanism  shows  nearly  everyAvhere  a 
marked  tendency  to  resist  grooving  in  the  social  patterns  of  the  tribe. 
Personal  ability  or  susceptibility  counts  far  more  than  conventional  status. 
Nevertheless,  so  powerful  is  the  concept  of  rank  and  of  the  family  in- 
heritance of  privilege  of  every  conceivable  type  among  the  West  Coast 
people  that  certain  tribes  of  this  area,  such  as  the  Tlingit  and  Nootka, 
have  actually  made  of  shamanistic  power  an  inheritable  privilege.  In 
actual  practice,  of  course,  theory  has  to  yield  to  compromise.  Among 
the  Nootka,  for  instance,  certain  shamanistic  offices  are  supposed  to  be 
performed  by  those  who  have  an  inherited  right  to  them.  Actually, 
however,  these  offices  necessitate  the  possession  of  supernatural  power 
that  the  incumbent  may  not  happen  to  possess.  He  is  therefore  driven  to 
the  device  of  deputing  the  exercise  of  his  office  to  a  real  shaman  whom  he 
pays  for  his  services  but  who  does  not  acquire  the  titular  right  to  the 
oflBce  in  question.  The  psychology  of  this  procedure  is  of  course  very 
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similar  to  the  more  sophisticated  procedure  of  rubber-stamping  docu- 
ments in  the  name  of  a  king  who  is  profundly  ignorant  of  their  contents. 

A  very  instructive  example  of  pattern  transfer  on  a  high  level  of  cul- 
ture is  the  complex  organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Here 
we  have  a  bureaucratic  system  that  neither  expresses  the  personal  psy- 
chology of  snobbery  and  place-hunting  nor  can  be  seriously  explained  as 
due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  religious  spirit  which  the  organization  serves. 
There  is,  of  course,  reason  to  believe  that  this  organization  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  carry-over  of  the  complex  structure  of  Roman  civil  administra- 
tion. That  the  Jews  and  the  evangelical  Protestant  sects  have  a  far 
looser  type  of  church  organization  does  not  prove  that  they  are,  as 
individuals,  more  immediately  swayed  by  the  demands  of  religion.  All 
that  one  has  a  right  to  conclude  is  that  in  their  case  religion  has  socialized 
itself  on  a  less  tightly  knit  pattern,  a  pattern  that  was  more  nearly  con- 
gruent with  other  habits  of  their  social  life. 

Nor  can  there  be  a  serious  doubt  that  some  of  our  current  attitudes  to- 
ward social  units  are  better  suited  to  earlier  types  of  organization  than 
to  the  social  units  as  they  actually  function  to-day.  A  dispassionate 
analysis  of  the  contemporary  state  and  full  realization  of  the  extent  to 
which  its  well-being  depends  upon  international  understandings  would 
probably  show  that  the  average  individual  views  it  with  a  more  profund 
emotion  than  the  facts  warrant.  To  the  state,  in  other  words,  are  carried 
over  feelings  that  seem  far  more  appropriate  for  more  nearly  autonomous 
social  bodies,  such  as  the  tribe  or  the  self-supporting  nationality.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  maintain  that  a  too  passionate  state  loyalty  may  hinder 
the  social  functioning  of  her  beloved  son.  It  is  difficult  to  view  social 
and  political  problems  of  practical  importance  with  a  cool  eye.  One  of  the 
most  subtle  and  enlightening  of  the  fruits  of  anthropological  research  is 
an  understanding  of  the  very  considerable  degree  to  which  the  concepts 
of  social  pattern,  function,  and  associated  mental  attitude  are  independ- 
ently variable.  In  this  thought  lies  the  germ  of  a  social  philosophy  of 
values  and  transfers  that  joins  hands  in  a  very  suggestive  way  with  such 
psychoanalytic  concepts  as  the  "image"  and  the  transfer  of  emotion. 

Rhythmic  Configurations  in  Society 

Modern  psychology  is  destined  to  aid  us  in  our  understanding  of  social 
phenomena  by  its  emphasis  on  the  projection  of  formal  or  rhythmic 
configurations  of  the  psyche  and  on  the  concrete  symbolization  of  values 
and  social  relations.  We  can  do  no  more  than  suggest  here  that  both  of 
these  kinds  of  mental  functioning  are  plentifully  illustrated  in  primitive 
society,  and  that  for  this  reason  anthropology  can  do  much  to  give  their 
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consideration  an  adequate  place  in  sociological  theory.  They  are  just  as 
truly  operative  in  our  more  sophisticated  culture,  but  they  seem  here  to 
be  prevented  from  a  clear-cut  expression  along  the  lines  of  social  organi- 
zation by  the  interference  of  more  conscious,  rational  processes  and  by 
the  leveling  and  destructive  influence  of  a  growing  consciousness  of  pur- 
pose. 

The  projection  in  social  behavior  of  an  innate  sense  of  form  is  an  in- 
tuitive process  and  is  merely  a  special  phase  of  that  mental  functioning 
that  finds  its  clearest  voice  in  mathematics  and  its  most  nearly  pure 
aesthetic  embodiment  in  plastic  and  musical  design.  Now  it  has  often 
been  observed  how  neatly  and  symmetrically  many  primitive  societies 
arrange  their  social  units  and  with  how  perfect,  not  to  say  pedantic, 
parallelism  functions  are  distributed  among  these  units.  An  Iroquois  or 
Pueblo  or  Haida  or  Australian  clan  is  closely  patterned  on  the  other  clans, 
but  its  distinctive  content  of  behavior  is  never  identical  with  that  of 
any  of  these.  Then,  too,  we  find  significantly  often  a  tendency  to  exteri- 
orize the  feeling  for  social  design  in  space  or  time.  The  Omaha  clans  or 
Blaclcfoot  bands,  for  instance,  took  up  definite  position  in  the  camp  circle; 
the  septs  of  a  Nootka  or  Kwakiutl  tribe  were  ranked  in  a  certain  order 
and  seated  according  to  definite  rule  in  ceremonial  gatherings;  each  of 
the  Hopi  clans  was  referred  to  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points;  the  Arapaho 
age  societies  were  graded  in  a  temporal  series  and  took  their  turn  from 
year  to  year  in  policing  the  camp:  among  some  of  the  Western  Bantu 
tribes  of  Africa  the  year  was  divided  into  segments  correlated  with 
territorial  groupings.  The  significance  of  such  social  phenomena  as  these, 
which  could  easily  be  multiplied,  is  probably  far  greater  than  has 
generally  been  assumed.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  tendency  to  rhythmic 
expression  is  their  only  determinant,  but  it  is  certainly  a  powerful  under- 
lying factor  in  the  development  of  all  social  parallelisms  and  symmetries. 

Symbolic  Associations 

The  importance  of  symbolical  associations  with  social  groupings  is  well 
known.  Party  slogans,  national  flags,  and  lodge  emblems  and  regalia  to- 
day can  give  only  a  diluted  idea  of  what  power  is  possessed  by  the  social 
symbol  in  primitive  life.  The  best-known  example  of  the  socialization  of 
symbols  among  primitive  people  is  of  course  that  complicated,  in- 
definitely varied,  and  enormously  distributed  class  of  phenomena  that  is 
conveniently  termed  totemism.  The  central  importance  of  totemism  lies 
not  such  much  in  a  mystic  identification  of  the  individual  or  group  with 
an  animal,  a  plant,  or  other  classes  of  objects  held  in  religious  regard 
(such  identifications  are  be  no  means  uncommon  in  primitive  cultures, 
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but  are  not  necessary  to,  or  even  typical  of,  totemism)  as  in  the  clustering 
of  all  kinds  of  values  that  pertain  to  a  social  unit  around  a  concrete  sym- 
bol. This  symbol  becomes  surcharged  with  emotional  significance  not 
because  of  what  it  merely  is  or  is  thought  to  be  in  rational  terms,  but 
because  of  all  the  vital  experiences,  inherited  and  personal,  that  it  stands 
for.  Totemism  is,  on  the  plane  of  primitive  sociology,  very  much  the  same 
kind  of  psychological  phenomenon  as  the  identification  in  the  mind  of 
the  devout  Christian  of  the  cross  with  a  significant  system  of  religious 
practices,  beliefs,  and  emotions. 

When  a  Haida  Indian  is  a  member  of  a  clan  that  possesses,  say,  the 
Killer-whale  crest,  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  function  in  any  social 
way  without  being  involved  in  an  explicit  or  implicit  reference  to  the 
Killer-whale  crest  or  some  other  crest  or  crests  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. He  cannot  be  born,  become  of  age,  be  married,  give  feasts,  be 
invited  to  a  feast,  take  or  give  a  name,  decorate  his  belongings,  or  die  as 
a  mere  individual,  but  always  as  one  who  shares  in  the  traditions  and 
usages  that  go  with  the  Killer-whale  or  associated  crests.  Hence  the 
social  symbol  is  not  in  any  sense  a  mere  tag;  it  is  a  traditional  index  of 
the  fullness  of  life  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  spirit  which  transcends 
the  death  of  the  individual.  The  symbol  is  operative  in  a  great  many 
types  of  social  behavior,  totemism  being  merely  one  of  its  most  articulate 
group  expressions.  The  symbol  as  unconscious  evaluator  of  individual 
experience  has  been  much  discussed  in  recent  years.  It  needs  no  labored 
argument  to  suggest  how  much  light  anthropology  may  throw  on  the 
social  psychology  of  the  symbol. 


THE  MEANING  OF  RELIGION* 

A  VERY  USEFUL  distinction  can  be  made  between  "a  religion"  and  "re- 
ligion." The  former  appears  only  in  a  highly  developed  society  in  which 
religious  behavior  has  been  organized  by  tradition;  the  latter  is  universal. 

The  ordinary  conception  of  a  religion  includes  the  notions  of  a  self- 
conscious  "church,"  of  religious  officers  whose  functions  are  clearly  de- 
fined by  custom  and  who  typically  engage  in  no  other  type  of  economic 
activity,  and  of  carefully  guarded  rituals  which  are  the  symbolic  ex- 
pression of  the  life  of  the  church.  Generally,  too,  such  a  religion  is  in- 
vested with  a  certain  authority  by  a  canonical  tradition  which  has  grown 
up  around  a  body  of  sacred  texts,  supposed  to  have  been  revealed  by  God 
or  to  have  been  faithfully  set  down  by  the  founder  of  the  religion  or  by 
followers  of  His  who  have  heard  the  sacred  words  from  His  own  lips. 

If  we  leave  the  more  sophisticated  peoples  and  study  the  social  habits 
of  primitive  and  barbaric  folk,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
discover  religious  institutions  that  are  as  highly  formalized  as  those  that 
go  under  the  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or  of  Judaism.  Yet 
religion  in  some  sense  is  everywhere  present.  It  seems  to  be  as  universal  as 
speech  itself  and  the  use  of  material  tools.  It  is  difficult  to  apply  a  single 
one  of  the  criteria  which  are  ordinarily  used  to  define  a  religion  to  the 
religious  behavior  of  primitive  peoples,  yet  neither  the  absence  of  specific 
religious  officers  nor  the  lack  of  authoritative  religious  texts  nor  any 
other  conventional  lack  can  seriously  mislead  the  student  into  denying 
them  true  religion.  Ethnologists  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  religious 
behavior  to  the  very  simplest  of  known  societies.  So  much  of  a  common- 
place, indeed,  is  this  assumption  of  the  presence  of  religion  in  every 
known  community — barring  none,  not  even  those  that  flaunt  the  banner 
of  atheism — that  one  needs  to  reaffirm  and  justify  the  assumption. 

How  are  we  to  define  religion?  Can  we  get  behind  priests  and  prayers 
and  gods  and  rituals  and  discover  a  formula  that  is  not  too  broad  to  be 
meaningless  nor  so  specific  as  to  raise  futile  questions  of  exclusion  or  in- 
clusion? I  believe  it  is  possible  to  do  this  if  we  ignore  for  a  moment  the 
special  forms  of  behavior  deemed  religious  and  attend  to  the  essential 
meaning  and  function  of  such  behavior.  Religion  is  precisely  one  of  those 
words  that  belong  to  the  more  intuitive  portion  of  our  vocabulary.  We  can 
often  apply  it  safely  and  unexpectedly  without  the  slightest  concern  for 

*  The  American  Mercury ,  15  (1928) :  72-79,  published  also  under  title  "Religions 
and  Religious  Phenomena,"  in  Baker  Brownel!,ed.,  Religious  Life  (New  York,  Van 
Nostrand,  1929),  pp.  11-33. 
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whether  the  individual  or  group  termed  religious  is  priest-ridden  or  not, 
is  addicted  to  prayer  or  not,  or  believes  or  does  not  believe  in  a  god. 
Almost  unconsciously  the  terra  has  come  to  have  for  most  of  us  a  certain 
connotation  of  personality.  Some  individuals  are  religious  and  others  are 
not,  and  all  societies  have  religion  in  the  sense  that  they  provide  the 
naturally  religions  person  with  certain  ready-made  symbols  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  religious  need. 

The  formula  that  I  would  venture  to  suggest  is  simply  this:  Religion 
is  man's  never-ceasing  attempt  to  discover  a  road  to  spiritual  serenity 
across  the  perplexities  and  dangers  of  daily  life.  How  this  serenity  is 
obtained  is  a  matter  of  infinitely  varied  detail.  Where  the  need  for  such 
serenity  is  passionately  felt,  we  have  religious  yearning;  where  it  is  absent, 
religious  behavior  is  no  more  than  socially  sanctioned  form  or  an  aesthetic 
blend  of  belief  and  gesture.  In  practice  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  disconnect 
religious  sentiment  from  formal  religious  conduct,  but  it  is  worth  di- 
vorcing the  two  in  order  that  we  may  insist  all  the  more  clearly  on  the 
reality  of  the  sentiment. 

What  constitutes  spiritual  serenity  must  be  answered  afresh  for  every 
culture  and  for  every  community — in  the  last  analysis,  for  every  individ- 
ual. Culture  defines  for  every  society  the  world  in  which  it  lives,  hence 
we  can  expect  no  more  of  any  religion  than  that  it  awaken  and  overcome 
the  feeling  of  danger,  of  individual  helplessness,  that  is  proper  to  that 
particular  world.  The  ultimate  problems  of  an  Ojibwa  Indian  are  differ- 
ent as  to  content  from  those  of  the  educated  devotee  of  modern  science, 
but  with  each  of  them  religion  means  the  haunting  realization  of  ul- 
timate powerlessness  in  an  inscrutable  world,  and  the  unquestioning  and 
thoroughly  irrational  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  gaining  mystic 
security  by  somehow  identifying  oneself  with  what  can  never  be  known. 
Religion  is  omnipresent  fear  and  a  vast  humility  paradoxically  turned 
into  bedrock  security,  for  once  the  fear  is  imaginatively  taken  to  one's 
heart  and  the  humility  confessed  for  good  and  all,  the  triumph  of  human 
consciousness  is  assured.  There  can  be  neither  fear  nor  humiliation  for 
deeply  religious  natures,  for  they  have  intuitively  experienced  both  of 
these  emotions  in  advance  of  the  declared  hostility  of  an  overwhelming 
world,  coldly  indifferent  to  human  desire. 

Religion  of  such  purity  as  I  have  defined  it  is  hard  to  discover.  That 
does  not  matter;  it  is  the  pursuit,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  ultimate 
serenity  following  total  and  necessary  defeat  that  constitutes  the  core  of 
religion.  It  has  often  allied  itself  with  art  and  science,  and  art  at  least 
has  gained  from  the  alliance,  but  in  crucial  situations  religion  has  always 
shown  itself  indifferent  to  both.  Religion  seeks  neither  the  objective  en- 
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lightenment  of  science  nor  the  strange  equilibrium,  the  sensuous  harmony, 
of  esthetic  experience.  It  aims  at  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  im- 
pulsive conquest  of  reality,  and  it  can  use  science  and  art  as  little  more 
than  stepping  stones  toward  the  attainment  of  its  own  serenity.  The 
mind  that  is  intellectualist  through  and  through  is  necessarily  baffled 
by  religion,  and  in  the  attempt  to  explain  it  makes  little  more  of  it  than 
a  blind  and  chaotic  science. 

Whether  or  not  the  spirit  of  religion  is  reconcilable  with  that  of  art 
does  not  concern  us.  Human  nature  is  infinitely  complex  and  every  type 
of  reconciliation  of  opposites  seems  possible,  but  it  must  be  insisted  that 
the  nucleus  of  religious  feeling  is  by  no  means  identical  with  aesthetic 
emotion.  The  serenity  of  art  seems  of  an  utterly  different  nature  from 
that  of  religion.  Art  creates  a  feeling  of  wholeness  precipitating  the  flux  of 
things  into  tangible  forms,  beautiful  and  sufficient  to  themselves;  re- 
ligion gathers  up  all  the  threads  and  meaninglessnesses  of  life  into  a 
wholeness  that  is  not  manifest  and  can  only  be  experienced  in  the  form  of 
a  passionate  desire.  It  is  not  useful  and  it  is  perhaps  not  wise  to  insist  on 
fundamental  antinomies,  but  if  one  were  pressed  to  the  wall  one  might 
perhaps  be  far  from  wrong  in  suspecting  that  the  religious  spirit  is 
antithetical  to  that  of  art,  for  religion  is  essentially  ultimate  and  irrec- 
oncilable. Art  forgives  because  it  values  as  an  ultimate  good  the  here  and 
now;  religion  forgives  because  the  here  and  now  are  somehow  irrelevant 
to  a  desire  that  drives  for  ultimate  solutions. 

II 

Religion  does  not  presuppose  a  definite  belief  in  God  or  in  a  number  of 
gods  or  spirits,  though  in  practice  such  beliefs  are  generally  the  rational- 
ized background  for  religious  behavior. 

Belief,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  a  properly  religious  concept  at  all, 
but  a  scientific  one.  The  sum  total  of  one's  beliefs  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute one's  science.  Some  of  these  beliefs  can  be  sustained  by  an  appeal 
to  direct  personal  experience,  others  rest  for  their  warrant  on  the  authority 
of  society  or  on  the  authority  of  such  individuals  as  are  known  or  believed 
to  hold  in  their  hands  the  keys  of  final  demonstration.  So  far  as  the  nor- 
mal individual  is  concerned,  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  molecules  or  atoms  is 
of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  a  belief  in  God  or  immortality.  The  true 
division  here  is  not  between  science  and  religious  belief,  but  between 
personally  verifiable  and  personally  unverifiable  belief.  A  philosophy  of 
life  is  not  religion  if  the  phrase  connotes  merely  a  cluster  of  rationalized 
beliefs.  Only  when  one's  philosophy  of  life  is  vitalized  by  emotion  does  it 
take  on  the  character  of  religion. 
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Some  writers  have  spoken  of  a  specifically  religious  emotion,  but  it 
seems  quite  unnecessary  to  appeal  to  any  such  hypothetical  concept. 
One  may  rest  content  to  see  in  religious  emotion  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  cluster  of  such  typical  emotional  experiences  as  fear,  awe,  hope, 
love,  the  pleading  attitude,  and  any  others  that  may  be  experienced,  in 
so  far  as  these  psychological  experiences  occur  in  a  context  of  ultimate 
values.  Fear  as  such,  no  matter  how  poignant  or  ecstatic,  is  not  reli- 
gion. A  calm  belief  in  a  God  who  creates  and  rewards  and  punishes  does 
not  constitute  religion  if  the  believer  fails  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
the  application  of  this  belief  to  his  personal  problems.  Only  when  the 
emotion  of  fear  and  the  belief  in  a  God  are  somehow  integrated  into  a 
value  can  either  the  emotion  or  the  belief  be  said  to  be  of  a  religious 
nature.  This  standpoint  allows  for  no  specific  religious  emotions  nor  does 
it  recognize  any  specific  forms  of  belief  as  necessary  for  religion.  All  that 
is  asked  is  that  intensity  of  feeling  join  with  a  philosophy  of  ultimate 
things  into  an  unanalyzed  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  security  in  a 
world  of  values. 

One  can  distinguish,  in  theory  if  not  in  practice,  between  individual 
religious  experience  and  socialized  religious  behavior.  Some  writers  on 
religion  put  the  emphasis  on  the  reality  and  intensity  of  the  individual 
experience,  others  prefer  to  see  in  religion  a  purely  social  pattern,  an  in- 
stitution on  which  the  individual  must  draw  in  order  to  have  religious 
experience  at  all.  The  contrast  between  these  two  points  of  view  is 
probably  more  apparent  than  real.  The  suggestions  for  religious  behavior 
will  always  be  found  to  be  of  social  origin;  it  is  the  validation  of  this 
behavior  in  individual  or  in  social  terms  that  may  be  thought  to  vary. 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  some  societies  tend  to  seek  the  most 
intense  expression  of  religious  experience  in  individual  behavior  (in- 
cluding introspection  under  that  term),  while  others  tend  toward  a 
collective  orthodoxy,  reaching  an  equivalent  intensity  of  life  in  forms  of 
behavior  in  which  the  individual  is  subordinated  to  a  collective  symbol. 
Religions  that  conform  to  the  first  tendency  may  be  called  evangelistic, 
and  those  of  the  second  type  ritualistic. 

The  contrast  invites  criticism,  as  everyone  who  has  handled  religious 
data  knows.  One  may  object  that  it  is  precisely  under  the  stimulation  of 
collective  activity,  as  in  the  sun  dance  of  the  Plains  Indians  or  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  mass,  that  the  most  intense  forms  of  individual  exper- 
ience are  created.  Again,  one  may  see  in  the  most  lonely  and  self -centered 
of  religious  practices,  say  the  mystic  ecstasies  of  a  saint  or  the  private 
prayer  of  one  lost  to  society,  little  more  than  the  religious  behavior  of 
society  itself,  discormected,  for  the  moment,  from  the  visible  church. 
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A  theorist  like  Durkheim  sees  the  church  imphcit  in  every  prayer  or 
act  of  ascetic  piety.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  mere  observation  of  rehgious 
behavior  quite  justifies  the  distinction  that  I  have  made.  A  finer  psycho- 
logical analysis  would  probably  show  that  the  distinction  is  none  the 
less  valid — that  societies  differ  or  tend  to  differ  according  to  whether 
they  find  the  last  court  of  appeal  in  matters  religious,  in  the  social  act,  or 
in  the  private  emotional  experience. 

Let  one  example  do  for  many.  The  religion  of  the  Plains  Indians  is 
different  in  many  of  its  details  from  that  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the 
Southwest.  Nevertheless  there  are  many  external  resemblances  between 
them,  such  as  the  use  of  shrines  with  fetishistic  objects  gathered  in 
them,  the  color  symbolism  of  cardinal  points,  and  the  religious  efficacy 
of  communal  dancing.  It  is  not  these  and  a  host  of  other  resemblances, 
however,  that  impress  the  student  of  native  American  religion;  it  is 
rather  their  profound  psychological  difference.  The  Plains  Indians' 
religion  is  full  of  collective  symbols;  indeed,  a  typical  ethnological  account 
of  the  religion  of  a  Plains  tribe  seems  to  be  little  more  than  a  list  of  social 
stereotypes — dances  and  regalia  and  taboos  and  conventional  religious 
tokens.  The  sun  dance  is  an  exceedingly  elaborate  ritual  which  lasts 
many  days  and  in  which  each  song  and  each  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
ceremonies  is  a  social  expression.  For  all  that,  the  final  validation  of  the 
sun  dance,  as  of  every  other  form  of  Plains  religion,  seems  to  rest  with 
the  individual  in  his  introspective  loneliness.  The  nuclear  idea  is  the 
"blessing"  or  "manitou"  experience,  in  which  the  individual  puts  him- 
self in  a  relation  of  extreme  intimacy  with  the  world  of  supernatural  power 
or  "medicine," 

Completely  socialized  rituals  are  not  the  primary  fact  in  the  structure 
of  Plains  religion;  they  are  rather  an  extended  form  of  the  nuclear  in- 
dividual experience.  The  recipient  of  a  blessing  may  and  does  invite 
others  to  participate  in  the  private  ritual  which  has  grown  up  around  the 
vision  in  which  power  and  security  have  been  vouchsafed  to  him;  he  may 
even  transfer  his  interest  in  the  vision  to  another  individual;  in  the  course 
of  time  the  original  ritual,  complicated  by  many  accretions,  may  become 
a  conmiunal  form  in  which  the  whole  tribe  has  the  most  lively  and  anxious 
interest,  as  is  the  case  with  the  beaver  bundle  or  medicine  pipe  cere- 
monies of  the  BlacHoot  Indians.  A  non-religious  individual  may  see 
little  but  show  and  outward  circumstance  in  all  this  business  of  vision 
and  bundle  and  ritual,  but  the  religions  consciousness  of  the  Plains 
Indians  never  seems  to  lose  sight  of  the  inherently  individual  warrant  of 
the  vision  and  of  all  rituals  which  may  eventually  flow  from  it.  It  is 
highly  significant  that  even  in  the  sun  dance,  which  is  probably  the  least 
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individualized  kind  of  religious  conduct  among  these  Indians,  the  high- 
water  mark  of  religious  intensity  is  felt  to  reside,  not  in  any  collective 
ecstasy,  but  in  the  individual  emotions  of  those  who  gaze  at  the  center 
pole  of  the  sun  dance  lodge  and,  still  more,  of  the  resolute  few  who  are 
willing  to  experience  the  unspeakably  painful  ecstasy  of  self-torture. 
The  Pueblo  religion  seems  to  offer  very  much  of  a  contrast  to  the 
religion  of  the  Plains.  The  Pueblo  religion  is  ritualized  to  an  incredible 
degree.  Ceremony  follows  relentlessly  on  ceremony,  clan  and  religious 
fraternity  go  through  their  stately  symbolism  of  dance  and  prayer  and 
shrine  construction  with  the  regularity  of  the  seasons.  All  is  anxious  care 
for  the  norm  and  detail  of  ritual.  But  is  is  not  the  mere  bulk  of  this  ritual- 
ism which  truly  characterizes  the  religion  of  the  Hopi  or  Zuni.  It  is  the 
depersonalized,  almost  cosmic,  quality  of  the  rituals,  which  have  all  the 
air  of  pre-ordained  things  of  nature  which  the  individual  is  helpless  either 
to  assist  or  to  thwart,  and  whose  mystic  intention  he  can  only  comprehend 
by  resigning  himself  to  the  traditions  of  his  tribe  and  clan  and  fraternity. 
No  private  intensity  of  religious  experience  will  help  the  ritual.  Whether 
the  dancer  is  aroused  to  a  strange  ecstasy  or  remains  as  cold  as  an  autom- 
aton is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  Pueblo  consciousness. 
All  taint  of  the  orgiastic  is  repudiated  by  the  Pueblo  Indian,  who  is 
content  with  the  calm  constraint  and  power  of  things  ordained,  seeing  in 
himself  no  discoverer  of  religious  virtue,  but  only  a  correct  and  measured 
transmitter  of  things  perfect  in  themselves.  One  might  teach  Protestant 
revivalism  to  a  Blackfoot  or  a  Sioux;  a  Zuni  would  smile  uncompre- 
hendlingly. 

Ill 

Though  religion  cannot  be  defined  in  terms  of  belief,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  the  religions  of  primitive  peoples  tend  to  cluster  around  a  num- 
ber of  typical  beliefs  or  classes  of  belief.  It  will  be  quite  impossible  to  give 
even  a  superficial  account  of  the  many  types  of  religious  belief  that  have 
been  reported  for  primitive  man,  and  I  shall  therefore  be  content  with  a 
brief  mention  of  three  of  them:  belief  in  spirits  (animism),  belief  in  gods, 
and  belief  in  cosmic  power  (mana). 

That  primitive  peoples  are  animistic — in  other  words,  that  they  believe 
in  the  existence  in  the  world  and  in  themselves  of  a  vast  number  of  im- 
material and  potent  essences — is  a  commxonplace  of  anthropology.  Tylor 
attempted  to  derive  all  forms  of  religious  behavior  from  animistic  beliefs, 
and  while  we  can  no  longer  attach  as  great  an  importance  to  animism  as 
did  Tylor  and  others  of  the  classical  anthropologists,  it  is  still  correct 
to  say  that  few  primitive  religions  do  not  at  some  point  or  other  connect 
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with  the  doctrine  of  spirits.  Most  peoples  beheve  in  a  soul  which  animates 
the  human  body;  some  believe  in  a  variety  of  souls  (as  when  the  principle 
of  life  is  distinguished  from  what  the  psychologists  would  call  conscious- 
ness of  the  psyche) ;  and  most  peoples  also  believe  in  the  survival  of  the 
soul  after  death  in  the  form  of  a  ghost. 

The  experiences  of  the  soul  or  souls  typically  account  for  such  phenom- 
ena as  dreams,  illness,  and  death.  Frequently  one  or  another  type  of 
soul  is  identified  with  such  insubstantial  things  as  the  breath,  or  the 
shadow  cast  by  a  living  being,  or,  more  materially,  with  such  parts  of 
the  human  body  as  the  heart  or  diaphragm;  sometimes,  too,  the  soul  is 
symbolized  by  an  imaginary  being,  such  as  a  mannikin,  w'ho  may  leave 
the  body  and  set  out  in  pursuit  of  another  soul.  The  mobile  soul  and  the 
ghost  tend  to  be  identified,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 

In  all  this  variety  of  primitive  belief  we  see  little  more  than  the  dawn 
of  psychology.  The  religious  attitude  enters  in  only  when  the  soul  or 
ghost  is  somehow  connected  with  the  great  world  of  non-human  spirits 
which  animates  the  whole  of  nature  and  which  is  possessed  of  a  power  for 
good  or  ill  which  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  human  beings  to  capture  for 
their  own  purposes.  These  "spirits,"  which  range  all  the  way  from  dis- 
embodied human  souls,  through  animals,  to  god-like  creatures,  are  per- 
haps more  often  feared  than  directly  worshipped.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
perhaps  correct  to  say  that  spirits  touch  humanity  through  the  individual 
rather  than  through  the  group  and  that  access  is  gained  to  them  rather 
through  the  private,  selfish  ritual  of  magic  than  through  religion.  All 
such  generalizations,  however,  are  exceedingly  dangerous.  Almost  any 
association  of  beliefs  and  attitudes  is  possible. 

Tylor  believed  that  the  series:  soul,  ghost,  spirit,  god,  was  a  necessary 
genetic  chain.  "God"  would  be  no  more  than  the  individualized  totality 
of  all  spirits,  localized  in  earth  or  air  or  sea  and  specialized  as  to  function 
or  kind  of  power.  The  single  "god"  of  a  polytheistic  pantheon  would  be 
the  transition  stage  between  the  unindividualized  spirit  and  the  Supreme 
Being  of  the  great  historical  religions.  These  simple  and  plausible  con- 
nections are  no  longer  lightly  taken  for  granted  by  the  anthropologists. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  disturbing  evidence  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
idea  of  a  god  or  of  God  is  not  necessarily  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
an  evolution  of  the  idea  of  soul  or  spirit.  It  w'ould  seem  that  some  of  the 
most  primitive  peoples  we  know  of  have  arrived  at  the  notion  of  an  all 
powerful  being  who  stands  quite  outside  the  world  of  spirits  and  who  tends 
to  be  identified  with  such  cosmic  objects  as  the  sun  or  the  sky. 

The  Nootka  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  for  instance,  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  whom  they  identify  with  daylight  and  who 
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is  sharply  contrasted  both  with  the  horde  of  mysterious  beings  ("spirits") 
from  whom  they  seek  power  for  special  ends  and  with  the  mythological 
beings  of  legend  and  ritual.  Some  form  of  primitive  monotheism  not 
infrequently  co-exists  with  animism.  Polytheism  is  not  necessarily  the 
forerunner  of  monotheism,  but  may,  for  certain  culture,  be  looked  upon 
as  a  complex,  systematized  product  of  several  regional  ideas  of  God. 

The  idea  of  "mana,"  or  diffused,  non-individualized  power,  seems  to  be 
exceedingly  wide-spread  among  primitive  peoples.  The  term  has  been 
borrowed  from  Melanesia,  but  it  is  as  applicable  to  the  Algonkian, 
Iroquois,  Siouan,  and  numerous  other  tribes  of  aboriginal  America  as 
to  the  Melanesians  and  Polynesians.  The  whole  Avorld  is  believed  to  be 
pervaded  by  a  mysterious  potency  that  may  be  concentrated  in  particu- 
lar objects  or,  in  many  cases,  possessed  by  spirits  or  animals  or  gods.  Man 
needs  to  capture  some  of  this  power  in  order  to  attain  his  desires.  He  is 
ever  on  the  lookout  for  blessings  from  the  unknown,  which  may  be 
vouchsafed  to  him  in  unusual  or  uncanny  experiences,  in  visions,  and 
in  dreams.  The  notion  of  immaterial  power  often  takes  curious  forms.  Thus 
the  Hupa  Indians  of  Northwestern  California  believe  in  the  presence  of 
radiations  which  stream  to  earth  from  mysterious  realms  beyond,  in- 
habited by  a  supernatural  and  holy  folk  who  once  lived  upon  earth  but 
vanished  with  the  coming  of  the  Indians.  These  radiations  may  give  the 
medicine-woman  her  power  or  they  may  inspire  one  with  the  spirit  of 
a  ritual. 

I  can  hardly  do  more  than  mention  some  of  the  typical  forms  of  relig- 
ious behavior,  as  distinguished  from  belief,  which  are  of  universal  dis- 
tribution. Prayer  is  common,  but  it  is  only  in  the  higher  reaches  of 
culture  that  it  attains  its  typically  pure  and  altruistic  form.  On  lower 
levels  it  tends  to  be  limited  to  the  voicing  of  selfish  wants,  which  may 
even  bring  harm  to  those  who  are  not  members  of  one's  own  household. 
It  is  significant  that  prayers  are  frequently  addressed  to  specific  beings 
who  may  grant  power  or  withhold  ill  rather  than  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
even  when  such  a  being  is  believed  to  exist. 

A  second  type  of  religious  behavior  is  the  pursuit  of  power  or  "medi- 
cine." The  forms  which  this  pursuit  take  are  exceedingly  varied.  The 
individual  "medicine"  experience  is  perhaps  illustrated  in  its  greatest 
purity  among  the  American  aborigines,  but  it  is  of  course  plentifully 
illustrated  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Among  some  tribes  the  receipt  of 
power,  which  generally  takes  place  in  the  form  of  a  dream  or  vision, 
establishes  a  very  personal  relation  between  the  giver  of  the  blessing  and 
the  suppliant. 

This  relation  is  frequently  known  as  individual  totemism.  The  term 
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totemism,  indeed,  is  derived  from  the  Ojibwa  Indians,  among  whom  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  individual  to  be  "blessed"  by  the  same  supernatural 
beings  as  have  already  blessed  his  paternal  ancestors.  Such  an  example  as 
this  shows  how  the  purely  individual  relation  may  gradually  become 
socialized  into  the  institution  typically  known  as  totemism,  which  may 
be  defined  as  a  specific  relation,  manifested  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
which  exists  between  a  clan  or  other  social  group  and  a  supernatural  being, 
generally,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  identified  with  an  animal.  In 
spite  of  the  somewhat  shadoAvy  borderland  which  connects  individual 
totemism  with  group  totemism,  it  is  inadvisable  to  think  of  the  one  insti- 
tution as  necessarily  derived  from  the  other,  though  the  possibility  of 
such  a  development  need  not  be  denied  outright. 

Closely  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  power  is  the  handling  of  magical 
objects  or  assemblages  of  such  objects  which  contained  or  symbolize 
the  power  that  has  been  bestowed.  Among  some  of  the  North  American 
Indian  tribes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  "medicine  bundle,"  with  its  associated 
ritual  and  taboos,  owes  its  potency  entirely  to  the  supernatural  experience 
which  lies  back  of  it.  Classical  fetishism,  however,  as  we  find  it  in  West 
Africa,  seems  not  to  be  necessarily  based  on  an  individual  vision.  A 
fetish  is  an  object  which  possesses  power  in  its  own  right  and  which  may 
be  used  to  affect  desired  ends  by  appropriate  handling,  prayer,  or  other 
means.  In  many  cases  a  supernatural  being  is  believed  to  be  actually 
resident  in  the  fetish,  though  this  conception,  which  most  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  the  popular  notion  of  "idol,"  isprobably  not  ascommonas  might 
be  expected.  The  main  religious  significance  of  medicine  bundles,  fetishes 
and  other  tokens  of  the  supernatural  is  the  reassuring  power  exerted  on 
the  primitive  mind  by  a  concrete  symbol  which  is  felt  to  be  closely 
cormected  with  the  mysterious  unloiown  and  its  limitless  power.  It  is 
of  course  the  persistence  of  the  suggestibility  of  visual  symbols  which 
makes  even  the  highest  forms  of  religion  tend  to  cluster  about  such 
objects  as  temples,  churches,  shrines,  crucifixes,  and  the  like. 

The  fourth  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  forms  of  religious 
behavior  is  the  carrying  out  of  rituals.  Rituals  are  typically  symbolic 
actions  which  belong  to  the  whole  community,  but  among  primitive 
peoples  there  is  a  tendency  for  many  of  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
special  function  of  a  limited  group  within  the  whole  tribe.  Sometimes 
this  group  is  a  clan  or  gens  or  other  division  not  based  on  religious  con- 
cepts; at  other  times  the  group  is  a  religious  fraternity,  a  brotherhood  of 
priests,  which  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  to  the  correct  perform- 
ance of  rituals  which  are  believed  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  for 
the  safety  of  the  tribe  as  a  whole.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  primi- 
tive ritual,  so  varied  are  the  forms  which  it  assumes.  Nearly  everywhere 
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the  communal  ritual  whips  the  whole  tribe  into  a  state  of  great  emotional 
tension,  which  is  interpreted  by  the  folk  as  a  visitation  from  the  super- 
natural world.  The  most  powerful  means  known  to  bring  about  this 
feeling  is  the  dance,  which  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  singing. 
Some  ethnologists  have  seen  in  primitive  ritual  little  more  than  the 
counterpart  of  our  own  dramatic  and  pantomimic  performances.  His- 
torically there  is  undoubtedly  much  truth  in  this  but  it  would  be  very 
misleading  to  make  of  a  psychology  of  primitive  ritual  a  mere  chapter  in 
the  psychology  of  aesthetic  experience.  The  exaltation  of  the  Sioux 
sun  dancer  or  of  a  Northwest  Coast  Indian  who  impersonates  the 
Cannibal  Spirit  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  excitement  of  the  per- 
forming artist.  It  seems  very  much  m^ore  akin  to  the  intense  revery  of 
the  mystic  or  ascetic.  Externally,  the  ritual  may  be  described  as  a  sacred 
drama;  subjectively,  it  may  bring  the  participant  to  a  realization  of 
mystery  and  power  for  which  the  fetish  or  other  religious  object  is  but 
an  external  token.  The  psychological  interpretation  of  ritual  naturally 
differs  with  the  temperament  of  the  individual. 

IV 

The  sharp  distinction  between  religious  and  other  modes  of  conduct  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  modern  life  is  by  no  means  possible  on  more 
primitive  levels.  Religion  is  neither  ethics  nor  science  nor  art,  but  it 
tends  to  be  inextricably  bound  up  with  all  three.  It  also  manifests  it- 
self in  the  social  organization  of  the  tribe,  in  ideas  of  higher  or  lower 
status,  in  the  very  form  and  technique  of  government  itself.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  religious  behavior  among 
primitive  peoples  from  the  setting  in  which  it  is  found.  For  many  primi- 
tives, however,  it  seems  almost  more  correct  to  say  that  religion  is  the 
one  structural  reality  in  the  whole  of  their  culture  and  that  what  we  call 
art  and  ethics  and  science  and  social  organization  are  hardly  more  than 
the  application  of  the  religious  point  of  view  to  the  functions  of  daily  life. 
In  concluding,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  wide  distribution  of 
certain  sentiments  or  feelings  which  are  of  a  peculiarly  religious  nature 
and  which  tend  to  persist  even  among  the  most  sophisticated  individuals, 
long  after  they  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  rationalized  justification  for 
these  sentiments  and  feelings.  They  are  by  no  means  to  be  identified 
with  simple  emotions,  though  they  obviously  feed  on  the  soil  of  all  emo- 
tions. A  religious  sentiment  is  typically  unconscious,  intense,  and  bound 
up  with  a  compulsive  sense  of  values.  It  is  possible  that  modem  psy- 
chology may  analyze  them  all  away  as  socialized  compulsion  neuroses, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  a  healthy  social  life  or  a  significant 
individual  life  is  possible  without  these  very  sentiments.  The  first  and 
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most  important  of  them  is  a  "feeling  of  community  with  a  necessary  uni- 
verse of  values."  In  psychological  terms,  this  feeling  seems  to  be  a  blend 
of  complete  humility  and  a  no  less  complete  security.  It  is  only  when  the 
fundamental  serenity  is  as  intense  as  fear  and  as  necessary  as  any  of  the 
simpler  sentiments  that  its  possessor  can  be  properly  termed  a  mystic. 

A  second  sentiment,  which  often  grows  out  of  the  first,  is  a  feeling  for 
sacredness  or  holiness  or  divinity.  That  certain  experiences  or  ideas  or 
objects  or  personalities  must  be  set  apart  as  symbols  of  ultimate  value  is 
an  idea  which  is  repellent  to  the  critical  modern  mind.  It  is  none  the  less 
a  necessary  sentiment  to  many,  perhaps  to  most,  human  beings.  The 
consciously  justified  infraction  of  sentiments  of  holiness,  which  cannot 
be  recognized  by  the  thinking  mind,  leads  frequently  to  an  inexplicable 
personal  unhappiness. 

The  taboos  of  primitive  peoples  strike  us  as  very  bizarre  and  it  is  a 
commonplace  of  psychoanalysis  that  many  of  them  have  a  strange  kin- 
ship with  the  apparently  self-imposed  taboos  of  neurotics.  It  is  doubtful 
if  many  psychologists  or  students  of  culture  realize  the  psychological 
significance  of  taboo,  which  seems  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  un- 
conscious striving  for  the  strength  that  comes  from  any  form  of  sacrifice 
or  deferment  of  immediate  fulfillments.  Certainly  all  religions  have  in- 
sisted on  the  importance  of  both  taboo,  in  its  narrower  sense  of  specific 
interdiction,  and  sacrifice.  It  may  be  that  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of 
sacrifice  is  no  more  than  a  translation  into  action  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
holy. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  the  religious  sentiments  to  understand 
is  that  of  sin,  which  is  almost  amusingly  abhorrent  to  the  modern  mind. 
Every  constellation  of  sentiments  holds  within  itself  its  own  opposites. 
The  more  intense  a  sentiment,  the  more  certain  is  the  potential  presence 
of  a  feeling  which  results  from  the  flouting  or  thwarting  of  it.  The  price 
for  the  reality  and  intensity  of  the  positive  sentiments  that  I  have 
mentioned,  any  or  all  of  which  must  of  necessity  be  frequently  violated 
in  the  course  of  daily  life,  is  the  sentiment  of  sin,  which  is  a  necessary 
shadow  cast  by  all  sincerely  religious  feeling. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  accident  that  religion  in  its  most  authentic  moments 
has  always  been  prepared  to  cancel  a  factual  shortcoming  in  conduct  if 
only  it  could  assure  itself  that  this  shortcoming  was  accompanied  by  a 
lively  sense  of  sin.  Good  works  are  not  the  equivalent  of  the  sentiment 
of  ultimate  value  which  religion  insists  upon.  The  shadow  cast  by  this 
sentiment,  which  is  a  sense  of  sin,  may  be  intuitively  felt  as  of  more  re- 
assuring value  than  a  benevolence  which  proceeds  from  mere  social 
habit  or  from  personal  indifference.  Religion  has  always  been  the  enemy  of 
self-satisfaction. 


GROUP* 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  meanings  attached  to  the  term  group; 
different  kinds  of  reality  are  imputed  to  the  concept  by  psychologists 
and  sociologists  of  different  schools.  To  some  the  group  is  a  primary  con- 
cept in  the  study  of  human  behavior;  many  sociologists  say  that  the 
individual  has  no  reality,  aside  from  his  biologically  defined  body, 
except  as  a  carrier  or  crystallizer  of  meanings  that  are  derivative  of  group 
action  and  interaction.  To  others,  however,  the  individual  remains  as  the 
sociologically  primary  entity  and  groups  are  the  more  or  less  artificial 
constructs  which  result  when  individuals,  viewed  as  essentially  complete 
physical  and  psychological  entities,  come  into  contact  with  each  other. 
For  the  former  sociologists  a  child  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  social  reality 
except  in  so  far  as  there  is  in  prior  existence  a  supporting  family  or  social 
agency  substituting  for  the  family  and  a  fairly  well  defined  set  of  rules  of 
behavior  defining  the  relation  between  the  child  and  such  a  family.  In 
much  the  same  sense  there  would  be  no  such  individual  as  a  musician 
except  in  so  far  as  there  are  such  groups  as  conservatories,  historically 
determined  lines  of  musicians  and  musical  critics,  dancing,  singing  and 
playing  associations  of  varying  degrees  of  formal  organization  and  many 
other  types  of  groups  whose  prior  definition  is  needed  to  make  the  term 
musician  actual.  For  the  latter  sociologists  the  child  and  the  musician 
exist  as  given  types  of  individuals,  whether  they  are  so  bom  or  so  con- 
ditioned; and  the  groups  which  the  sociologist  discovers  as  operative  in 
the  behavior  which  actualizes  such  individual  terms  as  child  or  musician 
are  merely  ad  hoc  constructions  due  to  the  specific  experiences  of  in- 
dividuals either  within  a  given  lifetime  or  over  many  generations.  The 
diflSculty  of  deciding  whether  the  group  or  the  individual  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  primary  concept  in  a  general  theory  of  society  is  enhanced  by 
fatal  ambiguities  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  group. 

Any  group  is  constituted  by  the  fact  that  there  is  some  interest  which 
holds  its  members  together.  The  community  of  interest  may  range  from 
a  passing  event  which  assembles  people  into  a  momentary  aggregate  to 
a  relatively  permanent  functional  interest  which  creates  and  maintains 
a  cohesive  unit.  The  crowd  which  forms  where  there  is  an  automobile 
accident,  drawn  together  in  the  first  place  by  a  common  curiosity,  soon 
develops  certain  understandings.  Its  members  may  feel  themselves  to  be 
informally  delegated  by  society  to  observe  and  eventually  report  or  to 

*  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1932),  7 :  178-182. 
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help  with  advice  or  action  or,  if  there  has  been  an  infraction  of  the  traffic 
rules,  to  constitute  a  silent  or  audible  image  of  criticism.  Such  a  group 
cannot  be  despised  by  the  sociologist  for  all  its  casualness  of  form  and 
function.  At  the  other  extreme  is  such  a  body  as  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  is  fixed  as  to  numbers,  principle  of  selection,  time  of  meeting,  func- 
tion and  symbolic  importance  in  a  representative  capacity.  The  former 
consists  of  individuals  who  do  not  feel  that  they  are  assuming  a  kno^^^l  or 
imputed  role  when  they  become  members  of  the  group;  the  latter  is  con- 
stituted by  political  and  legal  theory  and  exists  in  a  sense  in  advance  of 
the  appearance  of  specific  members,  so  that  those  who  actually  take  part 
in  deliberations  of  the  Senate  are  something  other  than  or  beyond  them- 
selves as  individuals.  There  is  in  reality  no  definite  line  of  division  any- 
where along  the  gamut  of  group  forms  which  connect  these  extremes. 
If  the  automobile  accident  is  serious  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  crowd 
is  a  doctor,  the  informal  group  may  with  comparatively  Uttle  difficulty 
resolve  itself  into  something  like  a  medical  squad  with  an  implicitly 
elected  leader.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  government  is  passing  through 
a  great  political  crisis,  if  there  is  little  confidence  in  the  representative 
character  or  honesty  of  the  senators  or  if  any  enemy  is  besieging  the 
capital  and  likely  at  any  moment  to  substitute  entirely  new  forms  of 
corporate  authority  for  those  legally  recognized  by  the  citizens  of  the 
country,  the  Senate  may  easily  become  an  unimportant  aggregation  of 
individuals  who  suddenly  and  with  unexpected  poignancy  feel  their 
helplessness  as  mere  individuals. 

Sociological  theory  can  hardly  analyze  the  group  concept  into  its 
various  fonns  unless  it  uses  definable  principles  of  classification.  The 
primary  principle  of  classification  may  rest  on  the  distinction  between 
physical  proximity  on  the  one  hand  and  the  adoption  of  a  symbolic  role  on 
the  other.  Between  the  two  extremes  comes  a  large  class  of  group  forms 
in  which  the  emphasis  is  on  definite,  realistic  purpose  rather  than  on 
symbolism.  The  three  major  classes  of  groups  are  therefore  those  physi- 
cally defined,  those  defined  by  specific  purposes  and  those  symbolically 
defined.  Examples  of  simple  physical  groups  are  a  bread  line,  a  little 
crowd  milling  in  the  lobby  of  a  theater  between  the  acts  of  a  play,  the 
totality  of  individuals  who  look  on  at  a  football  game,  a  handful  of 
people  going  up  in  an  elevator  and  a  Saturday  afternoon  crowd  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  Groups  possessed  of  a  relatively  firm  organization  and  of  a  real 
or  imputed  specific  purpose  are,  for  example,  the  employees  of  a  factory, 
the  administrative  personnel  of  a  bank  or  stock  company,  a  board  of 
education,  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  the  tax- 
payers of  a  municipality,  a  trade  union  viewed  as  an  agency  for  securing 
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certain  economic  advantages  to  its  members  and  a  state  legislature 
viewed  simply  as  an  agency  of  government.  Groups  of  the  third  type 
differ  from  those  of  the  second  in  that  to  external  organization  and  one 
or  more  well  defined  functions  there  is  added  the  general  symbolic  func- 
tion of  securing  for  the  individual  an  integrated  status  in  society. 
Examples  of  such  symbolically  defined  groups  are  the  family;  the  mem- 
bership of  a  particular  church  or  of  a  religious  denomination;  a  politi- 
cal party  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  merely  a  mechanism  for  the  election  of 
political  officers;  a  social  club  in  so  far  as  it  means  more  than  a  convenience 
for  luncheon  or  an  occasional  game  of  billiards;  a  university  group  looked 
at  as  something  over  and  above  an  instrumentality  for  specific  types  of 
education;  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  responsible  spokesman  of  the 
American  government;  a  state  as  the  legalized  representative  of  the 
nation;  a  nation  as  a  large  aggregate  of  human  beings  who  feel  them- 
selves to  be  held  together  by  many  ties  of  sentiment  and  which  believes 
itself,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  a  self-sufficient  social  entity  in  the  world 
of  physical  necessity  and  of  human  relationships. 

The  examples  have  been  purposely  chosen  to  suggest  doubts  and 
multiple  interpretations.  Some  degree  of  physical  proximity  is  either  re- 
quired or  fancied  in  order  to  make  for  group  cohesiveness;  some  degree 
of  purpose  or  function  can  be  found  in  or  rationalized  for  any  conceiv- 
able group  of  human  beings  that  has  meaning  at  all;  and  there  is  no 
group  which  does  not  reach  out  symbolically  beyond  its  actual  compo- 
sition and  assigned  function.  Even  so  wide  a  group  as  a  political  party 
needs  from  time  to  time  to  give  itself  the  face  to  face  psychology  of  a 
mere  physical  gathering,  lest  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  which  spring 
from  handshakes,  greetings,  demonstrations,  speeches  and  other  tokens 
of  immediate  vitality  seep  away  into  a  colorless  feeling  of  merely  belong- 
ing. The  members  of  a  church,  standing  obviously  as  a  symbol  of  the 
relation  between  God  and  man,  carry  definite  purposes  of  a  practical 
sort,  such  as  the  securing  of  burial  rights.  Sjonbolisms  of  a  potent  sort 
may  be  illustrated  in  groups  which  are  most  readily  classified  under  the 
first  and  second  rubrics.  Thus,  a  passer  by  may  be  attracted  to  the  casual 
crowd  brought  together  by  an  automobile  accident  not  because  he  thinks 
he  can  be  of  any  particular  assistance  nor  because  he  is  devoured  by 
curiosity  but  merely  because  he  wishes  half  unconsciously  to  register 
his  membership  in  the  human  universe  of  potential  suffering  and  mutual 
good  will.  For  such  an  individual  the  nondescript  group  in  question 
becomes  the  mystic  symbol  of  humanity  itself.  Thus  defined  it  may  be 
more  potent  in  a  symbolic  sense  than  the  nation  itself.  So  clearly  defined 
a  functional  group  as  a  board  of  education  has  or  may  have  a  symbolic 
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significance  for  its  community  that  far  transcends  its  avowed  purposes. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  few  groups  of  human  beings  that  cannot  be  readily 
classified  as  coming  primarily  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  indi- 
cated heads.  This  tripartite  classification  is  easiest  to  apply  in  the  modern 
civilized  world.  In  less  sophisticated  folk  cultures  and  to  an  even  greater 
extent  in  primitive  societies  the  possibility  of  allocating  groups  to  one 
rather  than  another  of  the  three  types  becmes  more  difficult.  Physical 
contact,  a  bundle  of  common  purposes  and  heavy  saturation  with 
symbolism  tend  to  be  typical  of  all  groups  on  these  more  primitive  levels. 

The  suggested  classification  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  groups  from  an 
objective  standpoint;  that  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  an  observing  non- 
participant  or  the  standpoint  of  humanity  or  the  nation  or  any  other 
large  aggregate  in  which  the  significance  of  the  individual  as  such  tends 
to  be  lost.  The  interpretation  of  the  various  types  of  groups  from  the 
standpoint  of  individual  participation  offers  new  difficulties,  and  new  prin- 
ciples of  classification  may  be  ventured.  Individuals  differ  in  the  degree 
to  which  they  can  successfully  identify  themselves  with  the  other 
members  of  the  group  in  which  they  are  included  and  in  the  nature  of 
that  identification.  Such  identification  may  be  direct,  selective  or  re- 
ferential. Direct  participation  implies  that  the  individual  is  or  feels  him- 
self to  be  in  a  significant  personal  relation  to  all  or  most  of  the  fellow 
members  of  the  group  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  For  such  an  indi- 
vidual the  reality  of  a  committee,  for  instance,  is  not  given  by  its  external 
organization  and  assigned  duties  but  rather  by  his  ability  to  work  with 
or  fail  to  work  with  particular  members  of  the  committee  and  to  get  his 
own  purposes  accomplished  with  or  in  defiance  of  their  help.  A  selective 
type  of  participation  implies  that  the  individual  is  able  to  identify  him- 
self with  the  group  only  in  so  far  as  he  can  identify  himself  with  one  or 
more  selected  members  of  the  group  who  stand  as  its  representatives 
and  who  tend  to  exhaust  for  the  individual  the  psychological  significance 
of  the  group  itself.  Or  the  selection  may  act  negatively,  so  that  the  signif- 
icance of  the  group  is  damaged  for  the  individual  because  of  feelings  of 
hostility  toward  particular  members  of  the  group.  This  type  of  group 
identification  is  common  in  the  workaday  world.  Referential  participa- 
tion implies  that  the  individual  makes  no  serious  attempt  to  identify 
himself  with  some  or  all  of  the  actual  membership  of  a  group  but  feels 
these  fellow  members  to  be  the  more  or  less  impersonal  carriers  of  an  idea 
or  purpose.  This  is  essentially  the  legalistic  type  of  approach. 

The  type  of  individual  participation  in  the  group  and  its  purposes  has 
something  to  do  with  its  unconscious  classification,  so  that  the  objective 
and  subjective  points  of  view  are  not  in  reality  distinct.  It  is  well  to 
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keep  them  apart,  however,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  intercrossing  classi- 
fications. The  least  significant  type  of  group  psychologically  would  be 
the  mere  physical  group  with  referential  participation  of  the  individual. 
The  group  so  defined  is  little  more  than  a  statistical  entity  in  the  field  of 
population.  A.t  the  other  extreme  is  the  symbolically  defined  group  with 
direct  individual  participation.  Great  art  brings  to  the  interpretation  of 
symbolically  defined  groups,  which  tend  to  be  somewhat  colorless  as 
human  entities  because  of  their  indefinite  membership,  the  touchstone 
of  direct  participation.  In  Hauptmann's  Die  Weber  (Berlin  1892;  tr. 
by  M.  Morison  as  The  Weavers,  London  1899),  for  instance,  German 
labor,  a  s3Tnbolically  defined  group  as  conceived  by  the  dramatist,  is 
made  doubly  significant  because  of  the  illusion  of  direct  participation  in 
its  membership. 

The  nature  of  the  interest  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  formation  of 
the  group  varies  indefinitely.  It  may  be  economic,  political,  vocational, 
meliorative,  propagandist,  racial,  territorial,  religious  or  expressive  of 
general  attitudes  or  minor  purposes,  such  as  the  use  of  leisure.  To  go  into 
the  details  of  the  organization  and  purpose  of  such  specifically  defined 
groups  would  be  tantamount  to  a  description  of  the  institutions  of 
society.  A  popular  classification  of  groups  has  been  into  primary  or  face 
to  face  groups  and  secondary  groups.  This  is  a  convenient  descriptive 
contrast  but  it  does  not  take  suflficient  account  of  the  nature  of  individual 
participation  in  the  group.  The  distinction  becomes  of  greater  value  if  it 
is  interpreted  genetically  as  a  contrast  between  those  types  of  participa- 
tion which  are  defined  early  in  life  and  those  which  come  later  as  symbolic 
amplifications  or  transfers  of  the  earlier  participations.  From  this  point 
of  view  membership  in  a  labor  union  with  a  dominant  leader  may  have 
the  value  of  an  unconscious  psychological  recall  of  one's  childhood  partic- 
ipation in  the  family.  Still  another  type  of  classification  of  groups  which 
can  readily  be  made  is  that  based  on  the  degree  to  which  groups  are 
self-consciously  formed  and  group  membership  is  voluntary.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  trade  union  or  political  party  contrasts  with  the  family 
or  the  state.  The  individual  enters  into  the  latter  type  of  group  through 
biological  or  social  necessity,  while  he  is  believed  to  align  himself  with 
a  trade  union  or  political  party  without  such  necessity.  This  distinction 
is  misleading,  for  the  implicit  social  forces  which  lead  to  membership 
in  a  given  political  party,  for  instance,  may  for  many  individuals  be  quite 
as  compulsive  as  those  which  identify  him  v/ith  the  state  or  even  the 
family.  To  make  too  much  of  the  distinction  is  to  confuse  the  psychologi- 
cal realities  of  various  forms  of  participation  with  the  roles  which  society 
imputes  to  the  individual.  The  plurality  of  groupings  for  any  one  in- 
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dividual  is  a  point  that  sociologists  have  emphasized.  If  one  looks  beyond 
the  groups  which  are  institutionally  defined — in  other  words,  beyond 
associations  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word — any  society,  above  all  the 
complex  society  of  modern  times,  has  many  more  groups  of  more  or  less 
psychological  significance  than  it  possesses  individuals  who  participate 
in  these  groups. 

The  changes  in  social  groupings,  studied  partly  through  historical 
evidence,  partly  through  the  direct  observation  of  contemporary  trends, 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  society.  There  are  changes  in 
the  actual  personnel  of  groups  resulting  from  realignments  brought 
about  by  such  factors  as  economic  change  and  changes  in  the  means  of 
communication,  changes  in  the  deepening  or  the  impoverishment  of  the 
symbolic  significance  of  the  group  and  changes  in  the  tendency  to  a  more 
or  to  a  less  direct  participation  of  the  individual  in  his  group.  These 
types  of  change  necessarily  condition  each  other  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  An  example  of  the  first  type  is  the  gradual  increase  in  the  total 
potential  membership  of  the  political  parties  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that  individuals  without  property  and  women  now  share 
in  the  activities  of  the  parties  means  that  their  present  symbolic  signif- 
icance is  different  from  what  it  originally  was.  Examples  of  the  second 
type  of  change  are  provided  by  the  universal  tendency  for  groups  which 
have  a  well  defined  function  to  lose  their  original  function  but  to  linger 
on  as  s3nnbolically  reinterpreted  groups.  Thus  a  political  club  may  lose 
its  significance  in  the  realistic  world  of  politics  but  may  nevertheless  sur- 
vive significantly  as  a  social  club  in  which  membership  is  eagerly  sought 
by  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  valuable  symbol  of  status.  The  third 
type  of  change  is  illustrated  by  the  recent  history  of  the  American 
family,  in  which  on  account  of  many  disintegrating  influences  direct  and 
intense  participation  has  become  less  pronounced.  As  far  as  the  relation 
of  brothers  and  sisters  is  concerned,  for  instance,  the  participation 
frequently  amounts  to  hardly  more  than  a  colorless  awareness  of  the 
fact  of  such  kinship.  Developments  in  the  family  illustrate  the  general 
tendency  in  modern  life  of  secondary  and  voluntary  groupings  to  assume 
the  dominant  role  as  against  the  primary  and  involuntary  ones.  Closely 
connected  with  this  is  the  greater  mobility  of  group  membership  due  to 
a  variety  of  factors,  among  which  are  increased  facilities  of  transporta- 
tion, the  gradual  breakdown  of  the  earlier  symbolic  sanctions  and  an 
increasing  tendency  to  conceive  of  a  group  as  fundamentally  defined  by 
one  or  more  specific  purposes.  Groups  that  are  relatively  permanent 
because  they  are  needed  to  carry  out  important  purposes  tend  to  become 
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more  and  more  institutionalized.  Hiking  clubs,  for  instance,  have  replaced 
the  more  casual  association  of  three  or  four  men  for  the  purpose  of  walk- 
ing together  in  the  country. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  fundamental  psychology  of  the  group  such 
terms  as  gregariousness,  consciousness  of  kind  and  group  mind  do  little 
more  than  give  names  to  problems  to  which  they  are  in  no  sense  a  solution. 
The  psychology  of  the  group  cannot  be  fruitfully  discussed  except  on 
the  basis  of  a  profunder  understanding  of  the  way  in  w^hich  different 
sorts  of  personalities  enter  into  significant  relations  with  each  other  and 
on  the  basis  of  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  importance  to  be 
attached  to  directly  purposive  as  contrasted  with  symbolic  motives  in 
human  interaction.  The  psychological  basis  of  the  group  must  rest  on  the 
psychology  of  specific  personal  relations;  no  matter  how  impersonally  one 
may  conceive  the  behavior  which  is  characteristic  of  a  given  group,  it 
must  either  illustrate  direct  interaction  or  it  must  be  a  petrified  "as  if" 
of  such  interaction.  The  latter  attribute  is,  however,  not  the  peculiar 
property  of  group  psychology  but  is  also  illustrated  in  the  relations  of 
single  human  beings  toward  one  another.  It  is  only  an  apparent  contra- 
diction of  this  point  of  view  if  the  individual,  as  he  so  frequently  does, 
allows  himself  to  be  controlled  not  by  what  this  man  or  that  man  says 
or  thinks,  but  by  what  he  mystically  imputes  to  the  group  as  a  whole. 
Group  loyalty  and  group  ethics  do  not  mean  that  the  direct  relationship 
between  individual  and  individual  has  been  completely  transcended. 
They  mean  only  that  what  was  in  its  origin  a  relation  of  individual 
dominance  has  been  successively  transferred  until  it  is  now  attributed  to 
the  group  as  a  whole. 

The  psychological  realities  of  group  participation  will  be  understood 
only  when  theorizing  about  the  general  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  group  gives  way  to  detailed  studies  of  the  actual  Idnds 
of  understanding,  explicit  and  implicit,  that  grow  up  between  two  or 
three  or  more  human  beings  when  they  are  brought  into  significant  con- 
tact. It  is  important  to  know  not  only  how  one  person  feels  with  reference 
to  another  but  how  the  former  feels  with  reference  to  the  latter  when  a 
third  party  is  present.  A  latent  hostility  between  two  persons  may  be 
remedied  by  the  presence  of  the  third  party,  because  for  one  reason  or 
another  he  is  an  apt  target  for  the  conscious  or  unconscious  hostility  of 
both.  His  presence  may  serve  to  sharpen  hostility  between  the  persons 
because  of  his  attractiveness  for  both  and  the  consequent  injection  of  a 
conscious  or  unconscious  jealousy  into  the  relations  that  obtain  between 
them.  Precise  studies  in  the  psychology  of  personal  relations  are  by  no 
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means  immaterial  for  the  profounder  psychological  understanding  of  the 
group,  for  this  psychology  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  complex  resultant 
of  the  pooling,  heightening,  canceling,  transfer  and  symbolic  reinterpre- 
tation  of  just  such  specific  processes.  As  psychology  recognizes  more  and 
more  clearly  the  futility  of  studying  the  individual  as  a  self-contained 
entity,  the  sociologist  will  be  set  free  to  study  the  rationale  of  group  form, 
group  function,  group  changes  and  group  interrelationships  from  a  formal 
or  cultural  point  of  view. 


CUSTOM* 

The  word  custom  is  used  to  apply  to  the  totality  of  behavior  patterns 
which  are  carried  by  tradition  and  lodged  in  the  group,  as  contrasted  with 
the  more  random  personal  activities  of  the  individual.  It  is  not  properly 
applicable  to  those  aspects  of  communal  activity  which  are  obviously 
determined  by  biological  considerations.  The  habit  of  eating  fried  chicken 
is  a  custom,  but  the  biologically  determined  habit  of  eating  is  not. 

Custom  is  a  variable  common  sense  concept  which  has  served  as  the 
matrix  for  the  development  of  the  more  refined  and  technical  anthro- 
pological concept  of  culture.  It  is  not  as  purely  denotative  and  objective 
a  term  as  culture  and  has  a  slightly  affective  quality  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  one  uses  it  more  easily  to  refer  to  geographically  remote,  to 
primitive  or  to  bygone  societies  than  to  one's  own.  When  applied  to  the 
behavior  of  one's  own  group  the  term  is  usually  limited  to  relatively  un- 
important and  unformalized  behavior  patterns  which  lie  between  in- 
dividual habits  and  social  institutions.  Cigarette  smoking  is  more  readily 
called  a  custom  than  is  the  trial  of  criminals  in  court.  However,  in  deal- 
ing with  contemporary  Chinese  civilization,  with  early  Babylonian  cul- 
ture or  with  the  life  of  a  primitve  Australian  tribe  the  functional  equiva- 
lent of  such  a  cultural  pattern  as  our  court  trial  is  designated  as  custom. 
The  hesitation  to  describe  as  custom  any  type  of  behavior  in  one's  own 
group  that  is  not  at  once  collective  and  devoid  of  major  importance  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  one  involuntarily  prefers  to  put  the  em- 
phasis either  on  significant  individualism,  in  which  case  the  word  habit 
is  used,  or  on  a  thoroughly  rationalized  and  formalized  collective  in- 
tention, in  which  case  the  term  institution  seems  in  place. 

Custom  is  often  used  interchangeably  with  convention,  tradition  and 
mores,  but  the  connotations  are  not  quite  the  same.  Convention  em- 
phasizes the  lack  of  inner  necessity  in  the  behavior  pattern  and  often 
implies  some  measure  of  agreement,  express  or  tacit,  that  a  certain  mode 
of  behavior  be  accepted  as  proper.  The  more  symbolic  or  indirect  the 
function  of  a  custom,  the  more  readily  is  it  referred  to  as  a  convention. 
It  is  a  custom  to  write  with  pen  and  ink;  it  is  a  convention  to  use  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  paper  in  formal  correspondence.  Tradition  emphasizes  the 
historic  background  of  custom.  No  one  accuses  a  community  of  being 
wanting  in  customs  and  conventions,  but  if  these  are  not  felt  as  possessed 
of  considerable  antiquity  a  community  is  said  to  have  few  if  any  tradi- 

*  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1931),  4:  658-662. 
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tions.  The  difference  between  custom  and  tradition  is  more  subjective 
than  objective,  for  there  are  few  customs  whose  complete  explanation 
in  terms  of  history  does  not  take  one  back  to  a  remote  antiquity.  The 
term  mores  is  best  reserved  for  those  customs  which  connote  fairly  strong 
feelings  of  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  modes  of  behavior.  The  mores 
of  a  people  are  its  unformulated  ethics  as  seen  in  action.  Such  terms  as 
custom,  institution,  convention,  tradition  and  mores  are,  however, 
hardly  capable  of  a  precise  scientific  definition.  All  of  them  are  reducible 
to  social  habit  or,  if  one  prefers  the  anthropological  to  the  psychological 
point  of  view,  to  cultural  pattern.  Habit  and  culture  are  terms  which 
can  be  defined  with  some  degree  of  precision  and  should  always  be  sub- 
stituted for  custom  in  strictly  scientific  discourse,  habit  or  habit  system 
being  used  when  the  locus  of  behavior  is  thought  of  as  residing  in  the 
individual,  cultural  pattern  or  culture  when  its  locus  is  thought  of  as 
residing  in  society. 

From  a  biological  standpoint  all  customs  are  in  origin  individual  habits 
which  have  become  diffused  in  society  through  the  interaction  of  in- 
dividual upon  individual.  These  diffused  or  socialized  habits,  however, 
tend  to  maintain  themselves  because  of  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the 
diffusion  process  from  generation  to  generation.  One  more  often  sees 
custom  helping  to  form  individual  habit  than  individual  habit  being 
made  over  into  custom.  In  the  main,  group  psychology  takes  precedence 
over  individual  psychology.  In  no  society,  however  primitive  or  remote 
in  time,  are  the  interactions  of  its  members  not  controlled  by  a  complex 
network  of  custom.  Even  at  an  early  stage  of  the  palaeolithic  period 
human  beings  must  have  been  ruled  by  custom  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  as  is  shown  by  the  rather  sharply  delimited  types  of  artifacts 
that  were  made  and  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  from  some  of  these 
as  to  beliefs  and  attitudes. 

The  crystallization  of  individual  habit  into  custom  is  a  process  that 
can  be  followed  out  theoretically  rather  more  easily  than  illustrated  in 
practise.  A  distinction  can  be  made  between  customs  of  long  tenure  and 
customs  of  short  tenure  generally  known  as  fashions.  Fashions  are  set 
by  a  specific  individual  or  group  of  individuals.  When  they  have  had  a 
long  enough  lease  of  life  to  make  it  seem  unimportant  to  recall  the  source 
or  original  locality  of  the  behavior  pattern,  they  have  become  customs. 
The  habit  of  wearing  a  hat  is  a  custom,  but  the  habit  of  wearing  a  par- 
ticular style  of  hat  is  a  fashion  subject  to  fairly  rapid  change.  In  the 
sphere  of  language  custom  is  generally  referred  to  as  usage.  Uncrystal- 
lized  usages  of  speech  are  linguistic  fashions,  of  which  slang  forms  a  par- 
ticular variety.  Food  habits  too  form  a  well  recognized  set  of  customs, 
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within  which  arise  human  variations  that  may  be  called  fashions  of  food 
and  that  tend  to  die  out  after  a  brief  period.  Fashions  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  additions  to  custom  but  rather  as  experimental  variations  of 
the  fundamental  themes  of  custom. 

In  course  of  time  isolated  behavior  patterns  of  a  customary  nature 
tend  to  group  themselves  into  larger  configurations  which  have  a  formal 
cohesion  and  which  tend  to  be  rationalized  as  functional  units  whether 
they  are  such  historically  or  not.  The  whole  history  of  culture  has  been 
little  more  than  a  ceaseless  effort  to  connect  originally  independent  modes 
of  behavior  into  larger  systems  and  to  justify  the  secondary  culture  com- 
plexes by  an  unconscious  process  of  rationalization.  An  excellent  example 
of  such  a  culture  complex,  which  derives  its  elements  from  thousands 
of  disparate  customs,  is  the  modern  musical  system,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly felt  by  those  who  make  use  of  it  to  be  a  well  compacted  functional 
whole  with  various  elements  that  are  functionally  interdependent.  His- 
torically, however,  it  is  very  easy  to  prove  that  the  system  of  musical 
notation,  the  rules  of  harmony,  the  instrumental  techniques,  the  pat- 
terns of  musical  composition  and  the  conventional  uses  of  particular  in- 
struments for  specific  purposes  are  independently  derivable  from  cus- 
toms of  very  different  provenience  and  of  very  different  age,  and  that 
it  is  only  by  slow  processes  of  transfer  of  use  and  progressive  integration 
of  all  these  socialized  modes  of  behavior  that  they  have  come  to  help 
each  other  out  in  a  complex  system  of  unified  meanings.  Hundreds  of 
parallel  instances  could  be  given  from  such  diverse  fields  of  social  ac- 
tivity as  language,  architecture,  political  organization,  industrial  tech- 
nique, religion,  warfare  and  social  etiquette. 

The  impermanence  of  custom  is  a  truism.  Belief  in  the  rapidity  of 
change  of  custom  is  exaggerated,  however,  because  it  is  precisely  the 
comparatively  slight  divergences  from  what  is  socially  established  that 
arouse  attention.  A  comparison  of  American  life  today  with  the  life  of 
a  mediaeval  English  town  would  in  the  larger  perspective  of  cultural 
anthropology  illustrate  rather  the  relative  permanence  of  culture  than 
its  tendency  to  change. 

The  disharmony  which  cumulatively  results  from  the  use  of  tools,  in- 
sights or  other  manipulative  types  of  behavior  which  had  enriched  the 
cultural  stock  in  trade  of  society  a  little  earlier  results  in  change  of  cus- 
tom. The  introduction  of  the  automobile,  for  instance,  was  not  at  first 
felt  as  necessarily  disturbing  custom,  but  in  the  long  run  all  those  cus- 
toms appertaining  to  visiting  and  other  modes  of  disposing  of  one's 
leisure  time  have  come  to  be  seriously  modified  by  the  automobile  as  a 
power  contrivance.  Amenities  of  social  intercourse  felt  to  be  obstructive 
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to  the  free  utilization  of  this  new  source  of  power  tend  to  be  dismissed 
or  abbreviated.  Disharmony  resulting  from  the  rise  of  new  values  also 
makes  for  change  in  custom.  For  example,  the  greater  freedom  of  manner 
of  the  modern  woman  as  contrasted  with  the  far  more  conventionally 
circumscribed  conduct  of  women  of  generations  ago  has  come  about  be- 
cause of  the  rise  of  a  new  attitude  toward  woman  and  her  relation  to 
man.  The  influences  exerted  by  foreign  peoples,  e.g.  the  introduction  of 
tea  and  coffee  in  occidental  society  and  the  spread  of  parliamentary 
government  from  country  to  country,  are  stressed  by  anthropologists 
more  than  by  the  majority  of  historians  and  sociologists  as  determinants 
of  change.  Most  popular  examples  of  the  imposition  of  fashions  which 
proceed  from  strategic  personalities  are  probably  fanciful  and  due  to  a 
desire  to  dramatize  the  operation  of  the  more  impersonal  factors,  which 
are  much  more  important  in  the  aggregate  than  the  specific  personal 
ones.  With  the  gradual  spread  of  a  custom  that  is  largely  symbolic  and 
characteristic  of  a  selected  portion  of  the  population,  the  fundamental 
reason  for  its  continuance  weakens,  so  that  it  either  dies  out  or  takes  on 
an  entirely  new  function.  This  mechanism  is  particularly  noteworthy  in 
the  life  of  language.  Locutions  which  are  considered  smart  or  chic  be- 
cause they  are  the  property  of  privileged  circles  are  soon  taken  up  by 
the  masses  and  then  die  because  of  their  banality.  A  much  more  power- 
ful and  exact  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  individual  interaction,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  unconscious  transfer  of  feeling,  is  needed  before 
a  really  satisfying  theory  of  cultural  change  can  be  formulated. 

Those  customs  survive  the  longest  which  either  correspond  to  so  basic 
a  human  need  that  they  cannot  well  be  seriously  changed  or  else  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  can  easily  be  functionally  reinterpreted.  An  ex- 
example  of  the  former  type  of  persistence  is  the  custom  of  having  a 
mother  suckle  her  child.  There  are  numerous  departures  from  this  rule, 
yet  both  modern  America  and  the  more  primitive  tribes  preserve  as  a 
custom  a  mode  of  behavior  which  obviously  lies  close  to  the  life  of  man 
in  nature.  An  example  of  the  latter  type  of  persistence,  which  may  be 
called  adaptive  persistence,  is  language,  which  tends  to  remain  fairly 
true  to  set  form  but  which  is  constantly  undergoing  reinterpretation  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  civilization  which  it  serves.  For  ex- 
ample, the  word  robin  refers  in  the  United  States  to  a  very  different 
bird  from  the  English  bird  that  was  originally  meant.  The  word  could 
linger  on  with  a  modified  meaning  because  it  is  a  symbol  and  therefore 
capable  of  indefinite  reinterpretation. 

The  word  survival  should  not  be  used  for  a  custom  having  a  clearly 
defined  function  which  can  be  shown  to  be  different  from  its  original 
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place  and  significance  in  culture.  When  used  in  the  latter,  looser  sense 
the  word  survival  threatens  to  lose  all  useful  meaning.  There  are  few 
customs  among  us  today  which  are  not  survivals  in  this  sense.  There  are, 
however,  certain  customs  which  it  is  difficult  to  rationalize  on  any  count 
and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  analogous  to  rudimentary  organs  in 
biology.  The  useless  buttons  in  modern  clothing  are  often  cited  as  an 
example  of  such  survivals.  The  use  of  Roman  numerals  alongside  of 
Arabic  numerals  may  also  be  considered  a  survival.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  seems  safest  not  to  use  the  word  too  freely,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  that  any  custom,  no  matter  how  apparently  lacking  in  utility  or 
how  far  removed  from  its  original  application,  is  entirely  devoid  of  at 
least  symoblic  meaning. 

Custom  is  stronger  and  more  persistent  in  primitive  than  in  modern 
societies.  The  primitive  group  is  smaller,  so  that  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
formity is  psychologically  necessary.  In  the  more  sophisticated  com- 
munity, which  numbers  a  far  larger  total  of  individuals,  departure  from 
custom  on  the  part  of  a  few  selected  individuals,  v/ho  may  in  turn  prove 
instrumental  for  a  change  of  culture  in  the  conmiunity  at  large,  does  not 
matter  so  much  for  the  solidarity  of  the  group  to  begin  with,  because 
the  chance  individual  of  the  group  finds  himself  reinforced  by  the  vast 
majority  of  his  fellow  men  and  can  do  without  the  further  support  of 
the  deviants.  The  primitive  community  has  also  no  written  tradition  to 
appeal  to  as  an  impersonal  arbiter  in  matters  of  custom  and  therefore 
puts  more  energy  into  the  conservation  of  what  is  transmitted  through 
activity  and  oral  tradition.  The  presence  of  documents  relieves  the  in- 
dividual from  the  necessity  of  taking  personal  responsibility  for  the  per- 
petuation of  custom.  Far  too  great  stress  is  usually  laid  on  the  actually 
conserving,  as  contrasted  with  the  symbolically  conserving,  power  of 
the  written  word.  Custom  among  primitive  peoples  is  apt  to  derive  some 
measure  of  sacredness  from  its  association  with  magical  and  religious 
procedures.  When  a  certain  type  of  activity  is  linked  with  a  ritual  which 
is  in  turn  apt  to  be  associated  with  a  legend  that  to  the  native  mind 
explains  the  activity  in  question,  a  radical  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tionally conserved  pattern  of  behavior  is  felt  as  blasphemous  or  perilous 
to  the  safety  of  the  group.  There  is  likewise  a  far  lesser  division  of  labor 
in  primitive  communities  than  in  our  own,  which  means  that  the  forces 
making  for  experimentation  in  the  solution  of  technical  problems  are  pro- 
portionately diminished. 

In  the  modern  world  custom  tends  to  be  much  more  conservative  in 
the  rural  districts  than  in  the  city,  and  the  reasons  are  similar  to  those 
given  for  the  greater  persistence  of  custom  among  primitive  peoples. 
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The  greater  scatter  of  the  rural  population  does  not  generally  mean  the 
more  intensive  individual  cultivation  of  the  forms  of  custom  but  rather 
a  compensatory  effort  to  correct  the  threats  of  distance  by  conformity. 

Within  a  complex  community,  such  as  is  found  in  modern  cities,  cus- 
tom tends  to  be  more  persistent  on  the  whole  in  the  less  sophisticated 
groups.  Much  depends  on  the  symbolism  of  custom.  There  are  certain 
types  of  custom,  particularly  such  as  are  symbolic  of  status,  which  tend 
to  be  better  conserved  in  the  more  sophisticated  or  wealthy  groups  than 
in  the  less  sophisticated.  The  modern  American  custom,  for  instance,  of 
having  a  married  woman  keep  her  maiden  name  is  not  likely  soon  to 
take  root  among  the  very  wealthy,  who  here  join  hands  with  the  un- 
sophisticated majority,  while  the  custom  is  being  sparsely  diffused  among 
the  intellectual  middle  class. 

The  varying  degrees  of  conservatism  in  regard  to  custom  can  be  illus- 
trated in  the  behavior  of  a  single  individual  because  of  the  different  types 
of  social  participation  into  which  he  enters.  In  England,  for  instance,  the 
same  individual  may  be  in  the  vanguard  of  custom  as  a  Londoner  but 
insistent  on  the  preservation  of  rural  custom  as  a  country  squire.  An 
American  university  man  may  be  disdainful  of  customary  opinion  in  his 
faculty  club  but  be  meekly  observant  of  religious  custom  on  Sunday  at 
church.  Loyalty  or  departure  from  custom  is  not  a  simple  function  of 
temperament  or  personality  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  symbolism  of 
multiple  participation  in  society. 

Custom  is  generally  referred  to  as  a  constraining  force.  The  conflict 
of  individual  will  and  social  compulsion  is  familiar,  but  even  the  most 
forceful  and  self-assertive  individual  needs  to  yield  to  custom  at  most 
points  in  order  that  he  may  gain  leverage,  as  it  were,  for  the  imposition 
of  his  personal  will  on  society,  which  cannot  be  conquered  without  the 
implicit  capture  of  social  consent.  The  freedom  gained  by  the  denial  of 
custom  is  essentially  a  subjective  freedom  of  escape  rather  than  an  effec- 
tive freedom  of  conquest.  Custom  makes  for  a  powerful  economy  in  the 
learning  of  the  individual;  it  is  a  symoblic  affirmation  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  group.  A  by-product  of  these  fundamental  functions  of  custom 
is  the  more  sentimental  value  which  results  from  an  ability  to  link  the 
present  and  the  past  and  thus  to  establish  a  larger  ego  in  time,  which 
supplements  with  its  authority  the  larger  ego  represented  by  the  com- 
munity as  it  functions  in  the  present. 

The  formulation  of  customs  in  the  sphere  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
individuals  in  their  manifold  relations  leads  to  law.  It  is  not  useful  to 
use  the  term  law,  as  is  often  vaguely  done  in  dealing  with  primitive 
societies,  unless  the  enforcement  of  customary  activity  be  made  ex- 
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plicit,  being  vested  in  particular  individuals  or  bodies  of  individuals. 
There  are  no  societies  that  are  wholly  free  from  the  binding  force  of  im- 
plicit law,  but  as  there  are  also  many  primitive  societies  which  recognize 
some  type  of  legal  procedure  it  seems  much  better  to  speak  of  law  only 
in  the  latter  case.  There  are,  for  instance,  few  American  Indian  tribes 
in  which  customary  obligations  are  recognized  as  a  system  of  law  that 
is  capable  of  enforcement  by  the  community.  Psychologically  law  pre- 
vails, but  not  institutionally.  This  is  in  rather  sharp  contrast  to  the 
legal  procedure  which  has  been  developed  by  the  majority  of  African 
tribes.  Here  there  is  not  merely  the  law  of  custom  in  an  implicit  sense 
but  the  perfectly  explicit  recognition  of  rules  of  conduct  and  of  punish- 
ment for  their  infringement,  with  an  elaborate  method  of  discovering 
guilt  and  with  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  vested  in  the  king. 
The  example  of  African  law  indicates  that  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween custom  and  law  does  not  lie  in  the  difference  between  oral  tradi- 
tion and  the  written  formulation  of  custom.  Law  can  emerge  from  cus- 
tom long  before  the  development  of  writing  and  has  demonstrably  done 
so  in  numerous  cases.  When  custom  has  the  psychological  compulsion 
of  law  but  is  not  controlled  by  society  through  the  imposition  of  ex- 
plicit penalties  it  may  be  called  ethics  or,  more  primitively,  mores.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  law  and  ethics  in  the  more  simple  forms  of  society. 
Both  emerge  from  custom  but  in  a  somewhat  divergent  manner.  Mun- 
dane or  human  sovereignty  becomes  progressively  distinguished  from 
socially  diffused  or  supernatural  or  impersonal  sovereignty.  Custom  con- 
trolled by  the  former  is  law;  custom  controlled  by  the  latter  is  ethics. 

The  agencies  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  custom  are  for  the  most 
part  quite  impersonal  in  character  and  implicit  in  the  mere  fact  of  human 
interrelationships.  There  are  also  more  self-conscious  agencies  for  the 
perpetuation  of  custom.  Among  these  the  most  important  are  law  and 
religion,  the  latter  particularly  in  the  form  of  an  organized  church  and 
priesthood.  There  are  also  organizations  which  are  sentimentally  inter- 
ested in  the  conservation  of  customs  which  threaten  to  go  out  of  use.  In 
the  modern  world  one  often  sees  a  rather  weak  nationalistic  cause  bol- 
stered up  by  the  somewhat  artificial  fostering  of  archaic  custom.  Much 
of  the  ritualism  of  the  modern  Scottish  clans  is  secondarily  rather  than 
lineally  conservative. 

If  complicated  forms  of  conscious  manipulation  of  ideas  and  tech- 
niques which  rule  the  modern  world  are  excluded  from  the  range  of  the 
term  custom,  the  force  of  custom  may  be  said  to  be  gradually  lessening. 
The  factors  which  favor  this  weakening  of  custom  are:  the  growing 
division  of  labor  with  its  tendency  to  make  society  less  and  less  homo- 
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geneous;  the  growing  spirit  of  rationalism,  in  the  Hght  of  which  much 
of  the  justification  of  custom  fades  away;  the  growing  tendency  to  break 
away  from  local  tradition;  and,  finally,  the  greater  store  set  by  individ- 
uality. The  ideal  which  is  latent  in  the  modern  mind  would  seem  to  be 
to  break  up  custom  into  the  two  poles  of  individually  determined  habit 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  large  scale  institutional  planning  for  the  major 
enterprises  of  mankind  on  the  other. 


FASHION* 

The  meaning  of  the  term  fashion  may  be  clarified  by  pointing  out  how 
it  differs  in  connotation  from  a  number  of  other  terms  whose  meaning 
it  approaches.  A  particular  fashion  differs  from  a  given  taste  in  suggest- 
ing some  measure  of  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  group  as  contrasted 
with  individual  choice  from  among  a  number  of  possibilities.  A  particular 
choice  may  of  course  be  due  to  a  blend  of  fashion  and  taste.  Thus,  if 
bright  and  simple  colors  are  in  fashion,  one  may  select  red  as  more  pleas- 
ing to  one's  taste  than  yellow,  although  one's  free  taste  unhampered  by 
fashion  might  have  decided  in  favor  of  a  more  subtle  tone.  To  the  dis- 
criminating person  the  demand  of  fashion  constitutes  a  challenge  to  taste 
and  suggests  problems  of  reconciliation.  But  fashion  is  accepted  by  aver- 
age people  with  little  demur  and  is  not  so  much  reconciled  with  taste  as 
substituted  for  it.  For  many  people  taste  hardly  arises  at  all  except  on 
the  basis  of  a  clash  of  an  accepted  fashion  with  a  fashion  that  is  out  of 
date  or  current  in  some  other  group  than  one's  own. 

The  term  fashion  may  carry  with  it  a  tone  of  approval  or  disapproval. 
It  is  a  fairly  objective  term  whose  emotional  qualities  depend  on  a  con- 
text. A  moralist  may  decry  a  certain  type  of  behavior  as  a  mere  fashion 
but  the  ordinary  person  will  not  be  displeased  if  he  is  accused  of  being 
in  the  fashion.  It  is  different  with  fads,  which  are  objectively  similar  to 
fashions  but  differ  from  them  in  being  more  personal  in  their  application 
and  in  connoting  a  more  or  less  definite  social  disapproval.  Particular 
people  or  coteries  have  their  fads,  while  fashions  are  the  property  of 
larger  or  more  representative  groups.  A  taste  which  asserts  itself  in  spite 
of  fashion  and  which  may  therefore  be  suspected  of  having  something 
obsessive  about  it  may  be  referred  to  as  an  individual  fad.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  a  fad  may  be  of  very  short  duration,  it  always  differs  from 
a  true  fashion  in  having  something  unexpected,  irresponsible  or  bizarre 
about  it.  Any  fashion  which  sins  against  one's  sense  of  style  and  one's 
feeling  for  the  historical  continuity  of  style  is  likely  to  be  dismissed  as 
a  fad.  There  are  changing  fashions  in  tennis  rackets,  while  the  game  of 
mah  jong,  once  rather  fashionable,  takes  on  in  retrospect  more  and  more 
the  character  of  a  fad. 

Just  as  the  weakness  of  fashion  leads  to  fads,  so  its  strength  comes 
from  custom.  Customs  differ  from  fashions  in  being  relatively  permanent 
types  of  social  behavior.  They  change,  but  with  a  less  active  and  con- 

*  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1931),  6: 139-144. 
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scious  participation  of  the  individual  in  the  change.  Custom  is  the  ele- 
ment of  permanence  which  makes  changes  in  fashion  possible.  Custom 
marks  the  highroad  of  human  interrelationships,  while  fashion  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  endless  departure  from  the  return  to  the  highroad. 
The  vast  majority  of  fashions  are  relieved  by  other  fashions,  but  occa- 
sionally a  fashion  crystallizes  into  permanent  habit,  taking  on  the  char- 
acter of  custom. 

It  is  not  correct  to  think  of  fashion  as  merely  a  short  lived  innovation 
in  custom,  because  many  innovations  in  human  history  arise  with  the 
need  for  them  and  last  as  long  as  they  are  useful  or  convenient.  If,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  shortage  of  silk  and  it  becomes  customary  to  sub- 
stitute cotton  for  silk  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  of  dress  in 
which  silk  has  been  the  usual  material,  such  an  enforced  change  of  ma- 
terial, however  important  economically  or  aesthetically,  does  not  in  it- 
self constitute  a  true  change  of  fashion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  cotton  is 
substituted  for  silk  out  of  free  choice  as  a  symbol  perhaps  of  the  simple 
life  or  because  of  a  desire  to  see  what  novel  effect  can  be  produced  in 
accepted  types  of  dress  with  simpler  materials,  the  change  may  be  called 
one  of  fashion.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  innovation  from  eventually 
taking  on  the  character  of  a  new  fashion.  If,  for  example,  people  persist 
in  using  the  cotton  material  even  after  silk  has  once  more  become  avail- 
able, a  new  fashion  has  arisen. 

Fashion  is  a  custom  in  the  guise  of  departure  from  custom.  Most 
normal  individuals  consciously  or  unconsciously  have  the  itch  to  break 
away  in  some  measure  from  a  too  literal  loyalty  to  accepted  custom. 
They  are  not  fundamentally  in  revolt  from  custom  but  they  wish  some- 
how to  legitimize  their  personal  deviation  without  laying  themselves  open 
to  the  charge  of  insensitiveness  to  good  taste  or  good  manners.  Fashion 
is  the  discreet  solution  of  the  subtle  conflict.  The  slight  changes  from  the 
established  in  dress  or  other  forms  of  behavior  seem  for  the  moment  to 
give  the  victory  to  the  individual,  while  the  fact  that  one's  fellows  re- 
volt in  the  same  direction  gives  one  a  feeling  of  adventurous  safety.  The 
personal  note  which  is  at  the  hidden  core  of  fashion  becomes  super- 
personalized. 

Whether  fashion  is  felt  as  a  sort  of  socially  legitimized  caprice  or  is 
merely  a  new  and  unintelligible  form  of  social  tyranny  depends  on  the 
individual  or  class.  It  is  probable  that  those  most  concerned  with  the 
setting  and  testing  of  fashions  are  the  individuals  who  realize  most  keenly 
the  problem  of  reconciling  individual  freedom  with  social  conformity 
which  is  implicit  in  the  very  fact  of  fashion.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  say  that  most  people  are  at  least  partly  sensitive  to  this  aspect  of 
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fashion  and  are  secretly  grateful  for  it.  A  large  minority  of  people,  how- 
ever, are  insensitive  to  the  psychological  complexity  of  fashion  and  sub- 
mit to  it  to  the  extent  that  they  do  merely  because  they  realize  that  not 
to  fall  in  with  it  would  be  to  declare  themselves  members  of  a  past 
generation  or  dull  people  who  cannot  keep  up  with  their  neighbors. 
These  latter  reasons  for  being  fashionable  are  secondary;  they  are  sullen 
surrenderers  to  bastard  custom. 

The  fundamental  drives  leading  to  the  creation  and  acceptance  of 
fashion  can  be  isolated.  In  the  more  sophisticated  societies  boredom, 
created  by  leisure  and  too  highly  specialized  forms  of  activity,  leads  to 
restlessness  and  curiosity.  This  general  desire  to  escape  from  the  trammels 
of  a  too  regularized  existence  is  powerfully  reenforced  by  a  ceaseless 
desire  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  self  and  all  other  objects  of 
love  and  friendship.  It  is  precisely  in  functionally  powerful  societies  that 
the  individual's  ego  is  constantly  being  convicted  of  helplessness.  The 
individual  tends  to  he  unconsciously  thrown  back  on  himself  and  demands 
more  and  more  novel  affirmations  of  his  eifective  reality.  The  endless 
rediscovery  of  the  self  in  a  series  of  petty  truancies  from  the  official  social- 
ized self  becomes  a  mild  obsession  of  the  normal  individual  in  any  society 
in  which  the  individual  has  ceased  to  be  a  measure  of  the  society  itself. 
There  is,  however,  always  the  danger  of  too  great  a  departure  from  the 
recognized  symbols  of  the  individual,  because  his  identity  is  likely  to  be 
destroyed.  That  is  why  insensitive  people,  anxious  to  be  literally  in  the 
fashion,  so  often  overreach  themselves  and  nullify  the  very  purpose  of 
fashion.  Good  hearted  women  of  middle  age  generally  fail  in  the  art  of 
being  ravishing  nymphs. 

Somewhat  different  from  the  affirmation  of  the  libidinal  self  is  the  more 
vulgar  desire  for  prestige  or  notoriety,  satisfied  by  changes  in  fashion. 
In  this  category  belongs  fashion  as  an  outward  emblem  of  personal  dis- 
tinction or  of  membership  in  some  group  to  which  distinction  is  ascribed. 
The  imitation  of  fashion  by  people  who  belong  to  circles  removed  from 
those  which  set  the  fashion  has  the  function  of  bridging  the  gap  between 
a  social  class  and  the  class  next  above  it.  The  logical  result  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  fashion  by  all  members  of  society  is  the  disappearance  of 
the  kinds  of  satisfaction  responsible  for  the  change  of  fashion  in  the  first 
place.  A  new  fashion  becomes  psychologically  necessary,  and  thus  the 
cycle  of  fashion  is  endlessly  repeated. 

Fashion  is  emphatically  a  historical  concept.  A  specific  fashion  is 
utterly  unintelligible  if  lifted  out  of  its  place  in  a  sequence  of  forms.  It  is 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  rationalize  or  in  any  other  way  psychologize 
a  particular  fashion  on  the  basis  of  general  principles  which  might  be 
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considered  applicable  to  the  class  of  forms  of  which  it  seems  to  be  an 
example.  It  is  utterly  vain,  for  instance,  to  explain  particular  forms  of 
dress  or  types  of  cosmetics  or  methods  of  wearing  the  hair  without  a 
preliminary  historical  critique.  Bare  legs  among  modern  women  in  sum- 
mer do  not  psychologically  or  historically  create  at  all  the  same  fashion 
as  bare  legs  and  bare  feet  among  primitives  living  in  the  tropics.  The 
importance  of  understanding  fashion  historically  should  be  obvious 
enough  when  it  is  recognized  that  the  very  essence  of  fashion  is  that  it 
be  valued  as  a  variation  in  an  understood  sequence,  as  a  departure  from 
the  inomediately  preceding  mode. 

Changes  in  fashion  depend  on  the  prevailing  culture  and  on  the  social 
ideals  which  inform  it.  Under  the  apparently  placid  surface  of  culture 
there  are  always  powerful  psychological  drifts  of  which  fashion  is  quick 
to  catch  the  direction.  In  a  democratic  society,  for  instance,  if  there  is 
an  unacknowledged  drift  toward  class  distinctions  fashion  will  discover 
endless  ways  of  giving  it  visible  form.  Criticism  can  always  be  met  by 
the  insincere  defense  that  fashion  is  merely  fashion  and  need  not  be 
taken  seriously.  If  in  a  puritanic  society  there  is  a  growing  impatience 
with  the  outward  forms  of  modesty,  fashion  finds  it  easy  to  minister  to 
the  demands  of  sex  curiosity,  while  the  old  mores  can  be  trusted  to  de- 
fend fashion  with  an  affectation  of  unawareness  of  what  fashion  is  driv- 
ing at.  A  complete  study  of  the  history  of  fashion  would  undoubtedly 
throw  much  light  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  sentiment  and  attitude  at 
various  periods  of  civilization.  However,  fashion  never  permanently  out- 
runs discretion  and  only  those  who  are  taken  in  by  the  superficial  ration- 
alizations of  fashion  are  surprised  by  the  frequent  changes  of  face  in  its 
history.  That  there  was  destined  to  be  a  lengthening  of  women's  skirts 
after  they  had  become  short  enough  was  obvious  from  the  outset  to  all 
except  those  who  do  not  believe  that  sex  symbolism  is  a  real  factor  in 
human  behavior. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  understanding  fashion  in  its  apparent  vagaries 
is  the  lack  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  unconscious  symbolisms  attaching 
to  forms,  colors,  textures,  postures  and  other  expressive  elements  in  a 
given  culture.  The  difficulty  is  appreciably  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  expressive  elements  tend  to  have  quite  different  symbolic  ref- 
erences in  different  areas.  Gothic  type,  for  instance,  is  a  nationalistic 
token  in  Germany,  while  in  Anglo-Saxon  culture  the  practically  identical 
type  known  as  Old  English  has  entirely  different  connotations.  In  other 
words,  the  same  style  of  lettering  may  symbolize  either  an  undying 
hatred  of  France  or  a  wistful  look  backward  at  madrigals  and  pewter. 

An  important  principle  in  the  history  of  fashion  is  that  those  features 
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of  fashion  which  do  not  configurate  correctly  with  the  unconscious  sys- 
tem of  meanings  characteristic  of  the  given  culture  are  relatively  in- 
secure. Extremes  of  style,  which  too  frankly  symbolize  the  current  of 
feeling  of  the  moment,  are  likely  to  find  themselves  in  exposed  positions, 
as  it  were,  where  they  can  be  outflanked  by  meanings  which  they  do  not 
wish  to  recognize.  Thus,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  lipstick  is  less  secure 
in  American  culture  as  an  element  of  fashion  than  rouge  discreetly  ap- 
plied to  the  cheek.  This  is  assuredly  not  due  to  a  superior  sinfulness  of 
lipstick  as  such,  but  to  the  fact  that  rosy  cheeks  resulting  from  a  healthy 
natural  life  in  the  country  are  one  of  the  characteristic  fetishisms  of  the 
traditional  ideal  of  feminine  beauty,  while  lipstick  has  rather  the  char- 
acter of  certain  exotic  ardors  and  goes  with  flaming  oriental  stuffs.  Rouge 
is  likely  to  last  for  many  decades  or  centuries  because  there  is,  and  is 
likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  a  definite  strain  of  nature  worship 
in  our  culture.  If  lipstick  is  to  remain  it  can  only  be  because  our  culture 
will  have  taken  on  certain  violently  new  meanings  which  are  not  at  all 
obvious  at  the  present  time.  As  a  symbol  it  is  episodic  rather  than  a 
part  of  the  underlying  rhythm  of  the  history  of  our  fashions. 

In  custom  bound  cultures,  such  as  are  characteristic  of  the  primitive 
world,  there  are  slow  non-reversible  changes  of  style  rather  than  the 
often  reversible  forms  of  fashion  found  in  modern  cultures.  The  emphasis 
in  such  societies  is  on  the  group  and  the  sanctity  of  tradition  rather  than 
on  individual  expression,  which  tends  to  be  entirely  unconscious.  In  the 
great  cultures  of  the  Orient  and  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  Europe  changes 
in  fashion  can  be  noted  radiating  from  certain  definite  centers  of  so- 
phisticated culture,  but  it  is  not  until  modern  Europe  is  reached  that 
the  familiar  merry-go-round  of  fashion  with  its  rapid  alternations  of 
season  occurs. 

The  typically  modern  acceleration  of  changes  in  fashion  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance,  which  awakened  a  desire  for 
innovation  and  which  powerfully  extended  for  European  society  the  total 
world  of  possible  choices.  During  this  period  Italian  culture  came  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  taste,  to  be  followed  by  French  culture,  which  may  still 
be  looked  upon  as  the  most  powerful  influence  in  the  creation  and  dis- 
tribution of  fashions.  But  more  important  than  the  Renaissance  m  the 
history  of  fashion  is  the  effect  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  ris 
of  the  common  people.  The  former  increased  the  mechanical  ease  with 
which  fashions  could  be  diffused;  the  latter  greatly  increased  the  num- 
ber of  those  willing  and  able  to  be  fashionable. 

Modern  fashion  tends  to  spread  to  all  classes  of  society.  As  fashion 
has  always  tended  to  be  a  symbol  of  membership  in  a  particular  social 
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class  and  as  human  beings  have  always  felt  the  urge  to  edge  a  little 
closer  to  a  class  considered  superior  to  their  own,  there  must  always  have 
been  the  tendency  for  fashion  to  be  adopted  by  circles  which  had  a  lower 
status  than  the  group  setting  the  fashions.  But  on  the  whole  such  adop- 
tion of  fashion  from  above  tended  to  be  discreet  because  of  the  great 
importance  attached  to  the  maintenance  of  social  classes.  What  has 
happened  in  the  modern  world,  regardless  of  the  official  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  prevail  in  the  different  nations,  is  that  the  tone  giving  power 
which  lies  back  of  fashion  has  largely  slipped  away  from  the  aristocracy 
of  rank  to  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  This  means  a  psychological  if  not 
an  economic  leveling  of  classes  because  of  the  feeling  that  wealth  is  an 
accidental  or  accreted  quality  of  an  individual  as  contrasted  with  blood. 
In  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  everyone,  even  the  poorest,  is  potentially 
wealthy  both  in  legal  theory  and  in  private  fancy.  In  such  a  society, 
therefore,  all  individuals  are  equally  entitled,  it  is  felt,  so  far  as  their 
pockets  permit,  to  the  insignia  of  fashion.  This  universalizing  of  fashion 
necessarily  cheapens  its  value  in  the  specific  case  and  forces  an  abnormally 
rapid  change  of  fashion.  The  only  effective  protection  possessed  by  the 
wealthy  in  the  world  of  fashion  is  the  insistence  on  expensive  materials 
in  which  fashion  is  to  express  itself.  Too  great  an  insistence  on  this  factor, 
however,  is  the  hall  mark  of  wealthy  vulgarity,  for  fashion  is  essentially 
a  thing  of  forms  and  symbols,  not  of  material  values. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  special  factors  which  encourage 
the  spread  of  fashion  today  is  the  increased  facility  for  the  production 
and  transportation  of  goods  and  for  communication  either  personally  or 
by  correspondence  from  the  centers  of  fashion  to  the  outmost  periphery 
of  the  civilized  world.  These  increased  facilities  necessarily  lead  to  huge 
capital  investments  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  fashionable 
wear.  The  extraordinarily  high  initial  profits  to  be  derived  from  fashion 
and  the  relatively  rapid  tapering  off  of  profits  make  it  inevitable  that 
the  natural  tendency  to  change  in  fashion  is  helped  along  by  commercial 
suggestion.  The  increasingly  varied  activities  of  modern  life  also  give 
greater  opportunity  for  the  growth  and  change  of  fashion.  Today  the 
cut  of  a  dress  or  the  shape  of  a  hat  stands  ready  to  symbolize  anything 
from  mountain  climbing  or  military  efficiency,  through  automobiling  to 
interpretative  dancing  and  veiled  harlotry.  No  individual  is  merely  what 
his  social  role  indicates  that  he  is  to  be  or  may  vary  only  slightly  from, 
but  he  may  act  as  if  he  is  anything  else  that  individual  phantasy  may  dic- 
tate. The  greater  leisure  and  spending  power  of  the  bourgeoisie,  bring- 
ing them  externally  nearer  the  upper  classes  of  former  days,  are  other 
obvious  stimuli  to  change  in  fashion,  as  are  the  gradual  psychological 
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and  economic  liberation  of  women  and  the  greater  opportunity  given 
them  for  experimentation  in  dress  and  adornment. 

Fashions  for  women  show  greater  variabihty  than  fashions  for  men 
in  contemporary  civilization.  Not  only  do  women's  fashions  change  more 
rapidly  and  completely  but  the  total  gamut  of  allowed  forms  is  greater 
for  women  than  for  men.  In  times  past  and  in  other  cultures,  however, 
men's  fashions  show  a  greater  exuberance  than  women's.  Much  that 
used  to  be  ascribed  to  woman  as  female  is  really  due  to  woman  as  a 
sociologically  and  economically  defined  class.  Woman  as  a  distinctive 
theme  for  fashion  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  social  psychology 
of  the  present  civilization.  She  is  the  one  who  pleases  by  being  what  she 
is  and  looking  as  she  does  rather  than  by  doing  what  she  does.  Whether 
biology  or  history  is  primarily  responsible  for  this  need  not  be  decided. 
Woman  has  been  the  kept  partner  in  marriage  and  has  had  to  prove  her 
desirability  by  ceaselessly  reaffirming  her  attractiveness  as  symbolized 
by  novelty  of  fashion.  Among  the  wealthier  classes  and  by  imitation  also 
among  the  less  wealthy,  woman  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  ex- 
pensive luxury  on  whom  one  spends  extravagantly.  She  is  thus  a  symbol 
of  the  social  and  economic  status  of  her  husband.  Whether  with  the  in- 
creasingly marked  change  of  woman's  place  in  society  the  factors  which 
emphasize  extravagance  in  women's  fashions  will  entirely  fall  away  it  is 
impossible  to  say  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  powerful  vested  interests  involved  in  changes  of  fashions, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  effect  on  the  producer  of  fashions 
of  a  variability  which  he  both  encourages  and  dreads  is  the  introduction 
of  the  element  of  risk.  It  is  a  popular  error  to  assume  that  professional 
designers  arbitrarily  dictate  fashion.  They  do  so  only  in  a  very  superficial 
sense.  Actually  they  have  to  obey  many  masters.  Their  designs  must 
above  all  things  net  the  manufacturers  a  profit,  so  that  behind  the  more 
strictly  psychological  determinants  of  fashion  there  lurks  a  very  im- 
portant element  due  to  the  sheer  technology  of  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess or  the  availability  of  a  certain  type  of  material.  In  addition  to  this 
the  designer  must  have  a  sure  feeling  for  the  established  in  custom  and 
the  degree  to  which  he  can  safely  depart  from  it.  He  must  intuitively 
divine  what  people  want  before  they  are  quite  aware  of  it  themselves. 
His  business  is  not  so  much  to  impose  fashion  as  to  coax  people  to  accept 
what  they  have  themselves  unconsciously  suggested.  This  causes  the 
profits  of  fashion  production  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual 
cost  of  manufacturing  fashionable  goods.  The  producer  and  his  designer 
assistant  capitalize  the  curiosity  and  vanity  of  their  customers  but  they 
must  also  be  protected  against  the  losses  of  a  risky  business.  Those  who 
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are  familiar  with  the  history  of  fashion  are  emphatic  in  speaking  of  the 
inability  of  business  to  combat  the  fashion  trends  which  have  been  set 
going  by  various  psychological  factors.  A  fashion  may  be  aesthetically 
pleasing  in  the  abstract,  but  if  it  runs  counter  to  the  trend  or  does  not 
help  to  usher  in  a  new  trend  which  is  struggling  for  a  hearing  it  may  be 
a  flat  failure. 

The  distribution  of  fashions  is  a  comparatively  simple  and  automatic 
process.  The  vogue  of  fashion  plates  and  fashion  magazines,  the  many 
lines  of  communication  which  connect  fashion  producers  and  fashion 
dispensers,  and  modern  methods  of  marketing  make  it  almost  inevitable 
that  a  successful  Parisian  fashion  should  find  its  way  within  an  incredibly 
short  period  of  time  to  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  necessity  of  exploiting  accumulated  stocks  of  goods  these  fashions 
would  penetrate  into  the  remotest  comers  of  rural  America  even  more 
rapidly  than  is  the  case.  The  average  consumer  is  chronically  distressed 
to  discover  how  rapidly  his  accumulated  property  in  wear  depreciates 
by  becoming  outmoded.  He  complains  bitterly  and  ridicules  the  new 
fashions  when  they  appear.  In  the  end  he  succumbs,  a  victim  to  sym- 
bolisms of  behavior  which  he  does  not  fully  comprehend.  What  he  will 
never  admit  is  that  he  is  more  the  creator  than  the  victim  of  his  diffi- 
culties. 

Fashion  has  always  had  vain  critics.  It  has  been  arraigned  by  the 
clergy  and  by  social  satirists  because  each  new  style  of  wear,  calling 
attention  as  it  does  to  the  form  of  the  human  body,  seems  to  the  critics 
to  be  an  attack  on  modesty.  Some  fashions  there  are,  to  be  sure,  whose 
very  purpose  it  is  to  attack  modesty,  but  over  and  above  specific  at- 
tacks there  is  felt  to  be  a  generalized  one.  The  charge  is  well  founded 
but  useless.  Human  beings  do  not  wish  to  be  modest;  they  want  to  be 
as  expressive — that  is,  as  immodest — as  fear  allows;  fashion  helps  them 
solve  their  paradoxical  problem.  The  charge  of  economic  waste  which 
is  often  leveled  against  fashion  has  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  public 
mind.  Waste  sems  to  be  of  no  concern  where  values  are  to  be  considered, 
particularly  when  these  values  are  both  egoistic  and  unconscious.  The 
criticism  that  fashion  imposes  an  unwanted  uniformity  is  not  as  sound 
as  it  appears  to  be  in  the  first  instance.  The  individual  in  society  is  only 
rarely  significantly  expressive  in  his  own  right.  For  the  vast  majority 
of  human  beings  the  choice  lies  between  unchanging  custom  and  the 
legitimate  caprice  of  custom,  which  is  fashion. 

Fashion  concerns  itself  closely  and  intimately  with  the  ego.  Hence  its 
proper  field  is  dress  and  adornment.  There  are  other  symbols  of  the  ego, 
however,  which  are  not  as  close  to  the  body  as  these  but  which  are  al- 
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most  equally  subject  to  the  psychological  laws  of  fashion.  Among  them 
are  objects  of  utility,  amusements  and  furniture.  People  differ  in  their 
sensitiveness  to  changing  fashions  in  these  more  remote  forms  of  human 
expressiveness.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  categorically  just  what 
the  possible  range  of  fashion  is.  However,  in  regard  to  both  amusements 
and  furniture  there  may  be  observed  the  same  tendency  to  change, 
periodicity  and  unquestioning  acceptance  as  in  dress  and  ornament. 

Many  speak  of  fashions  in  thought,  art,  habits  of  living  and  morals. 
It  is  superficial  to  dismiss  such  locutions  as  metaphorical  and  unim- 
portant. The  usage  shows  a  true  intuition  of  the  meaning  of  fashion, 
which  while  it  is  primarily  applied  to  dress  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
human  body  is  not  essentially  concerned  with  the  fact  of  dress  or  orna- 
ment but  with  its  symbolism.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  thought,  a 
type  of  morality  or  an  art  from  being  the  psychological  equivalent  of  a 
costuming  of  the  ego.  Certainly  one  may  allow  oneself  to  be  converted 
to  Catholicism  or  Christian  Science  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  in  which 
one  invests  in  pewter  or  follows  the  latest  Parisian  models  in  dress. 
Beliefs  and  attitudes  are  not  fashions  in  their  character  of  mores  but 
neither  are  dress  and  ornament.  In  contemporary  society  it  is  not  a 
fashion  that  men  wear  trousers;  it  is  the  custom.  Fashion  merely  dictates 
such  variations  as  whether  trousers  are  to  be  so  or  so  long,  what  colors 
they  are  to  have  and  whether  they  are  to  have  cuffs  or  not.  In  the  same 
way,  while  adherence  to  a  religious  faith  is  not  in  itself  a  fashion,  as  soon 
as  the  individual  feels  that  he  can  pass  easily,  out  of  personal  choice, 
from  one  belief  to  another,  not  because  he  is  led  to  his  choice  by  necessity 
but  because  of  a  desire  to  accrete  to  himself  symbols  of  status,  it  be- 
comes legitimate  to  speak  of  his  change  of  attitude  as  a  change  of  fashion. 
Functional  irrelevance  as  contrasted  with  symbolic  significance  for  the 
expressiveness  of  the  ego  is  implicit  in  all  fashion. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  REVIEWS 

From  a  Review  of  W.  A.  Mason, 
''A  History  of  the  Art  of  Writing"* 

Writing  at  all  times  has  constituted  a  plastic  as  well  as  a  symbolic 
problem.  The  conveyance  of  thought  has  been  only  one  of  its  uses;  the 
delineation  of  pleasing  contours,  now  severe  and  statuesque,  now  flowing 
in  graceful  meanderings,  has  always  been  something  more  than  a  by- 
product. As  one  passes  from  ideographic  system  to  system  and  from 
alphabet  to  alphabet  perhaps  the  thing  that  most  forcibly  strikes  one  is 
that  each  and  every  one  of  them  has  its  individual  style.  In  their  earlier 
stages  there  is  a  certain  randomness.  This  is  corrected  by  the  obscurely 
divining,  converging  hands  of  thousands  of  artists,  until,  at  a  given 
moment,  the  characters  stand  forth  as  a  unique  and  unified  work  of  art, 
as  self-contained  and  as  definitely  stylized  as  any  architectural  tradition. 
The  historian  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  how  a  starting-point  gives  a 
slant  or  drift  to  the  future  development  of  the  system,  how  the  particular 
forms,  for  instance,  of  the  mediaeval  black-letter  are  largely  prefigured 
in  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  But  he  does  not  so  clearly  know  just  how 
and  why  the  various  styles  develop,  just  how  it  is  that  the  Arabic  hand, 
the  Roman  type,  the  Armenian,  the  Hindu  alphabets,  all  derived  as  they 
ultimately  are  from  a  single  prototype,  have  so  widely  diverged,  have 
their  individualities  so  stamped  upon  them,  that  the  proof  of  their 
common  genesis  is  but  the  coldest  of  aracheological  businesses. 

Much  can  be  said  and  has  been  said  of  the  controlling  power  of  the 
medium.  Stone  is  different  from  papyrus  and  the  pen  is  different  from  a 
camel's-hair  brush.  Yet  when  all  this  and  more  is  indicated  and  worked 
out  with  laborious  detail,  we  are  really  no  nearer  the  central  question  of 
what  psychological  forces  have  hurried  the  national  hand  on  to  that 
aesthetic  balance  which  is  its  ultimate  style.  We  are  not  concerned  to 
solve  the  baffling  problem;  we  are  merely  concerned  to  state  its  actuality. 
It  is  not  otherwise  with  language,  with  religion,  with  the  forms  of  social 
organization.  Wherever  the  human  mind  has  worked  collectively  and  un- 
consciously, it  has  striven  for  and  often  attained  unique  form.  The  im- 
portant point  is  that  the  evolution  of  form  has  a  drift  in  one  direction, 
that  it  seeks  poise,  and  that  it  rests,  relatively  speaking,  when  it  has 
found  this  poise.  It  is  customary  to  say  that  sooner  or  later  a  literary 
or  sacerdotal  tradition  enjoins  conservatism,  but  is  it  altogether  an 

*  The  Freeman,  4  (1921) :  68-69. 
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accident  that  the  injunction  is  stayed  until  the  style  is  full-grown?  I  do 
not  believe  in  this  particular  accident.  To  me  it  is  no  mere  chance  that 
the  Chinese  system  of  writing  did  not  attain  its  resting-point  until  it 
had  matured  a  style,  until  it  had  polished  off  each  character,  whether 
simple  or  compounded  of  "radical"  and  "phonetic"  elements,  into  a 
design  that  satisfactorily  filled  its  own  field  and  harmonized  with  its 
thousands  of  fellows.  A  glance  at  the  earlier  forms  of  Chinese  writing 
convinces  one  that  it  did  not  always  possess  true  style,  interesting  and 
original  as  some  of  the  early  characters  are. 


From  a  Review  of  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  "Israel"* 

Mr.  Lewisohn  is  very  bitter  about  the  assimilationists.  Assimilation,  he 
thinks,  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  in  America  no  less  than  in 
Germany.  But  he  seems  to  overlook  some  very  simple  facts  and  to  re- 
frain from  certain  very  simple  reflections.  In  the  first  place,  when  in  the 
history  of  mankind  has  ethnic  assimilation  been  a  comfortable  or  an  easy 
process?  Had  Mr.  Lewisohn  taken  a  bird's-eye  view  of  human  relations, 
instead  of  seeing  the  Jewish  problem  as  the  utterly  unique  thing  which 
it  is  not,  he  would  have  realized  the  inevitability  of  conflict,  now  overt 
and  sanguinary,  now  peaceful  but  insidious,  between  any  two  cultures 
or  religions  or  peoples  that  offer  as  many  points  of  difference  as  do  the 
Jews  and  the  traditions  and  peoples  they  have  come  into  such  close 
contact  with.  But  instead  of  envisaging  this  conflict  as  a  perpetually  in- 
soluble one,  as  a  sort  of  fatal  conundrum  of  history,  he  would,  further- 
more, have  made  the  less  dramatic  but  far  more  sober  observation  that 
the  psychological  distance  which  separates  the  Jew  from  the  non-Jew  to- 
day is,  by  and  large,  perceptibly  less  great  than  it  has  ever  been.  Ku 
Klux  Klans  and  pogroms  and  the  stiffening  of  Jewish  disabilities  here 
and  there  do  not  prove  that  assimilation  is  impossible,  but  they  prove 
that  it  is  a  far  less  easily  consummated  process  and  a  more  tortuously 
winding  one  than  some  idealists  would  like  to  have  it.  They  reiterate, 
in  short,  one  of  the  annoying  truisms  of  history.  Mankind  has  never 
been  unyielding,  it  has  merely  been  stubbornly  disposed  not  to  yield. 

Mr.  Lewisohn  is  quite  wrong,  I  believe,  in  ruling  out  assimilation  as 
a  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem.  It  is,  patently,  a  very  possible  and  a 
very  excellent  one  in  thousands  of  individual  cases — in  spite  of  the 
embarrassing  fact  that  many  highly  educated  Jews  or  very  wealthy  Jews 
are  debarred  from  membership  in  clubs  that  are  deemed  desirable  of 
entry.  But  he  is  perfectly  correct  in  j&nding  also  another  solution,  for 

*  The  Menorah  Journal,  12  (1926) :  214-218. 
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there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  but  one  solution  was  pre- 
ordained. For  one  thing,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  large  masses  of  Jews 
will  continue  to  lead  a  somewhat  distinctive  life  in  the  midst  of  other 
peoples.  This  too  is  a  "solution,"  as  such  things  go  in  that  flux  of  human 
affairs  which  always  refuses  to  reach  the  particular  equilibrium  desired 
by  those  who  decide  upon  the  course  of  events.  For  another,  the  Zionist 
experiment  to  which  Mr.  Lewisohn  pins  his  hopes  is  an  admirable  solution 
insofar  as  it  satisfied  the  aspirations  of  many  thousands  of  courageous 
Jews,  inspired  by  a  number  of  distinct  motives.  One  gains  nothing  by 
closing  one's  eyes  to  facts  and  by  declaring,  out  of  the  rhetorical  fervor 
of  one's  preference,  this  or  that  turn  to  be  the  right  and  only  solution. 
For  there  is  not  one  Jewish  problem,  there  are  many — keenly  personal 
ones  of  all  sorts,  and  varying  group  problems  conditioned  by  local  cir- 
cumstances, economic  and  cultural.  Mr.  Lewisohn  would  not  have  hurt 
his  plea  for  Zionistic  support  if  he  had  frankly  recognized  the  possi- 
bility of  some  measure  of  assimilation,  for  assimilation  on  a  grand  scale 
is  obviously  not  possible  in  the  immediate  future. 

Most  books  about  the  Jew  have  an  unpleasant  flavor  of  the  apologetic 
about  them.  Israel  is  free  from  this  taint.  It  presents  the  case  for  the 
Jew  as  a  creator  of  cultural  values  with  pride  but  not  with  partisanship. 
Mr.  Lewisohn  knows  too  much  about  the  cultural  history  of  Europe  to 
indulge  in  a  rhapsodical  cataloguing  of  Jewish  exploits  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  He  puts  most  of  his  emphasis  on  the  peculiar,  narrow,  over 
intellectualized,  yet  always  intense  and  vital  Jewish  culture  of  eastern 
Europe  and  has  it  meet  the  more  comfortable  but  also  the  more  flabby 
and  fragmentary  culture  of  Anglo-Saxon  America  with  outward  def- 
erence and  an  inner  awareness  of  a  half  useless  superiority.  In  all  this 
he  is  doing  both  Jew  and  non-Jew  an  immense  service.  No  American, 
after  reading  Mr.  Lewisohn's  book,  can  continue  to  feel  that  the  un- 
couth Jewish  immigrant  from  Poland  or  Lithuania  comes  to  this  land 
as  a  spiritual  mendicant.  Most  Americans,  one  fears,  had  rather  taken 
for  granted  just  that.  A  clearing  of  the  atmosphere  makes  for  health  all 
around.  . .  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  anything  distinctive  about  the  temper 
of  Jewish  thought  today,  it  is  that  it  has  largely  transcended  the  limits 
of  any  localism,  however  vast  or  powerful.  This  temper  has  been  as  often 
the  subject  of  abuse  as  of  favorable  comment.  Jewish  "disloyalty"  and 
"negativism,"  however,  are  but  terms  of  disparagement  for  a  spirit  that 
is  abroad  in  the  world  today  and  which  it  is  the  "mission"  of  the  Jew — 
if  the  romantic  philosopher  of  history  must  give  him  a  mission — to  foster 
as  best  he  can.  This  spirit  runs  counter  to  the  current  nationalism  which 
is  perhaps  more  articulate  than  truly  vital.  It  is  not  so  much  a  destroyer 
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of  folk  values  as  a  solvent  of  them.  It  refuses  to  make  a  fetish  of  any 
localism  or  lineage  but  insists  on  utilizing  the  cultural  goods  of  all  local- 
isms and  of  every  lineage  for  a  deeply  personal  synthesis.  It  is  this  spirit 
which  Mr.  Lewisohn  has  most  truly  at  heart,  unless  I  misread  all  the 
signs.  But,  baffled  as  he  is  by  the  difficulty  of  living  such  a  life  of  per- 
sonal values,  unequal  to  the  task  and  privilege  of  serenity  in  the  face  of 
injury  to  pride,  he  has  sought  to  find  this  spirit  in  Zionism.  Zionism  has 
its  own  justification,  but  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Lewisohn  is  in 
error  in  identifying  its  philosophy  with  the  critical,  transnational  phi- 
losophy that  so  many  Jews  have  helped  to  create. 


AMERICAN  INDIANS 

EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

THE  FIRST  paper  in  this  section,  ''Time  Perspective,"  is  Sapir's  longest 
single  monograph  in  ethnology.  Essentially,  it  is  a  philosophical  assay 
of  anthropological  method  in  historical  reconstruction,  and  hence  has 
been  cited  frequently  in  discussions  of  ethnological  theory  and  closely  studied 
by  several  academic  generations  of  graduate  students.  The  original  edition  has 
long  been  out  of  print;  library  copies  in  the  main  centers  of  anthropologi- 
cal teaching  have  become  weary  with  decades  of  wear.  One  anthropologist 
tells  the  story  of  a  winsome  and  intelligent  young  lady  who  used  to  do  typing 
for  him  not  many  years  ago  when  he  was  a  graduate  student.  On  his  birthday 
she  brought  him  a  sheaf  of  typescript  in  gift  wrappings.  It  was  the  whole  of 
"Time  Perspective,"  which  she  had  meticulously  copied.  He  married  her. 

The  opening  paragraphs  of  this  paper  must  be  understood  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  time  when  they  were  written.  Thus  when  Sapir  decries  "the 
emphasis  on  the  general  and  schematic  that  has  to  so  great  an  extent  charac- 
terized the  study  of  cultural  anthropology,"  he  is  referring  to  works  which 
loomed  considerably  larger  in  1916  than  they  have  in  later  years,  although 
their  influence  still  may  be  discerned.  Several  passages  from  the  1920  review 
of  Lowie's  Primitive  Society  may  be  cited  to  indicate  Sapir's  reference  more 
specifically. 

"Hence  it  has  come  about  that  the  ready  generalizers  on  social  origins,  the 
rapid  readers  of  many  monographic  works  on  primitive  societies  in  pursuit 
of  the  one  unifying  idea,  have  had  it  very  largely  their  own  way.  This 
speculative  school  of  anthropological  theory  was  given  its  peculiar  twist 
of  evolutionary  determinism  by  a  number  of  Victorian  writers — McLennan, 
Spencer,  Maine.  It  received  an  authoritative,  dogmatic  formulation  in  the 
work  of  an  American,  Morgan,  and  a  gracious  literary  embodiment  in  the 
books  of  such  writers  as  Lang  and  Frazer.  If  we  are  now  gradually  recogniz- 
ing what  fallacies  and  illusions  went  to  the  building  of  the  imposing  structures 
of  the  classical  school  of  anthropology,  we  owe  it  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
new  school  of  American  anthropologists,  dominated  by  the  sympathetic  yet 
acridly  critical  spirit  of  Professor  F.  Boas.  .  .  .  It  has  been  all  too  lightly 
assumed  that  primitive  society  knows  no  complicating  history,  that  its  form 
and  its  cultural  content  alike  are  but  the  ordained  reflexes  of  certain  supposed 
traits  of  primitive  mentality.  This  attitude  is  as  persistent  in  the  Freudian 
explanations  of  folk-belief  and  usage  as  in  the  social  psychology  of  Wundt 
or  the  mechanical  determinism  of  Spencer." 
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It  should  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  Sapir  rejected  bodily  all  the  contri- 
butions of  these  writers.  Indeed,  in  respect  to  the  Freudian  approaches 
especially,  as  several  of  the  selections  in  the  final  section  of  this  volume  indi- 
cate, he  was  most  alive  to  the  value  and  importance  of  using  them  in  a 
judicious  manner.  Similarly,  he  recognized  that  the  just  criticisms  of 
Morgan's  work  did  not  negate  the  possibility  of  deriving  a  more  cogent 
formulation  of  cultural  evolution. 

And  it  must  be  noted  that  Sapir' s  conception  of  the  proper  scope  and 
methods  of  cultural  anthropology  became  considerably  broadened  in  his  later 
years.  Such  a  paper  as  "Cultural  Anthropology  and  Psychiatry"  {19S2), 
for  example,  also  stresses  the  historical,  i.e.,  dynamic,  method  in  analyzing 
cultural  phenomena,  but  envisages  that  method  as  including  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  providing  of  chronological  depth  for  the  patterns  of  non- 
literate  societies. 

As  its  subtitle  says,  "Time  Perspective"  is  a  study  in  method.  Specific 
problems  and  concrete  data  are  alluded  to  and  used  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion, rather  than  intensively  investigated  for  their  own  sake.  In  some  places  a 
casual  sentence  may  foreshadow  a  conclusion  which  was  later  to  become  an 
accepted  thesis.  Kroeber  makes  mention  of  this  in  referring  to  the  relatively 
recent  development  of  the  full-blown  Plains  culture  in  North  America: 
"That  there  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  such  a  view  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  as  long  ago  as  1916  Sapir  in  a  sentence  analyzed  the  recent  Plains 
culture  into  non-Plains  origins.  The  reason  why  he  did  not  follow  the  matter 
farther  is  that  his  essay  was  concerned  with  method  rather  than  fact. "^ 

Sapir  did  write  a  number  of  papers  which  were  concerned  with  eth- 
nographic fact.  Two  examples  of  his  more  descriptive  work  follow  next  in  the 
section.  The  excerpts  from  "Song  Recitative  in  Paiule  Mythology"  (1910) 
include  the  first  and  last  parts  of  the  paper,  omitting  the  detailed  linguistic 
and  musical  analyses.  Last  in  this  section  is  the  1915  paper  which  offers  a 
succinct  account  of  the  rather  complex  social  organization  of  the  Northwest 
Coast  peoples. 

Among  the  other  papers  of  this  type  which  ethnologists  have  found  espe- 
cially useful  are  his  "Religious  Ideas  of  the  Takelma  Indians  of  South- 
western Oregon"  {1907),  "Terms  of  Relationship  and  the  Levirate"  {1916), 
and  "The  Life  of  a  Nootka  Indian"  {1921),  which  was  reprinted  under  the 
title  "Sayach'apis,  a  Nootka  Trader"  {1922). 

*  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Cultural  and  Natural  Areas  of  Native  North  America,  Univ. 
Calif.  Publ.  Am.  Arch,  and  Ethn.,  38  (1939):  76. 
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Cultural  anthropology  is  more  and  more  rapidly  getting  to  realize 
itself  as  a  strictly  historical  science.  Its  data  can  not  be  understood,  either 
in  themselves  or  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  except  as  the  end-points 
of  specific  sequences  of  events  reaching  back  into  the  remote  past.  Some 
of  us  may  be  more  interested  in  the  psychological  laws  of  human  develop- 
ment that  we  believe  ourselves  capable  of  extracting  from  the  raw 
material  of  ethnology  and  archaeology,  than  in  the  estabhshment  of 
definite  historical  facts  and  relationships  that  would  tend  to  make  this 
material  intelligible,  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  formulation  of  such 
laws  is  any  more  the  business  of  the  anthropologist  than  of  the  historian 
in  the  customarily  narrow  sense  of  the  word.  If  the  anthropologist, 
more  often  than  the  historian,  has  argued  from  descriptive  data  to  folk 
psychology,  we  must  hold  responsible  for  this  two  factors.  First,  we 
must  take  account  of  the  frequent,  indeed  typical,  lack  of  direct  chrono- 
logical guides  in  the  study  of  the  culture  of  primitive  peoples,  whereby 
he  is  led  to  neglect  or  undervalue  the  importance  of  chronological  insight 
and  to  seek,  as  a  substitute,  the  unravelling  of  general  laws  operating 
regardless  of  specific  time.  In  the  second  place,  the  cultures  dealt  with 
by  the  anthropologist  exhibit,  on  the  whole,  less  complexity  than  those 
made  known  to  us  by  documentary  evidence,  whereby  he  is  led  to  think 
of  the  former  as  less  encumbered  by  secondary  or  untypical  developments 
and  better  fit  to  serve  as  matter  for  psychological  generalization.  Some- 
thing may  also  be  credited  to  the  fact  that  the  data  of  the  anthropologist 
give  him  a  view  of  a  greater  diversity  of  cultures  than  the  historian  is 
accustomed  to  take  in  at  one  glance,  whereby  the  former  is  provided 
with  a  truer  perspective,  or  thinks  he  is,  for  the  evaluation  of  the  typical 
in  the  development  of  culture  in  general.  These  and  possibly  other  factors 
render  intelligible  the  emphasis  on  the  general  and  schematic  that  has  to 
so  great  a  degree  characterized  the  study  of  cultural  anthropology.  It 
cannot  be  held,  however,  that  the  actual  data  of  our  science  are  with 
more  appropriateness  to  be  turned  over  as  a  corpus  vile  to  the  folk- 
pyschologist  than  the  data  of  the  most  advanced  cultures  of  to-day. 
Granting  that  the  labours  of  the  folk-psychologist  are  justifiable  in 
themselves,  the  main  point  remains  that  so-called  primitive  culture 
consists  throughout  of  phenomena  that,  so  far  as  the  ethnologist  is  con- 
cerned, must  be  worked  out  historically,  that  is,  in  terms  of  actual 
happenings,  however  inferred,  that  are  conceived  to  have  a  specific 
sequence,  a  specific  localization,  and  specific  relations  among  themselves. 
Few  would  be  so  bold  as  to  maintain  that  the  vast  and  ever  growing  mass 
of  ethnological  material  will  ever  completely  yield  to  such  an  historical 
interpretation,  but  it  is  highly  important  that  an  historical  understanding 
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of  the  facts  be  held  up  as  the  properly  ethnological  goal  of  the  student. 

Assuming,  then,  that  we  are  desirous  of  adopting  as  thoroughly  histori- 
cal a  method  of  interpretation  of  aboriginal  American  culture  as  circum- 
stances permit,  the  question  immediately  suggests  itself:  how  inject  a 
chronology  into  this  confusing  mass  of  purely  descriptive  fact?  All  that, 
in  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  we  know  about  a  tribe,  aside  from 
scattered  information  on  its  external  history,  covering  a  relatively  short 
span  of  time,  is  that  such  and  such  implements  and  processes  were  in  use, 
customs  practised,  and  beliefs  entertained  at  a  point  of  time  but  little 
antedating  the  present.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Aztec,  Maya,  and 
Peruvian  cultures,  our  knowledge  is  based  on  the  recorded  testimony  of 
earlier  writers,  we  are  still  dealing,  in  the  main,  with  facts  pertaining  to  a 
single  point  of  time  or,  at  best,  to  a  brief  span  of  time,  too  brief  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  development  of  the  whole  culture.  Our  problem  may 
be  metaphorically  defined  as  the  translation  of  a  two-dimensional  photo- 
graphic picture  of  reality  into  the  three-dimensional  picture  which  lies 
back  of  it.  Is  it  possible  to  read  time  perspective  into  the  flat  surface  of 
American  culture  as  we  read  space  perspective  into  the  flat  surface  of  a 
photograph? 

Before  being  in  a  position  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  be  clear  as 
to  just  what  we  expect  of  our  time  perspective.  It  is  evident  at  the  outset 
that  the  nature  of  our  material  imposes  limitations  not  felt,  or  not  felt 
so  keenly,  by  the  historian.  First  of  all,  we  shall  to  only  a  very  limited 
extent  expect  to  construct  an  absolute  chronology,  that  is,  assign  any- 
thing like  definite  dates.  In  some  cases  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  an 
approximate  date,  a  margin  of  error  being  allowed  that  may  vary  from 
a  few  years  to  several  centuries,  or,  in  the  remoter  past,  even  millennia. 
In  still  other,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  cases,  we  shall  be  content  to 
dispense  with  the  assignment  of  dates  altogether  and  shall  aim  merely  to 
establish  a  definite  sequence  of  events.  A  second  limitation  is  no  less  clear. 
One  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  history  is  its  emphasis  on  the  indi- 
vidual and  personal.  While  the  importance  of  individual  events  and 
personalities  for  the  progress  of  human  affairs  is  not  to  be  underesti- 
mated, the  historical  reconstructions  of  the  cultural  anthropologist  can 
only  deal,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  with  generalized  events 
and  individualities.  Instead  of  speaking,  for  instance,  of  the  specific 
influence  exerted  by  a  particular  shaman  of  a  tribe  at  an  inaccessible 
period  in  the  past,  cultural  anthropology  will  have  to  lump  together  a 
number  of  such  phenomena  and  generalize  as  to  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  class  of  shamans  at  a  more  or  less  well  defined  time  and  place.  Or,  if 
it  is  a  question  of  the  social  relations  between  two  tribes,  say  the  Haida 
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and  Tsimshian,  it  may  in  a  number  of  cases  have  to  content  itself  with 
a  broad  definition  of  such  relations,  taking,  for  instance,  the  Haida  and 
Tsimshian  as  such  as  the  units  directly  involved,  though  perfectly  aware 
that  the  actual  mechanism  of  the  relation  is  in  every  case  borne  by  indi- 
viduals, house-groups,  or  clans,  that  is,  by  subdivisions  of  the  historical 
units  ostensibly  concerned.  A  great  deal  of  such  substitution  of  the  whole 
for  the  part  is  unavoidable  in  ethnology.  These  two  hmitations  must  be 
frankly  recognized,  but  they  need  not  in  the  slightest  obscure  the  applica- 
tion of  historical  methods  to  the  field  of  cultural  anthropology.  They 
introduce  a  purely  quantitative,  not  qualitative,  correction  into  our 
initial  ideal  of  historical  treatment.  Often  enough,  in  deahng  with  an 
historical  process  not  far  removed  from  the  present,  the  student  will  be 
enabled  to  follow  out  the  precise  course  of  events  and  the  absolute  time 
(within  reasonable  limits)  of  each;  he  will  also  be  enabled  to  define  clearly 
the  nature  of  the  social  units,  whether  individual  or  collective,  concerned 
in  each  stage  of  the  process.  Such  opportunities  to  study  the  dynamics 
of  primitive  culture  should  never  be  missed;  they  are  not  only  of  specific 
value  in  the  study  of  recent  phases  of  the  cultural  development  of  a  tribe, 
but  afford  valuable  aid  towards  the  formation  of  a  technique  in  the 
historical  interpretation  of  data  far  removed  in  time.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, the  gaining  of  an  historical  perspective  will  mean  the  arrangement 
in  as  orderly  temporal  sequence  as  possible,  within  as  definitely  circum- 
scribed absolute  time  limits  as  circumstances  will  allow,  of  the  processes 
studied  by  our  science,  the  carriers  of  these  processes  being  generally 
defined  more  inclusively  than  in  documentary  history. 

To  turn  to  concrete  illustrations.  We  may  wish  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
whether  the  movement  of  certain  Siouan  tribes  (say  the  Omaha  and 
Ponca)  to  the  western  plains  was  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  development 
among  them  of  a  particular  ritual  (say  the  calumet  adoption  ritual). 
Neither  the  personalities  or  social  units  that  took  the  lead  in  the  western 
movement  nor  the  agencies  most  immediately  concerned  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ritual  need  ever  be  successfully  worked  out;  nor  may  we 
succeed  in  assigning  a  plausible  date  or  range  of  time  to  either  process. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  we  discover  which  of  the  two  was 
first  consummated,  we  shall  have  acquired  a  valuable  clue  (perhaps  only 
a  caution)  towards  the  historical  understanding  of  the  ritual  both  in  its 
relations  to  other  cultural  complexes  within  the  tribes  concerned  and  to 
the  same  or  allied  rituals  in  neighbouring  tribes  (say  the  Pawnee  Hako 
ceremony).  If  the  ritual  can  be  shown  to  have  developed  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Siouan  tribes  on  the  plains,  we  at  once  begin  to  suspect  the  in- 
fluence of  the  neighbouring  tribes  in  the  origination  of  the  ritual  among 
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the  former.  Or,  to  take  another  example,  we  may  wish  to  work  out  the 
relative  chronology  of  origin  of  such  a  group  of  associated  phenomena 
among  the  Nootka  as  the  thunderbird  type  of  origin  myth,  the  use  of  the 
thunderbird  in  house  paintings,  the  thunderbird  dance,  the  references  to 
the  thunderbird  in  personal  names,  and  the  metaphorical  use  of  the 
term  "thundering"  to  apply  to  wealth.  According  to  the  relative  ages 
determined  for  these  cultural  elements,  we  shall  have  to  construct 
markedly  different  theories  of  their  historical  relations  to  one  another, 
to  similar  phenomena  among  the  Kwakiutl  and  other  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  to  still  other  cultural  elements  of  a  distinct  but  allied  nature 
in  the  same  and  neighbouring  tribes.  The  importance  of  setting  the  data 
of  American  ethnology  into  chronologic  relations  will  no  doubt  be  readily 
conceded.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
methods  that  have  been  or  may  be  employed  to  determine  them. 

The  evidence  at  our  disposal  may  be  broadly  classified  into  two  main 
heads,  direct  and  inferential  evidence.  By  the  former  is  meant  such  evi- 
dence as  directly  suggests  temporal  relations,  by  the  latter  such  evidence 
as  is  inferred  from  data  that  do  not  in  themselves  present  the  form  of  a 
time  sequence.  The  direct  evidence  available  in  American  ethnology  is, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  well  understood  and  has  been  employed  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  inferential  evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt 
to  be  rather  felt  than  clearly  understood  and,  while  it  has  been  not 
infrequently,  sometimes  only  tacitly,  utihzed,  it  is  undoubtedly  capable 
of  much  greater  service  than  generally  recognized. 


DIRECT  EVIDENCE  FOR  TIME  PERSPECTIVE 

Documentary  Evidence 

The  first  type  of  direct  evidence  is  that  yielded  by  historical  documents, 
such  as  the  Jesuit  Relations,  Cook's  Voyages,  and  a  host  of  other  works 
that  will  readily  occur  to  everyone.  During  the  more  than  four  hundred 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  America,  the  native 
cultures  have  naturally  not  been  static.  Considerable  movements  of 
population  in  certain  areas  have  also  occurred.  Comparison  of  statements 
made  at  different  periods  frequently  enable  us  to  give  maximal  and 
minimal  dates  to  appearance  of  a  cultural  element  or  to  assign  the  time 
limits  to  a  movement  of  population.  Evidence  of  this  sort,  for  instance, 
has  enabled  Wissler  to  put  the  important  cultural  fact  of  the  spread  of 
the  horse  among  the  North  American  Indians  on  a  chronological  basis. 
Similar  evidence,  again,  has  enabled  Mooney  to  follow  the  gradual 
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movement  of  the  Cheyenne  from  southern  Minnesota  to  eastern  Colorado 
and  Wyoming.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  kayaks  in  one  of  the 
earliest  Norse  references  to  the  Eskimo  gives  us  a  minimal  date  for  the 
age  of  this  type  of  boat.  Similarly,  a  minimal  date  for  the  presence  of  age 
societies  among  several  Plains  tribes  {e.g.  the  Mandan)  is  afforded  by 
such  writers  as  Maximilian  and  Catlin.  The  existence  in  museums  of 
'dated  ethnological  or  archaeological  specimens  belongs  naturally  to  the 
same  general  type  of  evidence.  Thus,  a  minimal  age  for  the  large  split 
bird-shaped  type  of  Nootka  rattle  is  afforded  by  the  existence  in  the 
British  Museum  of  a  Nootka  specimen  of  this  sort  collected  by  Capt. 
Cook,  one  that  in  no  way  differs  from  specimens  still  in  use  among  these 
Indians. 

Use  may  also  be  made  of  negative  documentary  evidence,  though  great 
caution  is,  of  course,  required  here.  For  example,  the  failure  of  the  earlier 
writers  to  refer  to  the  floral  designs  in  beadwork,  moose  hair,  or  porcupine 
quills  now  thoroughly  at  home  among  certain  eastern  tribes  (e.g.  the 
Huron,  Ojibwa,  and  Cree)  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  these  are  of  rela- 
tively recent  origin  and  due  to  European  influence.  The  same  suspicion 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  sail  among  the  West  Coast  Indians  seems 
justified  by  its  failure  to  appear  in  the  illustrations  of  canoes  found  in 
the  older  writers.*  In  neither  of  these  latter  cases,  however,  does  the 
negative  evidence  alone  constitute  a  demonstration.  Scores  of  other 
American  examples  of  the  significance  for  culture  chronology  of  both 
positive  and  negative  documentary  evidence  will  occur  to  all. 

Native  Testimony 

A  second  type  of  direct  evidence  is  formed  by  statements,  whether  as 
formal  legends  or  personal  information,  regarding  the  age  or  relative 
sequence  of  events  in  tribal  history  made  by  the  natives  themselves. 
Statements  of  this  sort  have  been  often  recorded  for  earlier  tribal  move- 
ments, but  are  also  forthcoming  in  considerable  quantity  for  the  origin 
and  spread  of  cultural  features.  When  they  refer  to  the  distant  past,  they 
must  be  handled  with  a  good  deal  of  reserve,  for  experience  shows  that 
the  historical  and  mythical  merge  inextricably  beyond  a  certain  point. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  there  has  been  in  certain  quarters  decidedly 
too  much  of  a  tendency  to  make  light  of  all  Indian  accounts  of  migration 
and  tribal  or  clan  movements.  The  village  to  village  movements  of  clans 
or  septs  recorded  in  various  West  Coast  mythologies,  for  instance, 
certainly  all  have  the  ring  of  history  or,  better  said,  of  legend  based  on 
historical  events,  for  the  motives  and  attendant  circumstances  of  such 
*  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Newcombe  for  this  observation. 
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movements  are  frequently  enough  fanciful  in  character.  Similarly,  if  we 
are  told  in  Hopi  clan  legends  that  a  particular  pueblo  received  accessions 
from  certain  quarters,  we  need  a  more  powerful  argument  than  a  general 
lofty  scepticism  to  convince  us  of  the  total  lack  of  historical  value  of  such 
statements.  The  fact  that  the  Tewa  pueblo  of  Hano,  situated  in  the  Hopi 
country  of  Tusayan,  demonstrably  traces  its  origin  to  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  should,  among  other  facts  of  like  nature,  make  us  more  receptive 
to  the  truth  of  similar  movements  in  the  past  recorded  in  native  legend. 
Again,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  correct- 
ness of  the  northern  provenience  of  the  Nahuatl-speaking  Aztec  recorded 
for  us  in  their  legends.  The  fact  that  all  the  remoter  linguistic  relatives  of 
Nahuatl  (Cora-Huichol,  Piman,  Shoshonean)  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
historical  home  of  the  Aztecs  is  the  best  kind  of  confirmation  of  these 
legends. 

Native  testimony  in  regard  to  the  provenience  or  origin  of  types  of 
implements,  social  features,  rituals,  and  other  cultural  elements  is 
frequently  of  the  greatest  value  in  their  historical  interpretation,  apart, 
of  course,  from  the  purely  mythical  narratives  often  introduced  in 
connexion  with  such  testimony.  When,  for  instance,  the  Tsimshian  claim 
to  have  derived  their  secret  societies  from  the  Northern  Kwakiutl,  this 
testimony,  fully  corroborated  b}''  other  evidence,  throws  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  relative  chronology  of  the  spread  of  the  secret  societies  among  the 
West  Coast  Indians.  When,  further,  the  Nootka  Indians,  while  fully 
acknowledging  the  Kwakiutl  origin  of  specific  dances  or  songs  secondarily 
woven  into  their  Wolf  Ritual,  show  no  disposition  whatever  to  credit  the 
Wolf  Ritual  as  such  to  the  Kwakiutl,  this  fact  does  not,  of  course,  dis- 
prove such  origin,  but  it  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  eariiest  Kwakiutl 
influence,  if  otherwise  demonstrated,  must  reach  back  to  a  period  con- 
siderably antedating  the  time  at  which  the  Tsimshian  borrowed  the 
whole  complex  from  the  Northern  Kwakiutl,  again  a  fact  of  great  chron- 
ological value  in  the  study  of  West  Coast  ceremonialism.  To  take  another 
example,  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
Southern  Paiute  claim  that  the  mourning  ceremony,  with  its  peculiar 
sets  of  songs,  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Yuman  tribes  to  the  west,  while 
the  Bear  dance  was  much  more  recently  borrowed  from  the  Utes  to  the 
north.  Thus,  native  culture,  directly  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  own  data,  does  not,  after  all,  present  as  completely  static  an  aspect 
as  we  at  first  maintained.  Certain  trends  in  development  are  always 
discernible  on  closer  study.  To  return  to  our  metaphor,  we  may  say  that 
American  culture  is  comparable  not  so  much  to  the  ordinary  photograph 
as  to  the  long-exposure  star  chart,  in  which  the  inmiensities  of  space 
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are  indeed  reduced  to  a  flat,  but  in  which  the  extent  and  direction  of 
movement  of  the  nearer  bodies,  the  planets,  are  betrayed  by  short  Hnes. 

Brief  reference  should  be  made  to  a  special  type  of  native  testimony 
bearing  on  chronology,  the  dating  of  native  monuments  according  to  an 
aboriginal  system  of  chronology.  Evidence  of  this  sort  is  at  hand  for  the 
Aztec  and  Maya  cultures.  These  monuments  afford  almost  the  only 
direct  references  to  fixed  dates  in  the  remote  past  that  are  to  be  found  in 
aboriginal  America.  The  oldest  of  these  dates,  reaching  back,  for  the 
Maya,  to  late  classical  times  according  to  our  reckoning,  falls  far  short 
of  the  total  span  of  time  that  we  must  allow  for  the  development  of 
aboriginal  culture  on  this  continent  and  gives  us  no  appreciable  help  for 
the  ultimate  problem  of  the  earliest  occupation  by  man  of  America  and 
of  the  origin  of  his  culture.  Nevertheless,  the  oldest  Maya  dates  are 
invaluable  as  affording  us  some  measure  of  the  vast  time  perspectives 
lying  back  of  American  culture  generally,  for  at  the  earliest  datable  period 
reached  by  direct  evidence  we  already  are  confronted  by  a  highly  com- 
plex culture,  far  in  advance  of  and  further  removed  from  what  we  must 
conceive  the  earliest  American  culture  to  have  been  than  that  of  many 
northern  tribes  of  to-day  or  yesterday.  The  certainty  of  a  vast  lapse  of 
time  in  which  American  Indian  culture  developed  on  this  continent  or 
elsewhere  is  not  impaired  by  the  rejection  of  all  the  reputed  finds  of 
Tertiary  man  in  America. 

Stratified  Arch^ological  Testimony 

The  third  type  of  direct  chronological  testimony  is  afforded  by  the 
stratified  monuments  studied  by  archaeology.  Properly  speaking,  such 
evidence,  the  rationale  of  which  is  based  on  the  translation  of  successive 
deposition  of  artifacts  and  skeletal  remains  into  a  chronological  cultural 
and  racial  sequence,  is  to  be  classed  as  inferential  evidence,  but  the 
justifiability  of  the  inferences  as  to  time  sequences  is  here  so  clear  that  it 
seems  proper  to  consider  it  as  direct.  The  method  has  yielded  brilliant 
results  in  the  study  of  prehistoric  Europe  and  western  Asia  and  is  doubt- 
less destined  to  teach  us  vastly  more  than  has  yet  been  disclosed  to  us 
about  the  earlier  culture  history  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  America, 
however,  the  results,  while  of  distinct  value  as  far  as  they  go,  have  so 
far  been  rather  more  meagre  than  might  have  been  expected.  Whether 
this  is  primarily  due  to  the  nature  of  the  culture  history  of  America 
itself  or  to  certain  defects  in  the  field  methods  of  investigators,  I  would 
not  venture  to  decide.  Perhaps  something  is  to  be  charged  to  both.  In 
support  of  the  former  explanation  we  may  point  out  that  America  is  so 
vast  a  stretch  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  relatively  meagre  aboriginal 
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population  and,  as  compared  with  the  old  world,  of  such  recent  occupancy 
that  the  chances  of  superimposition  of  cultures  and  races  at  a  single  spot 
are  fairly  slim.  However,  the  stratigraphic  type  of  reasoning  is  not  neces- 
sarily restricted  to  cases  where  we  have  clearly  distinct  layers  of  archaeo- 
logical finds,  but  may  with  advantage  also  be  applied  to  the  study  of 
developments  within  the  same  culture  by  noting  the  relative  depth  of 
occurrence  of  various  artifacts.  The  fruitfulness  of  this  type  of  research 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Nelson's  discussion  of  the  history  of  pottery 
in  the  Galisteo  basin  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  frequency  of  sherds  of 
different  types  of  ware  at  various  levels.  I  am  convinced  that  the  strati- 
graphic  method  will  in  the  future  enable  archaeology  to  throw  far  more 
light  on  the  history  of  American  culture  than  it  has  done  in  the  past. 
The  results  already  obtained  in  this  way  by  Ball's  researches  in  the 
Aleutian  shell-heaps,  by  Boas'  recent  study  of  the  various  strata  of 
pottery  finds  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  by  Uhle's  researches  in  the 
Peruvian  site  of  Pachacamac,  to  mention  only  a  few  examples  of  the  use 
of  the  method,  argue  well  for  its  increased  usefulness  in  the  future.  The 
correlation  of  the  time  sequences  thus  determined  by  archaeology  with 
those  reconstructed  from  the  data  of  ethnology  presents  a  difficult 
theoretical  problem,  but  in  practice  the  difficulties  are  frequently  less 
than  might  be  supposed.  That,  in  general,  ethnologic  and  archaeologic 
data  form  a  cultural  continuum,  few  would  now  venture  to  deny. 

INFERENTIAL  EVIDENCE  FOR  TIME  PERSPECTIVE 

So  much  for  the  direct  evidence  at  our  disposal  for  the  establishment  of 
time  sequences  in  American  culture.  The  inferential  evidence  for  the 
same  purpose  may  be  yielded  by  physical  anthropology,  by  the  descrip- 
tive data  of  culture  (ethnology  and  archaeology  which  will  henceforth 
be  considered  as  two  aspects  of  the  same  science),  and  by  linguistics.  It 
is  customary  to  insist  on  the  mutual  independence  of  racial,  cultural,  and 
linguistic  factors.  This  caution  of  method  must,  however,  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  conclusions  of  direct  value  for  the  history  of  culture 
can  not  be  derived  from  the  data  of  physical  anthropology  and  linguistics. 
In  actual  practice  the  units  of  distribution  of  these  three  sciences,  while 
never  coinciding  throughout,  do  nevertheless  show  significant  lines  of 
accord.  Thus,  while  the  Plains  physical  type  may  not  quite  correspond 
in  distribution  to  the  Plains  culture  area,  it  is  obvious  that  the  typical 
Plains  tribes,  culturally  speaking,  are  at  the  same  time  typical  members 
of  the  Plains  physical  type.  As  we  get  away  from  both  the  culture  and 
type,  we  simultaneously,  though  not  necessarily  in  like  degree,  experience 
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a  shading  off  into  other  cultures  and  types.  The  dividing  line  between  the 
Pueblo  and  Plains  Indians  is  about  the  same  culturally  and  racially. 
These  homologies  certainly  represent  a  significant  historical  fact.  Nor, 
again,  is  it  without  historical  significance  that  the  Eskimo  linguistic  stock, 
Eskimo  culture,  and  Eskimo  race  coincide  rather  closely  in  distribution. 
To  take  still  another  example,  the  linguistic  break  between  the  Algonkian 
and  neighbouring  Iroquois  tribes  was  undoubtedly  accompanied  by  a 
considerable  cleavage  in  culture  also,  though  the  cultural  break  was  not 
as  profound,  to  be  sure,  as  the  linguistic  one.  That  differences  in  culture 
ever  neatly  corresponded  to  differences  of  race  and  language  can  not  be 
maintained,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  numerous  homologies  are 
of  at  least  as  great  historical  importance  as  the  discordances. 

Evidence  of  Physical  Anthropology 

We  shall  first  take  up  the  inferential  evidence  yielded  by  physical 
anthropology.  A  racial  peculiarity  as  such  is,  of  course,  of  no  cultural 
significance  (bodily  mutilations,  e.g.,  West  Coast  or  Southeastern  head 
deformations,  are,  properly  speaking,  cultural  evidence  that  happens  to 
be  associated  with  racial  material),  but  the  simple  fact  that  the  bearers 
of  a  distinctive  culture  are  often  marked  off  from  the  bearers  of  other 
cultures  by  a  distinctive  physical  type  enables  us  not  infrequently  to 
employ  the  racial  evidence  for  cultural  purposes.  The  finding  of  Eskimo 
skeletal  remains  in  regions  no  longer  inhabited  by  the  Eskimo  is,  if  one 
prefers  common  sense  to  methodological  tyranny,  enough  to  establish  the 
former  spread  of  Eskimo  culture  in  that  region.  Again,  the  fact  that  the 
Montagnais  Indians  of  Lake  St.  John  and  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  show 
an  admixture  of  Eskimo  physical  traits  is  somewhat  indicative  of  the 
former  occupancy  of  part  of  their  present  territory  by  the  Eskimo,  an 
inference  which  is  confirmed  by  other  testimony.  This  fact  naturally  has 
its  importance  in  the  working  out  of  the  sequence  of  Algonkian  tribal 
movements. 

A  second  type  of  cultural  evidence  of  chronological  value  is  yielded  by 
a  statistical  side  of  physical  anthropology.  I  refer  to  the  relative  thickness 
of  population  in  any  given  area,  whether  this  is  inferred  from  the  number 
of  skeletal  remains  or  directly  gathered  from  the  number  of  inhabitants 
known  to  occupy  the  area  at  a  given  time.  If  a  large  area  is  thinly  peopled, 
we  are  inclined  to  infer  that  it  has  been  occupied  at  a  relatively  recent 
period;  while  the  presence  of  a  large  population  in  a  restricted  area  gener- 
ally argues  long  occupancy.  From  this  point  of  view  we  shall  have  to 
conclude  that  the  interior  of  Labrador  was  occupied  by  an  Algonkian 
tribe  (the  Naskapi)  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  occupancy  of  the  Mari- 
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time  Pro\'inces  by  other  tribes  of  the  same  stock.  Simih\rly,  the  great 
Plains  area  must  have  been  practically  unoccupied  at  a  time  when 
Yucatan  and  the  valley  of  Mexico  were  already  well  peopled  by  a  popu- 
lation considerably  in  advance  of  a  primitive  stage  of  culture;  the  com- 
paratively late  peopling  of  the  Plains  is  an  inference  which  can  be  reached 
also  in  other  ways.  The  obvious  caution  to  use  in  connexion  with  our 
present  mode  of  reasoning  is  this,  that  geographical  factors  may  limit  the 
possibihty  of  the  increase  of  a  primitive  population  beyond  a  certain 
point.  Thus,  the  interior  of  Labrador  would  not  be  expected  to  support 
more  than  a  sparse  hunting  population,  even  if  peopled  from  time 
immemorial.  With  all  due  reservations,  however,  the  value  of  densitj^  of 
population  as  an  index  of  length  of  occupancy  of  a  region  cannot  be  gain- 
said. A  map,  compiled  from  all  the  older  sources  available,  showing  ap- 
proximately the  relative  density  of  the  aboriginal  population  in  different 
parts  of  the  Xew  World,  before  conditions  were  materially  disturbed  by 
contact  with  the  whites,  is  a  desideratum.  Allowing  for  the  geographical 
caution,  it  should  throw  not  a  httle  light  on  the  currents  of  population 
in  early  .-Vmerica. 

Though  not  strictly  belonging  here,  we  may  also  mention  the  evidence 
as  to  density  of  population  supplied  by  the  frequency  of  archaeological 
remains  in  a  given  area.  Thus,  a  comparison  of  the  '"thickness"  of 
arch::eological  remains  of  the  Ohio  valley  with  that  of  the  remains  of  the 
middle  Atlantic  seaboard  would  seem  to  indicate  a  greater  density  of 
population  and  consequent  priority  of  occupation  for  the  former.  We 
might  conclude  from  this  that  the  Algonkian  tribes  of  the  latter  region 
(the  Delaware)  moved  east  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  the  Ohio 
valley,  an  inference  for  which,  as  it  happens,  we  have  also  other  evidence. 

Evidence  of  Ethnology 

More  important  for  our  purpose  than  evidence  derived  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  data  of  physical  anthropology  or  the  density  of  population  is 
the  inferential  chronological  e%'idence  derived  from  a  study  of  .\merican 
culture  itself.  Several  more  or  less  distinct  lines  of  argimient  suggest 
themselves;  there  are  no  doubt  others,  not  mentioned  here,  that  may  be 
at  least  equally  fruitful. 

CULTUR.VL  SERIATIOX 

A  method  that  has  been  often  used  to  reconstruct  historical  sequences 
from  the  purely  descriptive  material  of  cultural  anthropolog}-  is  one  that 
may  be  termed  sedation  of  cultural  elements  in  order  of  complexity. 
The  tacit  assumption  involved  in  this  method  is  that  human  develop- 
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ment  has  normally  proceeded  from  the  simple  or  unelaborated  to  the 
complex.  Hence  the  simpler  forms  of  a  cultural  element,  whether  found 
in  the  same  or  several  tribes,  are  often  interpreted  as  of  greater  age  than 
the  more  complex  ones.  Thus,  the  simple  type  of  totem  pole  consisting  of 
a  single  carved  figure,  found,  for  instance,  among  the  Nootka  Indians,  is 
almost  certainly  an  older  type  than  the  more  elaborate  poles  of,  say,  the 
Haida  and  Tsimshian,  in  which  several  carved  figures  are  superimposed 
upon  one  another;  the  two-piece  fire-drill  of  so  many  western  American 
tribes  must  go  back  to  a  remoter  period  of  American  or  general  culture 
history  than  either  the  bow-drill  of  the  Eskimo  or  the  pump-drill  of  the 
Iroquois;  the  unorganized  shamanistic  practices  of  the  Eastern  Cree  and 
other  relatively  undeveloped  Algonkian  tribes  may  well  represent  an 
older  stratum  of  religious  activity  than  the  more  elaborate  Medicine 
Lodge  or  Midewiwin  of  the  Ojibwa  and  Menomini;  the  simple  type  of 
suitor  myth  is  douVjtless  older  than  the  more  elaborate  form  of  the  same 
myth  found  in  clan  legends;  the  use  of  detached  amulets  certainly  dates 
back  to  a  remoter  past  than  the  employment  of  amulet  assemblages  in 
the  form  of  medicine  or  war  bundles  with  associated  rituals;  and  so  on 
indefinitely.  The  argument  by  seriation  is  utihzed  not  only  in  proceeding 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex  but  also  in  the  alignment  of  cultural 
elements  according  to  any  other  logical  criterion,  the  sense  in  which  such 
alignment  is  to  be  read  being  determined  by  theoretical  motives.  Here 
belong  many  series  that  have  been  constructed  to  show  the  development 
of  geometric  from  realistic  designs,  the  progress  in  these  being  not  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex  but  from  the  logically  prior  to  the  logically 
secondary. 

In  the  absence  of  outside  chronological  evidence,  a  different  theoretical 
bias  would  make  a  chronological  interpretation  of  the  series  in  the  oppo- 
site sense  equally  plausible;  or  one  might  feel  constrained  to  break  up  the 
series  altogether  as  determined  by  subjective  considerations  and,  there- 
fore, historically  fortuitous.  Evidence  derived  from  seriation  is,  indeed, 
peculiarly  apt  to  be  controlled  by  a  purely  logical  or  concept-schematiz- 
ing tendency.  It  fits  in  far  better  with  the  evolutionary  than  with  the 
strictly  historical  method  of  interpreting  culture.  It  can  take  little  or  no 
account  of  local  or  tribal  differences  or  of  mutual  tribal  influences,  and 
thus  substitutes  for  an  historical  construction  a  psuedo-historical  one 
which  may  convince  in  the  abstract  but  cannot  easily  be  made  to  fit  into 
an  actual  historical  framework.  The  danger  of  the  seriation  method  may 
be  illustrated  by  an  example.  The  Iroquois  and  Wyandot,  as  is  well 
known,  were  organized  into  a  number  of  exogamous  clans  bearing  animal 
names,  the  members  of  each  clan  bearing  individual  names  also  character- 
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istic  of  the  clan.  The  clans,  moreover,  were  grouped  into  two  exogamous 
phratries.  Now  the  neighbouring  Mississauga,  an  Ojibwa  tribe,  were  also 
divided  into  exogamous  clans  bearing  animal  or  plant  names,  each  of  the 
clans  being  again  characterized  by  sets  of  individual  names.  So  far  as  we 
know,  however,  the  Mississauga  clans  were  not  grouped  into  phratries. 
The  seriation  method  of  reconstructing  culture  history,  proceeding  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  might  well  interpret  these  facts  to  mean  that 
the  Mississauga  type  of  social  organization  was  the  older  and  that  the 
phratric  complication  of  the  Iroquoian  organization  was  a  later  develop- 
ment. Evidence  derived  from  a  study  of  Ojibwa  social  organization, 
however,  would  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  Mississauga  organization 
was,  on  the  contrary,  merely  borrowed  in  simplified  form  from  that  of  the 
Iroquois,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  relation  between  the  Iroquois  and  Missis- 
sauga is  concerned,  the  more  complex  type  of  organization,  the  clan- 
phratric,  must  be  considered  the  older.^  In  spite  of  its  inherent  weakness 
as  an  historical  method,  there  is  no  doubt  that  seriation  can  yield  very 
valuable  historical  results.  It  is  probably  at  its  best  in  the  construction 
of  culture  sequences  of  the  simple-to-complex  type  in  the  domain  of  the 
history  of  artifacts  and  industrial  processes,  particularly  where  the  con- 
structions are  confined  to  a  single  tribe  or  to  a  geographically  restricted 
area. 

CULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

I  believe  that  a  powerful  method  for  the  determination  of  the  relative 
ages  of  cultural  elements  is  the  study  of  the  associations  that  they  form 
with  one  another,  no  matter  whether  these  associations  are  of  an  organic 
(logically  intelligible)  or  of  a  purely  fortuitous  character.  There  are 
several  points  to  consider  here.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  various 
elements  and  complexes  that  go  to  make  up  the  whole  of  a  culture  are 
never  isolated  phenomena  but  that  they  enter  into  all  sorts  of  relations. 
Some  are  necessary  or  demonstrable  consequences  of  others,  some  are 
only  different  forms  of  a  single  underlying  idea,  still  others  are  only 
externally  connected. 

PRINCIPLE    OF   NECESSARY   PRESUPPOSITION 

The  first  principle  of  chronologic  reconstruction  to  observe  is  that  ele- 
ments which  are  presupposed  by  other  elements  or  complexes  are  neces- 
sarily earlier  in  age  than  the  latter.  A  very  simple  application  of  this 
principle  is  the  determination  of  the  relative  ages  of  the  art  of  dressing 

'  These  remarks  must  not  be  misinterpreted  to  mean  that  the  Iroquois  phratry 
is  necessarily  an  older  social  unit  than  the  clan.  The  relative  ages  of  the  phratry 
and  clan  among  the  Iroquois  themselves  is,  of  course,  another  problem  altogether. 
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skins  and  the  buffalo-skin  tipi  of  the  Plains  Indians.  This  type  of  dwelling 
was  already  firmly  established  among  the  Plains  Indians  when  first  met 
by  the  whites  but  it  is  clear  that  a  well-developed  technique  of  fleshing  and 
dehairing  the  hide  and  of  rendering  it  pliable  (presumably  by  the  appli- 
cation of  deer  brains  soaked  in  water)  was  necessary  before  the  buffalo 
hide  could  be  utilized  as  tipi  cover.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  tech- 
nique of  skin  dressing  common  to  many  American  tribes  belongs  to  an 
older  stratum  of  Plains  culture  than  the  buffalo-skin  tipi.^  Two  of  the 
most  widespread  and  probably  among  the  oldest  elements  of  North 
American  culture  are  the  woven  rabbit-skin  blanket  and  the  throwing- 
stick  used  in  hunting  the  rabbit.  There  are,  of  course,  other  methods  of 
securing  the  rabbit  than  by  means  of  the  throwing-stick,  e.g.,  the  snaring 
method,  so  that  the  inference  as  to  the  greater  age  of  the  throwing-stick 
is  not  absolutely  required  by  the  facts.  Nevertheless,  the  throwing-stick 
is  so  simple  and  characteristic  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  that  I 
would  hazard  the  thesis  that  it  carries  us  back  farther  into  the  past  than 
the  woven  rabbit-skin  blanket.  This  would  receive  strong  confirmation 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  technique  was  originally  developed  in  the 
southern  plateaus  (say  among  the  Shoshonean  tribes)  and  gradually 
spread  north  and  east.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  proof.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  widespread  Eskimo  designs  is  the  circle  and  dot,  with 
which  the  concentric  circle  design  is  probably  closely  connected.  It  is 
clear  that  practically  the  only  method  which  the  Eskimo  could  employ 
to  produce  these  designs  is  the  drill.  Hence  the  Eskimo  circle  and  dot  and 
concentric  circle  designs,  old  as  they  probably  are,  are  younger  than  the 
drill  itself.  The  Blackfoot  medicine-bundle  rituals  always  centre  around 
a  manitou  experience,  hence  they  are  doubtless  of  much  more  recent 
age  than  the  development  of  the  typical  American  manitou  experience 
itself. 

The  caution  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  use  of  this  principle  of 
necessary  presupposition  is  this,  that  a  cultural  element  may  be  borrowed 
by  a  tribe  without  its  chronological  antecedent.  Thus,  the  use  of  a 
cultivated  variety  of  tobacco  as  a  rehgious  offering  may  be  adopted 
without  the  cultivation  of  the  tobacco  plant  itself,  though  the  latter  is  a 
necessary  cultural  antecedent,  for  the  tobacco  may  be  regularly  pur- 
chased by  the  tribe  adopting  the  custom.  Or  the  chronological  antecedent 
may  be  replaced  in  the  borrowing  tribe  by  an  equivalent,  so  that  the 
chronological  sequence  established  does  not  hold  for  the  entire  area  con- 

"  The  question  of  whether  the  general  tj^pe  of  conical  tipi  with  pole  foundation, 
of  which  the  northern  Algonkian  conical  birch-bark  lodge  is  an  example,  is  also 
of  later  origin  than  the  skin-dressing  technique,  is,  of  course,  not  necessarily 
involved. 
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sidered,  but  only  for  a  part  of  it.  Thus,  a  decorative  design  which  arises 
in  one  tribe  as  conditional  to  a  certain  technique  may  be  freely  adapted 
by  the  borrowing  tribe  to  another  technique. 

REFLECTION   OF   CULTURAL   ELEMENTS   IN   OTHERS 

A  second  type  of  association  of  culture  elements  is  similar  to  the  first  but 
differs  in  that  the  sequence  determined  is  not  a  necessary  one.  I  include 
here  all  cases  in  which  one  of  the  cultural  elements  forms  the  subject 
matter,  as  it  were,  of  the  other.  If  this  "subject  matter"  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  new  formation,  if  it  is  not  a  secondary  or  accessory  feature, 
it  must  be  assumed  to  have  preceded  the  latter  in  origin.  We  may  then 
speak  of  an  older  element  of  culture  as  being  "reflected"  in  a  later 
element  or  complex.  Thus,  the  self-torture  characteristic  of  the  Sun 
Dance  of  the  Plains  is  evidently  an  old  practice  which  has  become  special- 
ized in  a  definite  setting;  it  is  probably  considerably  older  than  the  Sun 
Dance  complex  itself.  Its  age  as  an  element  of  American  culture  seems 
further  indicated  by  its  occurrence  in  other  connexions  among  the 
Kwakiutl  and  Nootka  Indians,  though  independent  origin  for  the  two 
areas  is  not  inconceivable. 

Excellent  examples  of  the  "reflection"  of  older  elements  in  later  forms 
are  afforded  by  references  to  implements,  customs,  or  beliefs  in  myths. 
The  more  frequent  and  stereotyped  such  a  reference,  the  more  reason, 
gererally  speaking,  we  have  to  assign  the  cultural  element  great  age. 
Thus,  the  frequent  references  in  Nootka  family  legends  to  whaling 
adventures  is  very  good  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  whaling  among 
these  Indians  and  show  it  to  be  older  than  a  certain  type  of  family  legend 
itseK.  Conversely,  the  persistent  failure  of  certain  elements  of  culture  to 
find  mention  in  a  representative  set  of  myths  is  often  good  evidence, 
despite  its  negative  character,  for  their  comparatively  recent  origin. 
The  fact  that  the  Nootka  Ts'ayeq  or  doctoring  ceremony  is  never  men- 
tioned in  the  legends  is  good  reason,  despite  its  importance  in  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  people,  for  believing  that  it  was  introduced  among  these 
Indians  at  a  later  period  than,  say,  the  Wolf  ritual  or  whaling  rituals; 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  more  northern  Nootka  tribes  lack 
the  Ts'ayeq. 

Place  names  and  individual  names  are  also  sometimes  useful  as 
gauges  for  the  relative  ages  of  culture  elements.  To  use  the  Nootka 
Indians  once  more,  the  fact  that  so  many  more  of  their  individual  names 
refer  to  whaling  and  whaling  feasts  than,  say,  to  Wolf  Ritual  dances  or 
potlatching,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  greater  age  for  the  former  than  for 
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the  latter.  Similarly,  one  cannot  but  admit  that  agriculture  must  have 
been  practised  by  the  Hopi  for  a  very  great  length  of  time  indeed,  for  so 
large  a  proportion  of  their  individual  names  to  refer  to  corn  culture.  In 
general,  any  well  defined  style  or  traditional  mode  of  treatment  is  apt  to 
embody  an  old  culture  element, 

RELATIVE   FIRMNESS   OF  ASSOCIATION 

A  third  method  of  utilizing  the  association  of  culture  elements  for 
chronological  reconstruction  is  the  relative  degree  of  firmness  or  co- 
herence with  which  they  are  attached  to  a  complex.  The  firmer  the  asso- 
ciation, the  older  the  culture  element;  the  looser  the  association,  the 
more  recent  the  culture  element,  at  least  in  that  particular  connexion. 
In  this  way  the  obviously  composite  nature  of  many  culture  complexes, 
such  as  myths  and  rituals,  can,  under  favourable  circumstances,  be 
resolved  into  a  time  sequence;  in  other  words,  the  genesis  and  develop- 
ment of  a  culture  complex  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  read  out  of  its  own 
structure.  That,  e.g.,  the  Beaver  bundle  ritual  of  the  Blackfoot,  at  least 
in  its  present  form,  is  of  later  origin  than  the  Sun  Dance  is  suggested  by 
its  loose  superimposition  upon  the  Sun  Dance  complex  itself.  An  in- 
structive example  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  relative  importance 
or  constancy  of  different  dances  in  the  elaborate  complex  of  dances  consti- 
tuting part  of  the  Nootka  Wolf  Ritual.  The  great  majority  of  these  have 
properly  nothing  to  do  with  the  essential  nucleus  of  the  whole  ceremony. 
Two  of  the  dances  are  wolf  dances  and  are  probably  the  oldest  of  the  set. 
A  certain  number  of  others,  while  not  relating  in  any  way  to  the  wolf,  are 
nevertheless  typical  dances  of  the  whole  ceremonial  and  are  generally 
performed;  these,  while  probably  more  recent  than  the  wolf  nucleus  of 
the  ritual,  are  no  doubt  of  fairly  considerable  age.  Finally,  a  large  number 
of  dances  are  so  external  in  character  to  the  ritual,  that  we  must  conclude 
them  to  be  of  late  origin.  Among  these  dances  is  to  be  included  the 
Cannibal  dance,  which,  indeed,  we  know  from  other  evidence  to  be  a 
recent  acquisition  from  the  Kwakiutl.  Another  example  of  an  accessory 
and,  therefore,  late  element  of  culture  is  to  be  seen  in  the  vegetable  foods 
of  the  Southern  Paiute.  Their  main  dependence  for  foods  of  this  sort  was 
on  the  large  number  of  wild  plant  varieties  (roots,  seeds,  cacti,  pine-nuts) 
that  they  gathered  and  prepared  in  various  ways.  Nevertheless  they 
were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  agriculture  even  before  the  coming  of  the 
whites;  they  raised  small  patches  of  corn,  beans,  and  sunflower  seeds  in 
a  desultory  way.  The  accessory  character  of  Southern  Paiute  agriculture 
stamps  it  as  a  borrowing  of  no  great  antiquity  from  the  Pueblo  tribes  to 
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the  south.  An  interesting  type  of  accessory  features  is  the  explanatory 
(etiological)  elements  of  many  American  myths.  These  are  in  doubtless 
every  or  nearly  every  case  of  later  origin  than  the  plots  of  the  myths. 

MALADJUSTMENT   OF   CULTURE   TO    ENVIRONMENT 

In  comparing  a  culture  element  or  complex  of  one  tribe  with  the  related 
element  or  complex  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  we  are  sometimes  struck  by 
the  fact  that,  despite  its  possible  importance  and  elaboration  in  both,  it 
seems  somehow  to  be  more  at  home  in  one  than  in  the  other.  This  is 
sometimes  due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  culture  element  or  complex  fits 
better  into  one  geographical  or  cultural  environment  than  the  other. 
Thus,  the  sociological  fact  that  the  grizzly  bear  as  crest  is  more  in  evi- 
dence among  the  Tlingit  and  Tsimshian  than  among  the  Haida,  though 
it  is  well  established  among  the  latter  too,  is  almost  certainly  to  be 
connected  with  the  geographical  fact  that  the  grizzly  bear  is  not  found 
in  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  the  home  of  the  Haida.  We  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  Haida  grizzly  bear  crest  is  a  borrowing  from  the 
mainland  tribes.  Conversely,  the  killer-whale,  though  one  of  the  most 
important  crests  of  the  Tsimshian,  does  not  occupy  anything  like  the 
place  in  social  organization  and  beliefs  that  it  does  among  the  Haida, 
among  whom  it  is  the  chief  crest  of  one  of  the  two  phratries.  Once  more, 
it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  Tsimshian  Indians  borrowed  the  crest 
from  the  Haida  and  to  connect  the  predominance  of  the  killer-whale 
among  the  Haida  with  the  fact  that  they  are  an  island  people,  who  would, 
therefore,  be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  so  characteristic  a  denizen 
of  the  deep  as  the  killer  than  the  mainland  tribes.  Similarly,  the  clumsy 
elm-bark  canoe  of  the  Iroquois  seems  less  adapted  to  its  cultural  environ- 
ment than  the  various  types  of  birch-bark  canoe  of  their  Algonkian 
neighbours.  We  may  risk  the  guess  that  the  Iroquois  bark  canoe'  is  an 
imperfect  copy  in  elm-bark,  a  characteristically  Iroquois  material,  of  the 
superior  Algonkian  types,  and  connect  this  further  with  the  general 
cultural  consideration  that  the  Iroquois  were  rather  more  inclined  to  be 
cross-country  walkers  than  the  neighbouring  Algonkian  tribes,  who  were 
more  adept  river  and  sea  folk.  The  type  of  chronological  reasoning  based 
on  the  transfer  of  a  style  or  technique  suitable  to  one  material,  to  a 
material  more  easily  accessible  in  a  neighbouring  region,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  comment. 

The  argument  from  geographical  or  cultural  fitness  may  open  up  wide 
vistas  of  historical  interest.  I  shall  refer  to  only  one  speculative  problem 

^  As  contrasted  with  the  shallow  dug-out,  probably  an  older  type  of  Iroquois 
water  craft. 
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of  this  type.  One  would  imagine  from  the  great  importance  of  the  thunder- 
bird  motive  in  West  Coast  culture,  particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
area,  that  the  thunderstorm  is  a  striking  phenomenon  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Only  once  in  a 
great  while,  generally  during  the  winter,  one  may  hear  a  light  rumble 
from  the  direction  of  the  mountains.  May  we  conclude  from  this  that  the 
thunderbird  as  a  mythological  motive  gradually  filtered  into  the  West 
Coast,  at  a  remote  period  in  the  past,  the  path  of  borrowing  proceeding 
perhaps  from  the  Eastern  Woodlands  and  Plains,  where  the  thunderbird 
motive  is  environmentally  justified,  across  the  western  plateau,  down  the 
Columbia  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  north  to  southern  British  Columbia?* 
Or  would  it  seem  more  justifiable  to  consider  the  West  Coast  thunder- 
bird motive  as  a  heritage  from  a  region  of  former  occupancy  in  which  its 
development  could  be  more  appropriately  explained?  In  either  case,  we 
are  impressed  by  the  value  of  features  of  cultural  maladjustment  for 
inferences  as  to  borrowing  or  tribal  movement.^ 

FREQUENCY   OF  ASSOCIATION 

A  fifth  method  of  studying  culture  associations  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
constructing relative  chronology  is  the  noting,  not,  as  in  the  preceding 
methods,  of  the  character  of  the  single  associations,  but  of  the  frequency 
with  which  a  particular  culture  element  is  associated  with  others.  The 
more  frequently  an  element  is  associated  with  others,  the  older,  generally 
speaking,  it  ^vill  be  felt  to  be.  Our  own  feeling,  for  instance,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  an  older  historical  development  than,  say,  the  locomotive,  is 
not  based  altogether  on  the  direct  documentary  evidence  accessible  to  the 
inquirer,  but,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  on  the  far  greater  number  of 
connexions  (worship,  ethical  ideals,  literature,  plastic  art,  music,  social 
prerogatives)  into  which  the  former  enters  in  the  whole  of  our  culture. 
One  feels  that  it  takes  considerable  time  for  an  element  of  culture  to 
become  so  thoroughly  ramified  in  the  cultural  whole  as  to  meet  us  at 
every  step.  Such  fundamental  elements,  as  they  are  generally  felt  to  be, 
are  very  frequently  also  the  oldest,  though  not  necessarily,  of  course,  in 
all  or  even  any  of  the  forms  in  which  they  actually  present  themselves. 
A  familiar  example  of  such  a  fundamental,  though  not  perhaps  par- 
ticularly striking,  cultural  trait  is  the  emphasis  among  the  Pueblo 
Indians  on  the  four  cardinal  points.  This  emphasis  is  apparent  in  myth, 
ritual,  and  details  of  social  organization,  and  is  graphically  expressed  in 

*  This  path  of  borrowing  would  explain  the  absence  of  the  thunderbird  motive 
in  California. 

*  It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  above  remarks  imply  a  relation  of  en- 
vironment merely  to  the  content,  not  the /orms  of  culture. 
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sand  paintings  and  otherwise.  As  a  basic  idea  in  Pueblo  culture  its 
extreme  age  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Similarly,  the  use  of  four  as  a 
ceremonial  number  in  many  American  cultures;  the  notion  of  hereditary 
privileges  in  the  male  or  female  line  among  the  West  Coast  Indians;  the 
manitou  dream  or  vision  nearly  everywhere  in  America;  the  grouping 
into  moieties  found  in  so  many  tribes,  are  all  basic  ideas  which  doubtless 
go  back  to  a  remote  period,  whether  in  American  culture  as  a  whole  or, 
at  least,  in  certain  areas. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  a  culture  complex  or  element  may 
take  a  prominent  or  even  fundamental  place  in  the  life  of  a  community 
and  yet  betray  its  relatively  recent  origin  or  introduction  by  its  failure  to 
enter  into  many  associations  with  other  elements  or  complexes.  From 
this  point  of  view,  for  instance,  the  decorative  art  of  the  Utes,  despite 
its  exuberance  of  development,  does  not  impress  one  as  being  of  great 
age.  The  Peyote  cult  of  several  Plains  tribes  is  another  such  culture 
complex  which,  by  its  failure  to  enter  into  many  culture  combinations, 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  has  been  only  recently  introduced,  a  con- 
clusion that  is  in  this  case  directly  given  by  documentary  evidence.  The 
cumulative-association  method,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  surely  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  historical  constructions,  as  it  has  already, 
more  or  less  tacitly,  done  in  the  past. 

CULTURAL   ELABORATION   AND   SPECIALIZATION 

Mere  elaboration  of  detail  is  not  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the  age  of 
a  culture  complex,  as  experience  shows  that  an  elaborate  technique  or 
ritual  may  be  borrowed  in  toto.  Favourable  circumstances,  moreover, 
such  as  the  influence  of  a  powerful  personality,  may  greatly  accelerate 
such  elaboration;  witness  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Ghost  Dance  ceremo- 
nial in  recent  times.  However,  quite  aside  from  the  question  of  cumula- 
tive associations,  the  more  elaborately  developed  of  two  culture  com- 
plexes of  a  tribe  may  generally  lay  claim  to  the  greater  age.  Thus,  the 
more  complex  medicine  bundle  rituals  of  the  Blackfoot,  such  as  the 
medicine-pipe,  otter-bundle,  and  beaver-bundle  rituals,  are  undoubtedly 
of  greater  age  than  many  or  all  of  the  simpler  ones.  A  useful  distinction 
may  be  made  between  true  or  inner  elaboration  of  detail  and  a  superficial 
quantitative  elaboration  which  often  accompanies  mushroom  growth.  As 
an  example  of  such  pseudo-elaboration  may  be  cited  the  great  number  of 
versions  of  the  origin  legend  of  the  Cannibal  Dance  current  among  the 
different  Kwakiutl  clans  and  tribes.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  lay  much 
stress  on  the  existence  of  these  various  versions  as  a  proof  of  the  age  of 
the  ceremonial  (except  from  the  point  of  view  of  geographical  distribu- 
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tion,  of  which  more  anon),  for  they  are  evidently  in  large  measure  copied 
from  one  another.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  the  clan  legends  of  the 
Kwakiutl,  which  appear  to  show  more  variation,  are  doubtless  older  as  a 
class  than  the  ritualistic  origin  legends. 

Considerable  importance  may  often  be  attached  to  great  specialization 
of  form  or  technique  as  a  sign  of  age,  not  so  much  of  the  specialized  form 
as  such  as  of  the  type  of  action  or  thought  itself.  The  specialized  weaving 
product  known  as  the  Chilcat  blanket,  for  instance,  while  not  necessarily 
of  great  age  in  its  present  form,  undoubtedly  presupposes  a  long  period 
of  development  from  simpler  origins.  Even  without  having  recourse  to  a 
comparison  of  the  Chilcat  blanket  weaving  with  the  weaving  of  neigh- 
bouring tribes  {e.g.,  the  Salish  dog's  hair  blanket  with  geometrical  de- 
signs), we  shall  have  to  conclude  that  the  weaving  of  mountain-goat 
wool  blankets  among  the  Tlingit  goes  back  to  a  respectable  antiquity. 
It  is  particularly  in  the  comparison  of  the  same  culture  complex  in  differ- 
ent tribes  that  the  argument  from  degree  of  elaboration  finds  useful 
application.  As  a  rule,  the  complex  is  oldest  in  the  tribe  in  which  it  has 
received  the  greatest  elaboration.  Thus,  the  peculiar  association  of  myth 
and  song  so  characteristic  of  the  Mohave,  Yuma,  and  doubtless  other 
Yuman  tribes  of  the  Colorado,  is  also  found,  if  apparently  in  rather 
different  form,  among  the  Southern  Paiute  tribes  to  the  east.  The  elabora- 
tion, however,  seems  so  much  greater  among  the  Yuman  tribes  that  we 
may  justly  suspect  the  Paiute  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  the  sung 
myth  (restricted  among  the  Paiute  to  the  dialogue  portions  of  the  myth) 
from  the  Yuman  tribes.  Again,  the  more  intensive  agriculture  of  the 
Iroquois  as  compared  with  that  of  their  Algonkian  neighbours  implies 
that  the  latter  learned  the  art  at  a  later  date  than  the  Iroquois. 

CULTURAL  SURVIVALS 

The  seventh  and  last  method  of  chronological  reconstruction  that  makes 
use  of  the  association  of  culture  elements  and  complexes  is  the  method  of 
survivals,  which  has  been  so  plentifully,  one  might  almost  say  abusively, 
employed  by  evolutionary  ethnologists.  By  a  survival,  I  do  not  mean  an 
element  which  is  wilfully,  or  according  to  some  general  theory,  construed 
to  be  the  remnant  of  some  more  elaborate  complex  that  is  believed  on 
general  principles  to  have  disintegrated  in  the  tribe  under  consideration, 
but  merely  an  obscure  or  isolated  belief,  custom,  myth-episode,  or  other 
culture  element  that  seems  rather  out  of  its  context,  as  though  its  full 
content  had  been  lost  and  it  no  longer  stood  in  thoroughly  intelligible 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  culture.  Survivals  are  particularly  apt  to  be 
such  customs  or  beliefs  as  are  bhndly  accepted  by  the  native  without 
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attempt  at  rationalization  (reinterpretation).  Taboos  of  various  sorts, 
for  instance,  often  belong  here.  The  nucleus  of  the  Nootka  puberty  rite 
for  girls,  to  take  another  example,  consists  of  a  number  of  rigidly  pre- 
scribed ceremonial  acts  whose  meaning  is  no  longer  understood  by  the 
Indians  and  which  they  do  not  attempt  to  explain.  This  nucleus  may  be 
termed  a  survival  complex  and  is  undoubtedly  older  than  the  rest  of  the 
puberty  ceremonial,  much  of  which  belongs  to  the  rationalized  stock  in 
trade  of  the  Indian.  A  survival  may  sometimes  hark  back  to  a  practice 
of  daily  life  superseded  by  a  later  one,  as  when,  in  a  ceremonial,  entry 
into  the  house  must  be  made  through  the  smoke-hole.  Survivals,  if  we 
can  only  be  sure  we  really  have  them,  are  of  great  historical  interest,  as 
they  undoubtedly  reach  back  far  into  the  past.  Survivals,  may,  however, 
be  only  apparent,  so  that  great  caution  is  needed  in  the  utilization  of 
them.  An  element  of  culture  may  be  merely  borrowed  from  another  tribe 
in  which  its  setting  is  perfectly  plain ;  becoming  detached  from  this  set- 
ting, it  may  appear  as  an  isolated  survival-like  element  in  the  borrowing 
culture  and  deceptively  suggest  great  age.  Or  the  element  may  appear  as 
a  sui-vival  merely  because  all  the  descriptive  data  required  for  its  elucida- 
tion have  not  been  recorded. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CULTURE 

So  far  the  inferential  evidence  derived  from  ethnological  data  (by  the 
seriation  and  association  methods)  has  been  gained  from  a  consideration 
of  the  cultures,  complexes,  and  elements  themselves  and  in  their  mutual 
relations.  There  remains  a  third  method,  in  many  ways  the  most  powerful 
of  all.  This  is  the  method  of  inference  from  the  geographical  distribution 
of  cultures  and  culture  elements.  We  may  either  take  the  distribution  of 
a  single  element  or  complex,  determine  the  mode  and  extent  of  such 
distribution,  and  attempt  to  interpret  the  geographical  evidence  in  terms 
of  a  time  sequence;  or  we  may  take  a  so-called  culture  area  as  a  whole, 
see  what  elements  of  resemblance  and  difference  it  has  with  other  areas, 
and  thus  aim  to  get  a  glimpse  of  remoter  time  sequences.  Needless  to 
say,  these  two  tasks  are  not  clearly  marked  off  from  each  other  but,  on 
the  contrary,  cross  in  various  ways. 

DIFFUSION   OF   CULTURE    ELEMENTS 

Continuous  Distribution  from  a  Cultural  Centre 

Generally  speaking,  the  geographical  distribution  of  a  culture-element  is 
continuous.  It  may  stop  abruptly  at  a  prominent  geographical  barrier, 
such  as  a  mountain  range  or  desert  tract,  or  send  out  spurs  along  favor- 
able Unes  of  conmaunication,  such  as  navigable  streams  or  easily  traversed 
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coast  lines,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  area  distribution  tends  to  be  a  compact 
land  mass  with  a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  centre  in  which  the  culture 
element  under  consideration  is  most  elaborately,  or,  better,  most  typi- 
cally, developed.  Cases  of  culture  distribution  of  this  type  are  perfectly 
familiar  to  American  ethnologists.  Two  or  three  examples  may  be  given 
to  fix  the  attention.  Agriculture  in  aboriginal  America  is  spread  over  a 
perfectly  continuous  territory  reaching  from  the  heart  of  South  America, 
north  through  Central  America  and  Mexico,  into  the  Pueblo  country  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  east  and  north  throughout  the  gulf  region 
and  Mississippi  valley.  The  centre  of  distribution  is  probably  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  valley  of  Mexico.  The  quadrangular  wooden  house  built 
up  on  a  framework  of  corner  posts  and  cross  beams  (with  the  level  of  the 
floor  generally  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  inclined  roof, 
often  with  circular  entrance)  is  a  feature  reaching  from  the  Tlingit  of 
southern  Alaska  south  to  the  tribes  of  northwestern  California.  The 
centre  of  distribution  may  perhaps  be  fixed  in  the  coast  region  of  southern 
British  Columbia.  The  Sun  Dance  is  an  elaborate  but  quite  clearly  de- 
fined ritualistic  complex  that  is  found  represented  among  all  the  typical 
Plains  tribes,  but  is  also  shared  by  a  number  of  adjoining  tribes  on  the 
east  {e.g.,  Ponca)  and  on  the  west  {e.g.,  Ute,  Bannock,  Flathead).  The 
centre  of  distribution  would  seem  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the  Plains  area, 
say  among  the  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne. 

In  these  and  innumerable  other  cases  the  historical  reasoning  generally 
employed  is  easily  understood.  The  cultural  phenomenon  whose  distribu- 
tion is  studied  must  have  originated  but  once  in  the  area  of  distribution 
and  have  gained  its  present  spread  by  a  gradual  process  of  borrowing 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  In  this  process  the  borrowed  element  is  progressively 
subjected  to  various  associative  influences,  so  that  it  appears  in  its  least 
typical  form  at  the  periphery  of  the  area,  in  its  most  typical  or  historically 
oldest  form  at  the  cultural  centre.  This  ideally  simple  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion is,  of  course,  seriously  disturbed  by  several  important  factors.  Thus, 
the  spread  of  the  culture  element  may,  for  environmental  or  resistant 
cultural  reasons,  be  much  more  rapid  in  one  direction  than  another,  so 
that  the  culture  centre  is  far  removed  from  the  actual  geographical  centre 
of  distribution;  the  cultural  centre  may  even  conceivably  lie  at  the 
periphery,  especially  if  it  happens  to  be  near  a  powerful  geographical 
barrier.  Again,  the  historically  oldest  form  of  the  culture  element  or 
complex  may  have  undergone  so  much  modification  or  elaboration  at  the 
centre  as  to  appear  in  more  typical  form  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
it;  this  factor  may  lead  to  the  wrong  determination  of  the  cultural  centre. 
Movements  of  population  within  the  area  of  distribution,  furthermore 
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may  bring  about  an  easily  misinterpreted  type  of  culture  distribution. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  and  other  criticisms  that  may  be  urged,  any  or  all  of 
which  would  have  to  be  considered  in  specific  problems,  the  general  value 
and  validity  of  the  theory  of  culture  diffusion  as  a  solution  of  the  problem 
raised  by  the  continuous  distribution  of  a  culture  trait  must  be  granted. 

Sequence  of  diffusion. — For  our  purpose,  that  of  chronological  recon- 
struction, at  least  two  important  principles  of  method  would  result.  In 
the  first  place,  allo^ving  for  such  corrections  as  various  cautions  make 
necessary,  the  tribe  at  the  cultural  centre  must  be  inferred  to  have  first 
developed  the  culture  element  or  complex  studied,  while  those  geographi- 
cally removed  from  the  centre  were  later  affected  by  it,  those  at  the 
periphery  receiving  the  new  type  of  thought  or  action  last  of  all.  Thus, 
to  use  our  former  examples,  the  Carib  and  Arawak  tribes  of  South  Amer- 
ica on  one  hand  and  the  Pueblo  Indians  on  the  other  have  probably  be- 
come agriculturists  at  a  considerably  later  date  than  the  more  advanced 
peoples  of  Mexico;  such  still  predominantly  but  not  exclusively  agri- 
cultural tribes  as  the  Mandan  and  Iroquois  have  no  doubt  taken  up 
agriculture  later  than  the  Pueblos;  while  such  outlying  tribes  as  the 
Southern  Paiute  and  various  southern  bands  of  Ojibwa  have  evidently 
become  desultory  agriculturists  at  a  relatively  recent  time.  Again,  the 
quadrangular  house  of  the  Hupa  and  Yurok  of  northwestern  California 
undoubtedly  represents  a  later  period  of  diffusion,  though  not  necessarily 
a  later  type  of  house,  than  the  more  elaborate  structures  of  the  Kwa- 
kiutl  of  British  Columbia.  And  the  Sun  Dance  has  obviously  come  later 
to  the  Ponca  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Ute  on  the  other  than  to  such 
typical  Plains  tribes  as  the  Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  and  Kiowa. 

Relative  ages  of  diffused  culture  elements. — The  second  mode  of  chrono- 
logical inference  from  the  facts  of  diffusion  refers  to  the  relative  ages  of 
two  culture  traits.  We  may  say,  roughly  speaking,  that  the  larger  the 
territory  covered  by  a  culture  trait,  the  older  the  trait  itself.  Thus,  to 
return  once  more  to  our  former  examples,  agriculture  may  be  suspected  to 
have  developed  earlier  in  America  than  the  quadrangular  type  of  wooden 
house,  at  least  in  its  more  massive  form;  while  both  features  are  certainly 
older  than  the  Sun  Dance  complex.  A  host  of  other  examples  will  occur  to 
any  one.  The  type  of  mythological  plot  known  as  the  "magic  flight," 
which  is  spread  from  Asia,  through  North  America,  down  into  South 
America,  certainly  possesses  a  hoarier  antiquity  than  the  incident  of  the 
diving  for  mud  with  which  to  fashion  the  earth,  a  motive  which  is  found 
in  an  east  and  west  zone  of  distribution  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
California  and  the  Columbia  valley;  the  latter,  in  turn,  is  certainly  an 
older  product  of  myth  invention  than,  say,  the  Loon  Woman  story, 
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which  is  restricted  to  a  number  of  tribes  in  California.  The  hand  game, 
played  with  two  or  four  cylindrical  bone  objects,  is  distributed  over  a 
tremendous  area  west  of  the  Rockies,  reaching  from  British  Columbia 
south  to  northern  Mexico;  it  need  hardly  be  insisted  that  its  age  is  greater 
than  that,  for  instance,  of  the  special  type  of  stick  game  played  by  the 
northern  tribes  of  the  West  Coast  area.  Similarly,  the  type  of  geometric 
designs,  executed  in  twined  or  coiled  basketry,  that  is  found  distributed 
among  a  vast  number  of  western  tribes  (from  the  Thngit  and  Chilcotin 
in  the  north  to  the  Pima  and  beyond  in  the  south)  must  be  an  immensely 
older  cultural  development  than  the  peculiar  semi-realistic  designs  of 
certain  West  Coast  tribes  (Kwakiutl,  Bella  Coola,  Tsimshian,  Haida, 
Tlingit). 

Cautions  in  use  of  criterion  of  diffusion. — (1)  Delimitation  of  Culture 
Concepts:  This  type  of  reasoning  is  often  fascinating,  it  opens  up  inter- 
esting historical  vistas,  but  it  also  has  its  peculiar  dangers.  A  difficulty 
that  often  arises  is  the  strict  definition  or  delimitation  of  the  culture 
elements  whose  distributions  are  compared.  Properly  speaking,  no  such 
element  originates  at  a  specific  point  of  time,  but  is  imperceptibly  con- 
nected, by  a  process  of  gradual  change,  with  another  element  or  with 
other  elements  lying  back  of  it.  Thus,  a  specific  type  of  house  or  a  re- 
ligious belief  or  practice  is  linked  historically  with  other  types  of  house 
or  of  religious  belief  or  practice  from  which  it  has  been  modified  or  by 
which  it  has  been  influenced.  Eventually,  it  is  bound  to  be  historically 
connected  with  (derived  from)  a  cultural  form  with  which  it  has  little 
outward  resemblance.  Hence  the  logical  necessity  of  delimiting  by  a  spe- 
cific characteristic  or  characteristics  the  particular  elements  of  culture 
whose  relative  ages  it  is  determined  to  ascertain.  Such  a  procedure  may 
seem  arbitrary  at  times,  but  it  is  made  unavoidable  by  the  futility  of  the 
quest  for  true  origins.^  In  comparing  the  ages  of  culture  complexes  (and 
most  cultural  "elements"  are  at  last  analysis  complexes)  the  complexes 
themselves  must  be  clearly  defined  as  an  assemblage  (functionally  uni- 
fied, as  a  rule)  of  specific  elements.  The  relative  ages  of  culture  complexes 
do  not  necessarily  throw  light  on  the  ages  of  the  elements  themselves. 
Thus,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  infer  from  the  priority  of  American 

^  This  is  not  the  place  to  develop  the  thesis  that  the  only  conceivable  kind  of 
culture  origin  is  the  association  into  a  functional  unit  of  cultural  elements  already 
in  existence  in  unassociated  form.  From  this  point  of  view  any  stage  in  the  history 
of  a  culture  element  is  fully  as  much  an  origin  as  the  reconstructed  or  hypothetical 
starting  point.  Origins,  as  ordinarily  understood,  are  set  off  from  other  points  of 
a  cultural  sequence  merely  by  more  or  less  arbitrary  relative  evaluations  of  such 
points;  to  the  "origin"  is  attached  greater  significance,  for  whatever  reason  you 
please,  than  to  the  immediately  preceding  and  following  points  of  the  sequence. 
To  use  a  geographical  metaphor,  an  "origin"  is  the  peak  of  a  time-ridge. 
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agriculture  to  the  Sun  Dance  complex  also  a  necessary  priority  of  agri- 
culture to  such  elements  of  the  Sun  Dance  complex  as  the  ceremonial 
mock  battle,  the  Sun  Dance  type  of  offerings,  or  the  practice  of  self- 
torture  ;  nor  does  the  probable  priority  of  the  quadrangular  wooden  house 
to  the  Sun  Dance  complex  involve  its  priority  to  the  type  of  house  which 
served  as  model  for  the  Sun  Dance  lodge.  The  failure  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  age  of  a  culture  complex  and  that  of  one  of  its  elements  is 
largely  responsible  for  much  of  the  unhistorical  character  of  cultural 
interpretation  of  the  evolutionary  type.  Many  a  supposed  "survival" 
is  doubtless  far  older  than  the  typical  complex  which  is  held  to  render  it 
intelligible.''  We  cannot  go  into  the  question  of  how  culture  elements  are 
to  be  marked  off  from  one  another  and  to  what  extent  culture  complexes 
are  artificial  abstractions  or  historically  justifiable  units.  As  speculative 
chronologists  seeking  to  handle  definite  material,  all  we  insist  on  is  a 
clear-cut  definition  of  the  culture  element  and  the  assignment  of  a  definite 
nucleus  of  associated  traits  to  the  culture  complex. 

2)  Rate  of  Diffusion:  A  second  factor  in  the  historical  ultihzation  of 
culture  distributions  is  more  difficult  to  control.  This  is  the  vast  differ- 
ences in  rate  of  transmission  that  must  be  assumed  for  (or,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  may  be  observed  in)  the  various  types  of  culture  traits.  Thus, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  humorous  story  travels  faster  than  a  religious  cere- 
mony, a  device  for  trapping  game  than  a  system  of  relationship  terms,  a 
social  dance  than  a  system  of  property  inheritance,  the  cultivation  of  a 
particular  plant  than  the  art  of  agriculture  itself.  Hence  we  cannot 
directly  compare  areas  of  distribution  without  full  allowance  for  the 
nature  of  the  distributed  traits  themselves  and,  where  possible,  of  the 
factors  involved  in  the  processes  of  distribution.  In  other  words,  such 
areas  must  be  weighted  as  well  as  measured.  This  weighting  presents  a 
difficult  but  not  altogether  hopeless  problem.  The  different  methods  of 
inferring  and  comparing  rates  of  culture  transmission  form  a  large  prob- 
lem in  themselves  and  cannot  be  fully  outlined  here. 

I  would  suggest,  with  all  due  reserve,  that  rate  of  culture  transmission 
is  due  to  three  mutually  independent  factors  or,  better,  types  of  factors : 
the  relative  ease  or  readiness  with  which  a  culture  trait  is  communicated 
by  one  tribe  to  another,  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  adopted  by  the 
borrowing  tribe,  and  the  external  conditions  which  favour  or  militate 
against  the  adoption  of  the  trait.  Where  all  three  groups  of  factors  are 

^  These  general  considerations  on  the  comparison  of  culture  elements  and  com- 
plexes hold,  of  course,  for  the  whole  of  this  paper.  They  are  introduced  in  connexion 
with  the  problem  of  distribution  of  culture  traits  because  here  the  matter  of  defini- 
tion of  such  traits  is  most  imperative. 
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favourable  towards  the  spread  of  the  culture  element,  the  rate  of  such 
spread  is  naturally  at  a  maximum. 

a)  Conditions  of  culture  lending:  One  of  the  m.ost  important  condi- 
tions making  for  readiness  of  transmission  is  that  a  culture  element  be 
not  hedged  about  with  secrecy  or  taboo,  that  there  be  nothing  esoteric 
about  it.  Thus,  the  spectacular  part  of  a  rehgious  ceremony  is  much  more 
readily  borrowed  by  a  neighbouring  tribe  than  the  esoteric  elements 
known  only  to  a  few.  Similarly,  a  myth  or  tale  which  is  told  for  the  mere 
fun  of  the  telling  travels  faster  than  an  origin  or  family  legend  that  is 
owned  by  a  specific  society  or  clan.  Again,  a  medicinal  herb  or  other 
remedy  whose  use  is  widely  known  and  openly  practised  in  one  tribe  will 
be  readily  transmitted  to  a  neighbouring  tribe,  while  a  method  of  treat- 
ment that  is  treasured  as  a  secret  by  a  particular  family  or  rehgious 
society^  tends  to  oppose  itself  to  cultural  transmission.  In  practice,  of 
course,  all  cultural  elements,  no  matter  of  how  esoteric  a  nature,  are 
capable  of  diffusion.  It  is  a  question  here  merely  of  relative  rates  of 
diffusion. 

A  still  more  important,  if  less  easily  grasped,  condition  of  ready  trans- 
mission is  this,  that  the  culture  element  in  question  be  capable  of  detach- 
ment from  its  context  and  comprehensible  as  such.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  different  culture  elements  are  thus  detachable  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  capable  of  conscious  foraiulation  by  the  native  in  quite 
different  degrees.  We  have  here  a  continuous  gamut,  ranging  from  the 
zero,  or  almost  such,  of  a  vocalic  or  consonantic  change  to  indicate  some 
subtle  grammatical  notion  up  to  the  maximum  of  what  we  may  awk- 
wardly term  "conceptual  detachability"  of  a  type  of  implement  of  clear- 
cut  form,  material,  and  use.  Obviously,  culture  elements  are  transmis- 
sible, roughly  speaking,  with  an  ease  that  is  proportionate  to  their  "con- 
ceptual detachability."  Thus,  we  expect  a  ceremonial  dance  as  such  to 
be  much  more  readily  transmitted  than  any  notions  there  maybe  as  to  its 
function;  a  myth  plot  more  readily  than,  let  us  say,  the  cosmogonic  ideas 
which  serve  as  its  frame;  an  element  of  decorative  design  than  the  precise 
mechanical  technique  in  which  it  is  executed  or  its  style  of  artistic  treat- 
ment in  a  particular  tribe;  a  definite  social  custom,  say  the  mother-in-law 
taboo,  than  the  exact  range  of  meaning  covered  by  a  relationship  term. 

6)  Conditions  of  culture  borrowing:  The  second  group  of  factors  in- 
volved in  culture  transmission,  that  referring  to  the  receptivity  of  the 

*  Thus,  the  various  lines  of  descent  among  the  Nootka  tribes  all  possess  medi- 
cines which  are  guarded  with  jealous  secrecy.  Compare  with  this  the  secret  knowl- 
edge of  a  remedy  for  rattlesnake  bites  possessed  by  the  Rattlesnake  fraternity 
of  the  Hopi  Indians. 
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borrowing  tribe,  is  probably  even  more  important  than  the  factors  al- 
ready considered.  Only  one  of  these  factors  need  be  mentioned  here — the 
relative  ease  with  which  the  borrowed  culture  element  is  assimilated  to 
the  culture  of  the  borrowing  tribe.  Almost  invariably  we  find  that  a  new 
idea  or  activity  borrowed  from  without  falls  in  line  with  already  existing 
ideas  or  activities;  it  does  not  so  much  constitute  a  new  departure  in 
cultural  endeavour  as  fill  out  with  a  new  richness  of  detail  a  pigeon-hole 
of  culture  ready  to  receive  it.  Frequently  enough,  in  the  process  of  bor- 
rowing, its  primary  significance  is  either  lost  or  distorted;  such  loss  or 
distortion  is  nearly  always  an  expression  of  the  assimilating  power  of  the 
borrowing  culture.  In  only  a  vast  minority  of  cases,  indeed,  is  an  element 
of  culture  transplanted  in  toto,  without  undergoing  assimilatory  modifica- 
tions. As  far  as  the  problem  of  rapidity  of  transmission  is  concerned,  we 
are  in  the  main  safe  in  saying  that  the  more  perfectly  an  element  fits  into 
its  new  cultural  environment,  the  more  nearly,  in  other  words,  it  answers 
to  the  immediate  needs  or  interests  of  the  borrowers,  the  more  rapid  will 
be  the  rate  of  transmission.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
myth  plots,  spectacular  dances,  games,  and  certain  decorative  designs 
spread  with  tremendous  rapidity  and  may,  in  many  cases,  cover  larger 
areas  of  distribution  than  culture  elements  of  greater  age.  These  con- 
siderations make  it  peculiarly  hazardous  to  infer  greater  age  on  the  basis 
of  geographical  distribution  when  the  elements  compared  belong  to 
widely  distinct  categories  of  thought  or  activity,  say  social  organization 
and  methods  of  securing  game. 

c)  External  conditions  of  diffusion:  The  communicability  of  a  culture 
element  and  the  receptivity  of  the  borrowing  tribe,  so  far  as  already  dis- 
cussed, are  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  element  itself.  External 
factors  of  various  sorts,  however,  are  generally  highly  important  determi- 
nants of  the  course  and  rapidity  of  transmission.  These  form  the  third 
group  referred  to.  Most  or  all  of  them  may  be  summarized  under  the 
heading  of  degree  of  intimacy  subsisting  between  the  two  tribes  involved. 
Thus,  tribes  that  are  on  a  friendly  footing  for  a  long  period  of  time  inter- 
change elements  of  culture  more  freely  and  rapidly  than  such  as  are  con- 
tinuously at  war  with  one  another  A  good  example  is  afforded  by  the 
Mississauga,  who,  though  an  Algonkin  tribe,  assimilated  in  a  relatively 
short  time,  because  of  their  friendship  with  the  Hurons  and,  in  later 
times,  Iroquois,  a  greater  share  of  Iroquoian  culture  than  such  Algonkin 
tribes  as  the  Malecite  and  Abenaki,  who  were  never,  at  least  until  quite 
recently,  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Iroquois.  Similarly,  the  culture  of  the 
Athabaskan  Hupa  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  their  friendly  non- 
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Athabaskan  neighbours,  the  Yurok  and  Karok,  while  that  of  their  Atha- 
baskan  neighbours  immediately  to  the  south  was  much  less  complex. 

A  particularly  important  aspect  of  our  problem  is  the  extent  to  which 
transmission  of  culture  elements  is  encouraged  by  intermarriage.  Inter- 
marriage, involving,  as  it  does,  change  of  residence,  is  perhaps  the  most 
potent  of  the  more  intimate  causes  of  the  spread  of  a  cultural  feature. 
Where,  as  among  certain  of  the  West  Coast  tribes,  the  dowry  system  pre- 
vails and  where,  moreover,  as  among  all  these  tribes,  privileges  are  in- 
herited by  heirs  even  when  identified  with  an  ahen  tribe,  it  is  evident  that 
many  elements  of  culture  (personal  names,  legends,  crests,  dances,  songs) 
travel  with  relatively  little  change  for  very  considerable  distances.  Fre- 
quently, indeed,  we  may  say  more  properly  that  a  culture  element  follows 
the  paths  of  family  connexion  than  of  geographical  propinquity  as  such. 
Eventually,  of  course,  the  cumulative  effect  of  several  intermarriages 
within  a  given  area,  aided  by  the  stimulation  exercised  by  an  ahen  culture 
element  on  the  form  of  similar  activities  in  the  local  cultural  stock,  will 
make  perfectly  continuous  the  distribution  within  this  area  of  practically 
any  borrowed  element. 

An  important  external  aid  to  free  cultural  transmission  is  mutual  in- 
telhgibility  (or  partial  intelligibility)  of  speech  between  the  tribes  that 
ar&  in  cultural  contact.  Lack  of  this  aid,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  Hupa,  Yurok,  and  Karok,  does  not  by  any  means  constitute 
an  effective  bar  to  the  borrowing  and  spread  of  ideas  and  activities,  but 
its  presence  is  certainly  a  powerful  reinforcer  of  them.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  a  host  of  cultural  elements  held  in  common  by  all  the 
Iroquoian  tribes,  including  the  Hurons  and  Neuters,  despite  the  hostility 
of  these  to  the  League;  or  to  find  the  various  tribes  of  Nootka  Indians, 
speaking  diverse  but  mutually  intelligible  dialects,  sharing  certain  ethno- 
logical traits  in  contrast  to  their  Kwakiutl  and  Salish  neighbours.  Such  a 
case  as  that  of  the  Hupa,  Yurok,  and  Karok,  or  of  the  Tsimshian  and 
Haida,  is,  properly  speaking,  only  an  apparent  exception;  for,  where  con- 
tact between  tribes  of  radically  distinct  speech  is  close,  there  will  prac- 
tically always  be  found  a  number,  sometimes  even  the  majority  of  one  of 
the  tribes,  who  are  bilingual.  It  is  these  bilingual  individuals  who  un- 
doubtedly serve,  to  a  large  extent,  as  the  media  of  cultural  interinfluenc- 
ences.  Generally  speaking,  then,  far-reaching  cultural  contact  can  hardly 
take  place  except  as  conditioned  by  some  sort  of  mutual  intelligibility  of 
speech.  It  is  often  assumed  off-hand  that  cultural  resemblances  between 
linguistically  related  tribes  must  go  back  to  a  time  antedating  the  present 
Unguistic  differentiation.  Yet  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  said  that 
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the  very  fact  of  close  linguistic  affinity  paves  the  way  for  a  more  than 
ordinarily  rapid  transmission  within  the  geographical  bounds  of  the 
larger  linguistic  unit.  This  in  no  way  contradicts  the  statement  made 
earlier  in  the  paper  that  linguistic  and  cultural  areas  at  least  tend  to  be 
congruent.  It  merely  points  out  that  such  congruence  is  not  altogether 
necessitated  by  genetic  factors  (by  a  common  historical  heritage),  but 
may,  very  largely,  be  shaped  by  the  secondary  process  of  borrowing  under 
a  favouring  linguistic  condition.  This  point  of  view  may  well  cause  hesita- 
tion in  too  free  a  use  of  the  hypothesis  of  tremendous  cultural  conserva- 
tism in  explaining  the  numerous  and  often  startling  resemblances  in 
culture  details  between  various  Eskimo  tribes.  The  hoary  antiquity  of  at 
least  some  such  features,  when  closely  scrutinized,  may  resolve  itself  into 
a  relatively  recent  spread  of  fashion. 

We  have  already  referred  to  geographical  barriers  as  limiting  the  even 
spread  of  an  element  of  culture.  This  opens  up  the  question  of  accessi- 
bility of  tribe  to  tribe,  of  aboriginal  waterways  and  trade  routes  gen- 
erally. Clearly,  not  only  articles  of  trade,  such  as  implements,  foods, 
clothing,  and  ornament,  but  all  manifestations  of  culture,  whether  ma- 
terial or  not,  travel  easiest  along  such  trade  routes.  Hence,  in  evaluating 
geographical  distribution  of  culture  elements  for  ethnological  reconstruc- 
tion, it  makes  all  the  difference  whether  the  tribes  observed  to  have  a 
certain  feature  in  common  lie  along  a  well  established  trade  route  or  not; 
further,  whether  or  not  they  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  periodically,  or 
at  least  frequently,  for  exchange  of  goods  and  participation  in  common 
activities  (ceremonies,  amusements).  Considerations  of  this  sort  will 
sometimes  force  us  to  correct  radically  impressions  derived  from  a  mere 
bird's-eye  view  of  geographical  distribution.  The  distance,  for  example, 
between  the  Copper  Eskimo  and,  say,  the  Eskimo  of  the  east  coast  of 
Labrador  is,  even  in  a  straight  line,  more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  that 
which  separates  the  Yurok,  of  the  west  coast  of  Cahfornia,  from  the 
Pomo  to  the  south.  Nevertheless,  the  cultures  of  the  two  Eskimo  groups 
mentioned  doubtless  present  many  more  points  of  similarity  than  those 
of  the  Yurok  and  Pomo.  Does  this  prove  that  the  culture  traits  peculiar 
to  the  Eskimo  are  as  a  body  older  than  those  respectively  characteristic 
of  the  Yurok  and  Pomo,  or,  to  put  it  somewhat  differently  and  perhaps 
more  legitimately,  that  the  Eskimo  are,  culturally  speaking,  a  much  more 
conservative  people  than  either  the  Yurok  or  Pomo?  Whether  such  infer- 
ences are  correct  or  not,  they  do  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  facts  of 
geographical  distribution.  We  must  remember  that  the  Eskimo  are  in  the 
habit  of  covering  immense  distances  by  umiak  and  sleigh,  furthermore 
that  neighbouring  Eskimo  tribes  often  meet  for  trade  purposes  and  that 
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in  this  way  objects  and  ideas  (stories,  songs,  dances),  may,  with  no  great 
lapse  of  time,  travel  far  from  their  home.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Porno 
were  not  marine  travelers  and,  like  most  central  Cahfornian  tribes,  only 
desultory  river  travellers,  while  the  Yurok,  though  good  canoemen,  were 
certainly  not  in  the  habit  of  venturing  far  out  at  sea;  moreover,  inland 
communication  between  the  Yurok  and  Pomo  would  be  rendered  difficult 
by  the  coast  range  of  mountains.  In  short,  the  culturally  "weighted" 
distance  between  the  Yurok  and  Pomo  may  even  turn  out  to  be  greater 
than  that  between  the  Copper  Eskimo  and  the  remote  East  Labrador 
natives.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  pressing  needs  for  a  study  of  the  larger 
problems  of  American  culture  history  is  a  careful  mapping  of  the  paths 
along  which  culture  elements  can  be  shown  to  have  travelled  with  rela- 
tive rapidity.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  culture  element  found  dis- 
tributed along  lines  of  rapid  transit  must  be  considered  as  lesser  in  age 
than  one  distributed  over  the  same  geographical  extent  but  largely  along 
lines  lying  aside  from  trade  routes. 

Chronological  inferences  from  geographical  distribution. — Such  consid- 
erations as  general  intimacy  subsisting  between  tribes,  intermarriage, 
linguistic  kinship,  and  means  of  access  constitute  some  of  the  external 
factors  governing  the  rate  of  cultural  diffusion.  None  of  these  can  be  con- 
sidered as  altogether  independent  of  the  others,  but  each  may  operate  in 
quite  different  degree.  We  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  make  profitable 
use  for  chronology  of  the  method  of  geographical  distribution  than  if  we 
interpret  such  distribution  at  its  face  value.  Putting  the  various  factors 
involved  in  the  transmission  of  a  culture  element  into  the  form  of  a 
formula,  we  may  say  that:  a  culture  element  is  transmitted  with  a 
maximum  ease  when  it  is  conceptually  readily  detachable  from  its 
cultural  setting,  is  not  hedged  about  in  practice  by  religious  or  other 
restraints,  is  without  difficulty  assimilable  to  the  borro"s\ang  culture,  and 
travels  from  one  tribe  to  another  living  in  friendly,  or  at  least  intimate, 
relations  with  it,  particularly  when  these  tribes  are  bound  to  each  other 
by  ties  of  intermarriage  and  linguistic  affinity  and  are  situated  on  an 
important  trade  route.  Geographical  arguments  as  to  the  age  of  a  culture 
element  transmitted  under  all  these  conditions  need  to  be  most  quahfied. 
General  statements,  such  as  have  been  made  by  Rivers  and  others,  as  to 
the  relative  conservatism  or  ease  of  diffusion  of  broad  categories  of  cul- 
ture, such  as  religion,  mythology,  social  organization,  art,  and  tech- 
nology, are  of  little  practical  service,  as  everything  depends  on  the 
specific  nature  of  the  borrowed  element,  the  degree  of  similarity  between 
the  two  cultures  brought  into  relation,  and  the  favourable  or  unfavoura- 
ble character  of  the  external  circumstances  of  borrowing.  While  one 
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cannot  disprove,  for  example,  that  social  organization,  as  maintained  by 
Rivers,  is  the  most  conservative  of  all  cultural  features,  it  seems  clear  to 
me  that  the  various  elements  of  social  organization  may  behave  quite 
differently  from  the  point  of  view  of  diffusion.  A  tale,  for  instance,  will 
normally  travel  much  faster  than  a  type  of  clan  organization,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  is  pei-fectly  conceivable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  esoteric  ritual- 
istic myth  may  fail  to  be  borrowed  by  a  neighbouring  tribe  which  has 
nevertheless  adopted  isolated  features  of  social  organization. 

Convergent  Developments  Within  Areas  of  Continuous  Distribution 

So  far  we  have  assumed  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  a  culture 
element  is  continuous  and  that,  this  being,  so,  it  may  be  represented  as  a 
single  historical  process  of  gradual  diffusion.  But  two  other  possibilities 
present  themselves.  A  culture  trait  may  be  continuous  and  yet  not  of 
single  origin;  in  other  words,  it  may  have  been  independently  evolved 
twice  or  even  more  often  within  its  present  area  of  distribution,  so  that 
the  continuity  of  distribution  represents  a  meeting  and  partial  amalga- 
mation of  two  or  more  distinct  but  similar  streams  of  influence.  Person- 
ally I  do  not  believe  that  such  types  of  diffusion,  theoretically  possible  as 
they  may  be,  are  at  all  frequent.  In  probably  the  majority  of  supposed 
cases  the  two  or  more  contiguous  culture  distributions  are  of  elements 
that  are  of  only  superficial,  not  fundamental,  similarity;  where  the  simi- 
larity is  undoubted  and  where,  nevertheless,  a  single  origin  seems,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  improbable,  we  are  entitled  to  suspect  that  there 
has  been  an  assimilation  of  two  originally  more  clearly  distinct  elements 
into  new  forms.  The  criteria,  formal  and  functional,  of  independent 
origin  (convergence)  versus  historical  relationship  of  similar  cultural  ele- 
ments have  been  often  discussed.  The  question  is  a  large  and  puzzling 
one — puzzUng,  I  venture  to  think,  more  in  the  abstract  than  as  applied 
to  specific  cases.  In  any  case,  the  determination  of  such  independent 
origin  or  historical  relationship  must  be  assumed  as  made — how  does  not 
directly  concern  us  here — before  our  methods  of  chronologic  reconstruc- 
tion can  be  applied. 

Interrupted  Distribution 

Cautions  in  inferring  historical  connexion. — The  second  possibility  is  of 
more  interest.  A  culture  element  may  be  not  continuous  but  interrupted 
in  its  geographical  distribution,  that  is,  it  may  be  found  represented  in 
two  or  more  tribes  or  groups  of  tribes  separated  by  a  tribe  or  group  of 
tribes  which  does  not  share  this  feature.  Here,  even  more  than  in  the 
preceding  case,  it  must  be  clearly  ascertained  that  the  supposed  similarity 
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in  culture  is  fundamental  or  real  before  the  problem  of  independent 
origin  versus  historical  relationship  can  be  attacked  at  all.  Where  the 
geographical  distance  is  great,  the  resemblance  limited  to  features  of  a 
very  general  character,  and,  more  important  still,  the  historical  trend  of 
the  culture  element  which  has  been  reconstructed  for  each  area  proves  to 
run  in  quite  different  senses,  it  would  be  extremely  hazardous,  in  the 
absence  of  other  evidence,  to  infer  historical  connexion. 

1)  Danger  of  Conceptuahzing  Too  Widely:  The  constant  danger  that 
besets  the  investigator  is  to  make  historical  or  psychological  actualities 
out  of  merely  conceptual  abstractions — the  more  widely  one  defines  the 
terms  of  his  abstractions  the  more  easily  will  he  be  enabled  to  embrace 
very  distinct  cultural  phenomena  within  a  single  historical  or  psycho- 
logical problem.  Superficially  the  phratric  organization  of  a  number  of 
West  Coast  tribes  (Haida,  Tlingit,  Tsimshian)  bears  points  of  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Iroquois.  Between  the  Iroquois  and  the  West  Coast 
tribes  lies  a  vast  stretch  of  country  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  tribes 
without  phratric  organization.  Have  we  here  a  case  of  convergent  evolu- 
tion or  of  an  originally  (or  from  time  to  time  partly)  continuous  area  of 
phratry  distribution  which  has  become  disrupted  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
history?  A  closer  study  of  the  nature  of  the  phratries  in  the  two  areas 
soon  convinces  one  that  they  are  in  essence  more  unlike  than  alike.  \^Tiile 
the  West  Coast  phratries  are,  at  least  in  nucleus,  enlarged  kin  groups 
with  specific  crests,  the  Iroquois  phratries  are  rather  functional  (quasi- 
political)  aggregations  of  clans.^  What  I  have  termed  the  "historical 
trend"  of  the  phratries  seems  different  in  the  two  regions.  The  West 

'  Two  or  three  facts  bearing  on  the  complex  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  two 
phratic  organizations  will  suffice  here.  While,  among  the  West  Coast  Indians,  the 
phratry  as  such  has  its  definite  crest  or  crests,  the  relationship  among  its  clans 
being  largely  determined  by  ownership  of  this  same  crest,  the  Iroquois  phratries 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  characterized  by  crests  or  totemic  emblems.  On  the  West 
Coast  the  various  clans,  like  those  of  the  Iroquois,  are  characterized  by  distinctive 
sets  of  personal  names;  unlike  the  Iroquois  clans,  however,  a  number  of  clans 
belonging  to  the  same  phratrj^  often  possess  certain  names  in  common  (I  have  in 
in  mind  chiefly  Mr.  C.  M.  Barbeau's  Tsimshian  data),  a  fact  that  points  to  the 
West  Coast  phratry  (or  phratric  nucleus)  as  an  old  kin  group  that  has  become  sub- 
divided into  a  number  of  clans.  Both  these  facts  clearly  emphasize  the  kin-group 
nature  of  the  West  Coast  phratry  as  contrasted  with  Iroquois  phratry.  Equally 
instructive  is  the  ceremonial  relation  subsisting  between  the  phratries  in  the  two 
cases.  Among  the  Iroquois  the  phratries  act  as  such  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
— in  games,  in  mourning  or  commemoration  ceremonies,  in  council  deliberations. 
Among  the  West  Coast  Indians  reciprocal  functions,  it  is,  true,  have  been  reported 
for  the  phratries  (witness  the  phratric  burial  duties  among  the  Tlingit)  but  where 
a  more  complete  analysis  has  been  made  (again  I  have  in  mind  chiefly 
Mr.  Barbeau's  Tsimshian  data)  it  would  seem  that  what  is  really  involved  in 
such  cases  is  not  the  (or  an)  opposite  phratry  as  such  but  a  group  of  paternal  kins- 
men which,  in  a  society  with  matrilineal  inheritance,  must  needs  belong  to  the 
(or  an)  opposite  phratry.  Here  again  the  West  Coast  tribes  emphasize  the  phratry 
as  a  kin  group,  the  Iroquois  as  a  functional  unit. 
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Coast  phratry,  aside  from  later  accretions  of  originally  disconnected 
clans,  seems  to  have  arisen  as  the  result  of  its  splitting  up  into  a  large 
number  of  clans,  that  have  not  altogether  lost  their  sense  of  kinship.  The 
Iroquois  phratry,  however,  seems  to  be  a  secondary  confederation  of 
clans. ^"  Thus  we  conclude  that  what  threatened  to  be  an  interesting 
problem,  opening  up  a  wide  historical  perspective,  is  hardly  more  than  a 
conceptualistic  mirage. 

2)  Degree  cf  Geographical  Isolation:  At  this  point  I  wish  to  urge  that 
the  degree  of  geographical  isolation  of  the  two  areas  involved  must  by  no 
means  be  neglected  in  weighing  the  claims  of  a  theory  of  independent 
origin  against  those  of  historical  relationship.  The  greater  the  geographi- 
cal distance,  the  stronger  have  we  a  right  to  demand  the  evidence  to  be 
of  historical  connexion,  that  is,  the  more  rigidly  do  we  apply  our  criteria. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that,  as  the  distance  between  two  tribes  possessing 
a  feature  in  common  increases,  the  greater  becomes  the  difficulty  of 
assuming  that  all  the  intervening  tribes  once  also  possessed  the  feature, 
but  lost  it,  or  that  the  tribes  compared  were  once  in  geographical  contact 
but  were  later  severed  by  migration.  Neither  of  these  alternatives  is  at 
all  impossible,  though  the  former  has  undoubtedly  been  more  often  theo- 
retically advanced  than  specifically  demonstrated.  The  point  to  remem- 
ber is  that  the  probability  of  either  decreases,  other  things  being  equal, 
with  the  increase  of  distance.  The  claim  of  Graebner  and  others  of  his 
school  that  the  test  of  historical  relationship  between  two  culture  ele- 
ments is  to  be  sought  solely  in  certain  formal  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  elements  themselves  without  any  regard  to  the  geographical 
difficulties  involved  must  be  rejected  as  naive.  It  tacitly  assumes  that  we 
are  able  in  every  given  case  to  decide  whether  a  culture  feature  or  group 
of  features  is  or  is  not  capable  of  more  than  one  independent  origin,  that 
is,  it  affects  to  treat  as  mathematical  certainties  judgments  which  notori- 
ously vary  from  individual  to  individual.  Where  there  is  in  practice  so 
much  room  for  difference  of  interpretation  of  Graebner's  criteria,  we  shall 
do  well  to  cling  humbly  to  the  geographical  caution.  Hence,  e.g.,  a  West 
Coast  Clutch  paddle  will  not  necessarily  be  heard  to  cry  vigorously  for 
its  Melanesian  mate. 

Chronological  value  of  interrupted  cultural  distribution. — A  considerable 
number  of  valid  cases,  however,  of  historical  relationship  between  culture 
elements  found  in  geographically  non-contiguous  areas  undoubtedly  re- 
mains. How  this  validity  is  to  be  established  it  is  not  part  of  our  task  to 

'"  There  are  several  reasons  for  believing  this  to  be  true.  One  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones  is  the  fact  that  while  the  clans  correspond  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
Iroquoian  tribes,  their  grouping  into  phraties  does  not.  In  other  words,  the  Iro- 
quoian  clan  tradition  seems  older,  on  the  whole,  than  the  phratric  tradition. 
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define.  Before  similarity  of  geographically  disconnected  culture  elements 
can  be  utilized  for  chronological  purposes,  it  is  obvious  that  their  his- 
torical relationship  must  be  assumed  as  demonstrated. ^^  Such  historical 
connexion,  as  already  indicated,  can  be  understood  in  two  v/ays.  We  may 
either  succeed  in  showing  that  the  intervening  tribes,  who  once  possessed 
the  culture  element,  have  lost  it;  or  we  may  show  that  one  or  more  of  the 
tribes  of  one  of  the  areas  foraaerly  lived  in  geographical  contact  with  the 
tribes  of  the  other  area  and  was,  at  a  subsequent  period,  severed  from 
them  either  by  a  peaceful  migration  or  by  the  irruption  of  hostile  tribes. 
In  either  case  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the  normal  one  of  the  continuous 
diffusion  of  a  culture  element  from  a  single  centre. 

For  chronological  purposes,  cases  of  the  interrupted  distribution  of  a 
culture  element  are  of  particular  importance.  In  a  general  way,  a  culture 
element  Vv'hose  area  of  distribution  is  a  broken  one  m.ust  be  considered 
as  of  older  date,  other  things  being  equal,  than  a  culture  element  diffused 
over  an  equivalent  but  continuous  area.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  the 
former  case  we  have  to  add  to  the  lapse  of  time  allowed  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  element  over  its  area  of  distribution  the  time  taken  to  bring  about 
the  present  isolation  of  the  two  areas,  a  time  which  may  vary  from  a  few 
years  or  a  generation  to  a  number  of  centuries.  Thus,  any  culture  traits 
which,  e.g.,  the  Tuscarora  may  be  shown  to  have  in  common  with  the 
non-contiguous  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  League  alone  may  well  be  suspected 
to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  such  as  say  the  Neuters  or  Erie  may  be 
shown  to  share  with  the  neighbouring  League  tribes  alone. 

More  specifically,  the  interrupted  distribution  of  a  culture  element 
gives  us  a  minimum  relative  date  for  the  origin  of  the  culture  element 
itself.  The  element  must  have  arisen  prior  to  the  event  or  series  of  events 
that  resulted  in  the  geographical  isolation  of  the  two  areas.  Examples  of 
this  type  of  chronological  reasoning  will  occur  to  every  one;  they  are 
particularly  easy  to  understand  where  there  has  been  a  tribal  migration. 
Thus,  the  peculiar  type  of  star  myth  (identification  of  mythological 
heroes  with  stars  or  constellations)  found  among  both  the  Arikara  of 

"  This  does  not  mean  that  arguments  based  on  time  perspectives  gained  from 
a  consideration  of  other  data  may  not  help  to  establish  the  independent  origin 
or  historical  relationship  of  the  similar  culture  elements  investigated.  Thus,  to 
use  our  former  example,  if  it  could  be  shown  on  other  evidence  that  the  Iroquois 
phratries  have  necessarily  originated  subsequently  to  the  rise  of  a  culture  ele- 
ment whose  distribution  is  confined  to  the  Eastern  Woodlands  tribes  and  whose 
former  existence  cannot  be  demonstrated  among  the  West  Coast  or  intervening 
tribes,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult,  impossible  indeed,  to  historicall}'  connect 
the  phratries  of  the  two  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  could  be  shown  on  other 
evidence  that  the  Iroquois  phratries  necessarily  antedate  the  rise  of  a  culture 
element  of  almost  universal  distribution  in  America,  say  the  acquiring  of  power 
from  manitous,  the  ground  would  be  effectively  cleared  for  the  demonstration 
of  the  thesis  that  the  phratries  of  the  two  regions  are  historically  connected. 
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North  Dakota  and  the  Pawnee  of  Nebraska,  but  not  among  the  inter- 
vening Siouan  tribes,  was  doubtless  developed  before  the  northward 
drift  of  the  Arikara  away  from  their  linguistic  kinsmen.  In  a  similar 
way,  we  may  conclude  that  the  family  hunting  territories,  with  tendency 
to  paternal  descent,  of  the  Algonkin  tribes  of  New  England  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  (Penobscot,  Abenaki,  Micmac),  a  feature  found  also 
among  the  Algonkin  tribes  of  the  Ottawa  valley  (Ojibwa,  Algonquin) 
but  not,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  among  the  intervening  Iroquoian 
peoples,  go  back  to  a  time  preceding  the  irruption  of  the  latter  into  what 
must  formerly  have  been  Algonkin  territory. 

More  difficult  of  treatment  are  cases  of  interrupted  distribution  not 
due  to  movements  of  population.  In  only  a  small  minority  of  these  will 
the  culture  element  in  question  turn  out  to  have  totally  disappeared  with- 
out trace  in  the  intervening  region.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  inconceivable 
that  the  formerly  existing  cultural  feature  should  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly \\iped  out  or  should  have  been  so  completely  replaced  by  another 
element  of  equivalent  function  as  to  leave  no  trace.  Generally  we  shall 
find  that  it  either  lingers  on  in  modified  form  or  that  other  cultural 
features  (say  mythological  references)  presuppose  it.  The  more  pro- 
foundly the  element  has  become  modified  in  the  intervening  region  or  the 
less  evident  traces  it  has  left  of  its  former  existence,  the  older  must  we 
infer  its  formerly  continuous  distribution  and  its  origin  to  be.^^  According 
to  whether  one  emphasizes  differences  or  similarities  in  analysing  culture 
elements  and  complexes,  the  same  problem  may  often  be  labelled  one  of 
either  interrupted  or  continuous  distribution.  One  application  of  the 
chronological  thesis  based  on  interrupted  distribution  will  suffice  here. 
The  conical  bark  lodge  with  pole  foundation  is  found  distributed  among 
many  Algonkin  tribes  in  Maine  and  Canada,  also  farther  west  among 
Athabaskan  tribes.  Among  the  Paiutes  of  the  southern  plateaus  we  find 
it  again,  except  that  instead  of  regular  layers  of  birch  bark  we  have  cedar 
bark  more  loosely  applied  as  a  covering  to  the  framework.  Between  the 

'2  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  inferring  its  original  centre  of  distribution 
to  have  been  in  the  intervening  territory  itself  in  which  the  element  is  no  longer 
found  in  characteristic  form,  if  at  all.  Thus,  Buddhism  in  Ceylon  and  in  Tibet 
point,  aside  from  such  overwhelmingly  corroborative  documentary  evidence  as 
we  possess,  to  its  formerly  continuous  distribution  via  India,  where,  despite  its 
lingering  existence  among  Jain  sectaries,  it  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  as 
such.  Now,  we  know  that  Buddhism  arose  neither  in  Ceylon  nor  in  Tibet,  but  in 
India,  whence  it  was  diffused  north,  south,  and  east.  Quite  aside  again  from  older 
documentary  evidence,  we  could  have  inferred  that  Buddhism  was  diffused  from 
India  because  several  features  connected  with  it  point  to  Indian  culture  (e.g., 
Buddhistic  terms  current  in  Tibet  and  elsewhere  which  are  evidently  of  Sanskrit 
origin;  certain  philosophic  ideas,  such  as  continuous  reincarnation  and  delivery 
from  earthly  existence  attained  by  those  of  extraordinary  religious  merit,  that 
are  characteristic  of  Indian  religion  in  general). 
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areas  occupied  by  these  two  types  of  conical  bark  lodge  are  intruded  the 
conical  mat  lodge  (Interior  Salish,  Nez  Perc6)  of  the  plateau  and  the 
buffalo-skin  tipi  of  the  plains.  Obviously  the  mat  and  skin  tipis  are  best 
considered  as  modifications  of  an  older  type  of  bark  lodge.  The  point  that 
chiefly  interests  us  here  is  that  the  conical  bark  lodge  must  be  assigned 
an  age  great  enough  to  allow  for  the  origin  and  development  of  its  deriva- 
tive forms.  The  older  we  deem  the  skin  tipi  to  be,  the  greater  the  age  we 
shall  have  to  assign  to  the  conical  bark  lodge  itself.  The  comparison,  with 
a  view  to  determination  of  age,  of  culture  elements  with  interrupted 
distributions  among  themselves  and  with  such  as  have  continuous  dis- 
tributions is  naturally  subject  to  all  the  cautions  we  have  reviewed  in 
dealing  with  continuously  diffused  elements. 

Diffusion  Versus  Common  Heritage 

A  contrast  is  often  made  between  identity  or  similarity  of  culture  due  to 
diffusion  and  to  independent  retention  of  a  common  heritage.  The  alter- 
native is,  however,  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  Any  culture  ele- 
ment is  practically  certain  to  be  diffused  over  more  than  a  single  com- 
munity, indeed  its  currency  in  a  single  community  is  already  an  instance 
of  diffusion  that  has  radiated  out,  at  last  analysis,  from  a  single  indi- 
vidual. When,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  continuous  area  of  distribu- 
tion is  broken  up  into  two  or  more  isolated  ones,  the  element  in  question 
will  normally  continue  to  be  diffused  among  the  new  neighbours  of  one 
or  more  of  the  geographically  detached  groups.  Hence  at  no  point  in  the 
history  of  the  culture  element  has  its  gradual  diffusion  ceased.  All  that 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  two  noncontiguous  tribes  have  independently 
inherited  a  culture  element  is  that  its  former  diffusion  among  them  ante- 
dated the  events  that  brought  about  their  isolation,  not,  as  is  sometimes 
loosely  assumed,  that  there  is  no  problem  of  diffusion  involved  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned.  For  us  this  raises  no  new  problems.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  estimating  the  age  of  one  historical  process  in  terms  of  another. 

CULTURE  AREAS   AND   STRATA 

The  Concept  of  Culture  Area  from  an  Historical  Standpoint 

It  is  customary  to  group  the  tribes  of  North  and  South  America,  as  of 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  into  a  relatively  small  number  of  culture  areas, 
that  is,  groups  of  geographically  contiguous  tribes  that  exhibit  so  many 
cultural  traits  in  common  as  to  contrast  with  other  such  groiips.  Despite 
the  undoubted  conveniences  of  this  mode  of  classification,  we  should  be 
under  no  illusions  as  to  its  character.  The  culture  area  is  primarily  a 
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descriptive,  not  an  historical,  concept.  The  various  culture  elements  that 
serve  to  define  it  are  of  very  different  ages  and  their  grouping  into  a  set 
of  cultural  differentia  is  applicable  only  to  a  particular,  in  our  case  gen- 
erally a  very  recent,  cross-section  of  history.  This  means  that  the  different 
culture  areas  recognized  in  North  America,  say,  are  historically  not 
necessarily  comparable  at  all.  If  for  instance,  it  could  be  shown,  as  seems 
not  unlikely,  that  all  or  most  of  the  cultural  differentia  constituting  the 
Plains  culture  area  arose  at  times  subsequent  to  the  development  of 
most  of  the  features  characterizing  the  Eskimo  and  Eastern  Woodland 
culture  areas,  we  should  be  compelled  to  conclude  that,  from  an  historical 
standpoint,  the  Plains  area  is  a  sub-grouping  of  some  kind  when  con- 
trasted with  the  relatively  primary  groupings  of  the  Eskimo  and  Eastern 
Woodland  areas.  Such  a  result  necessarily  follows  from  the  quite  different 
historical  weightings  given,  let  us  say,  to  the  skin  tipi,  buffalo  hunting, 
the  rawhide  industry,  the  camp  circle,  and  the  Sun  Dance,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  kayak,  the  conical  bark  lodge,  the  two-pronged  fish- 
spear,  beaver  hunting,  the  birch-bark  industry,  and  "medicine"  conjuring 
on  the  other. 

As  for  the  earlier  cultural  status  of  the  tribes  that  constitute  our  "sub- 
grouping,"  two  possibilities  present  themselves.  We  may  find  that  the 
elimination  of  those  historically  secondary  cultural  elements  that  were 
responsible  for  the  interpretation  of  the  sub-grouping  as  a  distinctive 
culture  area  either  leaves  the  area  possessed  of  primarily  such  features 
as  are  shared  also  by  a  single  neighbouring  culture  area;  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, discloses  descriptively  secondary  (historically  primary)  lines  of 
culture  cleavage  within  the  area,  so  that  it  breaks  up  into  two  or  more 
sections  that  respectively  belong  to  neighbouring  culture  areas.  In  the 
former  case  we  may  speak  of  a  specialized  cultural  development  origi- 
nating within  a  larger  culture  area.  Many,  or  at  least  some,  of  the  features 
which  at  first  seemed  to  constitute  exclusive  differentia  will  in  this  case 
prove  to  be  merely  specialized  forms  of  elements  whose  presence  may  be 
demonstrated  in  the  primary  culture  area.  In  the  latter  case,  a  number 
of  superimposed  cultural  features,  diffused  over  a  continuous  area,  have 
proven  strong  enough  to  create  a  new  culture  area  which  breaks  up  and 
unites  older  ones.^'  It  is  not  always  easy  in  dealing  with  specific  problems 
to  determine  whether  a  (secondary)  culture  area  is  the  result  of  special- 
ized development  within  a  larger  culture  area  or  represents  a  "reassort- 

"  This  process  of  "reassortment"  of  culture  areas  is  taking  place  on  a  large 
scale  to-day.  Such  modern  features  as  the  factory  system,  the  organization  of 
labour,  steel  armament,  railways  and  numerous  other  technical  advances,  and 
the  parlamentaryform  of  government  are  simultaneously  creating  new  geographical 
units  of  culture  and  breaking  up  old  ones. 
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ment"  of  culture  areas.  Taking  the  Plains  culture  area,  for  example,  we 
may  either  think  of  it  as  a  specialized  form  of  culture  based  on  a  more 
general  Eastern  Woodland  culture;  or  we  may  prefer  to  see  in  it  a  culture 
blend  in  which  participate  tribes  originally  belonging  to  the  Eastern 
Woodland,  the  Southeastern,  the  Plateau,  and  possibly  the  Southwestern 
culture  areas.  The  latter  view  seems  more  tenable  to  me,  though  particu- 
lar emphasis  should,  I  believe,  be  placed  on  the  historical  relation  be- 
tween the  Plains  and  Eastern  Woodland  areas. 

The  synthetic  process  by  elimination  that  we  have  roughly  indicated 
is,  of  course,  a  successive  one.  An  historical  analysis  of  North  American 
culture  would  quite  probably  reduce  the  present  culture  areas  to  two  or 
three  fundamental  ones,  say  a  Mexican  culture  area,  a  Northwest  Coast 
area,  and  a  large  Central  area  of  which  the  Pueblo  and  Eskimo  areas  are 
the  most  speciaHzed  developments;  the  former  as  conditioned  by  pro- 
found Mexican  influences,  the  latter  as  conditioned  by  a  very  peculiar 
environment.  Whether  or  not  the  particular  results  here  indicated  prove 
correct,  the  method  of  chronologically  weighting  culture  areas,  or  rather 
cultural  differentia  constituting  such  areas,  is  now  more  or  less  clear. 
These  areas  are  not  strictly  comparable  on  a  flat,  but  may  represent  quite 
distinct  historic  levels.  The  process  of  elimination  is,  as  a  matter  of 
method,  equivalent  to  the  removal  of  an  archaeological  stratum  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  penetrate  to  the  culture  lying  disclosed  just  below. 

The  Concept  of  Culture  Stratum  and  its  Historical  Difficulties 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  concept  of  a  culture  stratum.  In  the 
case  of  our  own  modern  occidental  civilization  we  distinctly  feel  that 
certain  elements  and  complexes  belong  to  a  stratum  that  centres  about 
the  tremendous  industrial  advance  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, others  to  another  stratum  underlying  this  which  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  spread  of  Christianity,  still  others  to  a  stratum  of  custom 
and  belief  which  antedates  the  advent  of  Christianity.  At  first  sight  the 
concept  of  a  culture  stratum,  that  is,  of  a  group  of  culture  elements  which 
go  back  in  origin  to  a  common  period,  differs  from  the  concepts  of  a 
culture  area  and  of  a  culture  complex  in  that  it  is  strictly  chronological 
in  character,  whereas  the  latter  are  respectively  culture-geographical  and 
conceptual  in  nature.  In  actual  practice,  however — and  here  lies  its 
weakness  for  chronological  purposes — it  is  not  possible  to  disentangle  the 
culture  stratum  altogether  from  conceptual  and  geographical  considera- 
tions. 

As  to  the  conceptual  difficulty,  consider  for  a  moment  the  various 
vicissitudes  that  some  element  bound  up  with  Christianity  has  undergone 
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in  the  course  of  its  history.  Would  such  an  element  of  modern  English 
culture,  for  instance,  as  the  inclusion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  House  of  Lords  have  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  specifically 
Christian  culture  stratum  or  not?  Much  depends  on  the  particular  aspect 
of  this  institution  that  we  choose  to  emphasize.  If  we  treat  it  primarily 
as  an  anachronism  in  modern  society,  as  a  vestige  symptomatic  of  a 
former  status  in  England  of  church  prerogative,  we  might  well  assign 
it  to  a  Christian  culture  stratum,  a  stratum  one  of  the  ruling  ideas 
of  which  was  the  supreme  importance  in  daily  life  of  a  correct  atti- 
tude towards  certain  religious  dogmas  and  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
troUing  such  an  attitude  by  means  of  a  hierarchy  of  office.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  lay  the  emphasis  rather  on  the  parliamentary  aspect, 
considering  the  Archbishop's  seat  as  an  element  in  the  development  of  a 
parliamentary  form  of  government.  This  development,  however,  is  to  be 
assigned  to  a  culture  stratum  which  is,  in  the  main,  subsequent  to  the 
Christian  stratum.  In  this  particular  case  we  have  a  wealth  of  documen- 
tary evidence  which  enables  us  to  analyse  the  institution  into  its  various 
elements  and  to  assign  each  of  them  to  its  proper  chronological  place.  In 
the  absence  of  such  evidence,  however,  even  the  application  of  several 
of  the  criteria  reviewed  earlier  in  this  paper  might  not  throw  enough  light 
on  the  remoter  history  of  the  institution  to  prevent  a  certain  blurring  of 
perspective,  with  consequent  more  or  less  arbitrary  assignment  of  the 
whole  complex  to  a  definite  culture  stratum  in  which  it  is  grouped  with 
conceptually  associated  complexes.  The  tendency,  therefore,  to  lump 
culture  elements  and  complexes  that  are  pervaded  by  some  central  idea 
together  as  belonging  to  one  culture  stratum  is  strong  and  is  seldom  re- 
sisted by  those  who  undertake  to  define  such  strata. 

The  geographical  bias  also  may  be  elucidated  by  an  example  taken 
from  our  own  culture.  At  the  very  time  that  the  emphasis  on  industrial 
development  was  greatest  there  was  plainly  perceptible  a  stream  of 
Oriental  influence  on  art,  literature,  and  philosophy  (we  have  only  to 
thinl<;,  for  instance,  of  the  vogue  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelains  and 
of  Japanese  prints  and  kimonos,  of  the  direct  influence  exerted  on  our 
own  painting  and  drawing  by  Japanese  models,  of  Fitzgerald's  Omar 
Khayyam,  of  the  Vedantist  societies  that  flourish  in  certain  circles).  To 
put  it  in  terms  of  daily  experience,  the  man  who  has  just  bought  himself 
an  automobile  is  likely  to  have  also  invested  in  a  Japanese  vase  for  the 
adornment  of  his  parlor.  Living  in  the  present  as  we  do,  we  feel  keenly 
that  the  invention  and  use  of  the  automobile  and  the  popularity  of 
Japanese  vases  are,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  cultural  elements  of  the 
same  stratum,  both  first  appearing  in  our  culture  at  about  the  same 
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period.  Yet  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  culture-historian  of  the  distant 
future,  unpossessed  of  documentary  evidence,  would  ascribe  their  appear- 
ance in  our  culture  to  the  same  time.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  would  class 
the  automobile  with  the  steamboat,  railway,  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
other  inventions  as  having  arisen  in  a  certain  period  (call  it  the  Age  of 
Industrialism).  The  culture  stratum  going  back  to  this  period  (and  he 
migh  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  strike,  woman  suffrage,  and  the 
Montessori  method  of  education,  among  other  elements,  belong  to  the 
same  stratum)  he  would  probably  succeed  in  diagnosing  as  being,  on  the 
whole,  of  indigenous  origin.  The  Oriental  influences  we  have  spoken  of 
(and  let  us  even  grant  that  he  can  show  them  to  be  largely  contempo- 
raneous in  origin  and  to  be  quite  distinct  historically  from  the  older 
stream  of  Oriental  influence  represented  by  the  introduction  of  rice  and 
tea)  will  impress  him  as  constituting  or  belonging  to  a  different  stratum 
of  exotic  origin.  There  are  likely  to  be  but  few,  if  any,  indications  of  an 
associational  character  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  indigenous  elements 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  time  when  the  later  Oriental  influences  were 
coming  in.  If  he  succeeds  in  demonstrating,  as  he  is  quite  likely  to,  that 
in  China  and  Japan  the  porcelain  vase,  the  silk,  kimono,  and  the  pe- 
culiarly Japanese  art  of  delineation  are  very  much  older  than  the  auto- 
mobile and  associated  elements,  he  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  con- 
clude that  the  "Industrial"  culture  stratum  is  of  later  origin  than  the 
stratum  associated  with  Oriental  art  also  in  occidental  culture.  And  yet, 
as  we  happen  to  know,  this  would  be  doing  very  serious  violence  to  the 
facts  of  history.  In  short,  there  will  be  the  same  tendency  to  unify  and 
isolate  as  a  culture  stratum  elements  of  demonstrably  the  same  geo- 
graphical provenience  as  to  unify  and  isolate  as  a  culture  stratum  ele- 
ments of  the  same  conceptual  group. 

The  concept,  then,  of  a  culture  stratum,  as  actually  handled  in  the 
study  of  primitive  culture,  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  being  a  clean-cut 
historical  implement.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of  associated  culture 
elements  and  complexes  which  in  origin,  if  not  always  in  their  actual  form 
as  recorded,  go  back  to  the  same  general  period,  but  which  is  apt  to  in- 
clude elements  of  quite  different  date  but  related  content  and  to  exclude 
elements  of  like  date  but  distinct  geographical  provenience.  It  is  an  his- 
torical concept  in  theory,  in  practice  strongly  biased  by  psychological 
and  geographical  considerations.  What  makes  it  possible  for  the  ethnolo- 
gist to  speak  of  culture  strata  at  all  as  of  more  than  purely  local  applica- 
tion is  the  fact  that  many  characteristic  elements  are  so  widely  diffused 
that  they  are  found  grouped  together  within  certain  geographical  limits. 
Thus,  in  the  Plains  area  the  camp  circle  and  Sun  Dance  are  correlated 
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throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  area  of  distribution,  not  so  much 
because  they  are  an  organically  connected  pair  of  elements  as  because, 
being,  roughly  speaking,  of  like  provenience  and  age,  they  are  distributed 
in  largely  parallel  fashion.  The  different  factors  responsible  for  differences 
of  rate  of  diffusion  make  themselves  felt,  however,  at  the  rims  of  the 
distribution  areas  of  these  two  elements,  a  point  which  shows  conclusively 
that  there  can  be  no  talk  of  organic  connexion.  Thus,  the  Sun  Dance 
is  found  among  the  Utes  and  Bannocks  to  the  west,  who  do  not  use  the 
camp  circle;  the  Sun  Dance  is  absent  among  the  Omaha  to  the  east,  who 
group  their  clans,  when  on  the  hunt,  in  the  form  of  a  camp  circle;  while  the 
Nez  Perc6  to  the  west,  who  have  borrowed  a  number  of  Plains  features 
(e.g.,  the  skin  tipi  and  the  rawhide  parfleche)  possess  neither  the  Sun 
Dance  nor  camp  circle.  If  two  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Plains 
culture  thus  present  what  we  might  call  a  "ragged  edge"  of  distribution, 
it  is  evident  that  the  totality  of  such  traits  presents  a  far  greater  "ragged- 
ness  of  edge";  the  distribution  rim  of  some  will  fall  well  within  the  bounds 
of  the  typical  Plains  area,  that  of  others  will  extend  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  this  area  into  adjoining  or  distant  culture  areas.  We  are  forced 
to  conclude,  then,  that  a  culture  stratum,  unless  it  be  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  identified  with  a  coherent  culture  complex,  cannot  travel  very 
far  from  its  area  of  distribution  without  losing  many  or  finally  all  of  its 
characteristic  elements.  The  notion  of  a  culture  stratum,  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  elements  that  are  technically  independent  of  each  other, 
journeying  without  great  loss  of  content,  as  though  isolated  in  a  hermeti- 
cally sealed  bottle,  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  is  unthinkable 
and  contradicts  all  historical  experience.  The  phrase  "kulturgeschicht- 
liches  Nonsens"  might  well  be  appHed  to  such  a  Graebnerian  conception 
of  culture  transmission,  though  its  sponsor  would  fain  have  us  think  that 
it  is  the  opposed  notion  that  deserves  it.^^ 

Limitations  to  the  Historical  Usefulness  of  the  Concepts  of 
Culture  Area  and  Stratum 

Our  rapid  review  of  the  concepts  of  culture  area  and  culture  stratum  may 
seem  rather  disappointing,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  our  point 
of  view  is  entirely  historical,  not  descriptive  or  psychological.  The  culture 
area  is  a  highly  useful  classificatory  device  for  descriptive  purposes, 
indeed  it  aids  considerably  also  in  the  psychological  interpretation  of 
culture;  its  usefulness  for  historical  purposes,  however,  depends  entirely 

^*  Father  Schmidt's  demonstration  of  the  existence  in  South  America  of  identi- 
cally the  same  culture  strata  as  Graebner  had  isolated  in  the  South  Seas  is  a  wel- 
come reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  latter's  conception  of  culture  diffusion. 
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on  the  extent  to  which  its  differentia  can  be  interpreted  as  a  culture 
stratum  or  a  series  of  culture  strata.  The  culture  stratum  itself  is  an 
intrinsically  useful  historical  concept  but,  owing  to  reasons  already  ad- 
vanced, it  may  be  both  unduly  inclusive  and  exclusive;  hence  the  erection 
of  a  sequence  of  culture  strata,  when  unsupported  by  archaeological  evi- 
dence, must  not  be  interpreted  too  rigidly  but  must  allow  for  very  ex- 
tensive overlapping.  And,  most  important  of  all,  the  culture  stratum 
must  not  be  freely  handled  as  a  universal  counter,  but  needs  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  bounds  set  by  at  most  a  continent  or  parts  of  two  adjacent 
continents.  Some  strata,  indeed,  must  be  considered  as  of  hardly  more 
than  local  application.  As  far  as  American  culture  is  concerned,  I  think 
it  would  be  more  than  advisable  for  the  present  to  refrain  from  the 
attempt  to  estabhsh  a  sequence  of  strata  intended  to  hold  for  the  whole 
of  North  and  South  America;  further,  to  refrain  from  assigning  such 
generahzed  elements  as  the  crutch  paddle,  the  simple  bow,  the  exogamic 
clan,  or  the  manitou  concept  to  specific  culture  strata.  A  painstaking  de- 
termination of  the  relative  ages  and  directions  of  distribution  of  the  single 
culture  elements  and  complexes  themselves  must  eventually  yield  a  solid 
basis  for  their  grouping  into  strata  and  for  the  extent  and  direction  of 
distribution  of  these  strata. 

The  main  burden  of  affording  us  the  historical  depth  that  we  seek  to 
find  in  primitive  culture  must  always  be  borne,  I  believe,  by  the  analysis 
of  the  culture  elements  and  complexes  rather  than  by  the  culture  strata 
that  we  build  out  of  them.  However,  the  determination  of  sequences  of 
strata  and  of  synchronous  or  chronologically  parallel  culture  areas  helps 
greatly  in  giving  us  a  larger  historical  perspective.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  successive  culture  strata  we  are  able  to  unravel,  the  more  distant 
our  vision  into  the  past.  The  greater  the  number  of  culture  areas  whose 
differentia  reach  back  to  an  equally  remote  past,  the  greater  age  can  we 
claim  for  the  fundamental  culture  that  includes  the  culture  of  such 
areas.^^ 

Thus,  it  makes  a  great  difference  in  historical  perspective  whether  our 
recognized  North  American  culture  areas  as  such  can  be  shown  to  be  of 
approximately  equal  age  or  to  loosen  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  smaller  number 
that  lie  back  of  them,  as  previously  suggested.  In  the  former  case  we 
must  allow  for  a  far  greater  lapse  of  time  for  the  formation  of  present-day 
culture  areas  than  in  the  latter.  A  further  value  of  the  employment  of 
culture  areas  and  strata  lies  in  the  readiness  with  which  we  may  by  means 
of  them  handle  groups  of  descriptive  facts  without  the  irksome  necessity 

"  A  culture,  I  hasten  to  add,  that  need  by  no  manner  of  means  be  assigned  to 
America  itself. 
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of  particularizing  in  every  case.  The  economic  value  of  such  labels  as 
"Plains  culture  area"  and  "Plains  culture  stratum"  (or,  in  Graebnerian 
parlance,  "camp-circle  culture  stratum")  is  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
rated, even  by  those  to  whom  they  seem  of  only  secondary  historical 
value. 

Evidence  of  Linguistics 
LANGUAGE  AND  CULTURE 

We  have,  finally,  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  linguistic  data  may  be 
employed  to  set  culture  elements  in  chronologic  relation  to  one  another. 
There  are  two  basic  factors  which  make  it  possible  for  hnguistic  evidence 
I  to  serve  such  a  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  a  language  is  not  a  disconnected 
I  complex  apart  from  culture  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  important  part  of 
J  the  culture  of  a  particular  people  living  at  a  definite  time  and  place.  As 
such  it  reflects  in  its  subject  matter,  i.e.,  chiefly  vocabulary,  many  of  the 
non-linguistic  elements  of  that  culture.  Its  association  with  a  definite 
tribe  or  group  of  tribes  often  enables  us  to  make  valuable  inferences  as 
to  earlier  distributions  and  movements  of  population,  while  its  mirroring 
of  culture  is  obviously  of  great  assistance  in  the  securing  of  a  perspective 
for  the  culture  itself.  In  the  second  place,  language,  like  culture,  is  a 
composite  of  elements  of  very  different  age,  some  of  its  features  reaching 
back  into  the  mists  of  an  impenetrable  past,  others  being  the  product  of 
a  development  or  need  of  yesterday.  If  now  we  succeed  in  putting  the 
changing  face  of  culture  into  relation  with  the  changing  face  of  language, 
we  shall  have  obtained  a  measure,  vague  or  precise  according  to  specific 
circumstances,  of  the  relative  ages  of  the  culture  elements.  In  this  way 
language  gives  us  a  sort  of  stratified  matrix  to  work  in  for  the  purpose  of 
unravelling  culture  sequences;  its  relation  to  culture  history  may  be 
roughly  compared — one  should  not  press  the  analogy — to  that  of  geology 
to  palaeontology.  How  linguistic  perspective  is  obtained,  how  linguistic 
features  or  elements  are  assigned  to  a  relatively  late  or  early  period,  hoAV 
they  may  be  reconstructed  to  earlier  forms  we  can  not  undertake  to 
demonstrate  here,^^  as  these  problems  are  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper.  We  must  here  assume  these  results  as  possible  of  achieve- 
ment and  limit  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  how  they  are  to  be  utilized 
for  cultural  reconstruction. 

In  three  important  respects  language,  as  an  instrument  for  recon- 
structing the  past,  has  the  advantage  of  culture.  First  of  all,  it  forms  a 
far  more  compact  and  inherently  unified  conceptual  and  formal  complex 

**  The  general  subject  of  time  perspective  in  language,  specifically  in  American 
languages,  I  hope  some  day  to  take  up  in  a  separate  paper. 
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than  the  totality  of  culture.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  its 
function  is  far  more  limited  in  nature/^  to  some  extent  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  disturbing  force  of  rationalization  that  constantly  shapes  and 
distorts  culture  anew  is  largely  absent  in  language.  Any  changes,  then, 
that  affect  language  are  generally  more  consistently  and  regularly  carried 
out  than  in  culture;  this  means  that  there  are,  on  the  whole,  fewer  cau- 
tions to  observe  in  the  application  of  such  chronological  criteria  as  can  be 
formulated.  Secondly,  hnguistic  changes  proceed  more  slowly  and,  what 
is  more  important,  at  a  generally  more  even  rate  than  cultural  ones.  This 
means  that,  particularly  where  there  is  abundant  comparative  linguistic 
material  available,  we  are  enabled  to  penetrate  farther  back  into  the 
past  and  to  obtain  a  more  reliable  feeling  of  relative  durations  of  such 
linguistic  time  sequences  as  are  available.  Thirdly,  and  most  important 
of  all,  a  language  is,  of  all  historical  products,  at  the  same  time  the  most 
perfectly  self-contained  and! the  least  often  apt  to  enter  as  such  into  the 
central  field  of  consciousness.  Its  resourcefulness  in  meeting  with,  in  other 
words  adequately  reflecting,  new  conditions  is  extreme,  so  that  violent 
cultural  changes  are  often  accompanied  by  only  moderate  hnguistic  ad- 
justments.^^ From  all  this  it  follows  that  a  language,  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, is  relatively  little  affected  by  influences  from  without. 
Whereas  in  culture  curiously  httle  remains  when  the  manifold  streams  of 
foreign  influence  have  been  eliminated,  the  elimination  from  a  language 
of  such  hnguistic  features,  whether  as  regards  form  or  content,  as  are  due 
to  outside  influences,  nearly  always  leaves  all  but  the  whole  of  the  formal 
framework  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  content  standing  intact  as 
of  native  growth.  That  this  greatly  simplifies  the  chronologic  problem 
is  obvious.  Moreover,  where  there  has  been  foreign  influence,  it  is  very 
much  easier  to  recognize  it  as  such  and  see  it  in  proper  relief  against  the 
native  ground-work  than  in  the  case  of  culture.  Indeed,  this  very  sharp- 
ness of  contrast  between  the  native  and  the  foreign  elements,  a  sharpness 
which  naturally  tends  to  become  obliterated  with  age,  is  frequently 
helpful  in  the  making  of  chronological  inferences.  However,  we  must 
be  clear  that  the  methodological  advantages  enjoyed  by  linguistics  in 
inferred  chronology  are  of  direct  benefit  only  to  linguistics  itself;  they 
become  of  use  also  to  culture  only  indirectly,  that  is,  insofar  as  such 
advantages  affect  linguistic  features  that  are  closely  associated  with 
cultural  considerations. 

1^  The  greater  the  specialization  of  function,  the  more  neatly  are  the  parts  of 
a  complex  apt  to  be  bound  together  and  the  finer  the  technique. 

^8  Thus,  it  is  amazing  how  little  such  languages  as  Iroquois  or  Chinese  have 
been  affected  in  their  essentials  by  sweeping  cultural  changes  in  modern  times. 
And  yet  they  succeed  perfectly  in  giving  expression  to  all  new  needs  in  terms  of 
traditional  form  and  subject  matter. 
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There  are  chiefly  two  ways  in  which  linguistic  data  may  yield  results 
of  chronologic  interest  to  the  history  of  culture.  We  may  either  take  a 
single  linguistic  element  (word,  grammatical  element,  morphological 
peculiarity,  phonetic  characteristic)  and  study  its  cultural  associations 
and  geographical  distribution;  or  we  may  take  a  language  or  linguistic 
group  as  such  and  work  out  its  geographical  distribution  and,  in  most 
cases,  differentiation  into  smaller  units  with  a  view  to  deducing  from  this 
certain  historical  facts.  The  method  of  association  of  culture  elements 
corresponds  to  one  aspect  of  the  former  of  these  linguistic  problems,  the 
method  of  distribution  of  culture  elements  to  another  aspect  thereof  and 
to  the  second  linguistic  problem.  Roughly  speaking,  linguistic  elements 
correspond  to  culture  elements  and  complexes,  linguistic  groups  to  cul- 
ture areas. 

INFERENCES  FROM  ANALYSIS  OF  WORDS 
AND  GRAMMATICAL  ELEMENTS 

DESCRIPTIVE   AND   NON-DESCRIPTIVE   TERMS 

Analysis  of  Culture  Words 

If  we  have  any  method  of  determining  the  relative  age  of  a  word^'  that 
has  cultural  significance,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  at  the  same  time  a 
means  of  ascertaining  something  as  to  the  relative  age  of  the  associated 
culture  element  itself.  One  of  the  most  useful  principles  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  age  of  a  word  is  a  consideration  of  its  form;  that  is,  whether 
it  can  be  analysed  into  simpler  elements,  its  significance  being  made  up 
of  the  sum  of  these,  or  is  a  simple  irreducible  term.  In  the  former  case  we 
suspect,  generally  speaking,  a  secondary  or  relatively  late  formation,  in 
the  latter  considerable  antiquity.  We  assume  here,  of  course,  that  we  are 
able  to  eliminate  borrowed  words,  which,  however  recently  introduced, 
are  naturally  incapable  of  analysis  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  borrow- 
ing language.^"  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  objects  and  offices  de 
noted  in  English  by  the  Avords  bow,  arrow,  spear,  wheel,  plough,  king,  and 
knight,  belong  to  a  far  more  remote  past  than  those  indicated  by  such 
words  as  railroad,  insulator,  battleship,  submarine,  percolator,  capitalist, 

^^  In  applying  linguistic  data  to  culture-historical  uses  in  many  Asiastic  and 
European  languages  we  are,  of  course,  immensely  aided  by  documentary  evidence, 
inasmuch  as  the  changing  form  and  content  of  language  are  more  or  less  ade- 
quately reflected  in  datable  records.  For  aboriginal  America,  however,  documen- 
tary linguistic  evidence,  while  not  altogether  wanting,  is  relatively  scanty.  The 
methodology  of  linguistic  reconstruction  is,  therefore,  bound  to  restrict  itself  in 
the  main  to  inferential  evidence.  Such  evidence  alone,  indeed,  is  here  considered. 

*"  Thus,  such  a  Wishram  word  as  il-stagin  "stockings"  is  incapable  of  Wishram 
analysis,  but  is  naturally  merely  a  recent  loanword  from  English  stocking. 
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and  attorney-general,  but  we  might  have  guessed  this  from  the  fact  that 
the  latter  set,  unhke  the  former,  are  clearly  secondary  formations,  de- 
scriptive terms  that  seem  to  have  been  created  out  of  older  linguistic 
material  to  meet  new  cultural  needs.  This  type  of  reasoning  does  not  by 
any  means  imply  that  the  older  stock  of  non-descriptive  words  are  neces- 
sarily in  origin  of  a  category  distinct  from  the  later  descriptive  ones.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  comparative,  direct  historical,  or  other  evidence  fre- 
quently enables  us  to  show  that  what  now  appear  to  be  non-descriptive 
terms  are  themselves  originally  descriptive  in  character,  but,  through  the 
destructive  agency  of  gradual  phonetic  change,  have  in  time  lost  their 
morphological  transparency .^^  It  is  this  very  obscuring,  in  course  of  time, 
of  the  analysis  of  a  word,  that  gives  the  contrast  between  words  of 
evident  morphology  and  unanalysable  words  its  chronological  signifi- 
cance. 

In  aboriginal  America  there  are  undoubtedly  countless  examples  that 
might  be  chosen  of  the  operation  of  this  method  of  inferring  the  relative 
ages  of  culture  concepts,  but  linguistic  data  have  as  yet  been  so  little 
employed  by  Americanists  in  the  handling  of  ethnological  problems^^ 
that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  them  only  sparsely,  if  at  all,  repre- 
sented in  the  literature.  An  example  or  two  will,  therefore,  be  of  service. 
The  Tsimshian  word  for  crest,  dzahk,  offers  a  contrast,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  morphologic  analysis,  to  that  for  phratry,  ptt-x.  While  the  latter 
is,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  a  morphologically  irreducible  term,  the 
word  dzahk  is  clearly  a  derivative  of  the  verb  dzah  "to  make,"  -k  being  a 
mediopassive  suffix;  dzab-k  may  thus  be  interpreted  as  "what  is  made" 
or  "what  is  represented  in  visible  form,"  referring  probably  to  the  carv- 
ings and  other  plastic  representations  of  crests.^^  These  linguistic  facts 
may  be  deemed  much  too  slender  to  justify  the  inference  that  the  present 
phratric  groupings,  or  better  phratric  groupings  of  some  kind,  antedated 
the  development  of  clan  and  phratric  emblems,  though  I  should  not  be 

"^^  Thus,  the  word  king  (Anglo-Saxon  cyning)  can  be  shown  to  be  a  derivative 
of  kin  (Anglo-Saxon  cynn) ;  its  significance  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  history  was 
thus  "one  who  belongs  to  (represents,  leads)  a  kin-group."  This  example  shows 
incidentally  that  linguistic  analysis  often  helps  to  unravel  the  earlier  history  of 
a  culture  concept. 

'2  Aside  from  the  use  of  the  concept  of  linguistic  stock,  particularly  as  expressed 
in  Powell 's  linguistic  map  of  aboriginal  America  north  of  Mexico.  Many  ethnologists 
indeed,  have  gone  much  further  in  the  definitive  and  exclusive  use  of  these  stock 
groupings  than  the  historical-minded  linguist  would  concede  as  allowable. 

2^3  Similarly,  the  Kwakiutl  word  for  crest,  kes'o-,  is  doubtless  a  derivative  of 
}^en  "to  carve."  According  to  Mr.  Barbeau,  the  Tsimshian  are  quite  aware  of  the 
relation  of  dzahk  to  the  verb  dzah,  though  another  interpretation  is  sometimes 
offered.  According  to  some,  a  dzahk  is  "what  is  made  up,  devised"  and  shown  at 
a  potlatch,  referring  rather  to  the  invention  of  new  ways  of  showing  old  crests  or 
even  the  invention  of  new  crests. 
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inclined  to  consider  as  improbable  the  fact  of  the  inference.  However,  it 
seems  that  one  may  at  least  conclude  that  the  extensive  representation  of 
the  crest  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  the  history  of  Tsimshian  social 
organization  than  the  origin  of  phratry  groupings.  The  present  argument 
is  corroborated  by  another  linguistic  criterion,  that  of  the  geographic 
distribution  of  a  word,  of  which  more  anon.  In  the  Nass  River  dialect, 
which  is  rather  closely  related  to  Tsimshian  proper,  the  word  for  phratry, 
pte-q',  is  only  dialectically  different  from  the  corresponding  Tsimshian 
word,  while  an  entirely  different  word,  'ayuk"s,  is  used  to  denote  a  crest. 
This  type  of  argument  is  frequently  an  alluring  one  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  comparing  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  same  culture  concept  in 
two  or  more  distinct  tribes.  Thus,  the  Nootka  have  a  word  for  attendant 
at  a  feast,  yatsmrlhsi,  which  can  be  readily  analysed  as  "one-who 
(-hsi)  walks  (yats-)  about-in-the-house  (-mvl-),"  whereas  the  corre- 
sponding Kwakiutl  word,  'aZ/c",  is  not  capable  of  analysis.  It  hardly  seems 
too  far-fetched  to  surmise  from  this  that  the  ceremonial  aspect  of  feast- 
ing was  earlier  developed  among  the  Kwakiutl  than  among  the  Nootka. 

Analysis  of  Place  Names 

The  analysis  of  place  names  is  frequently  a  valuable  means  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  a  people  have  been  long  settled  in  a  particular  region  or  not. 
The  longer  a  country  has  been  occupied,  the  more  do  the  names  of  its 
topographical  features  and  villages  tend  to  become  purely  conventional 
and  to  lose  what  descriptive  meaning  they  originally  possessed.^* 

Thus,  it  is  by  no  means  an  accident  that  a  considerable  number  of 
village  names  among  the  Nootka  are  incapable  of  satisfactory  analysis, 
whereas  the  names  of  topographical  features  among  such  less  settled 
tribes  as  the  Paiute  and  Ojibwa  are  in  practically  every  case  readily 
interpreted.  It  is  sometimes  instructive  to  compare  the  names  for  the 
same  topographical  feature  among  two  or  more  tribes.  Mt.  Shasta,  in 
northern  California,  is  visible  to  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  tribes. 
The  Hupacall  it  nm-ms-'an  lak-gai,  a  descriptive  term  meaning  "white 
mountain";  while  the  Yana  have  a  distinctive  term  for  it,  wa'galw, 
which  does  not  yield  to  analysis.^  We  may  infer  from  this  that  the  Hupa, 

'*  Note,  e.g.,  the  more  or  less  transparent  analysis  of  such  names  of  cities  in 
America  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  Orleans,  Indianapolis,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  Buffalo,  as  contrasted  with  such  at  present  meaningless 
European  names  as  London,  Paris,  York,  Leeds,  Rouen,  Rheims,  Rome,  Naples. 

*^  wa-  may  be  identical  with  Yana  wa-  "to  sit."  Of  how  long  standing  the  term 
wa'galu'  must  have  been  amonc;  the  Yana  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  its 
diminutive,  wa'ganupa  "little-Mt.  Shasta,"  is  applied  to  Mt.  Lassen,  a  volcanic 

?eak  within  the  confines  of  their  own  territory.  Mt.  Shasta  is  in  neither  Hupa  nor 
ana  territory. 
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as  an  Athabaskan-speaking  tribe,  are  newcomers  in  northern  California 
as  compared  with  the  Yana,  a  conclusion  that  is  certainly  corroborated 
by  other  evidence. 

Cautions  in  Use  of  Method 

Danger  in  comparison  of  equivalent  words  in  different  languages. — In 
actual  practice,  however,  it  is  apt  to  be  dangerous  to  use  the  method  we 
have  considered  when  deaUng  with  words  for  the  same  culture  concept 
in  different  tribes.  The  chief  reason  for  caution  hes  in  the  great  differ- 
ences exhibited  by  different  languages  in  the  relative  freedom  with 
which  descriptive  terms  are  formed.  Some  languages,  such  as  Chinook 
and  Takelma,  have  a  relatively  large  number  of  radical  elements  and 
hence  are  not  as  apt  to  resort  to  descriptive  formations  as  are  languages, 
say  Athabaskan,  that  have  a  smaller  number  of  radical  elements  but 
greater  powers  of  synthetic  word-formation.  Moreover,  the  rates  of 
phonetic  change  undoubtedly  differ  very  considerably  in  different  langu- 
ages, so  that  obscuration  of  an  originally  descriptive  term  may  be  brought 
about  more  readily  in  one  than  in  another.  How  long  a  descriptive  term 
for  a  culture  concept  of  undoubted  antiquity  may  hnger  on  in  a  language 
which  tends  to  keep  its  analysis  of  descriptive  terms  transparent  is 
illustrated  by  the  Athabaskan  word  for  glove  or  mitten.  Among  the 
Athabaskan  tribes  of  the  Mackenzie  valley  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
mitten  was  an  old  element  of  their  material  culture;  hence  we  would 
rather  expect  the  term  for  mitten  to  be  a  non-descriptive  term  than  a 
compound  yielding  readily  to  analysis.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  tribes 
use  a  word  which  simply  means  "hand-bag"  (Chipewyan  la-djis,  Hare  lla- 
dji,  Loucheux  nle-djic).  We  may  put  up  with  this  when  we  recollect  that 
Athabaskan  shows  a  more  than  ordinary  fondness  for  synthesis,  but  we 
are  certainly  given  a  jolt  when  we  find  that  exactly  the  same  transpar- 
ent compound  turns  up  in  Navaho  as  the  term  for  mitten  (la-djic). 

Changes  in  terminology. — Even  when  the  method  is  in  the  main  re- 
stricted to  a  comparison  of  culture  words  in  the  same  language,  a  num- 
ber of  cautions  are  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  a  culture  concept  may 
prove  to  be  old  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  designation  is  demonstrably 
of  recent  origin,  for  the  older,  perhaps  non-descriptive,  term  may  have 
become  obsolete  and  given  way  to  a  later  formation.  One  of  the  most 
potent  sources  of  such  changes  in  terminology  is  the  widespread  custom 
of  tabooing  words  for  a  certain  period  after  the  death  of  a  person  whose 
name  was  identical  with,  compounded  of,  or  even  merely  similar  to  such 
words.  Normally  the  old  w^ord  is  reinstated  after  the  taboo  is  lifted,  but 
it  must  often  have  happened  that  the  newer,  generally  descriptive,  term 
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lingered  on  out  of  habit  alongside  the  older  one  and  eventually  even 
replaced  it  altogether.  That  the  present  term  for  an  old  culture  concept 
is  not  necessarily  the  primary  one  in  the  particular  tribe  studied  is  demon- 
strated by  the  analogy  of  many  evidently  secondary  terms  for  non- 
cultural  concepts  which  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  natives  from  time 
immemorial.  Thus,  the  crane  must  have  been  uninterruptedly  known 
to  the  Hupa  as  far  back  as  the  time  at  which  the  hypothetical  undif- 
ferentiated Athabaskan  prototype  of  Hupa  was  spoken  in  the  far  north. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  that  the  Hupa  do  not  use  the  regular  Athabaskan 
stem  del  for  crane,  but  a  descriptive  term  (xas-hn  tau)  meaning  "he  who 
frequents  riffles."  Very  likely  the  old  non-descriptive  word  for  crane 
became  obsolete  because  a  name  taboo  enforced  its  temporary  disuse. 
In  general,  then,  it  is  safest  to  use  the  morphological  criterion  for  the 
age  of  a  culture  word  when  comparative  linguistic  evidence  does  not 
show  that  it  was  preceded  in  use  by  a  non-descriptive  term  of  like  mean- 
ing. 

Changes  in  application  of  culture  words. — There  is,  further,  a  reverse 
caution  to  be  observed.  The  culture  word  may  be  of  undoubtedly  great 
antiquity  but,  owing  to  a  change  of  meaning  that  it  has  undergone,  the 
culture  concept  that  it  at  present  symbolizes  need  not,  at  least  in  its 
present  form,  be  as  old  as  the  word  itself.  Thus,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  English  word  needle,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  a  very  remote 
antiquity,  did  not  always  denote  the  delicately  fashioned  article  of  steel 
that  we  now  know,  but  was  originally  applied  to  a  more  primitive  pro- 
totype of  bone  and,  later,  of  bronze.  Still  more  striking  is  the  history  of 
our  Enghsh  word  Hell  which,  in  spite  of  its  present  characteristic  signifi- 
cance, originally  referred  to  a  cold  and  cheerless  domain  presided  over 
by  a  female  deity.  A  striking  instance  of  this  sort  from  aboriginal  Amer- 
ica will  further  illustrate  the  necessity  of  caution.  The  Athabaskan  non- 
descriptive  noun  stem  tlel  is  found  in  both  Chasta  Costa  and  Navaho 
with  exactly  the  same  meaning,  "matches."  It  is  perfectly  obvious  from 
other  considerations  that  this  can  not  possibly  be  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  word  and  we  learn,  indeed,  by  comparison  with  other  Athabaskan 
dialects  {e.g.,  Chipewyan)  that  tlel  properly  means  "fire-drill"  and  was 
transferred  to  "matches"  when  these  came  in  as  a  modern  substitute  for 
the  former.  I  mention  this  example  not  because  there  is  the  slightest 
actual  danger  here  of  misinterpreting  the  evidence,  but  because  the 
wrong  inference  (assuming  that  we  had  only  Chasta  Costa  and  Navaho 
to  guide  us)  would  be  hard  to  controvert  on  purely  formal  linguistic 
grounds.  We  learn  from  this  and  other  examples  of  transfer  of  meaning 
that  without  fairly  complete  comparative  evidence  it  is  often  dangerous 
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to  argue  as  to  the  age  of  a  specific  form  of  culture  element  on  the  basis  of 
the  linguistic  criterion  we  have  been  considering,  though  the  relative 
age  of  a  certain  general  type  of  culture  element  may  be  satisfactorily 
enough  established  by  its  means. 

SPECIALIZED   MEANINGS   OF   WORDS   AND   SPECIAL   VOCABULARIES 

While  descriptive  words  are,  in  the  main,  apt  to  be  of  relatively  recent 
age,  they  cannot  all  be  put  in  the  same  class.  Between  complete  lack 
of  capability  of  analysis  and  absolute  transparency  of  analysis  there  are 
naturally  many  stages.  A  type  that  is  of  particular  interest  to  us  is  con- 
stituted by  such  words  as  are  satisfactorily  analysable  from  a  purely 
linguistic  standpoint  but  whose  actual  meaning  does  not  correspond  to 
that  which  is  immediately  suggested  by  analysis.  Such  words  carry  the 
history  of  their  transfer  of  meaning  with  them.  They  are  of  value  from 
our  standpoint  because  a  greater  age  may  often  be  inferred  for  the  cul- 
ture concept  implied  in  the  linguistic  analysis  than  for  such  culture  con- 
cepts as  are  indicated  by  descriptive  words  of  literal  analysis.  Contrast, 
for  instance,  the  English  words  carpet-sweeper  and  spinster.  The  former 
is  to  be  understood  quite  literally  as  "that  which  sweeps  carpets," 
the  latter  does  not  now  mean  "one  who  spins"  but  "unmarried  female 
of  somewhat  advanced  age."  Spinster  clearly  did  at  one  time  mean  "one 
who  spins,"  but,  through  association  with  a  particular  class  of  individ- 
uals, gradually  took  on  a  specialized  meaning.  From  the  length  of  time 
that  it  must  have  taken  for  so  complete  a  transfer  of  meaning  to  become 
effective,  a  transfer  including  entire  loss  of  the  older  meaning,  we  may 
reasonably  infer  the  purely  cultural  fact  that  the  art  of  spinning  was 
known  at  an  early  time  and  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  women; 
further,  that  it  antedated  by  a  long  time  the  advent  of  the  carpet- 
sweeper.  These  facts  are,  of  course,  well  known  to  us  from  direct  historical 
evidence,  but  it  is  methodologically  important  to  show  that  it  is  possible 
to  ascertain  them,  or  at  least  to  suggest  them,  on  the  basis  of  a  purely 
linguistic  criterion.  The  age  of  the  word  spinster  is  further  assured  by  the 
relative  rarity  of  the  agentive  suffix  ster  (compare  huckster,  songster, 
and  stereotyped  proper  names  like  Baxter,  i.e.,  baker,  and  Webster,  i.e., 
weaver) ;  this  argument  makes  use  of  another  linguistic  criterion,  of  which 
more  presently. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  specialization  or  other  modification 
of  meaning  may  yield  interesting  results  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  two 
or  more  components  of  a  ritual,  say  the  Sun  Dance  of  the  Plains  or  the 
Night  Chant  of  the  Navaho.  Names  of  rituals,  dances,  and  other  cere- 
monial activities  are  not  always  of  clear  appHcation  to  the  ceremonies 
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as  at  present  performed  or  understood;  their  analysis  may  not  infre- 
quently be  expected  to  show  either  that  one  of  the  constituent  elements, 
not  necessarily  the  most  prominent  now,  arose  prior  to  certain  others 
that  perhaps  at  present  give  the  ceremony  most  of  its  content  or  that  a 
certain  culture  concept  implied  in  the  name  is  older  than  the  ceremony 
as  such.  Thus,  among  the  Nootka,  the  term  lutcha-  "buying  a  woman" 
is  applied  to  a  complex  of  ceremonial  and  economic  procedure  which 
corresponds  to  our  own  marriage  ceremony.  Properly  speaking,  the  term 
should  apply  only  to  the  distribution  of  property  on  the  part  of  the  bride- 
groom and  his  supporters  to  the  bride's  family  as  payment  for  her  ac- 
quisition. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  includes  all  the  songs,  dances, 
and  speeches  that  precede  the  "wife-purchasing"  potlatch  and  much  of 
which  has  no  necessary  reference  to  the  "purchase."  Thus,  there  is  a 
whole  class  of  songs  known  as  lutcha-'yak  "for  woman-purchase,"  whose 
connexion  with  marriage  is  merely  conventional.  Yet  it  is  just  the  cere- 
monial procedure  preceding  the  potlatch  that  is  chiefly  meant  by  the 
Indian  when  he  speaks  of  lutcha-.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  bride's 
family  immediately  distributes  the  gifts  to  their  own  villagers  and,  still 
more  important,  that  they  may  in  the  near  future  return  the  gifts  with 
a  dowry  of  privileges  and  a  potlatch  distribution  of  as  great  value  as  or 
even  greater  value  than  the  property  received  as  "wife-purchase"  fre- 
quently reduces  the  "buying  of  woman"  as  a  type  of  marriage  to  little 
more  than  a  form.  Nevertheless,  the  cultural  value  of  the  term  lutcha- 
lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  it  implies  a  purely  economic  wife-purchasing 
form  of  marriage  as  lying  back  of  the  present  marriage  complex  with  its 
secondary  accretions  of  ceremonial  procedure  and  weakening  of  economic 
significance. 

Here  we  may  say  a  word  as  to  the  inferential  importance  for  cultural 
chronology  of  a  specialized  vocabulary  defining  a  whole  culture  complex. 
We  find  on  an  analysis  of  the  terminologies  of  the  different  complexes 
that  go  to  make  up  a  culture  that  they  differ  considerably  in  the  com- 
pleteness and  precision  with  which  the  single  elements  constituting  them 
are  symbolized  by  words.  Of  two  cultural  complexes  we  naturally  assign 
a  greater  antiquity  to  that  possessing  the  more  ramified  vocabulary,  par- 
ticularly if  the  vocabulary  consists  largely  of  non-descriptive  words. 
Contrast,  for  instance,  the  extensive  and  highly  distinctive  vocabulary 
concerned  with  the  breeding  and  use  of  cattle  {cow,  ox,  hull,  steer,  heifer 
calf,  cattle,  beef,  veal,  butter,  cheese,  whey,  curds,  cream,  to  chum,  to  skim — 
all  unanalysable  terms  of  evidently  considerable  age)  with  the  more 
meagre  and  less  distinctive  vocabulary  of  such  an  industry  as,  say,  the 
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growing  of  oranges.^^  Linguistic  evidence  alone  would  make  out  a  strong 
case  for  the  greater  age  of  cattle  breeding  and  the  dairy  industry  than  of 
orange  growing.  Arguments  of  this  type  can  frequently  be  applied  with 
profit  to  the  study  of  American  culture.  The  great  age  of  such  complexes 
as  sea-mammal  hunting  among  the  Nootka  and  Eskimo,  canoeing  among 
the  West  Coast  tribes  and  Eastern  Algonlvin,  agriculture  among  the  Iro- 
quois, and  the  gathering  and  preparation  for  food  of  wild  roots  and  seeds 
among  the  Plateau  tribes  is  in  nearly  every  case  attested  by  an  appro- 
priately rich  vocabulary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  complexes  of  more 
recent  age,  say  the  decorative  art  of  the  Utes  or  the  Ghost  Dance  religion, 
seem  to  make  use  of  less  extensive  and  distinctive  vocabularies.  I  should 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  study  of  a  culture  complex  is  historically  com- 
plete without  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  range  and  nature  of  its 
vocabulary. 

INFERENCES  FROM  GRAMMATICAL  EVIDENCE 

Grammatical  Treatment  of  Culture  Words 

So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  words  as  such  and  with  their  analysis, 
where  possible,  into  their  constituent  elements.  Something  of  historical 
value  may,  further,  be  gleaned  from  the  grammatical  treatment  of  culture 
words.  In  every  language  there  are  a  number  of  grammatical  processes 
and  elements  that  have  ceased  to  be  alive,  as  it  were;  that  are  no  longer 
productive  of  new  analogies,  but  that  appear  restricted  in  use  to  a  limited 
number  of  stereotyped  forms.  Such  grammatical  features  are  clearly  only 
survivals  of  features  that  were  formerly  more  typical  and  more  freely 
usable.  They  imply  a  considerable  age  for  the  words  that  they  affect. 
This  matter  becomes  of  cultural  interest  when  the  words  affected  by  ir- 
regular grammatical  processes  are  of  cultural  reference.  In  this  case  we 
may  infer  a  like  antiquity  for  the  culture  concept  itself.  Thus,  the  antiq- 
uity that  we  have  already  demonstrated  for  cattle  breeding  in  our  own 
culture  is  further  imphed  by  such  grammatical  irregularities  as  the 
-en  plural  of  oxen,  the  poetic  plural  kine  for  cows,  and  the  change  of  -/ 
to  -V-  in  the  plural  calves  and  the  verb  to  calve.  Irregularities  of  this  sort  are 
not  uncommon  in  American  languages  and  are  practically  always  in- 
dicative of  the  great  age  of  the  words  that  illustrate  them  and,  generally 
speaking,  of  the  associated  concepts.  Thus,  in  Nootka,  three  uncommon 
and  evidently  unproductive  types  of  plural  formation  are  the  change 

2*  In  many  modern  industries  quite  extensive  and  explicit  vocabularies  h?ve 
grown  up,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  largely  technical  in  character  and  of  strictly 
limited  appeal  and  thus  lie  rather  apart  from  the  main  channel  of  linguistic  history. 
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of  final  -I  to  -h,  reduplication  with  a-vowel,  and  reduplication  with  in- 
serted -t-.  Now  these  irregular  types  are  respectively  illustrated  in 
ha'vri-h  "chiefs"  (singular  ha'wil),  qaqo-l  "slaves"  (singular  qo-i),  and 
:a-Uintl  "dogs"  (singular  unvtl;  lailtc-  is  used  as  stem  in  all  derivatives); 
from  which  we  can  with  some  degree  of  safety  infer  that  a  clearly  de- 
fined chief's  class,  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  the  domestication  of 
the  dog  belong  to  a  remote  antiquity  in  this  area.  Similarly,  the  singular 
and  plural  of  the  Tsimshian  term  for  "chief"  {sdm'o-qid:  s^mqiqad)  form 
a  quite  irregular  and  unparalleled  set  of  forms  in  that  language,  though 
they  are  in  this  case  not  incapable  of  at  least  partial  analysis  sdm-  "very, 
real";  gCKi  "m&n, " qiqad  "men"). 

The  criterion  of  morphologic  irregularity,  however,  can  be  safely  ap- 
plied only  positively,  hardly  negatively;  that  is,  we  may  conclude  with 
reasonable  certainty  that  a  culture  concept  associated  with  an  archaic 
linguistic  process  is  itself  an  old  one,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  a  cul- 
ture concept  expressed  by  a  word  whose  grammatical  treatment  is  per- 
fectly normal  is  of  relatively  recent  origin.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  ever 
present  tendency  for  less  well  represented  grammatical  features  to  be 
ruled  out  by  the  analogy  of  other  better  represented  ones  of  like  function ; 
not  only  do  the  forms  of  new  words  follow  the  most  regular  analogies 
present  in  the  language  but  many  of  the  old  stock  are  remodelled  in 
accordance  with  these  analogies.  This  process  is  known  to  linguists  as 
analogic  levelling."  Thus,  while  such  irregular  plurals  as  sheep  and 
oxen  are  of  positive  cultural  value  as  indicating  a  great  age  for  the  domes- 
tication of  sheep  and  cattle  among  the  ancestors  of  the  English  (contrast 
such  regular  plurals  as  elephants  and  tigers,  both  of  these  animals  be- 
coming known  at  a  much  more  recent  period),  it  would  be  erroneous  or 
at  least  unwarranted  to  infer  from  such  regular  forms  as  horses  and  goats 
that  these  animals  were  not  domesticated  at  as  early  a  date.  The  reten- 
tion of  a  grammatical  archaism  is  in  almost  every  specific  case  governed 
by  factors  beyond  our  power  of  analysis;  in  other  words,  it  is  an  accident. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  languages  differ  very  much  in  the 
readiness  with  which  they  allow  analogical  levelling  to  operate.  Some, 
like  Takehna,  seem  to  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  formal  irregularity; 
others,  like  Yana  or  Paiute,  while  they  may  exhibit  great  complexity  of 
structure,  keep  their  formal  machinery  in  well  regulated  grooves.  This 

27  Analogic  levelling  and  phonetic  change  are  the  two  most  important  tendencies 
that  make  for  linguistic  variation.  Analogic  levelling  is  precisely  the  process  that 
is  illustrated  by  the  child's  mans,  runned,  and  brang.  These  and  similar  examples 
merely  lack  thesanction  of  adult  usage.  Such  a  preterit  asivorked  (for  older  wrought) 
was  originally  as  gross  a  solecism  as  brang  or  bringed  for  brought. 
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difference  in  formal  tendency  is  clearly  based  on  psychological  factors 
that  we  do  not  need  to  elucidate  here. 

Cultural  Value  of  Grammatical  Elements 

In  the  cases  that  we  have  so  far  discussed  the  cultural  content  of  the 
word  has  been  borne  by  its  radical  portion,  the  stem.  In  some  of  the 
typically  polysynthetic  languages  of  America,  however,  non-radical 
elements,  that  is  affixes,  which  are  often  possessed  of  very  concrete  sig- 
nificance, may  imply  a  reference  to  some  element  of  culture.  As  the 
process  which  turns  an  originally  independent  stem  into  a  derivative 
affix  is  necessarily  a  slow  one,  the  presence  of  such  affixes,  particularly 
when  there  is  no  longer  an  etymologic  relation  between  them  and  any 
of  the  independent  stems  of  the  language,  is  generally  good  evidence  of 
their  age  and,  by  inference,  of  that  of  the  culture  concept  it  embodies. 
Owing  to  the  specialized  character  of  the  affix,  as  compared  with  the 
independent  stem,  the  former  has  an  even  greater  a  priori  claim  to  an- 
tiquity than  the  non-descriptive  stem.  Naturally  the  caution  as  to  trans- 
fer of  meaning,  which  we  have  already  dealt  with  in  the  case  of  in- 
dependent stems,  is  equally  operative  here;  indeed,  we  may  quite 
generally  suspect  the  specific  cultural  apphcation  of  an  affix  to  be  due  to 
the  turning  over  of  an  element  of  originally  wider  range  of  meaning  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  a  culture  concept  of  growing  importance  (thus,  we 
might  easily  conceive  the  gradual  loss  in  the  future  of  the  wider  agentive 
and  instrumental  function  of  English  -er  and  its  specialization  into  a 
cultural  affix  denoting  "complex  piece  of  machinery"  on  the  basis  of  such 
forms  as  typewriter,  receiver,  smelter,  reaper,  and  developer).  Such  a  caution, 
however,  would  not  seriously  invalidate  the  use  of  our  linguistic  criterion, 
as  a  considerable  period  must  be  assumed  to  have  elapsed  before  such 
specialization  could  be  effected;  it  merely  lessens  somewhat  the  remote- 
ness of  cultural  perspective  implied  by  the  existence  of  the  affix. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  types  of  elements  of  this  sort  is  constituted 
by  such  numeral  classifiers  as  refer  to  objects  of  cultural  interest.  The 
presence  in  Yurok,  e.g.,  of  numeral  classifiers  referring  specifically  to 
woodpecker-scalps  and  obsidian  blades  is  in  a  high  degree  symptomatic 
of  the  great  age  of  the  custom  of  prizing  these  objects  as  valuable  forms 
of  property  and  further  implies  that  the  keen  sense  of  property  evinced 
by  these  Indians  is  by  no  means  a  recent  development.  Similarly,  the 
occurrence  in  both  Safish  and  Tsimshian  of  numeral  classifiers  defining 
canoes  necessitates  the  conclusion  that  both  groups  of  tribes  have  not 
only  been  acquainted  with  the  canoe  from  time  immemorial,  but  have 
long  been  dependent  on  it  in  the  pursuit  of  their  livelihood;  this  comes 
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out  even  more  strongly  in  the  case  of  Tsimshian,  which  employes  entirely 
distinct  stems  for  "one"  and  "two"  when  these  numbers  refer  to  canoes. 
Further,  the  fact  that  Nootka  has  numeral  classifiers  specifically  referring 
to  such  units  of  measurement  as  fathoms,  spans,  finger-widths,  and 
board-lengths,  is  the  best  kind  of  evidence  for  the  antiquity  among  these 
Indians  of  the  use  of  units  of  measurement,  a  cultural  trait,  furthermore, 
that  presupposes  a  well-developed  property  sense  of  long  standing.  It 
is,  indeed,  more  than  probable  that  the  glimpses  into  the  past  afforded 
by  the  numeral  classifiers  of  Yurok,  Tsimshian,  Salish,  and  Nootka 
reach  back  farther  than  the  origin  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  social 
and  ceremonial  features  of  these  tribes.  Another  interesting  example  of  a 
group  of  affixes  of  cultural  reference  is  afforded  by  several  Nootka 
suffixes  that  refer  to  ceremonial  procedure,  e.g.,  -o-'il  "to  ask  for  some- 
thing as  a  gift  in  a  girl's  puberty  potlatch,"  -io-la  "to  give  a  potlatch  for 
someone,"  -'inl  "to  give  a  feast  of  some  kind  of  food  (in  a  potlatch)." 
Such  elements  clearly  indicate  that  at  least  certain  cultural  concepts 
connected  with  the  potlatch  are  of  great  age  among  the  Nootka. 

Negative  evidence  of  the  sort  that  Ave  are  considering  can  hardly  be 
looked  upon  as  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only  exceptionally 
that  grammatical  affixes  of  cultural  reference  are  found  altogether.  The 
weakness  of  such  negative  evidence  would  be  at  its  greatest  when  used 
to  compare  the  ages  of  the  same  culture  element  among  different  tribes, 
unless  possibly  the  languages  of  these  tribes  were  strictly  comparable  in 
structure.  Thus,  the  complete  structural  dissimilarity  of  Hupa  and  Yurok 
robs  of  all  its  significance  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  emphasis  on 
woodpecker-scalps  and  obsidian  blades  finds  no  reflex  in  grammatical 
structure,  though  this  emphasis  is  equally  strong  in  the  culture  of  both 
tribes. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CULTURE  WORDS 

DIFFUSION   VERSUS   COMMON   HERITAGE 

We  now  turn  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  linguistic  data.  The  mode 
of  argumentation  is  here  essentially  the  same  as  that  employed  in  study- 
ing the  distribution  of  culture  elements;  in  other  words,  the  more  ex- 
tended the  geographical  distribution  of  a  culture  word,  the  older  the 
word  and,  by  inference,  the  older  its  associated  concept.  Owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  borrowed  culture  elements  are  renamed,  whether  by 
means  of  a  transfer  of  meaning  of  an  old  term  or  by  means  of  a  new 
descriptive  term,  the  method  must  be  used  with  great  caution.  There 
are,  however,  two  factors  in  regard  to  which  the  evidence  derived  from 
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linguistic  data  is  generally  less  liable  to  misinterpretation  than  that 
which  is  directly  derived  from  the  distribution  of  culture. 

In  discussing  the  distribution  of  a  culture  element  we  found  that  it  was 
in  many  cases  practically  impossible,  or  at  least  difficult,  to  distinguish 
between  similarity  due  to  diffusion  from  a  certain  centre  and  similarity 
due  to  retention  of  the  element  by  tribes  originally  forming  part  of  one 
and  the  same  cultural  community.  For  reasons  which  we  cannot  here 
take  up  fully  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  frequently  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  word  of  native  origin  and  one  which  has  been  bor- 
rowed from  without.  Applying  this  to  the  problem  of  distribution,  we 
find  that  we  are  often  able  to  distinguish  between  cultural  terms  that 
have  been  inherited  in  conmion  by  the  languages  forming  a  linguistic 
stock  or  subdivision  thereof  and  cultural  terms  that  have  passed  be- 
yond the  limits  of  such  a  group  and  been  taken  up  by  one  or  more  lan- 
guages of  an  alien  group.  Naturally,  it  is  also  very  possible  that  a  cul- 
ture term  travels  from  one  language  to  others  of  the  same  linguistic 
group,  so  that  the  problem  arises  of  how  to  keep  apart  primary  stock 
words  from  such  as  have  been  diffused  within  the  genetic  group.  Roughly 
speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  criteria  for  such  distinction  are  the  same 
as  for  the  more  fundamental  distinction  we  have  first  mentioned;  the 
criteria  are  merely  more  delicately  applied,  greater  emphasis  being  placed 
on  specifically  dialectic  linguistic  features.  Even  when  a  doubt  remains 
as  to  whether  a  culture  term  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  indigenous  or  alien 
origin,  a  minimum  date,  in  terms  of  one  or  more  linguistic  features,  can 
be  assigned  to  its  introduction;  this  possibility  is,  of  course,  of  great  chron- 
ologic importance. 

The  second  helpful  linguistic  factor  that  I  have  in  mind  is  a  corollary 
of  the  first.  Owing  to  the  very  nature  of  linguistic  evidence,  we  can  not 
only  in  specific  instances  determine  the  negative  fact  that  a  word  is  of 
foreign  origin  (this  is  merely  another  way  of  stating  that  it  is  not  of 
native  origin),  but  proceed  to  the  positive  conclusion  that  it  has  of  neces- 
sity been  borrowed  from  a  particular  language.  As  soon  as  we  are  able 
to  do  this,  we  have  a  powerful  argument  for  ascribing  the  origin  of  the 
culture  element  in  question  to  one  tribe  rather  than  another  and  thus 
gain  some  idea  of  the  sequence  in  which  the  element  was  assimilated  by 
the  different  tribes  of  a  region. 

BORROWING   OF   CULTURE   WORDS 

Morphological  Evidence 

The  evidence  that  stamps  a  word  as  of  foreign  origin,  insofar  as  it  is  of 
a  purely  linguistic  nature,  is  either  morphological  or  phonetic.  It  may, 
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of  course,  involve  both  criteria  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  rule 
for  most  languages  that  words  of  more  than  a  certain  length^*  must  be 
capable  of  at  least  partial  analysis  into  elements  (stem  and  formative 
elements)  characteristic  of  the  language.  If  such  an  analysis  is  impossible, 
there  is  very  good  reason  to  suspect  the  word  to  be  of  foreign  provenience, 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  a  language  in  which  the  standard  radical 
length  is  great  enough  to  tolerate  the  word  in  question  without  analysis 
or  in  which  it  is  capable  of  morphological  analysis.  Thus,  such  thoroughly 
assimilated  English  words  as  hurricane,  moccasin,  and  tomato  are  in- 
capable of  analysis  into  English  stems  and  formative  elements;  as  their 
length  is  well  beyond  the  normal  one  for  English  stems,  we  conclude  that 
they  are  borrowed  words  and  are  confirmed  in  our  conclusion  by  more 
direct  evidence.  Incidentally  this  effectually  clears  the  path  for  a  study 
of  the  culture-history  of  the  moccasin  as  a  style  of  footwear  that  has  be- 
come popular  in  certain  circles  among  the  whites  in  America  and  of  the 
growing  of  the  tomato  for  food  purposes. 

A  good  American  Indian  example  of  the  morphological  criterion  of 
borrowed  words  is  the  Nootka  tlo-kwa-na,  the  term  applied  to  the  wolf 
ritual,  the  chief  ceremonial  complex  of  these  Indians.  The  normal 
Nootka  stem  is  monosyllabic,  consisting  generally  of  a  consonant  plus 
a  vowel  plus  a  consonant;  quite  infrequently  it  is  a  sound  group  of  two 
syllables,  while  trisyllabic  stems  are  entirely  absent.  The  word  tlo-kwa-na 
looks  as  though  it  ought  to  be  analysable  into  a  stem  tio-kw  plus  a  suffix 
-a-na,  but  these  elements  have  no  meaning  in  Nootka.  We  therefore,  sus- 
pect the  word  to  be  of  foreign  origin.  Tufmg  to  Kwakiutl,  we  not  only 
learn  that  the  similar  word  dlo-gwala  is  applied  to  a  wolf  dance  performed 
during  the  winter  ceremonial  but  also — and  this  is  more  to  the  point  here 
— that  it  is  readily  analysable  into  a  verb  stem  dlo-gw-  "to  be  powerful" 
plus  a  common  durative  suffix  -(a)la.  The  important  cultural  inference 
must  be  drawn  that  at  least  certain  elements  in  the  wolf  ritual  of  the 
Nootka  have  been  assimilated  from  the  neighbouring  Kwakiutl.  A  similar 
line  of  reasoning  leads  me  strongly  to  suspect  that  the  Nootka  term 
topa-ti,  meaning  any  privilege  that  is  obtained  by  inheritance,  is  of  foreign 
origin,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  indicates  one  of  the  most  fun- 
damental aspects  of  Nootka  culture.  However,  I  have  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  connecting  the  word  with  any  foreign  linguistic  elements. 

2*  What  might  be  termed  the  standard  length  of  radical  element^  differs  greatly 
in  different  languages.  In  some  it  is  a  syllable  (among  such  languages  there  are 
some  in  which  a  consonant  plus  a  vowel  is  the  norm,  others  in  which  the  normal 
stem  consists  of  a  consonant  plus  a  vowel  plus  a  consonant),  in  others  two  or  even 
three  syllables;  a  norm  of  three-syllabled  radicals  is  certainly  not  common,  how- 
ever. 
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Should  it  eventually  prove,  after  all,  to  be  a  native  Nootka  word,  it 
would  have  to  be  considered  as  of  great  antiquity,  as  no  descriptive  mean- 
ing whatever  now  attaches  to  it.  The  most  instructive  instances  of  the 
borrowing  of  culture  words  are  those  which,  like  Nootka  tlo'kwa-na, 
can  be  definitely  traced  to  a  specific  language,  for  in  these  the  direction 
of  diffusion  is  established. 

But  the  morphological  criterion  sometimes  fails  us,  notably  in  the  case 
of  short  words  which  nowhere  yield  to  analysis.  We  may  be  quite  certain 
that  the  diffusion  of  a  culture  word  is  in  part  due  to  borrowing  without 
our  being  in  a  position  to  say,  from  the  linguistic  evidence  alone,  in  what 
direction  the  borrowing  must  be  understood  to  have  taken  place.  Con- 
siderations of  another  sort  may  often  enable  us  to  determine  or  surmise 
this  direction,  but  even  at  the  worst  the  linguistic  evidence  retains  its 
value  as  immediately  demonstrative  of  the  fact  of  diffusion.  A  good  in- 
stance of  such-  ambiguity  is  the  distribution  of  the  word  for  "tobacco" 
among  the  Dieguefio  in  southern  California,  the  Shasta  in  northern 
California,  and  the  Takelma  in  southwestern  Oregon.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Dieguefio  up,  Shasta  o-p,  and  Takekna  o-"p^^  are  indicative  of  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  the  cultivated  tobacco  (very  likely  the  name  prop- 
erly appHes  to  only  a  particular  species  of  native  tobacco)  over  a  large 
part  of  western  North  America,  but  it  seems  impossible,  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  word  to  one  rather  than  another  of 
these  languages.  If  a  south  to  north  spread  of  the  culture  plant  is  sur- 
mised, it  is  on  other  than  purely  linguistic  evidence.  The  distribution  of 
a  widespread  word  for  "dog"  in  western  North  America  {e.g.,  Nahuatl 
chichi,  Yana  cticu,  Takelma  tsixiy^  presents  a  similar  cultural  problem. 

Phonetic  Evidence 

Where  the  morphological  criterion  can  not  be  employed,  the  phonetic 
one  is  sometimes  of  service.  It  rests  on  the  fact  that  languages  differ  in 
their  systems  of  phonetics,  sounds  or  combinations  of  sounds  that  are 
usual  in  one  being  absent  or  at  best  rare  in  the  other.  Generally  speaking, 
such  phonetic  features  of  a  borrowed  word  as  are  strange  to  the  borrow- 
ing language  are  replaced  by  their  closest  available  equivalents,  so  that 
the  word  frequently  assumes  a  deceptive  appearance  of  being  thoroughly 
at  home.  Thus,  the  English  word  rum  appears  in  Lower  Umpqua  as 

"  Dieguefio  (a  Yuman  dialect)  and  Shasta  are  both  Hokan  languages  and  are 
thus  remotely  related,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  this  particular  concordance 
rests  on  anything  but  culture  diffusion.  Takelma,  so  far  as  known,  is  not  related 
to  the  Hokan  languages.  .  . 

'0  Which  can  be  easily  reconstructed,  on  both  internal  and  comparative  evi- 
dence, to  isisi. 
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lam,  in  Nootka  as  na-ma,  neither  of  these  languages  possessing  an 
r-sound,  while  Nootka  also  lacks  I.  Similarly,  the  Nootka  word  tlo-kwa-na 
"wolf  ritual,"  though  no  doubt  borrowed  from  Kwakiutl  dlo-gwala, 
presents  no  phonetic  characteristics  that  are  untypical  of  Nootka,  the 
un-Nootka  sounds  dl,  gw,  and  I  of  the  Kwakiutl  original  being  respec- 
tively replaced  by  tl,  kw,  and  n,  the  nearest  Nootka  correspondents. 

It  does  sometimes  happen,  however,  that  sounds  otherwise  foreign 
to  a  language  are  preserved  in  certain  words  of  demonstrably  foreign 
origin  and  that,  generalizing  from  these,  it  is  possible  to  establish  the 
alien  provenience  of  other  words  involving  the  same  sound.  Thus,  it  can 
be  shown  in  English  that  the  voiced  sibilant  j  (as  in  French  jeu,  dge) 
is  never  found  in  words  of  native  origin  but  is  restricted  in  its  occurrence 
to  foreign,  chiefly  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  words,  in  which  it  either 
goes  back  to  an  original  j  (as  in  rouge)  or,  more  often,  to  an  original 
zy  (as  in  pleasure,  erasure,  aphasia). ^^  The  value  to  Enghsh  culture- 
history  of  these  facts  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  such  a  word  as 
garage,  in  which  both  the  y-sound  and  the  place  of  the  accent  point  to  a 
foreign,  specifically  French,  origin.  The  culture-historical  inference  that 
the  automobile  and  garage  are  elements  due  to  French  influence  can, 
of  course,  be  made  on  more  direct  evidence,  but  it  is  none  the  less  im- 
portant from  a  methodological  standpoint  to  realize  that  phonetic  evi- 
dence alone  strongly  suggests  it. 

Not  infrequently  a  sound,  while  of  native  origin  in  certain  positions, 
occurs  in  certain  other  positions  only  in  foreign  words.  Thus,  while  the 
sounds  z  and  dj  in  medial  and  final  position  are  common  enough  in  native 
English  words  (e.g.,  as,  fleas,  chosen;  edge,  fledgling),  initially  they  occur 
only  in  foreign,  more  particularly  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  words  (e.g., 
zeal,  zoology;  Jew,  just,  John).  The  culture-historical  value  of  such  dis- 
tinctions comes  out  clearly  in  estimating  the  age  of  such  words  as  judge, 
jury,  and  general  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  culture  concepts  con- 
nected with  them.  Frequently,  also,  the  foreign  provenience  of  a  word 
is  indicated  by  a  combination  of  sounds  each  of  which  may  be  freely  used 
in  native  words  in  all  positions  (e.g.,  -ps-  or  -ps  in  Greek  and  Latin  words, 
such  as  rhapsody,  apse,  Cyclops,  lapse;  such  English  forms  as  lips  and 
sips  are  hardly  comparable,  as  they  can  be  readily  resolved  into  p- 
stem  plus  s-suffix). 

A  couple  of  examples  from  American  Indian  languages  will  indicate 

'1  In  words  like  erasure  and  closure,  j  developed  from  zy,  inasmuch  as  original 
Latin  -sura,  via  French  -sure,  i.e.,  -ziire,  became  -zyure,  -zyur.  In  words  like 
aphasia  and  cohesion,  original  intervocalic  -si-  became  voiced  non-syllabic  -zy-. 
Native  English  -zy-,  whence  -j-,  arises  only  optionally  in  sentence  phonetics, 
e.g.,  &ju  from  dz  yu  (.i.e.,  as  you). 
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the  usefulness  of  the  phonetic  criterion  in  the  recognition  of  loan  words. 
In  Haida  w  is  a  comparatively  rare  sound  at  best;  initially  it  does  not 
seem  to  occur  in  undoubtedly  native  words  at  all.  The  word  mat  "moun- 
tain goat,"  evidently  related  to  the  Tsimshian  mati,  is,  therefore,  clearly 
a  loan-word  from  the  latter  language,  not  the  reverse;  the  fact  that  the 
mountain  goat  is  not  found  on  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  the  home  of  the 
Haida,  naturally  strengthens  the  argument,  but  is  not  really  necessary  to 
it.  If  the  word  for  "mountain  goat"  is  borrowed  in  Haida  from  Tsimshian, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  mountain-goat  crest,  one  of  the 
less  prominent  crests  of  the  Haida,  was  borrowed  by  them  from  the 
Tsimshian  also,  an  inference  which  is  confirmed  by  other  testimony. 
In  chronologic  terms  this  means  that  the  mountain-goat  crest  is  of  later 
origin  among  the  Haida  than  among  the  Tsimshian.  A  similar  problem 
is  presented  by  the  Upper  Chinook  word  for  "buffalo,"  i-duiha  (also 
"bull";  a-duiha  "buffalo-cow,  cow")  with  its  rather  anomalous  h,  a 
sound  occurring  only  rarely  in  Chinookan.  Some  of  the  Upper  Chinook 
were  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  their  Shahaptian  neighbours  on  the 
annual  buffalo  hunt  on  the  western  plains,  but  this  habit  must  have  been 
of  very  recent  origin,  so  that  a  non-descriptive  word  for  "buffalo"  is 
almost  certain,  on  purely  cultural  evidence,  to  be  of  foreign  origin.  Thus 
the  anomalous  phonetics  of  i-duiha  agrees  well  with  the  cultural  evi- 
dence, though  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  its  prototype.*^ 

COMMON   HERITAGE   OF   CULTURE   WORDS 

Chronological  Inferences 

Of  special  interest  are  such  culture-historical  words  as  are  distributed 
over  a  number  of  tribes  speaking  related  languages  or  dialects,  this  dis- 
tribution not  being  due  to  secondary  diffusion  but  to  dialectic  retention 
of  an  old  word  that  formed  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  common  pro- 
totype of  the  languages  or  dialects  concerned.  Allowing  for  the  caution 
imposed  by  a  possible  change  of  meaning,^*  a  consideration  of  such  words 
throws  much  light  on  many  of  the  older  elements  of  culture  possessed 
by  the  tribes  to  whom  the  languages  belong.  As  is  well  loiown,  interesting 
and  valuable  results  have  been  obtained  in  this  way  in  the  culture- 
history  of  the  Indo-germanic,  Semitic,  and  other  old  world  groups  of 

"  Can  it  possibly  be  related  to  Cheyenne  hotu-a  "bull"  (see  American  Anthro- 
pologist n.s.  vol.  8,  1906,  p.  18)? 

'^  Such  caution,  however,  is  far  less  frequently  applicable  to  a  word  of  identical 
or  like  meaning  in  a  number  of  related  languages  than  when  our  view  is  limited 
to  a  single  language.  Independent  parallel  development  of  meaning  in  two  or 
more  languages  is  not  unknown  (of.  Athabaskan  tlcl "fire-drill"  as  developed  to 
"matches"  above),  but  its  probability  rapidly  lessens  with  the  number  of  the  lan- 
guages compared. 
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peoples,  but  in  aboriginal  America  the  application  of  the  method  is 
hardly  in  its  infancy.  Its  value  to  cultural  chronology  lies  chiefly  in  this, 
that  the  culture  concepts  associated  with  the  more  widely  distributed 
words  of  a  dialectic  group  (hnguistic  stock)  reach  back  to  a  more  distant 
past,  other  things  being  equal,  than  those  of  more  local  distribution. 
Further,  as  between  a  culture  word  distributed  over  a  certain  area  by 
dialectic  differentiation  and  a  culture  word  distributed  over  an  equiva- 
lent area  by  borrowing,  the  greater  antiquity  must  be  accorded  the  for- 
mer, the  splitting  up  of  a  language  into  a  number  of  dialects  being  a  much 
less  rapid  process  than  the  diffusion  of  a  word. 

A  good  example  of  the  former  type  of  inference  is  presented  by  some  of 
the  Athabaskan  words  for  "house."  That  both  the  quadrangular  plank 
house  of  the  Hupa  and  the  earth  lodge  (hogan)  of  the  Navaho  are,  from 
the  standpoint  of  older  Athabaskan  culture,  chronologically  secondary  to 
the  round  bark  tent  is  neatly  indicated  by  linguistic  evidence,  the  com- 
mon Athabaskan  word  for  "house,"  ye,  yex  (Kato  ye;  Anvik  yax;  Ten 'a 
yax;  Carrier  yax;  Chipewyan  ye';  Hare  yi;  Loucheux  je)  being  respec- 
tively replaced  by  xonta  and  hoyan  in  these  languages.  Many  more  such 
examples  could  be  adduced,  but,  as  already  remarked,  the  value  of  the 
method  has  hardly  begun  to  be  realized  among  Americanists. 

Historical  Value  of  Operation  of  Phonetic  Laws 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  particular  cases  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  between  a  word  independently  inherited  by  a  number  of 
languages  from  a  conmion  prototype  and  one  which  has  spread  by  dif- 
fusion within  the  limits  of  a  group  of  genetically  related  languages. 
Ordinarily  the  distinction  is  rendered  comparatively  easy  by  the  fact  that 
the  borrowed  words  do  not  show  the  influence  of  such  dialectic  phonetic 
laws  as  operated  before  their  adoption.  However,  a  borrowed  word  may 
happen  to  have  come  into  use  at  a  period  prior  to  the  operation  of  all 
such  phonetic  laws  as  are  capable  of  affecting  it,  in  which  case  it  exhibits 
all  the  phonetic  characteristics  of  words  belonging  to  the  oldest  ascer- 
tainable stratum  of  the  language.  The  chronological  value  of  such  words 
remains  great,  for  they  give  us  a  minimum  age,  in  terms  of  often  rela- 
tively datable  phonetic  laws,  for  their  adoption  and  that  of  the  concepts 
associated  with  them.^* 
A  good  example  of  such  a  culture  word  is  the  Nootka  hei'na,  which 

"  The  phonologic  criterion  renders  great  service  in  the  stratification  of  the 
borrowed  culture  words  of  a  language.  Countless  examples  could  be  given  from 
the  history  of  the  culture  languages  of  the  old  world.  Thus,  the  minimum  age  for 
the  origin  of  the  probably  borrowed  hemp  culture  among  the  Germanic-speaking 
tribes  is  indicated  by  the  phonetic  form  of  the  Germanic  word  for  the  plant  (cf. 
Anglo-Saxon  hsenep) ;  comparison  with  such  forms  of  the  word  as  Greek  kannabis 
shows  clearly  that  this  culture,  or  at  least  the  knowledge  of  the  plant,  was  older 
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is  identical  in  origin  with  the  Kwakiutl  xwe-'la.  This  term  designates  the 
supernatural  quartz  which  is  capable  of  flying  and  which,  among  the 
Nootka,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  conduct  of  and  in  the  beliefs 
connected  with  the  Wolf  Ritual.  Nootka  possesses  both  x  (velar  voice- 
less spirant)  and  xw  (labialized  velar  voiceless  spirant),  though  these 
are  not  common  sounds;  original  Wakashan  (Kwakiutl-Nootka)  x  and 
xw  have  both  regularly  developed  to  h  (velarized  aspiration). ^^  Moreover, 
Kwakiutl  I  regularly  corresponds  to  Nootka  n.'«  Hence  the  two  words 
look  somewhat  as  if  they  might  be  independent  developments  of  a  com- 
mon Wakashan  prototype.  Could  we  be  sure  of  this,  we  would  have  to 
assign  a  very  great  antiquity  to  the  Wakashan  behef  in  the  supernatural 
power  of  flying  quartz.  At  the  very  least,  the  word  must  have  been  bor- 
rowed by  Nootka  before  the  x-h  shift,  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  oldest  stratum  of  Kwakiutl  ritualistic  influence. 

Another  example  of  this  type  is  afforded  by  the  Uto-Aztekan  word 
for  "metate,  grinding  stone,"  metla-{tli);  this  appears  in  Nahuatl  as 
metla-tl,  in  Huichol  as  mata,  in  Luiseno  as  mala-l,  in  Southern  Paiute  as 
mara-tsi-.  Linguistically  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  these  correspon- 
dences do  not  rest  on  dialectic  development  from  a  common  Uto- 
Aztekan  source;  should  this  interpretation  prove  sound,  we  would  be 
dealing  with  a  very  old  culture  element  antedating  the  tremendous  move- 
ments of  population  that  have  scattered  the  Uto-Aztekan  peoples  from 
Idaho  to  Central  America.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  other 
than  linguistic  evidence  to  show  that  the  metate  was  gradually  diffused 
from  an  Aztec  centre  of  distribution  to  the  Sonoran  and  Shoshonean 
tribes  to  the  north,  the  linguistic  evidence  would  still  prove  a  great  an- 
tiquity for  this  diffusion,  as  it  must  have  been  consummated  before  the 
operation  of  a  number  of  distinctive  phonetic  laws  of  considerable  geo- 
graphical distribution  and,  therefore,  age  (assimilation  in  Sonoran  and 
Shoshonean  of  e — a  to  a — a;  spirantization  of  intervocaUc  -t-  to  Luiseno 
-Z-"  and  Southern  Paiute  -r-^^).^' 

than  the  characteristic  Germanic  changes  of  original  kioh  and  of  original  6  to  p 
whence  results  an  inference  of  very  considerable  antiquity,  an  antiquity  exceeding 
that,  e.g.,  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  West  Germanic  tribes  with  Christianity 
(cf.  Anglo-Saxon  cyrice  "church,"  i.e.,  kilrike,  from  Greek  kiiriake:  note  retained 
k  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  West  Germanic  generally,  because  this  word  was  borrowed 
subsequently  to  the  time  at  which  the  shift  from  k  to  h  operated). 

'*  Nitinat  and  Makah,  however,  preserve  Wakashan  x  and  xw. 

3*  Kwakiutl  'I,  when  "hardened"  from  I,  corresponds  to  Nootka  'y,  not  'n.  This 
consideration  may  ultimately  prove  Nootka  hei'na  to  be  borrowed  from  Kwakiutl 
xwe-'la,  not  cognate  with  it.  Nootka  n  would  then  have  been  substituted  for 
Kwakiutl  I  as  its  nearest  acoustic  equivalent. 

*'  This  applies  to  all  Luiseno-Cahuilla  dialects,  also  to  Tubatulabal. 

'*  This  applies  to  all  Ute-Chemehuevi  and  Shoshoni-Comanche  dialects. 

^'  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  assume  that  Uto-Aztekan  tl  had  not  yet  be- 
come t  in  Sonoran  and  Shoshonean,  as  tl  of  a  borrowed  Nahuatl  word  would  in 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LINGUISTIC  STOCKS 
CONCEPT   OF   LINGUISTIC   STOCK 

Probably  the  most  valuable  service  that  linguistics  can  render  ethnology 
is  the  setting  up  of  groups  of  languages  into  linguistic  stocks.  The  con- 
cept of  a  linguistic  stock  is  of  particular  interest  to  us  because,  while 
based  on  descriptive  data,  it  is  strictly  historical  in  character.  It  implies 
the  former  existence  of  a  comparatively  undifferentiated  language  which, 
by  gradual  phonetic  and  morphologic  changes,  has  diverged  into  distinct 
forms  of  speech.  Each  of  these,  of  course,  may  in  turn  become  ramified, 
and  so  on.  Hence  a  proper  classification  of  genetically  related  languages 
always  tends  to  assume  the  form  of  a  genealogical  tree.  While  it  may  be 
possible  to  say  with  certainty  that  a  given  number  of  languages  are 
genetically  related,  it  is  a  much  more  embarrassing  task  to  prove  the 
corresponding  negative,  that  certain  languages,  because  offering  few, 
if  any,  obvious  traits  of  similarity,  cannot  be  considered  as  going  back 
to  a  common  origin.  It  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  the  process  of  linguis- 
tic differentiation  may,  after  a  vast  lapse  of  time,  bring  about  such  pro- 
found dissimilarity  of  phonetics,  structure,  and  vocabulary  that  the 
positive  proof  of  genetic  relationship  may  be  a  difficult  or  even  impossible 
task.  Even  the  most  inclusive  classification  of  aboriginal  American  lan- 
guages that  could  be  made  would,  therefore,  have  positive  validity  as  far 
as  it  went  without  justly  allowing  the  necessity  of  the  negative  corollaries 
that  might  be  drawn. 

CHRONOLOGICAL   INFERENCES   FROM   LINGUISTIC   DIFFERENTIATION 
AS   TO   MOVEMENTS   OF   POPULATION 

Comparison  of  Distinct  Linguistic  Stocks 

The  greater  the  degrees  of  linguistic  differentiation  within  a  stock,  the 
greater  is  the  period  of  time  that  must  be  assumed  for  the  development 
of  such  differentiations.  The  greater  the  geographical  extent  covered  by 
a  linguistic  stock,  the  greater  is  the  period  of  time  that  must  be  allowed 
for  the  movements  of  the  tribes  speaking  its  languages.  The  latter  criter- 
ion of  relative  age  holds  good,  however,  only  insofar  as  geographical  ex- 
tent is  proportionate  to  degree  of  linguistic  differentiation.  A  tribe  may 
overrun  a  large  territory  at  a  very  much  more  rapid  rate  than  a  language 
splits  up  into  two  divergent  dialects.  Hence,  while  the  extensive  geo- 
graphical spread  of  a  language  undoubtedly  forms  a  favourable  condition 
for  dialectic  differentiation,  it  is  not  necessarily  directly  proportionate  to 

these  languages  be  replaced  by  its  nearest  phonetic  equivalent,  (.  Compare 
such  Castilianized  words  as  metate  and  ocote. 
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the  latter.  Yet  the  chronological  value  of  the  facts  of  Hnguistic  distri- 
bution, particularly  when  emphasis  is  placed  on  remoter  time  per- 
spectives, depends  on  the  linguistic  differentiation  implied  in  such  dis- 
tribution. Let  us  glance  at  a  few  American  examples. 

The  Algonkin  languages  proper"'  are  spoken  over  a  vast  territory- 
reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rockies  and  from  Hudson  bay  to  the 
Ohio  valley.  In  this  area  are  (or  were)  spoken  a  large  number  of  distinct 
languages  and  dialects  {e.g.,  Naskapi,  Montagnais,  Cree,  Micmac, 
Abenaki,  Ojibwa,  Menomini,  Fox,  Shawnee,  Delaware,  Natick,  Miami, 
Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  Blackfoot).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very 
great  lapse  of  time  (probably  several  millennia)  must  be  assumed  to 
account  for  the  geographical  distribution  and  dialectic  differentiation 
of  the  Algonkin  languages  proper.  As  compared  with  the  Algonkin  area, 
that  of  the  Penutian  languages  of  California  (Yokuts,  Miwok-Costanoan, 
Maidu,  Wintun),^!  though  large,  is  quite  restricted.  Are  we  justified  in 
assuming  from  this  that  the  movement  of  Algonkin  peoples'*-  from  a  rela- 
tively small  area  occupied  by  a  people  of  homogeneous  speech  greatly 
antedated  the  analogous  movement  of  Penutian  peoples?  Not  unless  we 
can  show  that  the  differentiation  of  the  Algonkin  languages  is  not  less 
profound  than  that  of  the  Penutian  languages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
morphologic  and  lexical  differences  that  obtain  between  even  the  most 
divergent  Algonkin  languages,  say  Cheyenne  and  Micmac,  while  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  are  of  comparatively  little  moment  when  set  by 
the  side  of  analogous  differences  obtaining  between  two  such  Penutian 
languages  as  Yokuts  and  Miwok.  The  fact  that  Cheyenne  and  Micmac 
were  understood  to  be  clearly  related  at  a  time  when  Yokuts,  Costamoan, 
Miwok,  Wintun,  and  Maidu*^  were  looked  upon  as  mutually  independent 

*°  That  is,  without  the  inclusion  of  the  remotely  related  Yurok  and  Wiyot  of 
California. 

"  This  is  the  Penutian  stock  as  defined  by  Di.xon  and  Kroeber.  I  have  collected 
evidence  to  show  that  it  extends  into  Oregon,  embracing  Takelma,  Coos,  and 
Lower  Umpqua,  possibly  certain  other  languages.  For  the  sake  of  simplicit}', 
however,  I  here  use  the  term  Penutian  in  its  more  restricted  Californian  sense. 

*^  This  and  similar  terms  ("movement  of  people  of  such  and  such  speech") 
do  not  by  any  means  imply  that  all  or  even  most  of  the  present  population  speak- 
ing dialects  of  the  stock  have  of  necessity  primarily  descended  from  a  relatively 
homogeneous  group  speaking  the  hypothetical  prototype  of  the  stock.  A  language 
may  spread  to  neighbouring  peoples  without  any  great  displacement  of  population. 
Linguistic  displacement  due  to  cultural  contact  is  here  included  under ' '  movement 
of  tribes  of  related  speech."  In  actual  fact,  to  be  sure,  I  believe  it  may  be  shown 
that  far-reaching  movements  of  population  were  quite  frequent  in  aboriginal 
America.  I  doubt  if  linguistic  displacement  was  as  typical  a  process  in  America 
as  in  the  old  world,  though  it  is  by  no  means  unknown  (thus,  the  Tlingit-speaking 
Tagish  were  originally  an  Athabaskan  tribe;  the  Nootka-speaking  Hopat'cas'ath 
were  originally  a  Salish  tribe;  the  Tewa  of  Hano  are  adopting  Hopi  as 
their  language). 

*^  Gatschet's  surmise  of  the  genetic  relationship  of  Costanoan  and  Miwok  was 
the  first  step  towards  the  recognition  of  the  Penutian  stock. 
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linguistic  stocks,  in  itself  indicates  that  the  differentiation  exhibited  by 
the  latter  languages  cuts  deeper  into  the  historic  past  than  that  found 
in  the  Algonkin  languages.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  Penutian-speaking  tribes  antedates,  as  a  whole,  the  scatter- 
ing of  Algonkin  peoples  from  a  comparatively  restricted  centre.  If  under 
the  term  "Algonkin"  we  include  the  remotely  related  Yurok  and  Wiyot 
of  California,  a  comparison  with  the  Californian  Penutian  group  as  to 
relative  age  of  linguistic  differentiation  might  well  favour  the  former. 
However,  too  little  is  known  of  the  details  of  either  problem  to  enable  us 
to  answer  such  a  question  as  yet. 

Linguistic  Differentiation  of  Earliest  Man  in  America 

One  corollary  of  great  historical  interest  follows  from  our  argument  as  to 
the  chronological  significance  of  linguistic  differentiation.  If  the  appar- 
ently large  number  of  linguistic  stocks  recognized  in  America"  be  as- 
sumed to  be  due  merely  to  such  extreme  divergence  on  the  soil  of  America 
as  to  make  the  proof  of  an  original  unity  of  speech  impossible,  then  we 
must  allow  a  tremendous  lapse  of  time  for  the  development  of  such 
divergences,  a  lapse  of  time  undoubtedly  several  times  as  great  as  the 
period  that  the  more  conservative  archaeologists  and  palaeontologists 
are  willing  to  allow  as  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  the  earliest 
remains  of  man  in  America.^^  We  would  then  be  driven  to  the  alternative 
of  assuming  that  the  linguistic  differentiation  of  aboriginal  America 
developed  only  in  small  part  (in  its  latest  stages)  in  the  new  world,  that 
the  Asiatic  (possibly  also  South  Sea)  immigrants  who  peopled  the  Amer- 
ican continent  were  at  the  earliest  period  of  occupation  already  differ- 
entiated into  speakers  of  several  genetically  unrelated"*®  stocks.  This 
would  make  it  practically  imperative  to  assume  that  the  peopling  of 
America  was  not  a  single  historical  process  but  a  series  of  movements  of 
linguistically  unrelated  peoples,  possibly  from  different  directions  and 

**  In  spite  of  the  reduction  in  American  linguistic  stocks  which  we  have  of  late 
j'ears  been  witnessing,  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  of  our 
ever  getting  beyond  the  assumption  of  a  quite  considerable  number  of  isolated 
linguistic  groups  in  North  and  South  America. 

*^  While  it  is  absurd  to  juggle  with  specific  figures,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  at  a  recent  scientific  meeting  a  well  known  American  palaeontologist,  who 
is  at  the  same  time  conversant  with  the  problem  of  early  man  in  America,  expressed 
himself  as  believing  ten  thousand  years  an  ample,  indeed  a  maximum,  period  for 
the  human  occupation  of  this  continent,  as  far  as  the  geological  evidence  is  con- 
cerned. This  was  only  a  somewhat  reluctantly  given  personal  opinion,  but  it 
very  likely  represents  the  general  consensus  of  conservative  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. Ten  thousand  years,  however,  seems  a  hopelessly  inadequate  span  of  time 
for  the  development  from  a  homogeneous  origin  of  such  linguistic  diiferentiation 
as  is  actually  found  in  America. 

*'^  Or  so  remotely  related  at  best  that  the  fact  of  relationship  could  hardly  be 
gathered  from  the  descriptive  evidence. 
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certainly  at  very  different  times.  This  view  strikes  me  as  intrinsically 
highly  probable.  As  the  latest  linguistic  arrivals  in  North  America  would 
probably  have  to  be  considered  the  Eskimo- Aleut^^  and  the  Na-dene 
(Haida,  Tlingit,  and  Athabaskan).^^ 

Differentiation  of  Linguistic  Stocks  into  Distinct  Languages 

The  criterion  of  linguistic  differentiation  has  time  value  not  only  in  rela- 
tion to  independent  linguistic  stocks  but  also,  and  indeed  even  more 
typically,  in  relation  to  the  cognate  languages  of  a  single  linguistic  stock. 
The  major  divisions  of  a  linguistic  stock  represent  the  oldest  differentia- 
tions within  it  and  the  geographical  distributions  of  each  of  these  divi- 
sions as  unit  must  be  considered  as  of  equal  weight  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
construct the  earliest  ascertainable  location  and  movements  of  the  stock 
as  a  whole.  In  other  words,  the  geographical  centre  of  gravity,  historically 
considered,  of  a  linguistic  stock  is  not  determined  directly  on  the  basis  of 
all  the  dialects  of  the  stock  but  rather  on  the  basis  of  its  major  divisions, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  greatly  ramified  into  subdivisions  or  not.^^ 
The  procedure  in  estimating  the  relative  chronological  significance  of 
further  linguistic  ramifications  is  analogous  to  the  above.  To  put  it 
briefly,  we  must  aim  to  weight  the  historical  equivalence  of  languages  at 
every  step  rather  than  to  make  historical  inferences  from  their  number. 
To  show  how  these  considerations  affect  the  reconstruction  of  earlier 
movements  of  linguistically  related  tribes  we  may  briefly  take  up  two  or 
three  actual  problems.  The  geographical  centre  of  distribution  of  the 
Algonkin  tribes  proper  would  seem  to  be  the  upper  Great  Lakes,  but 
before  we  can  attach  an  historical  interpretation  to  this  purely  descriptive 
fact  it  is  well  to  weight  the  linguistic  evidence.  As  far  as  we  can  see  at 

"  The  Siberian  Eskimo  would,  of  course,  still  have  to  be  considered  as  rep- 
resenting a  regressive  movement  from  America  to  Asia. 

^8  From  these  considerations  follows  a  highly  important  theoretical,  if  not  at 
present  practical,  corollary.  Should  it  ever  be  possible  to  prove  a  tangible  genetic 
relationship  between  Asiatic  and  American  languages,  this  would  by  no  manner 
of  means  necessarily  or  even  probably  involve  more  than  a  small  proportion  of 
American  languages.  I  do  not  consider  it  at  all  inconceivable  that,  e.g.,  the  Es- 
kimo-Aleut and  Na-dene  languages  may  ultimately  be  shown  to  have  respective 
Asiatic  affinities  but  not  American  ones.  I  need  hardly  insist  that  these  remarks 
have  a  merely  theoretic  validity. 

^'  I  am  assuming  here  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  linguistic  divisions 
which  are  historically  equivalent;  further,  that  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween a  historically  fundamental  divergence  and  a  relatively  secondary  one, 
even  though  the  latter  is  of  greater  descriptive  magnitude  {e.g.,  English  seems, 
on  the  whole,  more  distinct  from  German  than  does  German  from  Danish,  yet  it 
can  be  shown  very  convincingly  that  the  English-German  divergence  is  histor- 
ically secondary  to  the  German-Danish,  better  West  Germanic-Scandinavian, 
one).  To  justify  these  assumptions  would  lead  us  too  far  into  the  technique  of 
comparative  philology. 
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present,  the  Algonkin  languages  (aside  from  their  more  remote  kinsmen, 
Yurok  and  Wiyot)  fall  into  four  equivalent  groups — Blackfoot,  Arapaho, 
Cheyenne,  and  Central-Eastern  Algonkin,^"  the  last  including  the  greater 
number  of  Algonkin  languages.  In  other  words,  the  divergence  between 
Arapaho  and  Blackfoot,  despite  the  fact  that  their  speakers  are  in  both 
cases  typical  Plains  tribes,  reflects  a  linguistic  (and  tribal)  differentia- 
tion of  greater  antiquity  than  that  of  two  such  distant  tribes  as  the 
Naskapi  and  Shawnee.  At  best,  therefore,  the  Great  Lakes  can  be  con- 
sidered as  the  historical  centre  of  distribution  of  only  the  Central-Eastern 
tribes;  while  the  linguistic  equivalence  with  this  group  of  the  Blackfoot, 
Arapaho,  and  Cheyenne,  each  of  which  lie  to  the  west  of  the  former, 
pushes  the  historical  centre  of  distribution  of  the  Algonkin  tribes  proper 
considerably  to  the  west."  We  can  hardly  avoid  the  inference  that  in  the 
remoter  past  the  general  movement  of  Algonkin  tribes  was  from  west  to 
east.^2 

A  particularly  neat  instance  of  the  ofttimes  conclusive  nature  of  lin- 
guistic evidence  for  the  determination  of  the  direction  of  a  movement  of 
population  is  that  of  the  distribution  of  the  Athabaskan  languages.  As 
is  well  known,  these  languages  are  spoken  in  three  geographically  isolated 
areas,  a  very  large  northern  area  (interior  of  Alaska  to  near  Hudson  bay), 
a  Pacific  area  (southwestern  Oregon  and  northwestern  California),  and 
a  southern  area  (Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  western  Texas).  As  long  as  it 
is  assumed,  as  is  generally  done  on  purely  geographical  grounds,  that 
these  three  dialectic  groups  represent  the  equivalent  major  divisions  of 
Athabaskan,  there  is  no  pressing  reason  of  a  linguistic  nature  for  con- 
sidering one  rather  than  another  as  the  historical  centre  of  distribution. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  while  the  southern  and  Pacific  dialectic 
groups  are  each  of  them  clearly  homogeneous  and  contrast  with  other 
groups  of  Athabaskan  dialects,"  I  do  not  see  that  any  evidence  has  been 
given  to  indicate  that  the  northern  dialects  form  a  single  group  equiva- 

^o  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  come  to  consider  it  highly  probable  that 
Chej'enne  and  Arapaho  belong  to  a  single  group  of  Algonkin. 

*'  This  naturally  has  its  significance  in  view  of  the  presence  of  Yurok  and 
Wiyot  still  farther  west.  It  is  hardly  an  accident  that  the  greatest  linguistic  dif- 
ferentiation of  Algonkin  proper  is  found  in  the  west,  not  in  the  Atlantic  region. 

"  This  in  no  way  contradicts  the  fact  that  at  a  much  later  period  there  was 
clearly  a  westward  drift  of  certain  Algonkin  tribes  (Western  Cree,  Plains  Ojibwa, 
Arapaho,  Cheyenne).  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that  the  western  movement  of 
the  Cree  is  part  of  the  same  general  movement  of  population  that  gave  the  Black- 
foot their  present  home. 

"  Thus,  Pacific  Athabaskan  as  unit  is  characterized  by  s  and  c  as  reflexes  of 
both  original  s  and  z  and  c  and  j  respectively;  in  morphology  we  may  note  the 
frequent  use  of  -c  in  "indefinite"  tense  forms  of  many  verbs.  Southern  Athabaskan 
as  unit  is  characterized  by  the  development  of  original  palatalized  fc-sounds  to 
ts -sounds. 
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lent  to  these.  Though  these  dialects  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
classified,  it  seems  at  least  probable  to  me  that  they  may  ultimately  be 
grouped  into  two  or  more  major  divisions,  each  equivalent  in  differ- 
ential value  to  the  southern  group.  Thus,  I  do  not  see  that  the  divergence 
between,  say.  Carrier  and  Loucheux  is  less  profound  than  that  which 
obtains  between,  say,  Chipewyan  and  Navaho.  This  being  so,  it  would 
seem  that  the  historical  centre  of  gravity  lies  rather  in  the  north  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two  regions  and  that  the  occupation  of  these  latter 
was  due  to  a  southward  movement  of  Athabaskan-speaking  tribes.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  argument  is  not  in  any  way  dependent  on 
the  fact  that  the  northern  tribes  cover  a  much  vaster  territory  than  those 
of  the  other  two  groups  or  even  directly  on  the  fact  that  probably  a  larger 
number  of  distinct  dialects  are  spoken  in  the  north  than  elsewhere.  The 
argument  for  the  northern  provenience  of  the  Athabaskan  tribes  is 
clinched  by  a  further  linguistic  fact,  namely  that  the  Athabaskan  dialects 
form  one  of  the  three  major  divisions  of  the  Na-dene  stock,  the  other  two 
being  Haida  and  Thngit.  The  fact  that  the  latter  are  spoken  in  the  north- 
west coast  area  so  emphatically  locates  the  historical  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  stock  in  the  north  that  it  becomes  completely  impossible  to  think  of 
the  Athabaskan  tribes  as  having  spread  north  from  California  or  the 
southwest.^ 

The  value  of  the  criterion  of  linguistic  differentiation  for  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  relative  ages  of  tribal  movements,  to  a  considerable  extent 
also  of  the  direction  of  such  movements,  has  doubtless  been  made  evi- 
dent. If,  as  may  sometimes  happen,  the  linguistic  evidence  seems  to  run 
counter  to  other  evidence  or  to  a  prevailing  theory,  it  should  not  be 
lightly  discarded  as  irrelevant  to  historical  problems.  While  it  may  be 
forced  to  yield  in  the  face  of  powerful  testimony  pointing  to  contrary 
conclusions,  its  claims  always  deserve  serious  consideration.  Had  the 
historical  significance  of  linguistic  differentiation  been  more  generally 
appreciated,  I  doubt  if  the  theory,  for  example,  of  the  distribution  of 
Eskimo  tribes  from  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  bay  as  a  centre  would  have 

"There  is  also  specific  linguistic  evidence  in  both  the  Pacific  and  southern 
dialectic  groups  of  Athabaskan  tending  to  show  that  Athabaskan  is  intrusive  in 
those  areas.  In  another  paper  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  the  Hokan 
languages  (Shasta- Achomawi,  Chimariko,  Karok,  Pomo,  Yana,  Esselen,  Yuman, 
Seri,  Chontal,  probably  also  Chumash  and  Salinan)  are  related  to  the  Coahuil- 
tecan  languages  of  the  western  Gulf  coast  (Coahuilteco,  Comecrudo,  Cotoname, 
Tonkawa,  Karankawa,  possibly  also  Atakana) ;  if  this  is  correct,  the  Athabaskan 
tribes  now  separating  Yuman  from  Karankawa  and  Tonkawa  could  hardly  be 
other  than  intrusive.  Similarly,  in  northern  California,  the  territory  lymg  between 
that  of  the  Pomo  and  that  of  the  linguistically  related  Shasta,  Chimariko,  and 
Karok  is  largely  occupied  by  Athabaskan  tribes.  Finally,  in  Oregon,  Coos  and 
Lower  Umpqua  are  cut  off  from  the  remotely  related  Takelma  (the  evidence  for 
this  I  expect  to  produce  in  a  future  paper)  by  Athabaskan  dialects. 
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received  quite  such  ready  acceptance.  I  do  not  wish  expressly  to  oppose 
this  theory,  but  merely  to  point  out  that  it  does  not  well  agree  with  the 
linguistic  evidence.  The  Eskimo  linguistic  stock  is  sharply  divided  into 
two  dialectic  groups,  Eskimo  proper  and  Aleut.  Inasmuch  as  Aleut  is 
confined  to  Alaska  and  as  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  Eskimo  dia- 
lects are  spoken  in  Alaska  besides,  it  seems  very  probable  to  me  that 
the  earliest  at  present  ascertainable  centre  of  dispersion  of  the  tribes 
of  Eskimo  stock  lies  in  Alaska. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PHONETIC  AND  MORPHOLOGIC 

FEATURES 

It  is  well  known  to  students  of  language  that  striking  phonetic  and 
morphologic  similarities  are  not  infrequently  found  between  neighbouring 
languages  that,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  in  no  way  genetically 
related.  Such  resemblances,  insofar  as  they  are  not  merely  fortuitous, 
must  be  due  to  the  assimilatory  influence  exerted  by  one  language  over 
another.  This  may  either  mean  that  in  the  acquisition  of  an  originally 
foreign  language  that  gradually  displaces  the  native  one  certain  habits 
of  speech  (phonetic  or  structural  peculiarities)  are  carried  over  by  the 
speakers  from  the  old  into  the  new  language^^  or  that  such  peculiarities 
are,  more  or  less  unconsciously^^  and  through  the  medium  of  bihngual 
individuals,  created  in  one  language  on  the  model  of  analogous  features 
in  the  other.  Which  of  these  factors  is  involved  in  any  particular  case  it 
may  often,  or  generally,  be  quite  impossible  to  tell. 

One  of  the  most  striking  American  examples  of  phonetic  accord  over- 
riding fundamental  linguistic  independence  is  the  occurrence  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  West  Coast  linguistic  groups  (Na-dene ;  Tsimshian ; 
Kwakiutl-Nootka,  Chemakum,  SaHsh;  Chinookan;  Lower  Umpqua, 
Coos)  of  velar  consonants,  voiceless  laterals,  and  glottahzed  ("fortis") 
stops.  These  far-reaching  resemblances  in  rather  uncommon  types  of 
sounds  are  likely  to  be  in  part  due  to  such  assimilatory  processes  as  we 
have  mentioned.  Examples  of  important  morphological  resemblances  in 
unrelated,  but  geographically  contiguous  languages  are  the  sex  gender  of 
Coast  Salish  and  Chinookan;  the  occurrence  of  numeral  classifiers  and 
distributive  (or  plural)  reduplication  both  in  Tsimshian  and  in  Kwakiutl- 
Nootka,  Chemakum,  and  Salish;"  the  instrumental  verb  prefixes  of 

"  Just  as  we,  when  a  foreign  language  has  been  but  imperfectly  mastered, 
involuntarily  substitute  familiar  for  difficult  and  unfamiliar  sounds  and  literally 
translate  morphological  and  syntactic  usages  that  are  familiar  to  us  into  the  new 
medium  of  communication. 

*'  Sometimes  no  doubt  also  consciously.  Fashions  in  speech,  peculiar  to  one 
language,  particularly  if  associated  with  ceremonial  or  literary  values,  may  be 
directly  imitated  by  the  speakers  of  another. 

*'  These  three,  as  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Boas,  have  several  important  mor- 
phological traits  in  common.  They  may  well  prove  to  be  genetically  related. 
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Maidu,  Shoshonean,  Washo,  and  Shasta-Achomawi  ;^^  and  the  local 
verb  suffixes  of  Maidu,  Washo,  and  of  Shasta-Achomawi  and  Yana.^' 
There  seems  no  practical  alternative  in  these  and  many  other  cases  that 
might  be  mentioned  to  the  hypothesis  of  morphological  influence  exerted 
by  one  language  on  another.  The  point  of  historical  interest  in  such 
assimilatory  phenomena  is  that  they  necessarily  presuppose  a  very 
long  period  of  tribal  contact.  They  may,  therefore,  be  employed  as  indi- 
cations of  the  relative  age  of  a  tribal  contact  or  even  of  the  former 
existence  of  a  contact  now  disrupted.  While  I  do  not  think  that  too  free  a 
use  should  be  made  of  this  criterion  for  historical  purposes,  difficult  as  it 
generally  is  to  isolate  and  apply,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  special  cases 
it  can  yield  interesting  results. 

An  inference  or  two  from  some  of  the  morphological  facts  listed  above 
will  be  helpful  towards  the  understanding  of  the  method  of  application. 
Tsimshian,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  genetically  unrelated  to  either  the 
Na-dene  languages  to  the  north  or  the  group  comprising  Kwakiutl- 
Nootka,  Salish,  and  Chemakum  to  the  south.  Culturally  the  Tsimshian 
Indians  are  more  closely  affiliated  with  the  Na-dene  tribes  of  the  Pacific 
coast  (Haida  and  Tlingit)  than  with  even  the  northernmost  of  the  latter 
tribes  (Kitamat,  Bella  Bella;  Bella  Coola).  Nevertheless,  the  morphologic 
resemblances  noted  above  between  Tsimshian  and  the  languages  south 
of  it,  when  contrasted  wdth  the  lack  of  correspondingly  significant 
resemblances  between  Tsimshian  and  Na-dene,  seems  to  be  indicative  of 
a  much  earlier  contact  of  the  Tsimshian  with  the  Kwakiutl  and  Salish 
than  with  the  Haida  and  Tlingit.  Such  contact  need,  of  course,  not  have 
been  in  precisely  the  same  territory  as  now  occupied  by  the  tribes  nor 
need  their  geographical  relation  have  been  quite  the  same.  Should 
our  inference  prove  correct,  it  would  probably  mean  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  cultural  development  exclusively  peculiar  to  the  Haida,  Tlingit, 
and  Tsimshian  is  of  much  more  recent  date  than  the  earhest  contact 
between  the  Tsimshian  and  the  Kwakiutl  and  Salish. 

A  comparison  of  Maidu  and  Wintun  seems  to  lead  to  a  similar  line  of 
argument.  Both  of  these  languages  are  in  contact  with  northern  Hokan 
languages,  Maidu  with  Shasta-Achomawi  and  Yana,  Wintun  with  Yana, 
Shasta-Achomawi,  Chimariko,  and  Pomo.  Moreover,  the  Wintun  ter- 

58  In  this  respect  Maidu  differs  from  the  other  Penutian  languages  (Yokuts, 
Miwok-Costanoan,  Wintun,  also  Coos  and  Lower  Umpqua;  Takelma  also,  but 
quite  independently  of  Maidu  though  perhaps  again  under  Shasta-Achomawi 
influence,  has  developed  a  set  of  instrumental  verb  prefixes  of  a  rather  different 
type).  On  the  other  hand,  instrumental  verb  prefixes  seem  characteristic  of  cer- 
tain Hokan  languages  (Shasta-Achomawi,  Chimariko,  Pomo). 

f*'  Here  again  Maidu  differs  from  all  the  other  Penutian  languages  (including 
Takelma,  Coos,  and  Lower  Umpqua).  Once  again  the  peculiarity  is  characteristic 
of  several  Hokan  languages  (Yana,  Shasta-Achomawi,  Chimariko,  Karok). 
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ritory  extends  considerably  to  the  north  of  that  of  the  Maidu.  If  any- 
thing, therefore,  one  would  have  expected  Wintun  to  show  more  of  a 
Hokan  influence  than,  or  at  least  as  profound  a  Hokan  influence  as 
Maidu,  instead  of  Avhich  we  find  that  two  of  the  most  striking  morpho- 
logical features  of  Hokan,  instrumental  prefixes  and  local  sufiixes  in 
verbs,  are  shared  by  Maidu  but  not  by  Wintun.^"  It  hardly  seems  too  rash 
to  infer  from  this  that  the  Maidu  have  been  in  longer  contact  with 
Hokan-speaking  tribes  than  the  Wintun.  This  can  only  mean  that  at  an 
earlier  date  the  Maidu  were  the  northernmost  of  the  Calif  omian  Penutian 
tribes  and  that  the  Wintun  have  only  later  gradually  spread  north  from 
the  lower  Sacramento  valley,  where  they  were  probably  only  in  contact 
with  other  Penutian  tribes  and  with  the  southern  Yuki.  Before  this 
northward  movement  of  the  Wintun  we  may  suppose  the  Pomo  to  have 
been  in  contact  with  their  remote  linguistic  kinsmen,  the  Yana  and 
Shasta-Achomawi. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS  ON  METHOD 

We  have  now  completed  our  survey  of  the  methods  available  for  a  recon- 
struction of  time  perspectives  in  aboriginal  American  culture-history. 
Anything  like  real  completeness  is,  of  course,  entirely  out  of  the  question 
here,  my  chief  aim  having  been  rather  to  suggest  some  of  the  more 
important  avenues  of  approach  than  to  write  a  systematic  methodology 
or  to  treat  in  exhaustive  detail  of  the  practical  application  of  our  methods 
to  the  more  important  problems  of  American  ethnology. 

A  possible  impression  that  may  have  been  left  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
is  that  I  attach  a  exaggerated  importance  to  the  historical  value  of 
purely  inferential  evidence  as  contrasted  with  the  more  obvious  direct 
evidence  derived  from  a  study  of  datable  documents  and  from  strati- 
graphic  archaeology.  Such  an  impression  is  certainly  not  intended.  I 
would  not  dispute  for  an  instant  the  general  superiority  of  direct  to 
inferential  evidence  in  the  establishment  of  culture  sequences,  but  have 
made  it  more  particularly  my  aim  to  show  in  what  way,  in  the  absence  or 
dearth  of  direct  evidence,  the  inferential  data  may  be  made  to  yield 
historical  perspectives.  The  methods  to  be  pursued  in  the  handhng  of 
historical  documents  are  relatively  obvious;  moreover  they  may  be  found 
discussed  in  more  than  one  manual  of  historical  method.  As  for  the  his- 
torical methodology  of  archaeological  research,  while  I  consider  the 

•"  It  should  be  remembered  that  both  Wintun  and  Maidu  are  Penutian  lan- 
guages and  are,  therefore,  related.  The  linguistic  psychology  of  the  two  languages 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  very  much  the  same,  so  that,  other  things  being  equal,  Wintun 
might  be  supposed  to  be  as  readily  susceptible  to  Hokan  influence  as  Maidu. 
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method  of  stratigraphy,  where  available,  as  probably  the  most  fruitful  of 
all,  I  have  felt  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  one  as  inexperienced 
in  archaeological  technique  as  myself  to  do  more  than  barely  indicate  the 
nature  of  this  method.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  present  paper  may  stimu- 
late some  one  better  qualified  than  myself  to  prepare  a  systematic  state- 
ment of  the  principles  of  such  a  methodology,  with  special  reference  to 
the  reconstruction  of  time  sequences  in  American  culture. 

In  connexion  with  the  treatment  of  inferential  evidence,  I  feel  myself 
open  to  a  second  criticism,  that  of  a  disproportionate  insistence  on  purely 
linguistic  criteria  coupled  with  an  undervaluation  of  the  data  of  physical 
anthropology.  This  criticism  also  would  be  directed  rather  at  the  form 
than  at  the  spirit  of  my  contentions.  I  freely  grant  that  incomparably 
the  most  significant  of  all  inferential  evidence  bearing  on  the  time  per- 
spective of  culture  is  yielded  by  ethnological  data.  That  I  have  treated 
the  linguistic  criteria  at  somewhat  disproportionate  length  is  due  to  two 
reasons,  the  one  personal,  the  other  pedagogical.  My  own  interest  in  and 
relative  familiarity  with  facts  of  a  linguistic  order  have  doubtless 
betrayed  me  into  a  tendency  to  make  rather  more  of  them  than  strict 
justice  might  allow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  historical  value  of 
linguistic  criteria  is  so  real  and  this  value  so  little  appreciated  among 
Americanists  generally,  that  it  seemed  pedagogically  advisable,  if  not 
theoretically  warranted,  to  somewhat  overdo  the  emphasis  on  them.  As 
for  the  claims  of  physical  anthropology  to  more  detailed  consideration, 
I  must  here,  too,  confess  that  I  feel  too  keenly  my  limitations  in  this 
regard  to  do  more  than  briefly  indicate  a  few  possibilities.  The  incidental 
light  thrown  on  culture  history  or  on  former  movements  of  population 
by  the  data  of  physical  anthropology  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  careful 
methodological  treatment. 

In  answer  to  a  third  possible  criticism,  I  must  emphatically  point  out 
that  I  do  not  consider  any  single  one  of  the  inferential  criteria  that  I 
have  set  up  as  necessarily  valid  in  a  specific  case.  An  argument,  e.g., 
based  on  the  associations  formed  by  a  culture  element  or  on  its  geographi- 
cal diffusion  or  on  its  linguistic  representation  may  be  entirely  convincing 
in  the  handUng  of  one  problem,  yet  appear  far-fetched  or  even  totally 
inappUcable  in  the  handling  of  another.  Everything  depends  upon  the 
specific  conditions  of  a  given  problem.  And,  needless  to  say,  any  one 
criterion  is  never  to  be  appUed  to  the  exclusion  of  or  in  opposition  to  all 
others.  It  is  a  comfortable  procedure  to  attach  oneself  unreservedly  or 
primarily  to  a  single  mode  of  historical  inference  and  wilfully  to  neglect 
all  others  as  of  Uttle  moment,  but  the  clean-cut  constructions  of  the 
doctrinaire  never  coincide  with  the  actualities  of  history. 
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If  any  general  point  should  have  come  out  more  clearly  than  another 
in  the  course  of  our  discussion,  it  is  the  danger  of  tearing  a  culture 
element  loose  from  its  psychological  and  geographical  (i.e.,  distributional) 
setting.  No  feeling  of  historical  perspective  can  be  gained  for  any  culture 
element  without  careful  reference  to  these  settings.  Another  way  of 
bringing  out  this  point  is  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  historically 
evaluating  or  weighting  a  culture  element  or  linguistic  datum  before 
it  is  employed  for  comparative  purposes.  The  failure  adequately  to 
weight  etlmological  and  Hnguistic  data,  but  to  rely  largely  on  the 
counting  of  noses,  is  to  an  equal  extent  responsible  for  the  historical 
vagaries  of  a  Frazerian  evolutionist  and  for  those  of  his  counterpart, 
the  Graebnerian  diffusionist. 


SONG  RECITATIVE  IN  PAIUTE  MYTHOLOGY*^ 

The  prominent  place  occupied  by  song  in  the  mental  culture  of  the 
American  Indians  is  well  recognized  by  ethnologists,  in  spite  of  the  rela- 
tively small  bulk  of  aboriginal  musical  material  that  has  heretofore  been 
published.  Generally  Indian  music  is  of  greatest  significance  when  com- 
bined with  the  dance  in  ritualistic  or  ceremonial  performances.  Never- 
theless the  importance  of  music  in  non-ceremonial  acts — for  instance,  in 
the  hand-game  played  by  practically  all  tribes  west  of  the  Rockies — 
should  not  be  minimized.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  call  attention 
to  the  part  that  song  plays  in  one  of  these  non-ceremonial  cases,  as 
illustrated  by  the  southern  Paiutes  of  southwestern  Utah.^  Not  infre- 
quently in  America,  particularly  where  song  enters  in,  mythology  is 
closely  linked  with  ritual;  but  as  Paiute  myths  have,  as  far  as  could  be 
learned,  no  ritualistic  aspect  whatever,  the  term  "non-ceremonial"  as 
applied  to  them  seems  justified. 

There  is  one  type  of  myth-song  that  is  evidently  very  common  in 
America.  This  is  the  short  song  found  inserted  here  and  there  in  the  body 
of  a  myth,  generally  intended  to  express  some  emotion  or  striking 
thought  of  a  character.  It  is  generally  of  very  limited  melodic  range  and 
very  definite  rhythmic  structure.  Sometimes  it  is  quite  different  in 
character  from  the  regular  types  of  song  in  vogue,  not  infrequently 
being  considered  specifically  appropriate  to  the  character  involved; 
while  at  other  times  it  approximates  in  form  such  well-recognized  types 
as  the  round-dance  song  or  medicine  song,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  narrative.  The  text  to  such  a  song  is  very  often  obscure.  Even 
where  it  does  not  consist  either  entirely  or  in  part  of  mere  burdens,  the 
words  are  apt  to  be  unusual  in  grammatical  form,  archaic,  borrowed 

*  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  23  (1910) :  455-472. 

*  Published  with  consent  of  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

2  Reference  is  here  had  to  the  Kaibab  Paiutes  of  the  neighborhood  of  Kanab,  in 
southwestern  Utah,  and  Moccasin  Springs,  in  northwestern  Arizona.  They  hunt 
deer  on  the  well-timbered  Kaibab  Plateau  south  as  far  as  the  Colorado  River. 
They  now  number  about  eighty  or  ninety  individuals.  Linguistically  Kaibab 
Paiute  belongs  to  the  Ute-Chemehuevi  group  of  Plateau  Shoshonean,  differing 
only  dialectically  from  Ute,  than  which,  it  would  seem,  it  is  more  archaic.  The 
Paiute  material  made  use  of  in  this  paper  was  obtained  in  four  months'  work  for 
the  Universitv  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (February-June,  1910) 
with  Tony  Tiilohash,  a  young  man  of  the  Kaibab  Paiutes,  then  finishing  a  course 
of  study  at  Carlisle.  Despite  his  five  years'  absence  from  home,  Tony's  musical 
memory  was  quite  remarkable.  Besides  the  myth-songs  spoken  of  here,  over  two 
hundred  other  songs  of  various  kinds  (three  or  four  varieties  of  "cry"  or  mourn- 
ing songs,  bear-dance  songs,  round-dance  songs,  ghost-dance  songs,  medicine 
songs,  gambling  songs,  scalp  songs,  and  others  less  easy  to  classify)  were  obtained 
from  him. 
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from  a  neighboring  dialect,  difficult  to  translate,  or  otherwise  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Ordinarily  collectors  of  Indian  myths  have  refrained  from  tak- 
ing down  music  and  words  of  such  songs,'  though  there  is  small  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  they  occur  in  regions  widely  apart.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  style  in  native  mythology,  an  aspect  of  the  subject 
not  generally  given  the  attention  it  deserves,  it  would  be  highly  desir- 
able to  record  carefully  all  such  myth-songs.  A  few  such  songs  have 
been  recorded  by  the  writer  in  Uintah  Ute  and  Kaibab  Paiute  myth- 
texts.  As  it  is  intended  to  publish  them  in  their  proper  setting,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  anticipate  in  this  place.  They  do  not  differ  in  general 
character  from  songs  of  the  type  already  published. 

There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  second  type  of  myth-song  in 
America, — the  song  which  itself  narrates  a  myth.  The  most  elaborate 
examples  known  of  such  myth-songs  are  the  Homeric  poems,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  were  sung  by  rhapsodists  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
stringed  instrument.  Dr.  Kroeber  refers  to  dream  myths  of  the  Mohave, 
that  are  sung  by  the  person  who  has  dreamt  the  myth.  As  he  has  as  yet 
published  no  example  of  these  songs,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  say 
whether  the  myths  are  sung  entire  or  only  in  part,  and  whether  the 
words  are  set  by  the  dreamer  once  for  all  to  a  definitely  recurring  melody 
or  set  of  melodies,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  may  vary  in  actual  form 
so  long  as  they  fit  the  rhythm  of  the  song  and  tell  the  story.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  Mohave  myth-songs  referred  to  are  of  the  same  gen- 
eral type  as  the  Diegueno  songs  of  which  specimens  have  been  recently 
published  in  text  without  music  by  Mr.  Waterman.*  These  are  set  songs 
of  no  great  length,  that,  in  a  more  or  less  definitely  determined  series, 
relate,  or  perhaps  more  accurately  refer,  to  a  myth.  It  seems  that  also 
the  Navaho  and  Pueblo  Indians  have  such  series  of  songs  of  mythical 
reference.  In  any  case,  however,  such  songs  do  not  adequately  reflect 
the  mythology  of  the  tribe,  but  seem  rather  to  form  an  ancillary  body 
of  artistic  material  of  ritual  use,  based  on  the  mythology  proper.  As  far 
as  can  be  gathered,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  long  Mohave  myth- 
songs  that  Dr.  Kroeber  speaks  of  are  in  a  class  apart  from  these.  Per- 
haps they  resemble  the  Paiute  recitatives  to  be  spoken  of  presently. 

So  far  as  known,  the  Paiute  do  not  have  set  songs  referring  to  mythical 
incidents,  though  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  the  texts  of  at  least 

'  Published  examples  of  this  type  of  song  are  to  be  found  in  Boas,  Tsimshian 
Texts,  pp.  11,  63;  Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  24,  154;  Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  pp.  116, 
117,  118,  144,  146,  150,  151,  192,  235;  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  pp.  58,  68,  90,  94,  96, 
134,  142,  150;  Sapir,  Takelma  Texts,  pp.  14,  15,  46,  62,  102,  104,  106,  164. 

*  T.  T.  Waterman,  The  Religious  Practices  of  the  Diegueno  Indians,  Univ.  Calif. 
Publ.  Am.  Arch,  and  Ethn.,  8  (1910) :  271-358. 
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some  of  the  mourning  and  bear-dance  songs  did  originally  have  such 
reference.  On  the  other  hand,  what  may  be  called  "song  recitative"  is 
well  developed  in  the  mythology  of  this  tribe.  The  narrative  portions  of 
a  myth  are  always  recited  in  a  speaking  voice.  The  conversational  pas- 
sages, however,  are  either  spoken  or  sung,  according  to  the  mythical 
character  who  is  supposed  to  be  speaking.  Some  characters,  such  as 
Porcupine,  Chipmunk,  Skunk,  and  Badger,  are  represented  as  talking 
rather  than  singing;  at  any  rate,  the  writer's  informant  did  not  know  of 
any  style  of  singing  connected  with  them.  Other  characters,  and  among 
them  are  Wolf,  Mountain-Bluejay,  Gray-Hawk,  Sparrow-Hawk,  Eagle, 
Lizard,  Rattlesnake,  Red-Ant,  Badger-Chief,  and  a  mythical  personage 
known  as  Iron-Clothes  (literally,  Stone-Clothes),  regularly  sing  in  speak- 
ing. Coyote  regularly  speaks,  though,  as  often  in  other  mythologies, 
character  is  sometimes  given  his  words  by  a  style  of  delivery  meant  to 
convey  conceit,  scorn,  astonishment,  or  other  state  of  mind  appropriate 
to  him.  Once,  however,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Wolf,  he  breaks  out 
into  an  excitedly  melancholy  recitative.  A  Paiute  song  recitative  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  particular  myth,  but  always  to  a  particular  character, 
there  being  as  many  distinct  styles  of  recitative  as  there  are  singing 
characters.  Both  Wolf  and  Gray-Hawk  have  been  found  in  more  than 
one  myth,  yet  their  recitative  style  remains  the  same  in  any  myth  that 
they  are  actors  of.  On  the  other  hand,  in  one  myth,  that  of  Iron-Clothes, 
three  styles  of  recitative  are  found  exemplified,  belonging  to  Rattlesnake, 
Red-Ant,  and  Iron-Clothes  respectively.  It  is,  then,  theoretically  possi- 
ble, aside  from  rhythmic  difficulties,  to  sing  any  given  text  to  the  tune 
of  any  recitative;  and  when  so  sung,  the  character  in  whose  mouth  the 
words  are  put  is  determined,  as  no  two  characters  sing  exactly  alike. 

The  recitative  consists  of  a  melody  of  determined  rhythm,  there  being 
a  definite  number  of  beats  to  the  period,  that  recurs  indefinitely.  In  some 
cases  the  recurring  period  is  linked  to  the  preceding  period  without  a 
pause;  in  others  there  is  a  slight  pause  between  the  periods,  which  are 
thus  given  more  evident  unity  of  form.  Owing  to  the  varying  words 
that  go  with  the  recurrent  periods,  and  the  consequent  variations  in 
number  of  syllables  for  each  period,  there  must  necessarily  be  slight 
changes  in  details  of  melody  in  passing  from  one  period  to  another. 
Thus  a  quarter-note  may,  on  its  recurrence,  be  broken  up  into  two 
eighths;  two  eighths  may  be  resolved  into  a  triplet  of  eighths;  a  triplet 
of  eighths  may  be  combined  into  a  triplet  consisting  of  a  quarter  and 
an  eighth;  and  so  on  indefinitely,  the  fundamental  rhythm  and  melody, 
however,  always  remaining  the  same.  A  few  flaws  of  rhythm  have  been 
found  here  and  there;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  rhythmical  march  of  these 
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recitatives  is  good,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  for  very  considerable 
stretches  the  phonograph  records  have  been  found  to  go  well  with  the 
beats  of  the  metronome.  The  words  that  go  with  the  recitatives  are  not 
fixed,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  to  be  noted  below,  but  are  composed 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Obviously  the  singer,  in  other  words  the 
narrator  of  the  myth,  has  to  be  careful  to  choose  words  of  appropriate 
syllabic  structure,  though  he  is  helped  out  to  a  large  extent  by  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  can  lengthen  or  break  vowels  and  add  padders.  .  .  . 
The  existence  of  myth  recitative  in  Paiute  is  interesting  in  connection 
with  style  and  characterization  in  Indian  mythology  generally.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  assumed  that  the  only  element  of  interest  or  importance 
in  American  mythology  is  the  incident  or  complex  of  incidents,  and 
myth  comparison  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  comparison  of 
such  incidents.  It  seems,  further,  to  be  often  thought  that  character 
plays  little  or  no  part  except  in  so  far  as  the  identification  of  a  mytho- 
logical being  with  a  given  animal  necessitates  certain  peculiarities  of 
action.  Had  most  or  all  of  the  many  American  myths  now  already  pub- 
lished been  collected  as  fully  dictated  texts,  there  is  small  doubt  that  In- 
dian mythologies  would  be  more  clearly  seen  to  have  their  peculiarities 
of  style  and  character  as  well  as  incident.  A  myth  obtained  only  in 
English  may  sometimes  be  more  complete  as  a  narrative  than  the  same 
myth  obtained  in  text,  but  will  nearly  always  have  much  of  the  baldness 
and  lack  of  color  of  a  mere  abstract.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  very 
considerable  tendency  in  American  mythology  to  make  characters  inter- 
esting as  such.  One  of  the  most  common  stylistic  devices  employed  for 
the  purpose  is  to  set  off  the  speech  of  the  character  by  some  peculiarity. 
Thus  in  Takelma  we  find  that  Coyote  almost  regularly  begins  his  sen- 
tences or  words  with  a  meaningless  s-  or  c-,^  while  Grizzly-Bear  uses  in 
parallel  fashion  an  l,  a  sound  not  otherwise  made  use  of  in  Takelma.® 
Similarly,  in  Ute  mythology  a  meaningless  -dik-^a  is  sometimes  added 
to  words  spoken  by  Coyote.  When  collecting  material  from  the  Wishram 
Indians  of  Yakima  Reservation,  the  author  heard  of  myths  in  which 
Bluejay,  generally  a  humorous  character,  begins  words  with  a  meaning- 
less ts!-.  These  myths  were  said  to  be  characteristic  rather  of  the  down- 
river tribes,  such  as  the  Clackamas,  than  of  the  Wishram  and  Wasco 
themselves.  Were  pertinent  material  available  to  any  considerable  extent, 
it  would  probably  be  found  that  this  simple  quasi-humorous  stylistic 
device  could  be  illustrated  by  hundreds  of  examples  from  large  regions 

<*  Sapir,  Takelma  Texts,  p.  56,  note  2;  p.  66,  note  1 ;  p.  87,  notes  4  and  6. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  118,  note  2;  p.  120,  note  3. 
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in  America.^  Given  such  a  general  tendency  to  give  color  to  the  speech 
of  a  mythological  character,  we  have  a  contributing  factor  towards 
the  development  of  myth  recitative. 

It  seems  quite  possible  that  the  Paiute  have  borrowed  the  idea  of 
myth  recitative  rather  than  developed  it  themselves.  The  closely  related 
Utes  seem  to  possess  no  such  device.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mohave 
to  the  west  have  been  said,  as  we  have  seen,  to  possess  long  song-myths, 
though  ignorance  of  the  exact  character  of  these  makes  it  impossible 
at  present  to  decide  on  their  relation  to  the  Paiute  recitatives.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  it  turned  out,  indeed,  that  these  have  been  suggested 
by  something  similar  among  the  Mohave,  in  which  case  the  Muddy 
River  Paiutes  of  southern  Nevada  will  have  served  as  intermediaries. 
In  this  connection  we  must  not  fail  to  note  that  practically  all  of  the 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  Paiute  mourning-songs  obtained 
are  not  in  Paiute  text,  but  in  an  unintelligible  language  said  to  be  Mo- 
have,— at  any  rate,  some  un-Shoshonean  form  of  speech  spoken  to  the 
west  along  the  Colorado.  There  is  thus  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Mohave  or  other  Yuman  tribes  have  exerted  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  musical  stock  in  trade  of  the  Paiute. 

^  Since  this  was  written,  the  author  has  come  across  a  rather  interesting  exam- 
ple of  such  phonetic  play  in  the  mythology  of  the  Nootka  of  Alberni  Canal.  In 
the  speech  of  Deer,  every  s  or  c  becomes  I,  ts  or  tc  becomes  l,  and  ts!  or  tcf  becomes 

Ll. 


THE  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  WEST 
COAST  TRIBES* 

As  IS  WELL  KNOWN,  the  aborigines  of  America  had  developed  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  a  number  of  more  or  less  distinct  types  of  social 
and  political  organization,  ranging  from  the  loosely  organized  hunting 
or  root-gathering  band,  with  little  or  no  internal  complexity  and  with 
no  definite  formal  affiliations  with  other  groups,  to  the  complex  state 
found,  for  instance,  in  Mexico  or  Peru,  in  which  a  large  number  of  rela- 
tively small  tribal  units  were  united  into  a  larger  body  politic,  com- 
parable in  some  measure  to  the  states  that  we  are  familiar  with  in  our 
own  history.  It  is  obvious  that  to  a  large  extent  the  type  of  social  or- 
ganization developed  by  a  particular  group  of  people  must  be  due  to 
the  economic  status  attained  by  it.  A  roving  habit  of  life  will  not  en- 
courage the  formation  of  social  and  political  solidarity.  Conversely,  the 
conditions  for  social  development  are  more  favourable  in  a  community 
occupying  a  relatively  small  territory,  to  certain  parts  of  which  it  is 
bound  for  at  least  considerable  periods.  Typical  of  the  most  primitive 
type  of  social  organization  in  America  are  the  Eskimo.  Among  them  the 
unfavourable  climatic  conditions  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  main- 
taining life  cause  them  to  form  small  village  groups  which  change  their 
habitat  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  season,  and  every  individual 
in  which  is  obliged  to  procure  means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  his 
nearest  kin.  A  sea-manmial  hunting  people  like  the  Eskimo,  that  cannot 
find  a  continuous  livelihood  in  a  single  spot,  cannot  be  expected  to 
evolve  a  complex  social  life,  and  we  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find 
the  individual  as  such  more  strongly  emphasized  among  them  than 
among  most  other  people.  Somewhat  analogous,  though  vastly  different 
in  actual  detail,  is  the  condition  of  the  roving  bands  of  the  Great  Basin 
area  of  Utah,  Nevada,  and  adjoining  states.  Here  it  is  the  semi-arid 
character  of  the  soil  that  makes  it  impossible  for  a  primitive  community 
to  develop  a  settled  mode  of  life.  The  necessity  of  frequently  changing 
camp  in  order  to  follow  the  game  or  visit  the  favourite  root-gathering 
spots  according  to  season,  again  militates  against  the  formation  of  large 
and  complexly  organized  social  units. 

The  economic  basis  of  a  people  is  of  course  not  in  every  case  simply 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  country  inhabited,  for,  with  the 
increase  of  culture,  means  are  evolved  whereby  the  difficulties  of  an  un- 
favourable environment  are  largely  conquered.  We  need  only  point  out 
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that  the  limitations  enforced  by  the  semi-arid  country  referred  to  on  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  region  are  vastly  different  from  those  enforced 
on  the  Shoshonean  tribes  who  preceded  them.  There  are,  indeed,  nu- 
merous analogous  cases  among  the  Indians  themselves.  Thus,  the  Pueblo 
tribes  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  while  occupying  the  same  general 
region  as  their  neighbours  the  Navaho,  differ  vastly  in  social  organiza- 
tion from  these.  While  the  Navaho  are  a  nomadic  sheep-raising  people 
forced  by  their  manner  of  life  to  cover  a  vast  territory  and  to  split  up 
into  a  large  number  of  small  groups,  which  form  into  larger  bodies  only 
at  the  ritual  performances  that  bring  the  people  together  from  time  to 
time,  the  Pueblos  are  enabled  by  their  intensive  system  of  agriculture 
to  form  into  perfectly  coherent  well-knit  communities  that  are  housed 
in  permanent  villages  comparable  in  many  ways  to  our  own  towns. 
Here  the  conditions  are  evidently  favourable  for  the  development  of 
authority  vested  in  certain  individuals  and  of  a  number  of  complex 
social  inter-relations.  Similarly,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  more 
intensive  pursuit  of  agriculture  by  the  Iroquoian  tribes  than  by  their 
Algonkian  neighbours,  among  whom  hunting  occupied  a  relatively  more 
important  place  economically,  was  fundamentally  responsible  for  the 
greater  social  and  political  elaboration  characteristic  of  the  former. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  urge  that  a  type  of  social  organization  is 
directly  dependent  on  economic  factors  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  many  historic  causes 
may  bring  about  social  developments  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
economic  status  of  the  community.  For  one  thing,  no  group  of  people  is 
ever  entirely  isolated  and  free  to  develop  entirely  from  within  and  as 
influenced  by  purely  environmental  causes.  The  influence  exerted  by 
neighbouring  peoples  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  and  frequently 
enough  in  America  we  find  that  much  in  the  social  constitution  of  certain 
tribes  remains  unintelligible  until  we  take  into  consideration  the  stimu- 
lus of  contact  with  neighbouring  tribes.  Thus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
so-called  Wabanaki  Confederacy  of  certain  Eastern  Algonkian  tribes 
was  brought  into  being  largely  by  the  suggestive  influence  of  the  power- 
ful Iroquois  Confederacy  that  harassed  these  tribes.  Similarly,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  relatively  greater  degree  of  social  complexity  obtain- 
ing among  certain  Athabaskan  hunting  tribes  of  British  Columbia,  such 
as  the  Carrier  and  Chilcotin,  v/hen  contrasted  with  their  more  simply 
organized  kinsmen  to  the  north  and  east,  was  more  or  less  directly  due 
to  imitation  of  social  features  found  among  the  Coast  tribes  that  neigh- 
boured them  to  the  west. 

This  note  of  warning  is  here  sounded  because  it  is  too  often  assumed 
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by  facile  system-makers  that  the  social  organization  of  a  people  can  be 
more  or  less  directly  inferred  from  its  economic  conditions.  With  all 
reservations,  however,  I  believe  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  peculiar  envi- 
ronment of  the  West  Coast  tribes  of  British  Columbia  had  much  to  do 
with  the  development  of  their  rather  complex  social  life.  Not  so  much 
that  these  conditions  explain  in  every  case  the  actual  forms  of  organi- 
zation that  we  find  to  prevail  among  these  tribes,  as  that  they  seem  to 
furnish  a  general  stimulus  for  the  growth  of  relatively  settled  commu- 
nities with  intricate  social  ramifications.  In  the  first  place,  the  Indians 
of  the  West  Coast  had  abundant  means  for  subsistence  at  their  disposal. 
The  streams  teemed  with  various  kinds  of  salmon  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  sea  offered  a  great  variety  of  edible  sea-manmials  and  inverte- 
brates. It  was  thus  possible  for  a  rather  large  group  of  people  to  make 
a  comfortable  living  in  a  quite  restricted  bit  of  coast  territory.  Access 
to  the  sea  at  a  few  points  and  the  control  of  a  few  streams  up  which  the 
community  could  follow  the  salmon  at  their  spawning  periods  were  all 
that  was  needed  to  insure  ample  means  of  subsistence  for  all.  Further- 
more, the  unusually  great  rainfall  of  the  coast  country  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Indians  to  house  themselves  in  substantial  shelters,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  them  the  ready  means  wherewith  to  fill  this  want. 
I  refer  to  the  heavily  wooded  character  of  the  coast.  The  inexhaustible 
supply  of  readily  worked  wood,  particularly  the  red  cedar,  gave  the 
Indians  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  building  of  large  houses.  In  a 
word,  the  West  Coast  Indians  were  fishermen  and  sea-mammal  hunters 
who,  unlike  the  Eskimo,  were  able  to  thrive  within  relatively  restricted 
territories,  and  who  dwelt  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  permanent 
villages  consisting  of  a  long  row  of  large  wooden  houses  strung  along  the 
beach.  Most  of  these  houses  were  large  enough  to  provide  not  merely 
for  a  family  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  but  for  a  large  house 
group  forming  a  family  in  a  larger  sense  and  dominated  by  one  man  who, 
on  grounds  of  descent,  took  precedence  of  all  others  in  the  house  group. 
The  village  community  with  its  definite  number  of  house  groups  may, 
then,  be  expected  to  be  the  most  fundamental  social  unit  in  this  area 
and,  indeed,  in  spite  of  all  complications  that  have  been  brought  about 
among  some  of  the  tribes,  the  legends  of  the  Indians  themselves  and  the 
study  of  the  facts  involved  seem,  in  practically  every  case,  to  argue 
back  to  the  village  community  as  the  primary  social  unit. 

The  social  groupings  that  prevail  among  the  West  Coast  Indians  may 
be  classified  under  four  heads:  groupings  according  to  rank,  groupings 
based  on  kinship,  local  groupings,  and  ceremonial  or  ritualistic  groupings. 
The  last  of  these  may  hardly  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  scope 
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of  social  organization;  but  among  certain  of  the  West  Coast  tribes,  more 
particularly  the  Kwakiutl,  they  have  become  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  social  structure  that  it  is  difficult  to  exclude  entirely  a  reference 
to  ceremonial  groups.  These  four  types  of  social  units  naturally  inter- 
cross in  a  great  many  different  ways,  so  much  so  that  it  becomes  no  easy 
matter  to  present  a  thoroughly  intelligible  picture  of  the  social  structure 
of  a  typical  West  Coast  tribe. 

Before  examining  each  of  these  types  of  organization  somewhat  more 
closely,  it  will  be  well  to  acquaint  ourselves  briefly  with  the  distribution 
of  the  tribes  we  are  considering.  The  northernmost  of  the  tribes  gener- 
ally included  under  the  term  of  West  Coast  Indians,  are  the  Tlingit, 
who  occupy  the  long  strip  of  coast  forming  the  panhandle  of  southern 
Alaska.  They  are  subdivided  into  a  large  number  of  distinct  tribes, 
among  the  better  known  of  which  are  the  Yakutat,  Chilcat,  and  Sitka 
Indians.  These  speak  a  number  of  mutually  intelligible  dialects  forming 
a  linguistic  unit  that  is  only  very  remotely- .related  to  certain  other 
American  languages.  The  Haida  Indians  occupy  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  and  part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  archipelago  north  of  these. 
These  Indians  formerly  inhabited  a  large  number  of  villages  distributed 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Islands;  but  are  now  almost  entirely  reduced  to 
the  two  villages  of  Skidgate  and  Massett  in  the  Queen  Charlottes,  and  a 
number  of  villages  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  archipelago,  occupied  by  the 
Kaigani.  South  of  the  Tlingit,  on  the  mainland,  are  the  Tsimshian,  who 
inhabit  the  region  of  Nass  and  Skeena  rivers.  They  are  divided  into  three 
closely  connected  dialectic  groups  which  form  one  of  the  isolated  lin- 
guistic stocks  of  America,  at  least  so  far  as  is  at  present  knowTi.  The 
Haida  and  Tlingit  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  shown  to  be  dis- 
tantly related.  South  of  the  Tsimshian  are  the  Bella  Coola,  in  many 
respects  a  peculiar  tribe,  that  fonn  an  isolated  offshoot  of  the  great 
Salish  family  which  has  representatives  as  far  south  as  Columbia  river. 
The  northwestern,  northern,  and  northeastern  shores  of  Vancouver 
Island  and  the  mainland  opposite  are  occupied  by  a  large  number  of 
tribes  that  are  closely  connected  linguistically  and  may  be  embraced 
under  the  general  term  of  Kwakiutl,  which  term,  however,  applies 
strictly  speaking  only  to  the  Indians  of  FOrt  Rupert  in  northern  Van- 
couver Island.  The  more  northern  of  the  Kwakiutl  tribes,  such  as  the 
Bella  Bella  and  Kitamat,  offer  a  contrast  in  social  organization  to  their 
southern  neighbours,  being  more  closely  allied  in  several  important 
respects  to  the  linguistically  unrelated  Tsimshian.  The  western  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island  is  inhabited  by  a  number  of  tribes  grouped  together 
under  the  term  Nootka.  The  Nootka  language  is  genetically  related  to 
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K\vakiiitl,  though  only  fairly  distantly  so.  Finally,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  Vancouver  Island  and  on  the  mainland  opposite,  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  linguistically  quite  divergent  but  related  tribes 
making  up  the  bulk  of  the  Coast  Salish,  as  far  as  they  are  represented  in 
Canada.  From  our  present  point  of  view  the  Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsimshian, 
Bella  Coola,  and  northern  Kwakiutl,  are  to  be  grouped  together  in  con- 
trast to  the  southern  Kwakiutl,  Nootka,  and  Coast  Salish.  The  former 
of  these  may  be  considered  as  the  more  typical  in  regard  to  social  organi- 
zation. It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  broad  line  of  division  runs 
through  a  linguistic  group,  an  example  of  the  failure  of  linguistic  and 
cultural  classifications  to  coincide  such  as  we  have  numerous  parallels  of 
in  America,  and  indeed  all  over  the  world. 

All  these  tribes  are  characterized  by  a  clear  development  of  the  idea  of 
rank;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  nowhere  north  of  Mexico  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  those  of  high  and  those  of  low  birth  so  sharply  drawn 
as  in  the  West  Coast  tribes.  Three  classes  of  society  may  be  recognized 
— the  nobility,  the  commoners,  and  the  slaves.  It  is  not  practicable  to 
distinguish  between  chiefs  and  nobles,  as  has  been  done  for  instance  by 
Hill-Tout  for  the  Coast  Salish,  as  the  lesser  chiefs  or  nobles  grade  right 
in  continuously  with  the  head  chiefs.  Intermarriages  between  nobles 
and  commoners  or  slaves,  and  between  commoners  and  slaves,  were  in 
theory  quite  impossible,  and  in  earlier  days  could  at  best  have  been  but 
rare.  We  learn  here  and  there  from  their  legends  that  individuals  of  low 
rank  were  sometimes  raised  to  a  higher  rank  by  marriage  into  a  chief's 
family;  but  the  very  point  made  in  such  case  serves  to  emphasize  the 
essential  differences  of  rank.  High  rank  is  determined  primarily  by  de- 
scent— whether  in  the  male  or  female  line  depends  on  the  tribe.  A  very 
important  factor,  furthermore,  in  determining  rank  is  wealth,  as  illus- 
trated more  particularly  by  the  distribution  of  great  quantities  of  prop- 
erty at  ceremonial  feasts  generally  known  as  potlatches.  It  is  not  enough 
for  one  of  high  birth  to  rest  in  his  hereditary  glorJ^  If  he  wishes  to  pre- 
serve the  respect  of  his  fellow  tribesmen,  he  must  at  frequent  intervals 
reassert  his  rank  by  displays  of  wealth,  otherwise  he  incurs  the  risk  of 
gradually  losing  the  place  that  properly  belongs  to  him  on  the  score  of 
inheritance.  We  read,  indeed,  of  cases  in  which  men  of  lower  rank  have 
by  dint  of  reckless  potlatching  gained  the  ascendency  over  their  betters, 
gradually  displacing  them  in  one  or  more  of  the  privileges  belonging  to 
their  rank.  Among  the  West  Coast  Indians,  as  in  Europe,  there  is,  then, 
opportunity  for  the  unsettling  activities  of  the  parvenu. 

A  necessary  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  village  community  into 
a  number  of  large  house-groups  is  that,  associated  with  each  chief,  there 
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is,  besides  the  immediate  members  of  his  own  family,  a  group  of  com- 
moners and  slaves,  who  form  his  retainers.  The  slaves  are  immediately 
subject  to  his  authority  and  may  be  disposed  of  in  any  manner  that  he 
sees  fit.  The  commoners  also,  however,  while  possessing  a  much  greater 
measure  of  independence,  cannot  be  considered  as  unattached.  Every- 
thing clustered  about  a  number  of  house-groups  headed  by  titled 
individuals,  and  in  West  Coast  society,  as  in  that  of  mediaeval  feudal- 
ism, there  was  no  place  for  the  social  free-lance.  If  the  number  of  com- 
moners and  slaves  connected  with  a  chief's  family  grew  too  large  for 
adequate  housing  under  a  single  roof,  one  or  more  supplementary  houses 
could  be  added  on  to  the  first;  but  they  always  remained  under  its  sphere 
of  influence.  In  this  way  we  can  understand  how  even  a  group  of  houses 
forming  an  outlying  village  might  be  inhabited  entirely  by  people  of  low 
birth,  who  were  directly  subject  to  one  or  more  chiefs  occupying  houses 
in  the  mother  village.  From  this  point  of  view  the  whole  tribe  divides 
into  as  many  social  groups  as  there  are  independent  chiefs. 

The  rank  of  chief  or  noble  is  connected  in  most  cases  with  a  certain 
degree  of  personal  power,  but  real  communal  authority  is  naturally 
vested  in  only  the  highest  chief  or  chiefs  of  the  village,  and  then  not 
always  as  absolutely  as  we  might  be  inclined  to  imagine.  Even  the  highest 
chief  is  primarily  always  associated  with  a  particular  family  and  house, 
and  if  he  exercises  general  authority,  it  is  not  so  much  because  of  his 
individual  rank  as  such,  as  because  the  house  group  that  he  repx-esents 
is,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  highest  in  rank  in  the  community.  In 
legendary  terms  this  might  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  other  groups 
branched  off  from  or  attached  themselves  to  that  of  the  head  chief. 

Fully  as  characteristic  of  high  rank  as  the  exercise  of  authority  is  the 
use  of  a  large  variety  of  privileges.  The  subject  of  privileges  among  the 
West  Coast  Indians  is  an  exceedingly  complex  one  and  cannot  be  ade- 
quately disposed  of  here.  Privileges  include  not  only  practical  rights  of 
economic  value,  such  as  the  exclusive  or  main  right  to  a  particular  fishing 
ground  or  the  right  to  receive  a  certain  part  of  a  whale  which  has  drifted 
on  to  the  tribal  shore;  but  also,  and  indeed  more  characteristically, 
many  purely  ceremonial  or  other  non-material  rights.  It  is  these  which 
form  the  most  important  outward  expression  of  high  rank,  and  their 
unlawful  use  by  those  not  entitled  to  them  was  certain  in  every  case  to 
bring  about  violent  friction  and  not  infrequently  actual  bloodshed.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  privileges  is  the  right  to  use  certain  carv- 
ings or  paintings,  nearly  always  connected  with  the  legendary  history 
of  the  family  which  the  chief  represents.  We  shall  have  somewhat  more 
to  say  of  these  crests  later;  here  I  wish  to  point  out  that  from  our  present 
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point  of  view  the  crests  are  but  one  of  the  many  privileges  that  are  as- 
sociated with  high  rank.  A  further  indication  of  such  rank  is  the  right 
to  use  certain  names.  The  right  to  the  use  of  any  name  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, determined  by  descent,  and  the  names  which  have  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  higher  in  rank  than  others  naturally  descend  only  to 
those  that  are  of  high  birth.  These  names  comprise  not  only  such  as  are 
applied  to  individuals  and  of  which  a  large  number,  some  of  higher, 
others  of  lower  rank,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  nobleman;  but  also  names 
that  he  has  the  exclusive  right  to  apply  to  his  slaves,  to  his  house,  very 
often  to  particular  features  of  his  house,  such  as  carved  posts  and  beams, 
and  in  some  cases  even  names  applied  to  movable  objects  such  as  canoes 
or  particularly  prized  harpoon-heads  or  other  implements.  Further  in- 
dicative of  rank  is  the  right  to  perform  particular  dances  both  in  secular 
feasts  or  potlatches  and,  though  perhaps  to  a  somewhat  less  extent,  also 
at  ritualistic  performances. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  outward  manifestation  of  rank  is  in  the  place 
given  a  chief  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  in  some  order  the  vari- 
ous participants  in  a  public  function.  Thus,  in  a  public  feast  or  potlatch, 
those  of  high  rank  are  seated  in  certain  parts  of  the  house  that  are  pre- 
served exclusively  for  the  nobility.  These  are  the  rear  of  the  house  and 
the  halves  of  the  sides  which  are  nearest  the  rear.  These  seats  are  graded 
as  to  rank,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  surmise  that  the  obvious 
grading  made  visible  to  the  eye  by  a  definite  manner  of  seating  at 
feasts  was  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  extension  of  the  idea  of 
grading  of  ranks  and  privileges  generally.  The  exact  seat  of  honor  dif- 
fered somewhat  with  the  different  tribes.  In  some  it  was  the  centre  of 
the  rear;  in  others  that  seat  on  the  right  side  of  the  house,  as  one  faces 
the  door,  which  was  nearest  the  corner.  Other  arrangements  into  series 
which  could  give  a  concrete  idea  of  the  ranking  enjoyed  by  an  individual 
are  the  order  in  which  gifts  are  distributed  to  the  chiefs  at  a  potlatch; 
furthermore,  the  order  in  which  they  are  called  out  when  invited  by  a 
representative  of  another  tribe  to  attend  a  feast  which  is  to  be  given 
some  time  in  the  near  future  by  the  latter.  The  ranking  orders  thus  ar- 
rived at  by  seating,  distribution  of  gifts,  invitations  to  feasts,  and  in 
various  other  ways  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  here,  might  be 
expected  to  coincide.  To  a  certain  extent  they  do  tend  to  approximate, 
and  the  highest  in  rank  in  a  community  will  nearly  always  be  found  to 
head  any  such  list  that  might  be  constructed.  In  practice,  however,  one 
finds  that  the  various  orders  do  not  necessarily  strictly  correspond,  in 
other  words,  that  a  person  might  individually  be  of  lesser  rank  than 
another  from  the  point  of  view  of  seating,  but  would  have  a  prior  claim 
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to  be  invited,  say.  This  curious  state  of  affairs  shows  clearly  enough 
that  at  last  analysis  rank  is  not  a  permanent  status  which  is  expressed 
in  a  number  of  absolutely  fixed  ways,  but  is  rather  the  resultant  standing 
attained  by  the  inheritance  of  a  considerable  number  of  theoretically 
independent  privileges  which  do,  indeed,  tend  in  most  cases  to  be 
associated  in  certain  ways,  but  may  nevertheless  be  independently 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 

Nowhere  in  America  is  the  idea  of  the  grading  of  individuals  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  among  the  West  Coast  Indians.  It  applies,  however, 
only  to  the  nobility,  the  conmioners  and  the  slaves  not  being  differen- 
tiated among  themselves  with  regard  to  rank.  It  has  already  been  indi- 
cated how  the  ceremonial  seating,  for  instance,  of  the  nobility  is  expres- 
sive of  their  higher  or  lower  status  relatively  to  each  other.  In  those 
tribes,  like  the  Haida  and  Tlingit,  that  are  subdivided  into  phratries 
and  clans,  a  matter  that  we  shall  take  up  presently,  this  grading  of 
chiefs  represents  something  of  a  political  or  administrative  basis,  inas- 
much as  subsidiary  to  the  town  chief  we  have  a  number  of  clan  heads. 
Subordinate  to  these,  in  turn,  are  the  heads  of  the  various  house  groups. 
Here  again,  however,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  town  chief  is 
always  at  the  same  time  the  chief  of  the  particular  clan  that  is  dominant 
in  that  village  and  that  the  clan  chief  is  at  the  same  time  the  head  of  the 
particular  house  group  that  forms  the  nucleus  of,  or  is  the  highest  in 
rank  in,  the  clan.  In  other  words,  ranking  is  not  so  much  of  a  political 
or  administrative  character  as  it  is  determined  by  the  handing  down  of 
status  and  privilege  from  holder  to  heir.  It  follows  that  the  political 
organization,  such  as  it  is,  impresses  one  as  superimposed  on  the  house 
group  or  family  organization  by  inner  growth  of  the  latter.  So  strong  a 
hold  has  the  idea  of  ranking  taken  upon  the  Indians  that  we  find  it  op- 
erative even  in  cases  where  it  would  naturally  not  be  expected  to  find 
application.  Thus,  it  is  often  customary  for  a  number  of  invited  tribes 
as  such,  as  represented  of  course  by  certain  chiefs,  to  be  assigned  definite 
ceremonial  seats  and  thereby  by  implication  to  be  ranked  relatively  to 
each  other — at  times  a  somewhat  risky  proceeding.  Furthermore,  in 
some  tribes  it  is  even  customary  for  medicine  men  to  be  organized  on  the 
basis  of  rank,  such  ranking  not  necessarily  depending  entirely  on  the 
individual  supernatural  powers  displayed  by  the  medicine  men  as  on  the 
fact  that  they  are  entitled  by  inheritance  of  medical  lore  to  such  and 
such  honours. 

As  already  indicated,  the  subject  of  privileges  is  a  vast  one,  and  a 
complete  enumeration  of  all  the  economic,  ceremonial,  and  other  privi- 
leges of  one  high  in  rank  would  take  a  long  time.  To  a  certain  extent  a 
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man  has  the  right  to  split  his  inheritance,  in  other  words,  to  hand  down 
to  one  of  his  sons  or  nephews,  as  the  case  might  be,  certain  privileges, 
to  another  certain  others.  Very  often  such  a  division  is  reducible  to  the 
association  of  privileges  with  definite  localities,  a  point  which  is  of 
primary  importance  in  connection  with  the  village  community  as  the 
fundamental  unit  in  West  Coast  organization.  Thus,  if  one  by  the  acci- 
dents of  descent  has  inherited  according  to  one  line  of  descent  a  number 
of  privileges  associated  with  village  A,  in  which  he  is  no  longer  resident, 
and  a  number  of  other  privileges  according  to  another  line  of  descent 
originally  associated  with  village  B,  in  which  he  is  resident,  it  would  be 
a  quite  typical  proceeding  for  him  to  bring  up  one  of  his  heirs,  say  the 
one  naturally  highest  in  rank,  to  assume  control  of  one  set  of  privileges, 
a  younger  heir  of  the  other.  If  the  privileges  originally  connected  with 
village  B,  let  us  say,  tend  to  give  one  a  higher  place  in  the  tribe  than 
those  connected  with  village  A,  the  chances  are  that  the  first  heir  will 
be  induced  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  in  that  village,  while  the 
transmitter  may  take  the  younger  heir  down  to  the  more  distant  village 
and  take  up  residence  for  a  period  in  order  to  introduce  his  heir,  as  it 
were,  to  the  privileges  designed  for  him.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  more 
or  less  definite  tendency  to  connect  honours  with  definite  villages  and, 
indeed,  no  matter  how  much  rights  of  various  sorts  may  become  scattered 
by  the  division  of  inheritances,  by  the  changes  of  residence  due  to  inter- 
marriage, and  by  other  factors  which  tend  to  complicate  their  proper 
assignment,  a  West  Coast  Indian  never  forgets,  at  least  in  theory,  where 
a  particular  privilege  originated  or  with  what  tribe  or  clan  a  particular 
right,  be  it  name,  dance,  carving,  song,  or  what  not,  was  in  the  first 
instance  associated.  In  short,  privileges  are  bound  to  the  soil. 

This  brings  us  to  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
ideas  in  the  social  structure  of  these  Indians,  that  is,  the  idea  of  a  definite 
patrimony  of  standing  and  associated  rights  which,  if  possible,  should 
be  kept  intact  or  nearly  so.  Despite  the  emphasis  placed  on  rank,  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  the  individual  as  such  is  of  very  much  less  importance 
than  the  tradition  that  for  the  time  being  he  happens  to  represent.  The 
very  fact  that  a  man  often  bears  the  name  of  a  remote  ancestor,  real  or 
legendary,  implies  that  the  honours  that  he  makes  use  of  belong  not  so 
much  to  him  individually  as  to  his  glorious  ancestry,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  shame  of  falling  behind,  in  splendour  and  liberality,  the 
standard  set  by  a  predecessor,  does  much  to  spur  him  on  to  ever  greater 
efforts  to  increase  his  prestige  and  gain  for  himself  new  privileges.  There 
is  one  interesting  fact  which  clearly  shows  the  importance  of  the  family 
patrimony  or  of  the  standing  of  a  particular  line  of  descent  as  such,  as 
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distinct  from  the  individual  who  happens  to  be  its  most  honoured  repre- 
sentative. This  is  the  merging  of  various  persons  belonging  to  three  or 
four  generations  into  a  single  unit  that  need  not  be  further  differentiated. 
Among  the  Nootka  Indians,  for  instance,  an  old  man,  his  oldest  son  say, 
the  oldest  son  of  the  son,  and,  finally,  the  infant  child  of  the  latter,  say 
a  daughter,  form,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  single  sociological  per- 
sonality. Titularly  the  highest  rank  is  accorded,  among  the  Nootka,  to 
the  little  child,  for  it  is  always  the  last  generation  that  in  theory  bears 
the  highest  honours.  In  practice,  of  course,  the  oldest  members  of  the 
group  get  the  real  credit  and  do  the  business,  as  it  were,  of  the  inherited 
patrimony;  but  it  would  be  difficult  in  such  a  case  to  say  where  the  great- 
grandfather's privileges  and  standing  are  marked  off  against  those  of 
his  son,  or  grandson,  or  great-granddaughter.  In  some  cases  even  a 
younger  son,  who  would  ordinarily  be  considered  as  definitely  lower  in 
rank  than  his  elder  brother,  might  represent  the  standing  of  his  father 
by  the  exercise  of  a  privilege,  say  the  singing  of  a  particular  song  in  a 
feast,  that  belongs  to  the  patrimony  of  the  family.  "For  men  may  come 
and  men  may  go,"  says  the  line  of  descent  with  its  distinctive  privileges, 
"but  I  go  on  forever."  This  is  the  Indian  theory  as  implied  in  their 
general  attitude,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  tremendous  changes 
have  in  many  instances  gradually  evolved  by  the  dying  out  of  particular 
lines  of  descent  and  the  taking  over  of  their  privileges  by  other  groups 
only  remotely  perhaps  connected  with  them  by  kin,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  new  privilege  gained  say  as  a  dowry,  and  by  numerous  other 
factors.  The  best  way  to  gain  a  concrete  idea  of  such  a  structure  of 
society  is  to  think  of  the  titled  portion  of  the  tribe  as  holding  up  a 
definite  number,  say  15  or  more,  honoured  names,  or  occupying  that 
number  of  seats,  that  have  descended  from  the  remote  past.  The  classi- 
fication of  the  tribe  according  to  kin  intercrosses  with  that  based  on 
rank,  as  by  it  individuals  are  brought  together  who,  from  the  latter  point 
of  view,  would  have  to  be  kept  apart.  It  is  clear  that  not  all  the  members 
of  a  large  family  group  can  inherit  the  standing  and  all  the  privileges 
that  belong  to  it.  There  must  be  a  large  number,  particularly  the  younger 
sons  and  daughters  and  those  descended  from  them,  who  are  less  fa- 
voured than  their  elders  and  who  will  inherit  only  some,  probably  the 
lesser,  privileges.  In  the  course  of  time,  as  their  relationship  to  the  heads 
of  the  family  or  clan  becomes  more  and  more  remote,  they  must  be  ex- 
pected to  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  general  social  scale,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  commoners  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  unprivileged  kinsmen  of  the  nobles.  This  is  no  doubt  the  attitude 
of  at  least  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  such  as  the  Nootka,  among  whom 
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such  a  notion  of  the  relation  between  the  classes  of  society  as  we  find 
among  the  castes  of  India,  say,  is  certainly  not  found.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  with  the  growth  of  power  attained  by  the  chiefs  and 
with  the  increasing  remoteness  of  the  ties  of  kinship  binding  them  with 
most  of  the  commoners,  the  chasm  between  the  two  would  gradually 
widen.  The  slaves  must  be  left  out  of  account  in  this  connection.  They 
do  not  enter  into  the  genealogical  framework  of  the  tribe,  but  seem  to  a 
large  extent  to  have  been  recruited  from  captives  of  war. 

Indian  legend,  at  least  among  the  Nootka  and  Kwakiutl,  generally 
conceives  of  the  village  community  as  having  grown  up  out  of  the  small 
family  immediately  connected  in  the  remote  past  with  a  legendary  an- 
cestor. All  the  members  of  the  village  community  are  therefore  looked 
upon  as  direct  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor  and  must  therefore,  at 
least  in  theory,  bear  definite  degrees  of  relationship  to  one  another. 
Whether  or  not  the  members  of  a  village  are  actually  so  connected  is 
immaterial,  the  essential  point  being  that  even  in  those  tribes  where 
there  is  no  clan  organization  properly  so-called,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
distinct  feeling  of  kinship  among  all  or  most  of  the  members  of  each  of 
its  village  communities.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  individuals 
are  taught  to  address  each  other  by  certain  terms  of  relationship,  even 
where  the  appropriateness  of  such  terms  is  not  obvious  to  them.  Thus, 
a  man  well  advanced  in  years  might  call  a  little  child  his  older  brother, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  respectively  descended  from  ancestors  who 
stood  to  each  other  in  that  relation.  Naturally  intermarriages  would 
bring  about  intercrossings  of  all  sorts,  and  in  course  of  time  the  more 
remote  degrees  of  relationship  would  be  forgotten  and  new  ones,  brought 
nearer  home  by  more  recent  marriages,  take  their  place. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  village  community  is  strictly  homogeneous  in 
structure,  that  is,  contains  no  members  that  cannot  count  their  descent 
in  either  the  male  or  female  line  from  the  common  ancestor.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  state  of  affairs  cannot  last  indefinitely.  The  accidents  of  war 
will  doubtless  bring  it  about  that  sooner  or  later  some  neighbouring 
village  community,  that  has  suffered  considerably  at  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  and  that  finds  itself  subject  to  extermination  at  their  hands,  will 
seek  protection  from  the  first  village  community  and,  in  order  to  gain 
this  end,  will  receive  permission  to  take  up  residence  with  it.  It  is  imme- 
diately apparent  that  the  new  enlarged  village  community,  provided  it 
is  permanent,  will  have  increased  in  complexity  of  structure.  Their  ad- 
herence to  their  respective  traditions  will  be  such  that  neither  of  the 
former  village  communities  will  give  up  its  peculiar  set  of  privileges,  so 
that  a  twofold  division  of  the  community,  as  accentuated  by  these  privi- 
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leges,  will  persist.  If  we  imagine  this  process  to  have  occurred  several 
times,  we  will  gradually  arrive  at  a  community  which  is  subdivided  into 
several  smaller  units  which  we  may  call  septs  or  bands,  or  perhaps  even 
clans,  each  of  which  has  its  distinct  stock  of  legendary  traditions  and 
privileges  exercised  by  its  titled  representatives  and  whose  former 
connection  with  a  definite  locality  is  still  remembered.  The  growth  of 
the  village  community  does  not  need,  of  course,  to  have  taken  place 
only  in  this  fashion.  Many  other  factors  may  be  at  work.  The  group 
added  to  the  original  community  may  be  the  survivors  of  a  conquered 
village  who  are  given  a  subordinate  place.  Furthermore,  a  member  of  an- 
other tribe  or  conmiunity  that  has  married  into  the  community  may,  if 
he  (or  she)  has  sufficient  prestige,  be  able  to  assert  the  higher  rank  that 
he  (she)  brings  with  him  (her)  and  found  a  new  line  of  descent  which 
will  take  its  place  side  by  side  with  those  already  represented.  We  see, 
then,  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  typical  division  of  a  tribe  into 
clans,  such  as  we  find  among  the  Haida,  may  be  expected  to  originate. 
Such  a  clan,  from  the  point  of  view  of  West  Coast  conditions,  may  be 
defined  as  a  group  of  kinsmen,  real  or  supposed,  who  form  one  of  the 
subdivisions  of  a  village  community  and  who  inherit  a  common  stock 
of  traditions  associated  with  a  definite  locality,  the  original  home  of  the 
group. 

Clans  in  this  sense  we  have  among  the  southern  tribes  that  we  have 
enumerated;  but  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the  more  northern  tribes,  such 
as  the  Tlingit,  Haida,  and  Tsimshian,  that  the  clan  becomes  a  clearly 
defined  and  perfectly  solidified  unit.  This  is  brought  about  primarily  by 
the  restriction  of  inheritance.  Among  the  Nootka  Indians,  for  instance, 
it  is  possible  to  inherit  privileges  in  both  the  male  and  female  lines,  pref- 
erence, where  possible,  being  given  to  the  former.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  often  hard  to  see  exactly  to  which  sept  or  clan  a  person  properly  be- 
longs, and  the  decision  is  generally  based  on  the  character  of  the  privi- 
leges that  are  transmitted  to  him,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  a  privilege  is 
always  connected  with  a  definite  locality,  sept,  or  original  village  com- 
munity. In  other  words,  a  person  steps  into  certain  rights  to  which  he 
has  a  claim  by  descent,  and  in  the  exercise  of  these  becomes  identified 
with  the  particular  sept  or  clan  with  which  they  are  associated.  As  the 
septs  have  their  definite  seating  at  feasts,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  identi- 
fication of  an  individual  with  one  sept  rather  than  with  another  can  be 
made  visible.  This  will  indicate  also  that  there  are  certain  natural  limi- 
tations to  the  inheritance  of  all  privileges  that  one  has  a  theoretical  claim 
to.  This  sort  of  clan  division,  however,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  too  ill- 
defined  and  vacillating,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  typical  of  what  we 
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ordinarily  understand  by  clan  organization.  K,  however,  we  once  limit 
the  inheritance  of  status  and  privileges  to  either  the  male  or  female  line, 
to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  other,  we  obtain  a  series  of  septs  or 
clans  that  are  once  and  for  all  rigidly  set  off  against  each  other.  Among 
the  more  northern  tribes,  then,  who  inherit  through  the  female  line  alone, 
there  can  never  be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  what  clan  a  person  is  to  be 
identified  with. 

Furthermore,  among  the  more  southern  tribes  intermarriage  is  pro- 
hibited only  between  such  as  are  demonstrably  related  by  blood,  even 
if  fairly  remotely  so.  Owing  to  the  structure  of  the  village  community, 
this  would  in  many  cases  mean  that  there  are  few  persons  in  a  village 
that  one  is  legally  entitled  to  marry;  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
village  community  as  such  need  not  be  exogamous,  that  is,  does  not 
specifically  prohibit  intermarriage  among  its  members.  The  clan  of  the 
northern  tribes,  which  is  more  rigidly  defined  by  descent  and  which 
therefore  gains  in  solidarity,  is  further  accentuated  by  strict  exogamy. 
Whether  such  exogamy  is  a  primary  feature  of  the  clan  itself  or  is  only 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  exogamy  of  certain  larger  groups  known 
as  phratries,  which  we  shall  take  up  in  a  moment,  is  a  question  which  I 
would  not  venture  to  decide  and  which  need  not  occupy  us  here.  We 
spoke  before  of  the  fact  that  the  original  village  communities,  before 
amalgamating,  each  had  its  peculiar  privileges.  Certain  of  these  privileges, 
particularly  the  crest  paintings  and  carvings,  are  emblematic  of  the 
communities  and  may  be  said  to  give  the  septs  or  clans  a  totemic  char- 
acter. Among  the  southern  tribes,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the 
crests,  which  are  generally  animals  or  supernatural  beings,  are  employed 
exclusively  by  the  nobles  and  that  a  commoner,  even  though  identified 
with  a  particular  sept,  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense  associated 
with  the  crest.  To  what  extent  the  crests  are  characteristic  of  the  clan 
generally  in  the  north  and  to  what  extent  they  are  more  especially  in 
the  nature  of  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  nobles,  has  not  been  made  per- 
fectly clear.  It  would  seem  that  certain  crests,  whose  origin  is  particu- 
larly remote,  have  lost  such  individual  value  as  they  may  have  had  and 
have  become  clan  emblems  properly  speaking,  whereas  others  are  more 
restricted  in  their  use  and  would  seem  to  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
certain  titled  individuals  or  famihes. 

We  shall  now  briefly  review  the  main  facts  of  clan  organization  among 
the  Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsimshian,  and  Kwakiutl,  concerning  whom  our 
published  information  is  fullest.  The  Tlingit  are  divided  into  two  main 
divisions,  known  respectively  as  Ravens  and  Wolves,  the  latter  being 
in  some  of  the  villages  referred  to  also  as  Eagles.  In  at  least  one  of  the 
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southern  Tlingit  tribes,  the  Sanya,  there  is  a  division  which  stands  out- 
side of  the  grouping  into  two  phratries,  and  the  members  of  which  may 
intermarry  with  either  the  Ravens  or  the  Wolves.  The  Ravens  and 
Wolves  are  respectively  debarred  from  intermarriage  within  their  own 
ranks.  A  Raven  man  must  marry  a  Wolf  woman,  a  Wolf  man  a  Raven 
woman,  while  the  children  of  the  pair  belong  to  the  phratry  of  the 
mother.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  dual  division  of  the 
Tlingit  Indians  is  not  associated  with  particular  villages  or  even  tribes, 
but  applies  to  all  the  Tlingit  tribes.  A  Raven,  for  instance,  from  Tongas! 
the  southernmost  Tlingit  village,  is  as  strictly  bebarred  from  marrying 
a  Raven  woman  of  Yakutat,  in  the  extreme  north,  as  a  Raven  woman 
of  his  own  village.  When  we  remember  that  he  may  never  have  been 
within  miles  of  Yakutat  and  may  know  few  or  no  Indians  from  that 
region,  we  see  clearly  that  whether  or  not  phratric  exogamy  is  in  origin 
an  outgrowth  of  an  interdict  against  marriage  of  those  of  close  kin, 
an  interdict  which  we  find  to  be  practically  universal,  it  is  certainly  rather 
different  from  it  psychologically.  The  leading  crest  or  emblem  of  the 
Raven  people  is  the  raven,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  important 
mythological  being  in  the  beliefs  of  the  Tlingit  Indians.  The  main  crest 
of  the  Wolf  people  is  the  wolf.  The  phratries  stand  to  each  other  as  oppo- 
sites  that  do  each  other  mutual  services.  Thus,  the  Wolves  conduct  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Ravens  and,  when  they  give  a  feast,  distribute 
the  property  to  the  Ravens. 

Each  phratry  is  subdivided  into  a  considerable  number  of  clans,  each 
with  its  own  distinctive  crest  or  crests,  generally  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral crest  of  the  phratry  to  which  it  belongs.  Unlike  the  two  main  phra- 
tries, the  clans  are  not  found  in  all  the  villages  of  the  Tlingit,  though 
many  of  them  are  found  represented  in  more  than  one  village.  If  we  as- 
sume, as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  that  the  clans  were  originally  nothing 
but  village  communities,  it  follows  that  the  present  distribution  of 
clans  is  secondary  and  due  to  migrations  or  movements  of  part  of  the 
clansmen  away  from  the  main  body  of  their  kinsmen.  Should  a  number 
of  clansmen  of  the  original  clan  village  be  induced  for  one  reason  or 
another  to  take  up  residence  in  another  village,  the  home  primarily  of 
another  clan,  it  is  clear  that  they  would,  to  begin  with,  be  an  intrusive 
element  in  their  new  home;  but  would  in  course  of  time  be  looked  upon 
as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  village  community,  though  of  lesser 
importance  than  the  dominant  clan.  The  legends  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves clearly  indicate  that  such  whole  or  partial  clan  movements  have 
frequently  taken  place.  Many  of  the  names  of  the  clans  themselves 
plainly  indicate  their  local  origin.  Thus,  the  Kiksadi  are  a  Raven  clan 
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that  are  found  represented  in  several  Tlingit  tribes,  such  as  the  San3'^a, 
the  Stikine  people,  and  the  Sitka  Indians.  The  name  means  nothing  more 
than  People-of-the-Island-Kiks  and  clearly  implies  that  the  clan  was,  to 
begin  with,  at  home  in  a  particular  locality  and  gradually  became  dis- 
tributed over  a  large  area  by  various  movements  of  population.  The 
force  of  tradition  would  always  be  strong  enough  to  keep  up  the  old  clan 
crests  and  other  clan  privileges,  wherever  the  clansmen  moved.  In 
course  of  time  the  appearance  is  attained  of  a  clan  distribution  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  local  communities  as  such. 

Very  similar  conditions  prevail  among  the  Ilaida  Indians.  Here  again 
we  have  two  main  phratries,  subdivided  into  a  large  number  of  clans. 
As  among  the  Tlingit,  the  Haida  phratries  are  exogamous  and  descent  in 
them  is  reckoned  through  the  female  line.  One  of  them  is  termed  Raven, 
though  curiously  enough,  the  main  crest  of  this  phratry  is  not  the  raven 
but  the  killer-whale.  The  opposite  phratry  is  termed  Eagle,  this  animal 
being  the  chief  crest  of  the  phratry.  Among  the  Haida,  as  among  the 
Tlingit,  the  native  legends  indicate  that  the  clans  were  originally  con- 
fined to  certain  definite  localities,  but  that  in  course  of  time  the  clansmen 
moved  about  in  various  ways  until  now,  when  they  are  represented  in 
a  number  of  villages.  One  concrete  instance  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
actual  state  of  affairs.  In  the  town  of  Skidegate  there  were  represented 
in  earlier  times  three  distinct  Eagle  clans,  and  three  distinct  Raven 
clans,  each  of  these  six  clans  occupying  its  own  houses.  Of  the  six  clans 
the  dominant  one  was  an  Eagle  clan  known  as  People-of-the-great-house, 
claiming  as  their  crests  the  Raven  (this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  Raven  phratry),  a  supernatural  being  known  as 
wdsgo,  the  dog-fish,  the  weasel,  the  eagle,  the  sculpin,  and  the  halibut. 
Presumably  this  clan  formed  the  original  nucleus  of  the  present  town  of 
Skidegate  about  which  the  other  clans  in  course  of  time  clustered.  The 
Haida  clan  names  are  generally  either  local  in  character,  like  most  of 
the  Tlingit  names,  or  of  an  honorific  character,  like  the  one  that  we 
have  just  quoted. 

The  Tsimshian  are  organized  similarly  to  the  Tlingit  and  Haida,  ex- 
cept that  their  clans  are  grouped  into  four  phratries:  the  Raven,  Eagle, 
Wolf  and  Grizzly  Bear. 

Among  the  southern  Kwakiutl  also  the  single  tribes  are  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  clans,  each  of  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe  on  leg- 
endary and  other  evidence,  originally  formed  a  separate  village  com- 
munity. These  have  chiefly  honorific  titles,  such  as  "The-chiefs,"  "Those- 
who-receive-first,"  and  "Having-a-great-name."  Some  of  these  names 
occur  in  more  than  one  of  the  Kwakiutl  tribes;  but  it  seems  more  likely 
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that  these  correspondences  in  name  are  due  to  imitations  rather  than 
to  a  genealogical  connection  between  the  clans  of  like  name.  The  social 
structure  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians  differs  from  that  of  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  in  that  the  clans  are  not  grouped  into  phratries,  and  that  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  exogamous.  As  to  descent,  it  seems  that  at  least  the 
most  important  privileges  are  regularly  transmitted  as  a  dowry  to  the 
son-in-law,  who  holds  them  in  trust  for  his  son.  This  method  of  inheri- 
tance has  been  explained  as  a  peculiar  Kwakiutl  adaptation  of  an  origi- 
nally paternal  system  of  inheritance  to  the  maternal  system  in  vogue 
among  the  more  northern  tribes,  by  whom  the  Kwakiutl  were  presum- 
ably influenced.  There  are,  however,  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
explanation,  one  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the  Nootka  Indians  to  the 
south  are  not  organized  on  a  purely  paternal  basis,  but  allow  many 
privileges  to  descend  through  the  female  line.  Among  them  also  such 
privileges  may  be  handed  over  as  a  dowry,  though  this  system  has  not 
been  standardized  among  them  to  the  same-  extent  as  among  the  Kwa- 
kiutl. 

There  are  two  important  peculiarities  of  the  West  Coast  crests  which 
make  them  contrast  with  the  totems  of  such  typical  totemic  communi- 
ties as  the  Iroquois  Indians  of  the  east  or  the  Pueblos  of  the  southwest. 
Among  these  latter,  who,  like  the  Haida  and  Tlingit,  are  organized  into 
exogamous  clans  of  maternal  descent,  a  clan  has  a  single  crest  or  totem 
after  which  it  is  named.  Moreover,  no  other  clan  can  use  this  totem. 
The  West  Coast  clans  differ  in  both  these  respects.  As  we  have  already 
shown  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  Haida  Eagle  clans,  a  group  of  clansmen 
generally  lay  claim  to  more  than  one  crest;  further,  only  certain  crests 
are  confined  to  single  clans,  the  more  important  ones  being  generally 
represented  in  several.  Thus,  the  grizzly-bear  is  claimed  as  a  crest  by  no 
less  than  twelve  distinct  Haida  clans  of  the  Raven  phratry,  the  rainbow 
by  eight,  the  sea-lion  by  five,  the  beaver  by  twelve  Eagle  clans,  the 
whale  by  seven,  the  humming-bird  by  three,  and  so  on.  In  some  cases  a 
clan  even  makes  use  of  a  crest  which  primarily  belongs  to  the  opposite 
phratry.  Evidently  there  is  not  the  same  intimate  and  clear-cut  associa- 
tion between  totem  and  clan,  as  such,  that  is  typical  of  the  Iroquois 
and  Pueblo  Indians. 

It  is  probable  that  the  duplication  of  crests  is  to  be  explained  chiefly 
on  the  theory  that  many  clans  arose  as  subdivisions  of  other  clans.  Such 
a  clan  offshoot  would  keep  the  old  crest  or  crests,  but  might  in  time 
add  one  or  more  to  its  stock,  without  sharing  them  with  the  mother  clan. 
The  clan  can,  indeed,  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  genealogical  tree  and 
the  crests  stratified.  The  older  the  crest,  the  greater  number  of  times  is 
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it  found  in  the  various  clans;  on  the  other  hand,  a  crest  found  in  only- 
one  clan  may  be  suspected  to  be  of  recent  origin,  as  it  probably  does 
not  antedate  the  severance  of  its  clan  from  the  older  group  originally 
including  it. 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  the  crest  seems  to  have  become, 
to  a  large  extent,  a  S3anbol  of  greatness,  and  it  became  the  desire  of  the 
chiefs  to  add  to  their  prestige  by  the  acquisition  of  new  crests.  They 
were  not  only  obtained  by  inheritance,  but  could  be  secured  as  gifts,  or 
even  by  forcible  means  in  war.  The  fact  that  the  name  of  the  clan  does 
not  as  a  rule  refer  to  a  totem  also  seems  to  indicate  that  the  clan  may  not, 
to  begin  with,  be  organically  connected  with  a  particular  crest.  That  the 
clansmen  are  not  conceived  of  as  descended  from  one  of  their  crest  ani- 
mals, and  that  there  seem  to  be  no  taboos  in  force  against  the  eating  or 
killing  of  the  crest  animals,  need  not  matter,  for  these  are  by  no  means 
constant  features  of  even  typical  totemic  societies. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  crests  of  the  West  Coast  Indians 
which  accentuates  their  difference  from  typical  clan  totems.  This  is  the 
tendency  they  have  to  be  thought  of  in  very  concrete  terms,  as  carvings 
or  paintings.  It  would  in  many  cases,  for  instance,  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  a  certain  chief  uses  a  ceremonial  hat  representing  the  Beaver, 
or  that  he  has  the  right  to  paint  the  Thunder-bird  on  the  outside  of  his 
house,  than  that  he  possesses  the  Beaver  or  Thunder-bird  crest  or  to- 
tem. His  justification  for  the  use  of  these  would  be  a  legend,  telling  of 
how  one  of  his  ancestors  gained  the  privilege  by  contact  with  the  crest 
animals — a  type  of  legend  which  is  told  to  account  for  the  use  of  nearly 
all  crests.  We  see  more  clearly  now  why  earlier  in  this  paper  I  referred 
to  crests  as  a  particular  type  of  an  inheritable  privilege.  Incidentally,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Kwakiutl  term  for  crest  seems  to  denote 
primarily  a  carving. 

Crests  are  shown  or  utilized  in  different  ways.  They  may  be  painted 
on  movable  boards  used  as  screens  or  othenvise,  painted  on  the  outside 
of  the  house  or  along  the  bed  platform,  carved  on  the  house-posts  or 
beams,  or  on  memorial  columns,  or  on  the  outside  house-posts  popularly 
known  as  totem  poles,  tattooed  on  the  body,  painted  on  the  face  during 
feasts,  represented  in  dance-hats,  masks,  staffs,  or  other  ceremonial 
paraphernalia,  woven  in  ceremonial  robes,  referred  to  in  clan  legends, 
dramatically  represented  at  potlatches  in  performances  based  on  such 
legends,  referred  to  in  songs  owned  by  the  clan  or  clan-chiefs,  and  in 
individual  or  house  names.  Not  all  house  names,  however,  refer  to  a 
crest.  The  village  and  clan  names  are  also,  as  a  rule,  unconnected  with 
crests.  So  accustomed  have  the  West  Coast  Indians,  particularly  those  of 
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the  north,  become  to  the  representation  of  crest  animals  in  carving  and 
painting,  that  they  introduce  them  even  in  objects  that  are  not  as  a 
rule  connected  with  the  exercise  of  privileges.  Among  such  objects  are 
the  beautifully  ornamented  dishes,  boxes,  batons,  spoons,  rattles,  club- 
bers, and  gambling-sticks  that  are  so  often  admired  in  ethnological 
museums.  We  see  here  how  the  elaboration  of  the  crest  system  has 
fostered  among  these  Indians  the  development  of  plastic  art.  It  has  also 
been  suggested,  and  I  believe  with  justice,  that  the  tendency  to  artistic 
and  dramatic  representation  in  turn  reacted  upon  the  development  of 
the  crest  system,  a  development  that  was  strengthened  by  the  ever- 
present  desire  for  new  privileges  and  for  novel  ways  of  exhibiting  the 
old  ones. 

The  origin  of  the  crests  need  not  have  been  the  same  in  all  cases.  In 
some  cases,  for  instance,  it  can  be  shown  that  they  were  obtained  by 
marriage  or  as  gifts  in  return  for  a  service.  These  new  crests  would  of 
course  be  handed  down  along  with  the  old  inherited  ones.  Such  methods 
of  obtaining  crests,  however,  must  be  considered  as  purely  secondary, 
and  the  real  problem  of  accounting  for  their  origin  still  remains.  The 
most  plausible  explanation  that  has  been  offered  is,  on  the  whole,  that 
which  considers  the  clan  crest  as  an  extension  of  the  personal  manitou 
or  tutelary  being.  Among  practically  all  Indians  we  find  the  practice  of 
seeking  supernatural  protection  or  power  by  fasting  and  dreaming  of 
certain  animals  or  objects  that  are  believed  to  be  endowed  with  such 
power.  If  we  suppose  that  a  personal  guardian  thus  obtained  is  handed 
down  by  inheritance,  we  can  readily  understand  how  the  manitou  of  an 
ancestor  may  gradually  become  transformed  into  a  clan  totem  or  crest. 
The  main  difficulty  with  this  theory  is  that  personal  guardians  or  medi- 
cines do  not  normally  seem  to  be  inheritable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
legends  related  by  the  West  Coast  Indians  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
crests  do  bear  an  unmistaken  resemblance  to  tales  of  the  acquisition  of 
supernatural  guardians.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  religious 
element,  which  must  have  been  strongly  emphasized  in  the  manitou, 
gradually  faded  away  as  the  manitou  developed  (or  degenerated)  into  a 
crest.  At  any  rate,  the  problem  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily  solved. 

Even  more  fundamental  than  the  clans  are,  among  the  northern  tribes, 
the  phratries  which  include  them.  Their  origin  also  is  far  from  clear. 
Whether  they  resulted  from  the  amalgamation  of  a  number  of  clans 
into  larger  units,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  clans  within  the 
phratry  are  to  be  considered  as  local  off-shoots  from  it,  is  often  difficult 
to  decide.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  latter  alternative  seems  the  more 
typical  one.  This  is  indicated,  first  of  all,  by  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
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two  main  phratries  is  represented  in  every  village,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  necessary  intermarriages  between  the  phratries  might  soon 
bring  about  this  state  of  affairs  under  any  circumstances.  More  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  the  phratric  crest  is  shared  by  all  or  practically  all 
the  clans  of  the  phratry;  this  seems  to  imply  that  the  phratry  with  its 
crest  is  a  fundamental  unit  antedating  the  rise  of  the  separate  clans. 
The  fundamental  importance  of  the  two  phratric  divisions  of  the  Haida 
is  beautifully  illustrated  by  their  belief  in  the  validity  of  this  social  ar- 
rangement in  the  supernatural  world.  Thus,  every  being  of  the  sea  was 
conceived  of  as  belonging  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  either  the 
Raven  or  Eagle  phratry.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  phratries  are  socio- 
logically reinterpreted  forms  of  originally  distinct  tribal  units.  Apropos 
of  this  possibility,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  many  tribal  organizations 
certain  clans,  gentes,  camp-circle  units,  or  other  social  units  are,  either 
in  fact  or  origin,  a  group  of  aliens  incorporated  into  the  main  tribe.  Ac- 
cording to  Tlingit  legend,  indeed,  the  Ravens  were  originally  Coast 
people,  the  Wolves  inland  people.  This  may,  however,  be  a  mere  ration- 
alization of  an  obvious  fact  of  zoological  distribution,  the  raven  being 
coramon  on  the  coast  while  the  wolf  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  woods. 

So  much  for  social  organization  according  to  rank  and  kinship.  The 
third  type  of  organization,  the  local,  we  have  had  to  take  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  two.  Local  classifications  as  distinct  from  kin  classi- 
fications arise  only  when  the  clan  ceases  to  be  confined  to  a  single 
locality.  AVhen  this  happens,  the  kin  and  local  groupings  necessarily  in- 
tercross and  town  administration  arises,  which  provides  for  more  than 
the  needs  of  a  clan  or  group  of  kinsmen. 

The  ritual  organization  which  we  have  listed  as  a  fourth  type  of  social 
organization  is  best  developed  among  the  Kwakiutl  Indians.  Among 
these  Indians  the  clan  system  which  is  operative  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  the  so-called  profane  season,  gives  place  during  the 
winter  to  a  ritualistic  organization  based  on  the  right  to  the  performance 
of  religious  dances.  The  dancers  impersonate  various  supernatural  be- 
ings from  whom  they  are  supposed  to  have  received  manitou  power.  In 
actual  practice  the  performance  of  the  dance  is  conditioned  by  the 
inherited  right  to  them.  Such  rights  are  justified  in  legends  accounting 
for  the  introduction  of  the  dance  by  an  ancestor,  supposed  to  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  supernatural  being  himself  and  to  have  been 
instructed  by  him.  In  a  sense  all  those  who  perform  the  same  dance  form 
a  secret  society,  though  this  term,  which  has  been  often  used,  does  not 
seem  particularly  appropriate  to  me.  The  dances  are  graded  into  two 
series — a  lower  and  a  higher  one.  The  dancers  of  the  lower  series  are 
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collectively  known  as  Sparrows^  those  of  the  higher  as  Seals.  One  may 
pass  in  successive  seasons  from  one  so-called  society  to  another,  up  to 
the  point  allowed  by  his  or  her  particular  inheritance.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  dance-societies  are  the  Ghosts,  the  Fool-dancers,  the  Grizzly- 
bears,  and  the  Cannibals.  While  there  are  certain  external  resemblances 
between  the  ritual  and  clan  organizations  of  the  Kwakiutl,  I  believe  it 
would  be  erroneous  to  consider  the  former  as  specialized  forms  of  the 
latter.  I  consider  it  far  more  likely  that  the  ritualistic  activities  were 
simply  patterned  on  the  normal  clan  organization,  the  ever-present 
tendency  to  ranking  finding  expression  in  both.  The  other  tribes  of  this 
region  have  borrowed  much  of  the  Kwakiutl  rituals,  but  do  not  seem 
to  share  their  elaborate  ritual  organization. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  permit  us  to  go  more  deeply  into 
the  intricacies  of  West  Coast  social  organization.  It  is  difficult  to  render 
clear  in  a  few  strokes  what  seems  an  essentially  involved  set  of  social 
phenomena  and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  I  have  succeeded  in  my 
object.  The  main  points  that  I  have  tried  to  bring  out  are  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  inherited  privileges  as  such,  the  growth  of  the 
village  community  into  a  clan,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  crest  system 
of  these  Indians  when  compared  with  typical  totemism  elsewhere,  and 
the  almost  exaggerated  development  of  the  idea  of  grading  of  individuals 
and  privileges. 

*  Or  some  other  small  bird. 


LITERATURE  AND  MUSIC 

EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

THE  SELECTIONS  w  this  sectioTi  are  but  a  token  representation  of 
Sapir's  writing  in  musical  and  literary  criticism.  Sapir  had  studied 
composition  with  Edward  MacDowell  and  his  knowledge  of  musical 
history  and  technique  was  more  than  a  layman's.  As  others  have  strong  visual 
imagery,  his  sensory  perceptions  were  particularly  acute  in  the  sphere 
of  sound.  In  "Representative  Music"  {1918),  the  first  article  of  the  section, 
the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  sound  as  used  in  music  and  as  used  in 
language  are  defined.  A  more  detailed  and  technical  analysis  of  the  nexus 
between  music  and  language  is  given  in  a  study  not  reprinted  here,  "The 
Musical  Foundations  of  Verse"  {1921). 

Of  his  own  verse,  some  hundred  and  eighty  poems  were  published  in 
magazines,  and  a  slim  volume  called  Dreams  and  Gibes  appeared  in  1917. 
Most  of  his  poems  are  brief  pieces  which — almost  musically — evoke  the 
mood  raised  by  a  passing  incident  or  a  slight  episode.  A  few  have  more 
sustained  themes,  and  these  indicate  what  Sapir  might  have  created  in 
poetry  had  he  chosen  that  as  one  of  the  principal  avenues  of  his  endeavor. 

In  "The  Heuristic  Value  of  Rhyme"  {1920)  Sapir  discusses,  in  the  realm 
of  aesthetics,  the  same  problem  of  the  interaction  of  form  and  feeling  which 
also  took  his  interest  in  the  fields  of  culture  and  personality.  His  awareness 
of  the  values  of  formal  tradition  in  poetry  did  not  preclude  his  experiment- 
ing with  poetic  form  or  from  being  sympathetic  to  new  directions  in  literary 
work.  Hence  he  took  great  pleasure  in  the  unorthodox  rhythms  and  forms  of 
the  poems  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  as  is  shown  by  the  excerpts  from  the 
review  written  in  1921 .  All  the  more  because — as  he  says — Hopkins'  work 
should  be  "read  with  the  ear,  never  with  the  eye." 

The  two  final  excerpts  from  reviews  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  Sapir 
brought  ethnological  insights  to  his  literary  criticism.  Thus  he  says,  in  the 
1922  review  of  American  Indian  Life,  that  few  literary  travelers  "have  had 
the  intensity  to  penetrate  to  those  currents  of  life  which  make  all  back- 
grounds commonplace  and  acceptable.  .  .  .  perhaps  the  truest  understanding 
would  come  from  the  donning  of  new  and  more  tyrannous  moralities."  And 
in  the  1923  comments  on  Housman,  Sapir  notes  that  Housman's  earlier 
work  was  not  the  harbinger  of  a  new  outlook  which  it  once  seemed  to  be: 
"while  Mr.  Housman  seems  to  anticipate  and  now  to  join  with  us  in  our 
despair,  he  is  serene  and  bitter  where  we  are  bitter  and  distraught."  The 
final  paragraph  of  this  review  returns  again  to  the  question  of  form  in  aes- 
thetics, and  to  the  contemporary  need  for  forms  that  "are  at  once  more  gra- 
cious and  less  discussible." 
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REPRESENTATIVE  MUSIC* 

The  contest  between  the  absolutists  and  the  supporters  of  "pro- 
gramme" in  modern  music  has  often  been  characterized  by  extreme  and 
mutually  irreconcilable  attitudes.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  purists 
or  formalists,  who  either  explicitly  deny  or  evade  acknowledgment  of 
any  necessary  relation  between  musical  forms  and  states  or  functions  of 
mind  occurring  in  other  than  musical  experience.  To  these  a  sonata  or 
even  a  bare  musical  "theme"  is  aesthetically  satisfying  by  virtue  of  its 
own  inherent  beauty  of  melody,  rhythm,  harmony,  construction,  or 
color,  quite  regardless  of  any  non-musical  "meaning"  it  may  be  thought 
to  possess.  Such  people  would  be  annoyed  rather  than  helped  by  the 
interpretation  of  a  certain  Beethoven  sonata  as  suffused  by  a  spirit  of 
moonlight  pensiveness.  Why  mar  the  sheer  beauty  of  a  self-sufficing 
art-form  by  attaching  to  it  a  label  of  extraneous  origin? 

No  less  decided  are  some  of  the  "programme"  enthusiasts.  While 
not  denying  to  melody,  rhythm,  and  the  other  means  of  musical  expres- 
sion an  inherent  sensuous  beauty,  and  to  musical  construction  the  es- 
sential beauty  of  all  design,  they  maintain  that  the  enjoyment  of  such 
merely  sensuous  or  structural  beauty  is  an  aesthetic  one  only  in  a  more 
or  less  elementary  phase.  To  a  piece  of  music  must,  properly  speaking, 
be  denied  the  term  art-form  in  its  highest  sense  unless  it  does  more  than 
tickle  our  sense  of  rhythm  or  color  or  evoke  our  admiration  by  its  skilful 
handling  of  the  purely  formal  aspect  of  the  musical  problem.  It  must 
have  vitality  (to  use  a  much  abused  word),  that  is,  it  must  be  associated 
in  the  mind  of  both  creator  and  public,  and  this  by  virtue  of  its  intrin- 
sic quality,  with  some  element  or  elements  in  their  experience.  It  dare 
not  stand  coldly  aloof,  on  pain  of  degenerating  into  clever  trifling,  from 
the  more  definitely  articulated  currents  of  life,  but  must  seek  to  gain 
in  significance,  and  therefore  in  aesthetic  value,  by  embodying,  in  its  own 
peculiar  way,  one  or  more  of  the  incidents  or  phases  of  that  life.  The 
nature  of  such  embodiment  may  vary  indefinitely.  In  some  cases  the 
music  may  be  content  to  picture  a  mood,  in  others  to  catch  some 
aspect  of  nature,  in  others  to  define  an  idea,  in  still  others  to  mark  a 
succession  of  moods  or  ideas  that  in  their  totahty  comprise  a  "story." 

The  progress  of  musical  art  is  thus  toward  ever  increasing  complexity 
and  definiteness  of  emotional  and  conceptual  expression.  In  other  words, 
music  must  tend  to  be  "representative"  in  character.  Music  has  lagged 
far  behind  plastic  art  and  poetry  in  this  respect,  but  this  is  due  primarily 

*  The  Musical  Quarterly,  4  (1918) :  161-167. 
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to  the  great  lapse  of  time  which  it  has  taken  the  art  to  develop  a  tech- 
nique rich  and  flexible  enough  to  fulfil  its  higher  mission. 

If  the  history  of  aesthetic  criticism  teaches  us  anything,  it  is  the  fu- 
tility of  trying  to  mark  off  the  legitimate  province  of  an  art  or  an  art- 
form.  Over  and  over  again  a  critic  has  demonstrated,  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  discerning,  certain  inherent  aesthetic  limitations.  He 
proved  his  point,  but  some  genius  has  generally  managed  to  override  his 
formula  and  consign  it  to  the  dust-bin  of  things  that  were.  My  own  aim 
is,  therefore,  not  the  presumptuous  one  of  a  definition  of  the  proper 
sphere  of  music  but  rather  an  attempt  to  state  what  music  seems  to 
me  best  able  to  accomplish. 

To  begin  with,  can  the  absolutists  really  succeed  in  eliminating  an 
emotional  substratum,  of  varying  vividness,  from  the  appreciation  of  a 
musical  composition?  I  do  not  refer  to  the  emotional  components  of 
musical  appreciation  that  are  evident  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the 
elements  of  musical  expression  as  such  (such  as  pleasure  in  certain  in- 
strumental combinations  or  delight  in  the  recurrence  of  a  well-defined 
rhythmic  figure  or  the  more  subtle  pleasure  derived  from  consideration 
of  a  certain  balance  of  form),  but  only  to  a  mood  or  attitude  of  mind 
induced  by  the  composition  as  a  whole  and  to  which  the  former  types 
of  pleasure  must  normally  be  considered  as  subsidiary.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  difl5cult  to  listen  to  one  of  the  greater  compositions  even  of 
pre-programme  days  without  finding  ourselves  put  into  a  rather  definite 
mood,  a  mood  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  defines  the  meaning  of 
the  music  for  us.  And  does  not  the  verdict  of  the  present  in  judging  of 
the  relative  merit  or  appeal  of  musical  works  of  the  past  often  clearly 
imply  just  such  an  emphasis  on  the  aesthetic  importance  of  definite  emo- 
tional quality?  Thus,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  most  of  the  Mo- 
zart sonata  movements,  despite  their  spontaneous  flow  of  melody  and 
finish  of  external  form,  are  of  lesser  aesthetic  value  to  us  than  many  of 
the  simply  constructed  Bach  preludes  of  the  "Well-tempered  Clavi- 
chord." These  preludes  belong  to  a  remoter  period  of  musical  history, 
but  their  deep-felt,  though  restrained,  quality  of  emotion,  (think  of  the 
devotional  spirit  of  the  very  first  prelude  manifest  enough  without  the 
Gounod  Ave  Maria  pendant;  or  of  the  mood  of  serene  sadness  that  per- 
meates the  beautiful  E  flat  minor  prelude  of  the  first  set)  keeps  them 
alive  where  the  Mozart  sonatas,  on  the  whole,  must  be  regretfully  ad- 
mitted to  have  become  a  respectable  and  faded  musical  tradition.  Crafts- 
manship, no  matter  how  pleasing  or  ingenious,  cannot  secure  a  musical 
composition  immortality;  it  is  inevitably  put  in  the  shade  by  the  tech- 
nique of  a  later  age.  True,  such  craftsmanship  may  be  admirable,  as  a 
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dynamo  or  a  well  played  game  of  billiards  elicit  admiration ;  yet  admira- 
tion does  not  constitute  aesthetic  enjoyment. 

Aside  from  the  emotional  substratum  which  we  feel  to  be  inseparable 
from  a  truly  great  and  sincere  v/ork  of  musical  art,  are  there  not  in  the 
earlier  supposedly  absolutist  art  plenty  of  instances  of  direct  realistic 
suggestion,  sometimes  intentional,  no  doubt,  at  other  times  a  spon- 
taneous product  of  association  on  the  part  of  the  listener?  Is  it  possible, 
for  instance,  to  listen  to  certain  of  the  Beethoven  scherzos  without  sens- 
ing the  gamboling  faun  (or  convention-freed  ego)  kicking  his  heels  with 
a  relish?  But  Beethoven,  the  idol  of  the  absolutists,  was  no  more  an 
absolutist  than  Aristotle,  the  idol  of  the  scholastics,  was  a  scholastic. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  all  musical  art  worthy 
of  the  name  has  implicitly,  if  not  avowedly,  some  of  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  so-called  "programme"  music;  from  a  musical  standpoint  it 
should  make  little  difference  whether  the  emotional  appeal  is  left  to 
declare  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  S3anpathetic  listener  or  is  trumpeted  at 
him  by  means  of  a  formidable  printed  analysis. 

We  have  turned  our  backs  on  the  uncompromising  absolutist.  Are 
we  therefore  to  receive  his  most  uncompromising  opponent  with  open 
arms?  I  have  already  indicated  in  a  general  way  the  aims  and  procedure 
of  representative  music.  It  either  uses  all  of  its  technical  resources  to 
define  a  mood  or  emotion,  or  it  may,  by  the  use  of  some  special  element 
of  technique  or  combination  of  such  elements,  depict  a  selected  feature 
of  the  external  world  (rapid  passage  work  may  be  utilized  to  symbolize 
the  flowing  brook  or  the  falling  rain  or  the  roaring  wind,  the  high  pitched 
piccolo  tones  may  do  service  for  the  shrieking  of  the  tempest  or  the  chirp- 
ing of  birds,  the  loud  discord  of  clashing  harmonies  may  suggest  a  battle 
scene  or  the  clangor  of  a  foundry) .  Now  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  profound 
psychological  difference  between  those  two  types  of  procedure,  inter- 
twined as  they  necessarily  often  are  in  practice.  That  the  former  touches 
our  emotional  life  while  the  latter  plays  upon  our  sense  experience  is  obvi- 
ous. The  distinction  I  have  in  mind  is  more  deep-seated.  Realistic  sugges- 
tion must  make  use  of  the  principle  of  association,  and  the  fact  of  such 
association  becomes  obvious  to  the  listener  on  reflection.  By  the  musical 
equivalent  of  a  figure  of  speech,  a  feature  common  to  two  otherwise 
totally  dissimilar  phenomena  (the  thing  symbolized  and  a  certain  mass 
of  sound)  is  made  to  identify  them.  If,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
experience  of  the  auditor  has  been  such  as  not  to  make  the  association 
obvious,  the  suggestion  loses  all  its  force  and  the  artist,  insofar  as  he  is 
writing  merely  representative  music,  has  with  that  auditor  failed  of  suc- 
cess. On  the  other  hand,  music  is  able  to  put  us  into  more  or  less  well 
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defined  emotional  states  without  such  associative  intermediation,  or, 
perhaps  more  accurately,  the  associative  links  are  of  so  obscure  and 
intimate  a  nature  as  never  to  rise  into  consciousness.  In  other  words, 
the  emotional  effect  of  music  is  gained  directly  or,  what  amounts  to 
essentially  the  same  thing,  gives  the  impression  of  being  so  gained.  Once 
this  point  is  clearly  grasped,  it  becomes  obvous  that  the  function  of 
music,  insofar  as  it  has  aesthetic  aims  of  other  than  a  sensuous  and  formal 
nature,  is  primarily  the  expression  of  the  emotional  aspect  of  conscious- 
ness, only  in  a  very  secondary  sense  the  expression  of  the  conceptual 
aspect.  This  primary  function  is  thus  of  poetic  quality  and  may  be 
briefly  described  as  the  interpretation  of  emotional  quality  in  terms  of 
sensuous  and  structural  beauty.  A  still  more  concise  way  of  putting 
the  matter  is  to  define  music  as  an  idealization  of  mood  by  means  of 
tone. 

It  has  often  been  instinctively  felt  that  music  which  makes  too  free  a 
use  of  realistic  suggestion  lays  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  superficiality, 
of  the  abandonment  of  its  own  highest  artistic  capabilities.  Even  the 
greatest  composers,  in  its  employment,  seem  often  to  sail  between  the 
Scylla  of  triviality  and  the  Charybdis  of  absurdity.  And  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  capable  of  affording  keen  aesthetic  pleasure.  Probably 
the  simplest  and  most  fundamental  element  in  such  pleasure  is  the  sheer 
delight  that  the  mind  seems  to  find  in  generalizing  by  analogy,  in  meet- 
ing familiar  friends  in  new  and  unexpected  guise;  it  is  the  tonal  corre- 
spondent of  the  childish  phantasy  that  interprets  cloud  shapes  as  battle- 
ships and  monsters  and  human  faces.  More  careful  analysis,  however, 
shows  that  this  type  of  pleasure  is,  in  the  best  examples  of  musical  sug- 
gestion, powerfully  reinforced  by  another  though  not  always  clearly 
distinct  factor.  The  melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic,  or  other  musical  idea 
which  serves  as  the  symbol  of  the  concept  represented  has  in  such  cases 
an  independent  sensuous  beauty  of  its  own,  a  beauty  whose  appeal 
transcends  our  normal  interest  in  the  concept  itself.  Hence  such  music 
amounts  to  an  idealization  of  some  aspect  of  the  external  world.  To  our 
greeting  of  a  friend  in  disguise  is  added  the  much  greater  pleasure  of 
finding  him  transported  to  a  higher  plane  of  being.  And  this  brings  us 
to  a  third  and  yet  more  significant  phase  in  the  use  and  appreciation  of 
realistic  suggestion,  that  in  which  the  concept  is  not  idealized  for  its 
own  sake,  is  not  merely  represented  as  such,  but  is  utilized  as  a  symbol 
of  the  emotion  simultaneously  called  forth  by  the  music.  Obviously  this 
means  a  very  considerable  heightening  of  the  quality  of  the  emotion 
itself.  The  finest  examples  of  reaUstic  suggestion  derive  much  of  their 
charm  from  this  very  factor.  In  other  words,  realistic  suggestion  in 
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music  is  most  successful  when  it  ceases  to  be  merely  what  its  name  im- 
plies but  contributes  to  the  enrichment  of  the  emotional  aim  of  music. 
Thus  even  in  so  obviously  suggestive  a  bit  of  music  as  the  delightful 
"Jardins  sous  la  pluie"  of  Debussy,  the  secret  of  the  appeal,  it  seems  to 
me,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  clever  devices  of  rhythm,  melodic  progression, 
and  shading  which  symbolize  the  pitter-patter,  the  gustiness,  the  steady 
fall,  and  the  tempestuous  downpour  of  the  rain  as  in  the  delicate  and 
wistful  line  of  emotion  that  runs  through  the  composition;  the  rain  but 
voices  human  feeling.  And  such  humanizing  of  the  external  world  via 
emotion  is  a  significant  indication  of  the  primary  function  of  musical  art. 
We  have  just  seen  that  realistic  suggestion  may  assist  in  the  definition 
of  the  mood  (thus,  the  suggestion  of  the  shepherd's  pipe  may  reinforce 
a  mood  or  atmosphere  of  rustic  peacefulness,  a  dancing  rhythm  of 
break-neck  rapidity  may  accentuate  a  mood  of  reckless  gaiety).  In  rep- 
resentative music,  however,  the  emotion  created  by  the  music  is  con- 
versely often  employed  to  suggest  an  associated  concept,  concrete  or 
abstract.  When  a  certain  harmonic  progression,  for  instance,  in  one  of 
Strauss's  tone  poems  is  used  to  symbolize  a  mountain,  it  is  clear  that 
the  only  associative  link  is  furnished  by  the  feeling  of  all-embracing 
massiveness  suggested  by  the  chords  in  relation  to  each  other  (I  say 
"all-embracing,"  for  a  feeling  of  vast  extension  would  seem  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  sudden  chromatic  modulation  at  the  close  of  the  figure,  the 
immediate  juxtaposition  of  two  harmonically  remote  keys  being  the 
musical  equivalent  of  a  bringing  together  of  the  widely  removed  in 
space;  the  feeUng  of  "massiveness"  is  conveyed  by  the  use  of  full  com- 
pact chords  in  the  bass).  My  claim  here  is  that,  considering  the  music 
itseK  as  our  starting  point,  the  interpretation  suggested  by  the  composer 
is  by  no  means  the  only  justifiable  one,  psychologically  speaking.  Adopt- 
ing the  formula  of  "all-embracing  massiveness"  as  expressing  the  qual- 
ity of  emotion  conveyed  by  the  passage  in  question,  it  seems  clear  that 
a  quite  unlimited  number  of  alternative  interpretations  are  possible 
(the  vastness  of  the  sea,  Mother  Earth,  grim  fate,  eternal  justice),  each 
conditioned  by  considerations  of  personal  interest  and  experience  in  the 
auditor.  If  the  conceptual  interpretation  of  a  single  musical  passage  of 
definite  emotional  quality  is  thus  multiform  without  limit,  how  much 
more  must  this  be  the  case  with  the  conceptual  interpretation  of  a 
series  of  such  passages,  in  other  words  of  an  extended  musical  composi- 
tion! The  "story"  which  we  are  expected  to  read  in  a  composition  of 
the  "programme"  type  must  be  considered  as  relevant  only  insofar  as  it 
conveniently  summarizes  in  conceptual  terms  the  emotional  stream  im- 
mediately expressed  by  the  music.  As  such  it  may  be  highly  welcome. 
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Whether  the  composer  wills  it  or  not,  the  particular  story  suggested  by 
his  title  or  analysis  is  only  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  selection  out  of  an 
indefinitely  large  number  of  possible  conceptualizations.  We  cannot  re- 
fuse him  the  right  to  his  own  interpretation,  to  be  sure;  no  more  can  he 
refuse  each  one  of  us  the  right  to  his.  All  he  has  done  or  can  do,  aside 
from  the  possibility  of  direct  realistic  suggestion,  is  to  determine  for  us 
the  character  and  sequence  of  our  moods.  He  may  modestly  direct  at- 
tention, by  means  of  his  programmatic  apparatus,  to  the  conceptual 
genesis  in  his  own  mind  of  this  emotional  stream  or,  probably  more 
often  than  is  generally  thought,  to  his  own  merely  secondary  interpre- 
tation thereof,  but  he  cannot  via  a  non-conceptualizing  medium,  i.e. 
music,  force  any  particular  stream  of  thought  on  us  except  insofar  as 
we  surrender  into  his  hands  our  own  individuality  of  judgment  and 
association.  In  short,  the  music  does  not  "tell"  the  story  but  the  story 
tells  or  rather  guesses  at  the  music.  If  the  composer  absolutely  must 
appeal  conceptually,  as  well  as  emotionally,  to  his  hearers,  he  must 
have  recourse  to  the  conceptual  implement  which  society  has  evolved, 
i.e.  language.  In  other  words,  he  must  supplement  his  own  expression  of 
emotion  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  poet.  His  art  then  takes  on  the 
special  forms  of  the  song,  music  drama,  oratorio. 

I  have  said  that  all  the  composer  can  do  is  "to  determine  for  us  the 
character  and  sequence  of  our  moods."  It  is  not  worth  while  for  him 
to  aim  at  a  purely  representative  ideal ;  his  highest  success  in  this  direc- 
tion will  fall  miserably  short  of  what  is  attained  by  the  merest  balder- 
dash in  literature.  In  the  expression  of  the  emotions,  however,  he  has  a 
field  the  unending  fruitfulness  of  which  is  hardly  realized  by  most 
people.  We  think  it  a  field  of  narrow  range  because  words,  mere  con- 
ceptual symbols,  are  lacking  to  indicate  its  infinite  nuances.  Select  a  half 
dozen  musical  examples  of  the  expression  of  any  typical  emotion,  say 
unbridled  mirth  or  quiet  sadness  or  poignant  anguish,  and  compare 
them.  The  feelings  they  arouse  in  us  are  identical  only  when  translated 
into  the  clumsy  conceptual  terminology  of  language.  In  actual  fact  they 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  distinct,  quite  uninterchangeable.  It  is  literally 
true  that  the  aesthetic  expression  of  mood  in  tone  is  an  exhaustless  field 
of  human  endeavor.  Does  not  the  very  potency  of  music  reside  in  its 
precision  and  delicacy  of  expression  of  a  range  of  mental  life  that  is 
otherwise  most  difficult,  most  elusive  of  expression?  Nay  more,  does  not 
music  ofttimes  create  nuances  of  feeling,  nuances  that  add  in  profound 
measure  to  the  more  external  enjo3anent  of  its  own  sensuous  and  formal 
beauty? 


THE  HEURISTIC  VALUE  OF  RHYME* 

The  employment  of  rhyme  always  presents  a  problem.  We  like  to  think 
that  the  poet,  carried  away  by  his  vision  and  the  passion  of  his  theme, 
has  his  rhymes  coming  to  him  spontaneously,  that  there  is  in  the  crea- 
tion of  rhjoned  verses  no  too  deliberate  process  of  selection.  We  like  to 
think  that  form  and  subject  matter  are  wedded  from  the  beginning  in 
an  indissoluble  unity.  But  all  art  is  largely  technique,  and  technique 
involves  experimentation,  rejection,  selection,  modification  of  the  origi- 
nally envisaged  theme.  Undoubtedly  the  actual  practice  of  poets  differs 
widely  as  regards  the  discovery  of  their  rhymes.  We  shall  not  go  far 
wrong  in  assuming  that  it  is  only  in  the  rare  case  that  thought  and  form 
come  to  the  creator  as  a  God-given  unit.  Perhaps  we  may  speak  of 
"God-given"  rhyme  in  some  of  the  very  best  lyrics  of  such  poets  as 
Robert  Burns  and  Heine.  Normally  rhyme  must  prove  a  taskmaster; 
not  infrequently  it  must  coerce  the  poet  into  dulling,  if  ever  so  slightly, 
the  edge  of  his  thought  here  or  padding  out  a  little  its  range  there.  It 
does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  the  compulsion  he  is  under  to  satisfy  the 
taslonaster  renders  his  work  any  the  less  satisfying  in  the  end.  Indeed 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  very  feeling  of  compulsion  often  serves 
as  a  valuable  stimulant  in  the  shaping  of  his  thought  and  imagination. 
The  strained  image  or  the  far-fetched  phrase  is  a  price  paid  all  too 
frequently  by  the  poet  to  the  necessity  of  rhyming.  Even  the  best  of 
poets  cannot  always  escape  these  sins,  when  he  has  set  himself  the  task 
of  squirming  about  in  a  difficult  form  pattern.  Rhymes  ad  hoc  are  com- 
mon in  the  work  of  our  more  facile  poets.  It  would  be  possible  to  quote 
more  than  one  passage  from  John  Masefield's  work  in  illustration  of  this 
melancholy  truth.  Thus,  I  find  the  following  from  "Truth,"  one  of  the 
poems  published  in  "The  Story  of  a  Round  House,"  to  contain  a  weak, 
rhyme-compelled  line: 

Stripped  of  all  purple  robes, 

Stripped  of  all  golden  lies, 

I  will  not  be  afraid. 

Truth  will  preserve  through  death; 

Perhaps  the  stars  will  rise, 

The  stars  like  globes. 

The  ship  my  striving  made 

May  see  right  fade. 

Masefield  here  set  himself  a  rather  difficult  verse  pattern.  He  had  to  find 
a  rhyme  in  his  two-footed  sixth  line  to  match  the  "robes"  of  the  first. 

*  Queen's  Quarterly,  27  (1920):  309-312. 
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His  solution  of  the  difficulty,  "the  stars  like  globes,"  is  hardly  fortunate. 
A  repetition  of  "the  stars"  is  bad  enough,  "like  globes"  leaves  the  reader 
in  sad  wonder.  It  has  pertinency  neither  as  idea  nor  as  imagery. 

Another  example  of  the  made-to-order  rhyme  in  Masefield's  verse  is 
to  be  found  in  "The  Wanderer."  We  read: 

So,  as  though  stepping  to  a  funeral  march, 
She  passed  defeated  homeward  whence  she  came, 
Ragged  with  tattered  canvas  white  as  starch, 
A  wild  bird  that  misfortune  had  made  tame. 

The  "white  as  starch"  seems  dragged  in  by  the  heels. 

It  would  be  a  far  more  difficult  but  also  more  thankful  task  to  point 
out  the  heuristic  value  of  rhyme,  the  stimulating,  or  even  directly  crea- 
tive, effect  that  the  necessity  of  finding  a  rhyming  word  may  exercise 
on  the  fancy  of  the  poet.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  imbedded  in  the 
smooth  surface  of  great  rhymed  verse  there  lie  concealed  hundreds  of 
evidences  of  technical  struggles  that  have  resulted  in  a  triumph  of  the 
imagination,  a  triumph  that  could  hardly  have  been  attained  except 
through  travail.  Many  a  felicitous  fancy,  many  a  gorgeous  bit  of  im- 
agery, would  have  forever  remained  undiscovered  if  not  whipped  into 
being  by  the  rhyming  slave-driver.  One  of  the  prettiest  examples  that 
occur  to  me  I  select  from  the  work  of  Robert  Frost,  who  of  all  poets  will 
not  readily  be  accused  of  an  undue  adherence  to  conventional  patterns. 
In  "Blueberries,"  one  of  the  poems  of  "North  of  Boston,"  I  find  the 
lines: 

Blueberries  as  big  as  the  end  of  your  thumb, 
Real  sky-blue,  and  heavy,  and  ready  to  drum 
In  the  cavernous  pail  of  the  first  one  to  come. 

It  is  impossible  to  prove  anything  about  these  lines  without  direct  in- 
quiry of  the  writer,  who,  moreover,  may  have  forgotten  the  circum- 
stances of  composition.  But  I  have  always  instinctively  felt  that  the 
beautiful  "drum"  image  was  evoked  in  response  to  the  rhyming  neces- 
sity set  by  the  preceding  "thumb." 

Nuances  of  feeling  may  receive  an  unexpected  sharpening,  a  poignancy 
of  contrast,  by  way  of  rhyme  that  its  absence  may  have  allowed  to  re- 
main unrevealed.  Turning  the  pages  of  "The  Man  against  the  Sky,"  I 
find  this  very  characteristic  bit  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  from 
"Lisette  and  Eileen": 

Because  a  word  was  never  told, 

I'm  going  as  a  worn  toy  goes. 

And  you  are  dead;  and  you'll  be  old; 

And  I  forgive  you,  I  suppose. 
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Nothing  could  well  be  more  casual,  ostensibly,  than  the  "I  suppose"  of 
the  last  line.  Yet  how  better  could  all  the  poignant  irony,  the  frenzy,  the 
passionate  resignation  of  Lisette  have  been  expressed?  One  wonders  if 
this  superb  fourth  line  could  ever  have  fashioned  itself  in  Robinson's 
brain  if  he  had  allowed  himself  to  work  in  a  freer  medium. 

Somewhat  similar  in  its  general  effect  is  the  following  bit  of  humorous 
irony  from  "The  Cake  of  Mithridates"  (included  in  John  Davidson's 
"Fleet  Street  and  other  Poems"): 

With  that  the  baker,  breathing  spice, 

Produced  the  cake  hot  from  the  fire. 
And  every  vizier  ate  a  slice 

Resolving  to  be  less  a  liar. 

There  could  be  no  more  fittingly  impertinent  summary  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  poem  than  the  unexpectedness  of  the  final  rhyme.  The 
poem  could  not  possibly  have  ended  on  a  more  appropriate  note. 

Both  Robinson  and  Davidson  are  distinguished  by  a  rare  combination 
of  intellect  and  passion.  Perhaps  it  is  precisely  the  passionate  tempera- 
ment cutting  into  itself  with  the  cold  steel  of  the  intellect  that  is  best 
adapted  to  the  heuristic  employment  of  rh3ane.  The  temperament  and 
the  triumphant  harnessing  of  form  belong,  both  of  them,  to  the  psy- 
chology of  sublimation  following  inhibition. 

I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  once  again  quote  Masefield.  Masefield  has 
passion,  vigor,  swiftness,  a  fine  frenzy  that  stamps  him  a  belated  Eliza- 
bethan. He  has  caught  in  his  verse  the  physical  throb  and  external  color 
of  the  present,  his  spirit  belongs  irredeemably  to  the  past,  to  the  ro- 
mantic past  at  that.  Few  poets  of  his  stature  are  so  innocent  of  intellect. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  shortly  after  I  had  noted  the  fire — liar  rhyme  in 
Davidson,  I  ran  across  the  following  instance  of  the  identical  rhyme  in 
"The  Daffodil  Fields": 

But  all  my  being  is  ablaze  with  her; 

There  is  no  talk  of  giving  up  to-day. 

I  will  not  give  her  up.    You  used  to  say 

Bodies  are  earth.     I  heard  you  say  it.     Liar! 

You  never  loved  her,  you.    She  turns  the  earth  to  fire. 

Little  comment  is  necessary.  The  external  logic-chopping  of  these  lines 
only  serves  to  emphasize  the  unbridled,  not  to  say  unarticulated,  pas- 
sion. To  the  modern  sensibility,  is  the  last  sentence  felt  as  "in  the 
drawing"?  Have  we  not  here  again  a  facile  rhyming  technique  seeking 
shelter  and  justification  behind  an  all  too  uncritically  evaluated  rush  of 
feeling?  Tomorrow  these  lines  will  seem  strangely  cold.  Robinson's 
cold  lines  will  still  burn. 
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It  is  not  often  that  the  artist  can  or  cares  to  reveal  much  of  the  inti- 
mate processes  of  his  work.  Perhaps  in  most  cases  he  is  himself  unable 
to  analyze  the  process  of  creation  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction. 
Where  he  can,  however,  it  will  certainly  be  of  the  greatest  interest  for  a 
sound  study  of  aesthetics  to  have  him  record  something  of  this  process 
We  have  much  too  little  material  of  the  sort  to  work  with.  If  esthetics 
IS  ever  to  be  more  than  a  speculative  play,  of  the  genus  philosophical. 
It  will  have  to  get  down  to  the  very  arduous  business  of  studying  the 
concrete  processes  of  artistic  production  and  appreciation. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  REVIEWS 

From  a  Review  of  'Toems  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins," 
Edited  by  Robert  Bridges* 

When  the  author's  preface  and  the  editor's  notes  are  eliminated,  we 
have  here  but  a  small  volume  of  some  eighty-five  pages  of  poetry,  and 
of  these  only  a  scant  sixty-three  consist  of  complete  poems,  the  rest  being 
fragments  assembled  from  manuscripts  in  the  Poet  Laureate's  possession. 
The  majority  of  them  date  from  the  years  1876  to  1889;  only  three 
earlier  poems  are  included.  Hopkins  is  long  in  coming  into  his  own;  but 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  own  will  be  secure,  among  the  few 
that  know,  if  not  among  the  crowd,  when  many  a  Georgian  name  that 
completely  overshadows  him  for  the  moment  shall  have  become  food 
for  the  curious. 

For  Hopkins'  poetry  is  of  the  most  precious.  His  voice  is  easily  one  of 
the  half-dozen  most  individual  voices  in  the  whole  course  of  English 
nineteenth-century  poetry.  One  may  be  repelled  by  his  mannerisms, 
but  he  cannot  be  denied  that  overwhelming  authenticity,  that  almost 
terrible  inamediacy  of  utterance,  that  distinguishes  the  genius  from  the 
man  of  talents.  I  would  compare  him  to  D.  H.  Lawrence  but  for  his  far 
greater  sensitiveness  to  the  music  of  words,  to  the  rhythms  and  ever- 
changing  speeds  of  syllables.  In  a  note  published  in  Poetry  in  1914, 
Joyce  Kilmer  speaks  of  his  mysticism  and  of  his  gloriously  original 
imagery.  This  mysticism  of  the  Jesuit  poet  is  not  a  poetic  manner,  it  is 
the  very  breath  of  his  soul.  Hopkins  simply  could  not  help  comparing 
the  Holy  Virgin  to  the  air  we  breathe;  he  was  magnificently  in  earnest 
about  the  Holy  Ghost  that 

over  the  bent 
World  broods  with  warm  breast  and  with  ah!  bright  wings. 

As  for  imagery,  there  is  hardly  a  line  in  these  eighty-odd  pages  that 
does  not  glow  with  some  strange  new  flower,  divinely  picked  from  his 
imagination. 

Undeniably  this  poet  is  difficult.  He  strives  for  no  innocuous  Victorian 
smoothness.  I  have  referred  to  his  mannerisms,  which  are  numerous 
and  not  always  readily  assimilable.  They  have  an  obsessive,  turbulent 
quality  about  them — these  repeated  and  trebly  repeated  words,  the 

*  Poetry,  18  (1921):  330-336. 
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poignantly  or  rapturously  interrupting  oh's  and  ah's,  the  headlong  omis- 
sion of  articles  and  relatives,  the  sometimes  violent  word  order,  the 
strange  yet  how  often  so  lovely  compounds,  the  plays  on  words,  and, 
most  of  all,  his  wild  joy  in  the  sheer  sound  of  words.  This  phonetic  pas- 
sion of  Hopkins  rushes  him  into  a  perfect  maze  of  rhjones,  half-rhymes, 
assonances,  alliterations : 

Tatter-tassel-tangled  and  dingle-a-dangled 
Dandy-hung  dainty  head. 

These  clangs  are  not  like  the  nicely  calculated  jingling  lovelinesses  of 
Poe  or  Swinburne.  They,  no  less  than  the  impatient  ruggednesses  of  his 
diction,  are  the  foam-flakes  and  eddies  of  a  passionate,  swift-streaming 
expression.  To  a  certain  extent  Hopkins  undoubtedly  loved  difficulty, 
even  obscurity,  for  its  own  sake.  He  may  have  found  in  it  a  symbolic 
reflection  of  the  tumult  that  raged  in  his  soul.  Yet  we  must  beware  of 
exaggerating  the  external  difficulties;  they  yield  with  unexpected  ease 
to  the  modicum  of  good  will  that  Hopkins  has  a  right  to  expect  of  us. 

Hopkins'  prosody,  concerning  which  he  has  something  to  say  in  his 
preface,  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  In  his  most  distinctive  pieces  he 
abandons  the  "running"  verse  of  traditional  English  poetry  and  substi- 
tutes for  it  his  own  "sprung"  rhythms.  This  new  verse  of  his  is  not 
based  on  the  smooth  flow  of  regularly  recurring  stresses.  The  stresses 
are  carefully  grouped  into  line  and  stanza  patterns,  but  the  movement 
of  the  verse  is  wholly  free.  The  iambic  or  trochaic  foot  yields  at  any 
moment  to  a  spondee  or  a  dactyl  or  a  foot  of  one  stressed  and  three  or 
more  unstressed  syllables.  There  is,  however,  no  blind  groping  in  this 
irregular  movement.  It  is  nicely  adjusted  to  the  constantly  shifting 
speed  of  the  verse.  Hopkins'  effects,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  successful.  Read  with  the  ear,  never  with  the  eye,  his 
verse  flows  with  an  entirely  new  vigor  and  lightness,  while  the  stanzaic 
form  gives  it  a  powerful  compactness  and  drive.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
freest  verse  of  our  day  is  more  sensitive  in  its  rhythmic  pulsations  than 
the  "sprung"  verse  of  Hopkins.  .  .  . 

Yet  neither  mannerisms  of  diction  and  style  nor  prosody  define  the 
essential  Hopkins.  The  real  Hopkins  is  a  passionate  soul  unendingly  in 
conflict.  The  consuming  mysticism,  the  intense  religious  faith  are  un- 
reconciled with  a  basic  sensuality  that  leaves  the  poet  no  peace.  He  is 
longing  to  give  up  the  loveliness  of  the  world  for  that  greater  loveliness 
of  the  spirit  that  all  but  descends  to  envelop  him  like  a  mother;  but  he 
is  too  poignantly  aware  of  all  sensuous  beauty,  too  insistently  haunted 
by  the  allurements  of  the  flesh.  A  Freudian  psychologist  might  call  him 
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an  imperfectly  sex-sublimated  mystic.  Girlish  tenderness  is  masked  by 
ruggedness.  And  his  fuming  self-torment  is  exteriorized  by  a  diction 
that  strains,  and  by  a  rhythmic  flow  that  leaps  or  runs  or  stamps  but 
never  walks.  .  .  . 

From  a  Review  of  A.  E.  Housman,  "Last  Poems"* 

A  Shropshire  Lad  had  in  much  of  its  imagery  something  cold,  sharp, 
precipitated,  something  of  the  momentaneous  power  that  we  attribute 
to  an  unexpected  rustle  in  dead  leaves.  There  is  less  of  this  quality  in 
Last  Poems,  but  it  is  present.  The  first  poem  is  full  of  it : 

The  sun  is  down  and  drinks  away 
From  air  and  land  the  lees  of  day. 

The  long  cloud  and  the  single  pine 
Sentinel  the  ending  line, 

Oh  lad,  I  fear  that  yon's  the  sea 
Where  they  fished  for  you  and  me. 

These  strangenesses  are  not  awkward,  not  sought.  They  have  more  sud- 
denness than  ingenuity;  they  suggest  omens,  possibly,  rather  than 
pictures.  Even  the  shghtly  euphuistic  passages  ring  true,  such  as: 

And  let  not  yet  the  swimmer  leave 
His  clothes  upon  the  sands  of  eve. 

It  is  ungracious  and  pedagogical  to  contrast,  to  mark  off  epochs. 
Yet  a  brief  glance  at  our  current  exasperation,  the  better  to  fix  Mr. 
Housman  for  our  envy,  a  cordial  good-bye  to  what  is  no  longer  strictly 
ours,  and  a  vain  question  will  not  be  thought  too  heavy  a  load  of  analy- 
sis. For,  having  laid  down  the  Last  Poems  and  mused  of  the  lad,  we  find 
ourselves  automatically  closing  the  little  book — and  the  manner  of  its 
closing  is  a  symbol — not  curtly,  with  a  businesslike  indifference,  nor 
too  lingeringly,  with  many  browsings  back  and  forth  between  the  re- 
luctantly closing  covers,  but  slowly  and  decisively.  We  should  like  to 
feel  ourselves  more  excitedly  in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Housman 's  work,  but 
it  will  not  go.  A  truth  that  we  nearly  hate  whispers  to  us  that  there  is 
no  use  pretending,  that  these  lines  lilt  too  doggedly  and  too  sweetly  to 
fall  in  quite  with  our  more  exigent,  half-undiscovered  harmonies,  that 
many  of  the  magic  turns  catch  us  cruelly  absent-minded.  And,  most  dis- 
appointing of  all,  for  we  are  a  little  disappointed,  and  vexed  at  being  so 

*  The  Dial,  75  (1923):  188-191. 
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^\•e  cannot  seem  to  pool  Mr.  Housman's  pessimism  with  our  own.  We 
seem  to  feel  that  our  zero  does  not  equate  with  his,  that  each  has  a 
different  mathematical  "sense"  tendency. 

V\'e  discover,  as  we  probe  into  our  puzzling  disaccord,  that  we  already 
love  the  Shropshire  lad  as  we  love  our  Coleridge  and  our  Blake  and  be- 
gin to  divine  that  we  were  a  little  hasty  in  dating  our  modern  drift  from 
Mr.  Housman's  first  volume.  Its  flare  and  its  protest  were  a  psychologi- 
cal, a  temperamental,  phenomenon,  not  a  strictly  cultural  one.  Its  dis- 
illusionment was  rooted  in  personality,  not  largely  in  a  sensing  of  the 
proximate  age.  Hence  while  Mr.  Housman  seems  to  anticipate  and  now 
to  join  with  us  in  our  despair,  he  is  serene  and  bitter  where  we  are  bit- 
ter and  distraught.  His  cultural  world  was  an  accepted  one,  though  he 
chose  to  deny  its  conscious  values;  our  oAvn  perturbations,  could  they 
penetrate  into  the  marrow  of  his  bone,  would  not  find  him  a  sympathetic 
sufferer.  In  the  larger  perspective  his  best  work  is  seen  to  be  a  highly 
personal  culmination  point  in  a  poetic  tradition  that  is  thoroughly  alien 
to  us  of  to-day,  and  nothing  demonstrates  this  more  forcibly  than  the 
apparent  backwash  in  some  of  the  Last  Poems.  There  is  no  backwash  in 
spirit  or  in  style,  there  is  simply  the  lessened  intensity  that  allows  gen- 
eral, underlying  cultural  traits  to  emerge.  His  zero  and  our  zero  do  not 
equate  for  the  reason  that  his  is  personal  where  ours  is  cultural. 

Finally,  the  vain  question.  Such  work  as  Mr.  Housman's,  admirably 
simple  and  clear,  classical,  as  it  is,  once  more  raises  the  doubt  as  to 
whether  we  can  truly  be  said  to  be  expressing  ourselves  until  our  moods 
become  less  frenetic,  our  ideas  less  palpable  and  self-conscious,  and, 
above  all,  our  forms  less  hesitant.  Our  eccentricities  have  much  interest 
and  diagnostic  value  to  ourselves,  but  should  it  not  be  possible  to  cabin 
their  power  in  forms  that  are  at  once  more  gracious  and  less  discussible? 
One  wonders  whether  there  is  not  in  store  for  English  poetry  some  tre- 
mendous simplification.  One  prays  for  a  Heine  who  may  give  us  all  our 
mordancies,  all  our  harmonies,  and  our  stirrings  of  new  life  with  simpler 
and  subtler  apparatus.  There  is  room  for  a  new  Shropshire  Lad. 

From  a  Review  of  Elsie  Clews  Parsons  (ed.), 
"American  Indian  Life"* 

From  the  strictly  literary  standpoint,  the  volume  would  probably  have 
to  be  rated  a  succes  d'estime,  but  the  volume  neither  desires  nor  demands 
a  strictly  literary  rating.  It  poses  an  interesting  question.  To  what  ex- 
tent can  we  penetrate  into  the  vitals  of  primitive  life  and  fashion  for 

*  The  Dial,  73  (1922) :  568-571. 
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ourselves  satisfying  pictures  on  its  own  level  of  reality?  Can  the  con- 
scious knowledge  of  the  ethnologist  be  fused  with  the  intuitions  of  the 
artist?  It  is  difficult  to  think  oneself  into  the  tacit  assumptions  of  so 
alien  a  mode  of  life  as  was  that  of  an  American  Indian  tribe.  It  is  not 
that  its  patterns  are  elusive  or  unintelligible,  for  they  are  not,  but  that 
the  attempt  to  sink  these  visible  patterns  into  an  atmosphere  which  is 
as  unobtrusive  as  it  is  colourful  demands  an  imagination  of  a  peculiarly 
tolerant  kind.  Few  artists  possess  so  impassioned  an  indifference  to  the 
external  forms  of  conduct  as  to  absorb  an  exotic  milieu  only  to  dim  its 
high  visibility  and  to  make  room  for  those  tracks  of  the  individual  con- 
sciousness which  are  the  only  true  concern  of  literary  art.  It  is  precisely 
because  the  exotic  is  easily  mistaken  for  subject,  where  it  should  be 
worked  as  texture,  that  much  agreeable  writing  on  glamorous  quarters 
of  the  globe  so  readily  surfeits  a  reader  who  possesses  not  merely  an 
eye,  but  what  used  to  be  called  a  soul.  There  is  always  something  senti- 
mental and  unelemental  about  a  tapestry.  Many  literary  travellers 
have  taken  their  eyes  with  them  and  stitched  their  impressions  into 
skilful  embroideries;  few  have  had  the  intensity  to  penetrate  to  those 
currents  of  life  which  make  all  backgrounds  conamonplace  and  accept- 
able. A  favourite  method  of  approach  is  to  leave  one's  domestic  morality 
behind.  This  is  helpful  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  perhaps  the  truest  under- 
standing would  come  from  the  donning  of  new  and  more  tyrannous 
moralities. 

From  such  a  volume  as  American  Indian  Life,  disarming  in  its  mod- 
esty, we  cannot  fairly  expect  samples  of  the  perfection  that  I  have 
counseled  and  to  which  not  even  the  exotic  elements  in  Lord  Jim  and 
The  Heart  of  Darkness  have  attained.  And  yet  out  of  its  pages  there 
comes  more  than  a  hint  of  how  compelling  an  imaginative  treatment  of 
primitive  life  might  be.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  bare  recital  of  the 
details  of  any  mode  of  life  that  human  beings  have  actually  lived  has  a 
hidden  power  that  transcends  the  skill  or  the  awkwardness  of  the  teller. 
There  are  passages  in  the  book  that  suggest  that  a  great  deal  might  be 
done  to  capture  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  by  adhering,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  its  letter — in  other  words,  by  transcribing,  either  literally  or  in 
simple  paraphrase,  personal  experiences  and  other  texts  that  have 
been  written  down  or  dictated  by  natives.  In  any  event,  the  accent  of 
authentic  documents  always  reveals  a  significant,  if  intangible,  some- 
thing about  native  mentality  that  is  over  and  above  their  content.  . . . 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

THESE  PAPERS,  amoug  the  pioneering  attempts  in  the  field,  have  given 
direction  to  a  significant  segment  of  recent  anthropological  writing. 
Kluckhohn  and  Murray's  comment  that  an  anthology  of  studies  on 
''culture  and  personality"  without  Sapir  is  like  Hamlet  without  Hamlet 
tells  something  of  the  impress  of  this  aspect  of  Sapir's  work. 

The  lead  article  of  the  section,  "Cultural  Anthropology  and  Psychiatry" 
(1932),  sets  the  themes  of  the  articles  which  follow,  both  those  of  earlier  and 
of  later  authorship.  The  final  paper  of  the  section,  "The  Emergence  of  the 
Concept  of  Personality  in  a  Study  of  Culture"  (1934),  can  serve  as  a  sum- 
mary of  Sapir's  views  concerning  problems  and  program  in  the  field  of 
culture-personality  studies.  The  other  articles  are  arranged  chronologically, 
in  order  to  give  some  hint  of  the  development  of  Sapir's  ideas  and  interests 
in  this  field. 

Thus  the  excerpts  from  the  four  book  reviews  which  appeared  between  1917 
and  1923  give  Sapir's  earlier  reactions  to  the  ideas  propounded  by  Freud 
and  Rivers  and  Jung  and  his  estimates  of  them.  With  "Speech  as  a  Personal- 
ity Trait"  {1927)  there  is  an  examination,  within  Sapir's  chosen  field  of 
language,  of  the  validity  of  the  commonly  made  differentiation  between  social 
and  individual  phenomena.  Similar  problems,  but  set  in  a  wider  field,  are 
considered  in  "The  Unconscious  Patterning  of  Behavior  in  Society"  (1927), 
a  paper  which  has  been  termed  one  of  Sapir's  best  statements  of  the  culture- 
personality  nexus. 

The  two  articles  from  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  "Person- 
ality" and  "Symbolism"  (1934),  present  a  further  crystallization  of  his 
ideas  concerning  personality  and  the  interplay  of  personality  and  culture. 
Sapir  had  participated  in  two  colloquiums  on  personality  investigation  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  in  1928  and 
in  1930.  His  remarks  in  the  published  proceedings  of  those  meetings  are 
preliminary  statements  of  these  ideas — ideas  which  were  also  elaborated  in 
his  seminar  on  culture  and  personality  conducted  at  Yale  in  1932-1933  for  a 
specially  selected  group  of  foreign  fellows  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

"Why  Cultural  Anthropology  Needs  the  Psychiatrist"  (1938)  appeared 
in  a  psychiatric  journal,  and  is  addressed  to  psychiatrists  as  well  as  to 
anthropologists,  for,  as  the  last  passage  of  the  paper  notes,  the  kind  of 
psychiatry  which  anthropology  so  greatly  needs  has  not  yet  been  evolved. 
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Another  paper,  not  reprinted  here,  which  deals  with  the  place  of  psychiatry 
and  psychology  among  the  social  sciences  is  "The  Contribution  oj Psychiatry 
to  an  Understanding  of  Behavior  in  Society'^  {1937). 

The  problems  of  social  science,  the  valid  degrees  of  independence  and  of 
interdependence  of  the  respective  social  sciences,  are  considered  in  "Psy- 
chiatric and  Cultural  Pitfalls  in  the  Business  of  Getting  a  Living"  (1939). 
This  paper  was  written  for  a  Symposium  on  Mental  Health  at  the  1938 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  but 
its  scope  has  to  do  with  the  "character  of  a  true  science  of  man."  The  postu- 
lates and  the  program  for  such  a  science  were  among  Sapir' s  chief  interests 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 


CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY  AND 
PSYCHIATRY* 

Before  we  try  to  establish  a  more  intimate  relation  between  the  prob- 
lems of  cultural  anthropolog}^  and  those  of  psychiatry  than  is  generally 
recognized,  it  will  be  well  to  emphasize  the  apparent  differences  of  subject 
matter  and  purpose  which  seem  to  separate  them  as  disciplines  con- 
rcerned  with  human  behavior.  In  the  main,  cultural  anthropology  has 
emphasized  the  group  and  its  traditions  in  contradistinction  to  individual 
variations  of  behavior.  It  aims  to  discover  the  generalized  forms  of  ac- 
tion, thought,  and  feeling  which,  in  their  complex  interrelatedness,  consti- 
tute the  culture  of  a  community.  Whether  the  ultimate  aim  of  such  a 
study  is  to  establish  a  typical  sequence  of  institutional  forms  in  the 
history  of  man,  or  to  work  out  a  complete  distributional  survey  of  pat- 
terns and  cultural  types  over  the  globe,  or  to  make  an  exhaustive  descrip- 
tive analysis  of  as  many  cultures  as  possible  in  order  that  fundamental 
sociological  laws  may  be  arrived  at,  is  important,  indeed,  for  the  spirit 
and  method  of  actual  research  in  the  field  of  human  culture.  But  all  these 
approaches  agree  in  thinking  of  the  individual  as  a  more  or  less  passive 
carrier  of  tradition  or,  to  speak  more  dynamically,  as  the  infinitely  vari- 
able actualizer  of  ideas  and  of  modes  of  behavior  which  are  implicit  in 
the  structure  and  tradition  of  a  given  society.  It  is  what  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  a  society  have  in  common  in  their  mutual  relations  which  is 
supposed  to  constitute  the  true  subject  matter  of  cultural  anthropology 
and  sociology.  If  the  testimony  of  an  individual  is  set  down  as  such,  as 
often  happens  in  our  anthropological  monographs,  it  is  not  because  of  an 
interest  in  the  individual  himself  as  a  matured  and  single  organism  of 
ideas  but  in  his  assumed  typicality  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  statements  in  our  ethnological  mono- 
graphs which,  for  all  that  they  are  presented  in  general  terms,  really  rest 
on  the  authority  of  a  few  individuals,  or  even  of  one  individual,  who  have 
■had  to  bear  testimony  for  the  group  as  a  whole.  Information  on  kinship 
systems  or  rituals  or  technological  processes  or  details  of  social  organi- 
zation or  linguistic  forms  is  not  ordinarily  evaluated  by  the  cultural 
anthropologist  as  a  personal  document.  He  always  hopes  that  the  indi- 
vidual informant  is  near  enough  to  the  understandings  and  intentions  of 
his  society  to  report  them  duly,  thereby  implicitly  eliminating  himself  as 
a  factor  in  the  method  of  research.  All  reaUstic  field  workers  in  native 
custom  and  belief  are  more  or  less  aware  of  the  dangers  of  such  an 
*  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  27  (1932) :  229-242. 
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assumption  and,  naturally  enough,  efforts  are  generally  made  to  "check 
up"  statements  received  from  single  individuals.  This  is  not  always  pos- 
sible, however,  and  so  our  ethnological  monographs  present  a  kaleido- 
scopic picture  of  varying  degrees  of  generality,  often  within  the  covers  of 
a  single  volume.  Thus,  that  the  Haida  Indians  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 
were  divided  into  two  exogamic  phratries,  the  Eagles  and  the  Ravens, 
is  a  statement  which  could,  no  doubt,  be  elicited  from  any  normal  Haida 
Indian.  It  has  very  nearly  the  same  degree  of  impersonality  about  it  that 
characterizes  the  statement  that  the  United  States  is  a  repubhc  governed 
by  a  President.  It  is  true  that  these  data  about  social  and  political 
organization  might  mean  rather  different  things  in  the  systems  of  ideas 
and  fantasies  of  different  individuals  or  might,  as  master  ideas,  be  con- 
strued to  lead  to  typically  different  forms  of  action  according  to  whether 
we  studied  the  behavior  of  one  individual  or  of  another.  But  that  is 
another  matter.  The  fundamental  patterns  are  relatively  clear  and  im- 
personal. Yet  in  many  cases  we  are  not  so  fortunate  as  in  the  case  of 
fundamental  outlines  of  poUtical  organization  or  of  kinship  terminology 
or  of  house  structure.  What  shall  we  do,  for  instance,  with  the  cosmogenic 
system  of  the  Bella  Coola  Indians  of  British  Columbia?  The  five  super- 
imposed worlds  which  we  learn  about  in  this  system  not  only  have  no 
close  parallels  among  the  other  tribes  of  the  Northwest  Coast  area  but 
have  not  been  vouched  for  by  any  informant  other  than  the  one  indi- 
vidual from  whom  Boas  obtained  his  information.  Is  this  cosmogenic 
system  typical  Bella  Coola  religious  belief?  Is  it  individual  fantasy  con- 
struction or  is  it  a  peculiar  individual  elaboration  on  the  basis  of  a  simpler 
cosmogenic  system  which  belongs  to  the  community  as  a  whole?  In  this 
special  instance  the  individual  note  obtrudes  itself  somewhat  embar- 
rassingly. In  the  main,  however,  the  cultural  anthropologist  beheves  or 
hopes  that  such  disquieting  interruptions  to  the  impersonahty  of  his 
thinking  do  not  occur  frequently  enough  to  spoil  his  science. 

Psychiatry  is  an  offshoot  of  the  medical  tradition  and  aims  to  diagnose, 
analyze,  and,  if  possible,  cure  those  behavior  disturbances  of  individuals 
which  show  to  observation  as  serious  deviations  from  the  normal  attitude 
of  the  individual  toward  his  physical  and  social  environment.  The  psy- 
chiatrist specializes  in  "mental"  diseases  as  the  dermatologist  specializes 
in  the  diseases  of  the  skin  or  the  gynecologist  concerns  himself  with  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  women.  The  great  difference  between  psychiatry  and 
the  other  biologically  defined  medical  disciplines  is  that,  while  the  latter 
have  a  definite  bodily  locus  to  work  with  and  have  been  able  to  define 
and  perfect  their  methods  by  diligent  exploration  of  the  limited  and 
tangible  area  of  observation  assigned  to  them,  psychiatry  is  apparently 
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doomed  to  have  no  more  definite  locus  than  the  total  field  of  human  be- 
havior in  its  more  remote  or  less  immediately  organic  sense.  The  con- 
ventional companionship  of  psychiatry  and  neurology  seems  to  be  little 
more  than  a  declaration  of  faith  by  the  medical  profession  that  all  human 
ills  are,  at  last  analysis,  of  organic  origin  and  that  they  are,  or  should  be, 
localizable  in  some  segment,  however  complexly  defined,  of  the  physi- 
ological machine.  It  is  an  open  secret,  however,  that  the  neurologist's 
science  is  one  thing  and  the  psychiatrist's  practice  another.  Almost  in 
spite  of  themselves  psychiatrists  have  been  forced  to  be  content  with  an 
elaborate  array  of  clinical  pictures,  with  terminological  problems  of 
diagnosis,  and  with  such  thumb  rules  of  clinical  procedure  as  seem  to 
offer  some  hope  of  success  in  the  handling  of  actual  cases.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  psychiatry  tends  to  be  distrusted  by  its  sister  disciplines  within  the 
field  of  medicine  and  that  the  psychiatrists  themselves,  worried  by  a 
largely  useless  medical  training  and  secretly  exasperated  by  their  in- 
ability to  apply  the  strictly  biological  part  of  their  training  to  their 
peculiar  problems,  tend  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  biological 
approach  in  order  that  they  may  not  feel  that  they  have  strayed  away 
from  the  companionship  of  their  more  illustrious  brethren.  No  wonder 
that  the  more  honest  and  sensitive  psychiatrists  have  come  to  feel  that 
the  trouble  hes  not  so  much  in  psychiatry  itself  as  in  the  role  which 
general  medicine  has  wished  psychiatry  to  play. 

Those  insurgent  psychiatrists,  among  whom  Freud  must  be  reckoned 
the  most  courageous  and  the  most  fertile  in  ideas,  have  come  to  feel 
that  many  of  the  so-called  nervous  and  mental  disorders  can  be  looked 
upon  as  the  logical  development  of  systems  of  ideas  and  feelings  which 
have  grown  up  in  the  experience  of  the  individual  and  which  have  an 
-^unconscious  value  for  him  as  the  symbolic  solution  of  profound  diffi- 
culties that  arise  in  an  effort  to  adjust  to  his  human  environment.  The 
morbidity,  in  other  words,  that  the  psychiatrist  has  to  deal  with  seems, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  not  a  morbidity  of  organic  segments  or  even  of 
organic  functions  but  of  experience  itself.  His  attempts  to  explain  a 
morbid  suspiciousness  of  one's  companions  or  delusion  as  to  one's  status 
in  society  by  some  organically  definable  weakness  of  the  nervous  system 
or  of  the  functioning  of  the  endocrine  glands  may  be  no  more  to  the 
point  than  to  explain  the  habit  of  swearing  by  the  absence  of  a  few  teeth 
or  by  a  poorly  shaped  mouth.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  an  explana- 
tion, however  brief,  of  the  new  points  of  view  which  are  to  be  credited 
to  Freud  and  his  followers  and  which  have  invaded  the  thinking  of  even 
the  most  conservative  of  psychiatrists  to  no  inconsiderable  extent.  All 
that  interests  us  here  is  to  note  the  fact  that  psychiatry  is  moving  away 
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from  its  historic  position  of  a  medical  discipline  that  is  chronically  unable 
to  make  good  to  that  of  a  discipUne  that  is  medical  only  by  tradition 
and  courtesy  and  is  compelled,  with  or  without  permission,  to  attack 
fundamental  problems  of  psychology  and  sociology  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  well-being  of  the  individual.  The  locus,  then,  of  psychiatry  turns  out 
not  to  be  the  human  organism  at  all  in  any  fruitful  sense  of  the  word  but 
the  more  intangible,  and  yet  more  intelligible,  world  of  human  relation- 
ships and  ideas  that  such  relationships  bring  forth.  Those  students  of 
medicine  who  see  in  these  trends  little  more  than  a  return  to  the  old 
mythology  of  the  "soul"  are  utterly  unrealistic,  for  they  tacitly  assume 
that  all  experience  is  but  the  mechanical  sum  of  physiological  processes 
lodged  in  isolated  individuals.  This  is  no  more  defensible  a  position  than 
the  naively  metaphysical  contention  that  a  table  or  chair  or  hat  or  church 
can  be  intelligibly  defined  in  terms  of  their  molecular  and  atomic  consti- 
tution. That  A  hates  B  or  hopelessly  loves  B  or  is  jealous  of  B  or  is 
mortally  afraid  of  B  or  hates  him  in  one  respect  and  loves  him  in  another 
can  result  only  from  the  complications  of  experience.  If  we  work  out  a 
gradually~complicating  structure  of  morbid  relationships  between  A  and 
B  and,  by  successive  transfers,  between  A  or  B  and  the  rest  of  the  human 
world,  we  discover  behavior  patterns  that  are  none  the  less  real  and 
even  tragic  for  not  being  fundamentally  attributable  to  some  weakness 
or  malfunctioning  of  the  nervous  system  or  any  other  part  of  the  organ- 
ism. This  does  not  mean  that  weakness  or  malfunctioning  of  a  strictly 
organic  character  may  not  result  from  a  morbidity  of  human  relation- 
ships. Such  an  organic  theory  would  be  no  more  startling  than  to  main- 
tain that  a  chronic  sneer  may  disfigure  the  shape  of  the  mouth  or  that  a 
secret  fear  may  impair  one's  digestion.  There  are,  indeed,  signs  that 
psychiatry,  slowly  and  painfully  delivering  itself  from  the  somatic 
superstitions  of  medicine,  may  take  its  revenge  by  attempts  to  "mental- 
ize"  large  sections  of  medical  theory  and  practice.  The  future  alone  can 
tell  how  much  of  these  psychological  interpretations  of  organic  disease 
is  sound  doctrine  or  a  new  mythology. 

^  There  is  reason,  then,  to  think  that  while  cultural  anthropology  and 
psychiatry  have  distinct  problems  to  begin  with,  they  must,  at  some 
point,  join  hands  in  a  highly  significant  way.  That  culture  is  a  super- 
organic,  impersonal  whole  is  a  useful  enough  methodological  principle  to 
begin  with  but  becomes  a  serious  deterrent  in  the  long  run  to  the  more 
dynamic  study  of  the  genesis  and  development  of  cultural  patterns  be- 
cause these  cannot  be  realistically  disconnected  from  those  organizations 
of  ideas  and  feelings  which  constitute  the  individual.  The  ultimate 
methodological  error  of  the  student  of  personality  is  perhaps  less  obvious 
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than  the  correlative  error  of  the  student  of  culture  but  is  all  the  more 
insidious  and  dangerous  for  that  reason.  Mechanisms  which  are  un-  ^ 
consciously  evolved  by  the  neurotic  or  psychotic  are  by  no  means  closed 
systems  imprisoned  within  the  biological  walls  of  isolated  individuals. 
They  are  tacit  commentaries  on  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  some  of  the 
more  intimate  implications  of  culture  for  the  adjustment  processes  of 
given  individuals.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  begin  with  a  simple  contrast 
between  social  patterns  and  individual  behavior,  whether  normal  or  ab- 
normal, but  we  are,  rather,  to  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  culture  in  terms 
of  individual  behavior  and  whether  the  individual  can,  in  a  sense,  be 
looked  upon  as  the  effective  carrier  of  the  culture  of  his  group.  As  we 
follow  tangible  problems  of  behavior  rather  than  the  selected  problems 
set  by  recognized  disciplines,  we  discover  the  field  of  social  psychology, 
which  is  not  a  whit  more  social  than  it  is  individual  and  which  is,  or 
should  be,  the  mother  science  from  which  stem  both  the  abstracted  im- 
personal problems  as  phrased  by  the  cultural  anthropologist  and  the 
almost  impertinently  realistic  explorations  into  behavior  which  are  the  I 
province  of  the  psychiatrist.  Be  it  remarked  in  passing  that  what  passes 
for  individual  psychology  is  little  more  than  an  ill-assorted  melange  of 
bits  of  physiology  and  of  studies  of  highly  fragmentary  modes  of  behavior 
which  have  been  artificially  induced  by  the  psychologist.  This  abortive 
discipline  seems  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  no  integral  conceptions  of  either 
individual  or  society  and  one  can  only  hope  that  it  will  eventually  sur- 
render all  its  problems  to  physiology  and  social  psychology. 

Cultural  anthropology  has  not  been  neglected  by  psychiatry.  The 
psychoanalysts  in  particular  have  made  very  extensive  use  of  the  data 
of  cultural  anthropology  in  order  to  gather  evidence  in  support  of  their 
theories  of  the  supposed  "racial  inheritance  of  ideas"  by  the  individual. 
Neurotic  and  psychotic,  through  the  symbolic  mechanisms  which  control 
their  thinking,  are  believed  to  regress  to  a  more  primitive  state  of  mental 
adjustment  than  is  normal  in  modern  society  and  which  is  supposed  to 
be  preserved  for  our  observation  in  the  institutions  of  primitive  peoples. 
In  some  undefined  way  which  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  express  in 
intelligible  biological  or  psychological  terms  the  cultural  experiences 
which  have  been  accumulated  by  primitive  man  are  believed  to  be  un- 
consciously handed  on  to  his  more  civilized  progeny.  The  resemblances 
between  the  content  of  primitive  ritual — and  symbolic  behavior  gen- 
erally among  primitive  peoples — and  the  apparently  private  rituals  and 
symbolisms  developed  by  those  who  have  greater  than  normal  difficulty 
in  adjusting  to  their  social  environment  are  said  to  be  so  numerous  and 
far-reaching  that  the  latter  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  inherited  survival 
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of  more  archaic  types  of  thought  and  feehng.  Hence,  we  are  told,  it  is 
very  useful  to  study  the  culture  of  primitive  man,  for  in  this  way  an 
enormous  amount  of  hght  is  thrown  upon  the  fundamental  significance 
of  modes  of  behavior  in  the  neurotic  which  are  otherwise  inexphcable. 
The  searching  clinical  investigation  into  the  symbolisms  of  the  neurotic 
recovers  for  us,  on  a  modern  and  highly  disguised  level,  what  lies  but  a 
little  beneath  the  surface  among  the  primitives,  who  are  still  living  under 
an  archaic  psychological  regime. 

Psychoanalysts  welcome  the  contributions  of  cultural  anthropology 
but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  many  cultural  anthropologists  welcome 
the  particular  spirit  in  which  the  psychoanalysts  appreciate  their  data. 
The  cultural  anthropologist  can  make  nothing  of  the  hypothesis  of  the 
racial  unconscious  nor  is  he  disposed  to  allow  an  immediate  psychological 
analysis  of  the  behavior  of  primitive  people  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
in  which  such  an  analysis  is  allowable  for  our  own  culture.  He  beheves 
that  it  is  as  illegitimate  to  analyze  totemism  or  primitive  laws  of  inherit- 
ance or  set  rituals  in  terms  of  the  pecuhar  symbolisms  discovered  or  in- 
vented by  the  psychoanalyst  as  it  would  be  to  analyze  the  most  complex 
forms  of  modern  social  behavior  in  these  terms.  And  he  is  disposed  to 
think  that  if  the  resemblances  between  the  neurotic  and  the  primitive 
which  have  so  often  been  pointed  out  are  more  than  fortuitous,  it  is  not 
because  of  a  cultural  atavism  which  the  neurotic  exemplifies  but  simply 
because  all  human  beings,  whether  primitive  or  sophisticated  in  the 
cultural  sense,  are,  at  rock  bottom,  psychologically  primitive,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  significant  unconscious  symbolism  which  gives  sub- 
stitutive satisfaction  to  the  individual  may  not  become  socialized  on  any 
level  of  human  activity. 

The  service  of  cultural  anthropology  to  psychiatry  is  not  as  mysterious 
or  remote  or  clandestine  as  psychoanalytic  mysticism  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. It  is  of  a  much  simpler  and  healthier  sort.  It  lies  very  much  nearer 
the  surface  of  things  than  is  generally  believed.  Cultural  anthropology, 
if  properly  understood,  has  the  healthiest  of  all  scepticisms  about  the 
validity  of  the  concept  "normal  behavior."  It  cannot  deny  the  useful 
tyranny  of  the  normal  in  a  given  society  but  it  believes  the  external  form 
of  normal  adjustment  to  be  an  exceedingly  elastic  thing.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  the  normalities  of  any  primitive  society  that  lies  open  to  inspection 
are  nearer  the  hypothetical  responses  of  an  archaic  type  of  man,  un- 
troubled by  a  burdensome  historical  past,  than  the  normalities  of  a 
modem  Chinese  or  Scotchman.  In  specific  instances  one  may  even  wonder 
whether  they  are  not  tangibly  less  so.  It  would  be  more  than  a  joke  to 
turn  the  tables  and  to  suggest  that  the  psychoanalysis  of  an  over- 
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ritualized  Pueblo  Indian  or  Toda  might  denude  him  sufficiently  to  set 
him  "regressing"  to  the  psychologically  primitive  status  of  an  American 
professor's  child  or  a  professor  himself.  The  cultural  anthropologist's 
quarrel  with  psychoanalysis  can  perhaps  be  put  most  significantly  by 
pointing  out  that  the  psychoanalyst  has  confused  the  archaic  in  the  con- 
ceptual or  theoretical  psychologic  sense  with  the  archaic  in  the  literal 
chronological  sense.  Cultural  anthropology  is  not  valuable  because  it  un- 
covers the  archaic  in  the  psychological  sense.  It  is  valuable  because  it  is 
constantly  rediscovering  the  normal.  For  the  psychiatrist  and  for  the 
student  of  personality  in  general  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for 
personalities  are  not  conditioned  by  a  generalized  process  of  adjustment 
to  "the  normal"  but  by  the  necessity  of  adjusting  to  the  greatest  possible 
variety  of  idea  patterns  and  action  patterns  according  to  the  accidents 
of  birth  and  biography. 

The  so-called  culture  of  a  group  of  human  beings,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
treated  by  the  cultural  anthropologist,  is  essentially  a  systematic  list  of 
all  the  socially  inherited  patterns  of  behavior  which  may  be  illustrated 
in  the  actual  behavior  of  all  or  most  of  the  individuals  of  the  group.  The 
true  locus,  however,  of  these  processes  which,  when  abstracted  into  a 
totality,  constitute  culture  is  not  in  a  theoretical  community  of  human 
beings  known  as  society,  for  the  term  "society"  is  itself  a  cultural  con- 
struct which  is  employed  by  individuals  who  stand  in  significant  relations 
to  each  other  in  order  to  help  them  in  the  interpretation  of  certain  aspects 
of  their  behavior.  The  true  locus  of  culture  is  in  the  interactions  of  specific 
individuals  and,  on  the  subjective  side,  in  the  world  of  meanings  which 
each  one  of  these  individuals  may  unconsciously  abstract  for  himself 
from  his  participation  in  these  interactions.  Every  individual  is,  then, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  a  representative  of  at  least  one  sub-culture  which 
may  be  abstracted  from  the  generalized  culture  of  the  group  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  Frequently,  if  not  typically,  he  is  a  representative  of 
more  than  one  sub-culture,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  socialized  be- 
havior of  any  given  individual  can  be  identified  with  or  abstracted  from 
the  typical  or  generalized  culture  of  a  single  group  varies  enormously 
from  person  to  person. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  any  cultural  pattern  or  set  of  cultural  pat-  ' 
terns  which  can,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  be  referred  to  society 
as  such.  There  are  no  facts  of  pohtical  organization  or  family  life  or 
rehgious  belief  or  magical  procedure  or  technology  or  aesthetic  endeavor 
which  are  coterminous  with  society  or  with  any  mechanically  or  socio- 
logically defined  segment  of  society.  The  fact  that  John  Doe  is  registered 
in  some  municipal  office  as  a  member  of  such  and  such  a  ward  only. 
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vaguely  defines  him  with  reference  to  those  cultural  patterns  which  are 
conveniently  assembled  under  some  such  term  as  "municipal  administra- 
tion." The  psychological  and,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word,  the 
cultural  realities  of  John  Doe's  registration  may,  and  do,  vary  enor- 
mously. If  John  Doe  is  paying  taxes  on  a  house  which  is  likely  to  keep  him 
a  resident  of  the  ward  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  if  he  also  happens  to 
be  in  personal  contact  with  a  number  of  municipal  officers,  ward  classifi- 
cation may  easily  become  a  symbol  of  his  orientation  in  his  world  of 
meanings  which  is  comparable  for  clarity,  if  not  for  importance,  to  his 
definition  as  a  father  of  a  family  or  as  a  frequent  participant  in  golf. 
Ward  membership,  for  such  an  individual,  may  easily  precipitate  itself 
into  many  visible  forms  of  behavior.  The  ward  system  and  its  functions, 
real  or  supposed,  may  for  such  a  John  Doe  assume  an  impersonal  and 
objective  reality  which  is  comparable  to  the  objective  reality  of  rain  or 
sunshine. 

But  there  is  sure  to  be  another  John  Doe,  perhaps  a  neighbor  of  the 
first,  who  does  not  even  know  that  the  town  is  divided  into  wards  and 
that  he  is,  by  definition,  enrolled  in  one  of  them  and  that  he  has  certain 
duties  and  privileges  connected  with  such  enrollment,  whether  he  cares 
to  exercise  them  or  not.  While  the  municipal  oflSce  classifies  these  two 
John  Does  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  while  there  is  a  theory  on  foot 
that  ward  organization,  with  its  associated  functions,  is  an  entirely  im- 
personal matter  to  which  all  members  of  a  given  society  must  adjust, 
it  is  rather  obvious  that  such  a  manner  of  speech  is  little  more  than  a 
sociological  metaphor.  The  cultures  of  these  two  individuals  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  significantly  different,  as  significantly  different,  on  the 
given  level  and  scale,  as  though  one  were  the  representative  of  Italian 
culture  and  the  other  of  Turkish  culture.  Such  differences  of  culture 
never  seem  as  significant  as  they  really  are ;  partly  because  in  the  work- 
aday world  of  experience  they  are  not  often  given  the  opportunity  to 
emerge  into  sharp  consciousness,  partly  because  the  economy  of  inter- 
personal relations  and  the  friendly  ambiguities  of  language  conspire  to 
reinterpret  for  each  individual  all  behavior  which  he  has  under  observa- 
tion in  the  terms  of  those  meanings  which  are  relevant  to  his  own  life. 
The  concept  of  culture,  as  it  is  handled  by  the  cultural  anthropologist, 
is  necessarily  something  of  a  statistical  fiction  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  social  psychologist  and  the  psychiatrist  must  eventually  induce  him 
to  carefully  reconsider  his  terms.  It  is  not  the  concept  of  culture  which  is 
subtly  misleading  but  the  metaphysical  locus  to  which  culture  is  gen- 
erally assigned. 

Clearly,  not  all  cultural  traits  are  of  equal  importance  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  personality,  for  not  all  of  them  are  equally  diffused  as  integral 
elements  in  the  idea-systems  of  different  individuals.  Some  modes  of  be- 
havior and  attitude  are  pervasive  and  compelling  beyond  the  power  of 
even  the  most  isolated  individual  to  withstand  or  reject.  Such  patterns 
would  be,  for  example,  the  symbolisms  of  affection  or  hostility;  the  over- 
tones of  emotionally  significant  words;  certain  fundamental  implications 
and  many  details  of  the  economic  order;  much,  but  by  no  means  all, 
of  those  understandings  and  procedures  which  constitute  the  law  of  the 
land.  Patterns  of  this  kind  are  compulsive  for  the  vast  majority  of  human 
beings  but  the  degree  of  compulsiveness  is  in  no  simple  relation  to  the 
official,  as  contrasted  with  the  inner  or  psychological,  significance  of 
these  patterns.  Thus,  the  use  of  an  offensive  word  may  be  of  negligible 
importance  from  a  legal  standpoint  but  may,  psychologically  considered, 
have  an  attracting  or  repelling  potency  that  far  transcends  the  signifi- 
cance of  so  serious  a  behavior  pattern  as,  say,  embezzlement  or  the  nature 
of  one's  scientific  thinking.  A  culture  as  a  whole  cannot  be  said  to  be 
adequately  known  for  purposes  of  personality  study  until  the  varying 
degrees  of  compulsiveness  which  attach  to  its  many  aspects  and  impli- 
cations are  rather  definitely  understood.  No  doubt  there  are  cultural  pat- 
terns which  tend  to  be  universal,  not  only  in  form  but  in  psychological 
significance,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  be  mistaken  in  those  matters  and  to 
impute  equivalences  of  meaning  which  do  not  truly  exist. 

There  are  still  other  cultural  patterns  which  are  real  and  compelling 
only  for  special  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  and  are  as  good  as 
non-existent  for  the  rest  of  the  group.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  ideas, 
attitudes,  and  modes  of  behavior  which  belong  to  specialized  trades.  We-'' 
are  all  aware  of  the  reahty  of  such  private  or  limited  worlds  of  meaning. 
The  dairy-man,  the  movie  actress,  the  laboratory  physicist,  the  party 
whip,  have  obviously  built  up  worlds  which  are  anonymous  or  opaque 
to  each  other  or,  at  best,  stand  to  each  other  in  a  relation  of  blanket 
acceptance.  There  is  much  tacit  mythology  in  such  hugely  complex  tj 
societies  as  our  own  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  personal  significance 
of  sub-cultures  to  be  overlooked.  For  each  individual,  the  commonly 
accepted  fund  of  meanings  and  values  tends  to  be  powerfully  speciahzed 
or  emphasized  or  contradicted  by  types  of  experience  and  modes  of 
interpretation  that  are  far  from  being  the  property  of  all  men.  If  we>, 
consider  that  these  specialized  cultural  participations  are  partly  the  re-  ' 
suit  of  contact  with  limited  traditions  and  techniques,  partly  the  result 
of  identification  with  such  biologically  and  socially  imposed  groups  as 
the  family  or  the  class  in  school  or  the  club,  we  can  begin  to  see  how 
inevitable  it  is  that  the  true  psychological  locus  of  a  culture  is  the  indi- 
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vidiuil  or  a  specifically  enumerated  list  of  individuals,  not  an  economically 
or  politically  or  socially  defined  group  of  individuals.  "Individual," 
however,  here  means  not  simply  a  biologically  defined  organism  main- 
taining itself  through  physical  impacts  and  symbolic  substitutes  of  such 

\  impacts,  but  that  total  world  of  form,  meaning,  and  implication  of  sym- 
bolic behavior  which  a  given  individual  partly  knows  and  directs,  partly 
intuits  and  yields  to,  partly  is  ignorant  of  and  is  swayed  by. 

r'  Still  other  cultural  patterns  have  neither  a  generahzed  nor  a  specialized 
potency.  They  may  be  termed  marginal  or  referential  and  while  they  may 
figure  as  conceptually  important  in  the  scheme  of  a  cultural  theorist, 
they  may  actually  have  little  or  no  psychological  importance  for  the 
normal  human  being.  Thus,  the  force  of  linguistic  analogy  which  creates 
the  plural  "unicorns"  is  a  most  important  force  for  the  linguistic  analyst 
to  be  clear  about,  but  it  obvious  that  the  psychological  imminence  of  that 
force,  while  perfectly  real,  may  be  less  than  the  avoidance,  say,  of  certain 
obscene  or  impolite  words,  an  avoidance  which  the  linguist,  in  turn,  may 
quite  legitimately  look  upon  as  marginal  to  his  sphere  of  interests.  In 
the  same  way,  while  such  municipal  subdivisions  as  wards  are,  from  the 
standpoint  of  political  theory,  of  the  same  order  as  state  lines  and  even 
national  lines,  they  are  not  psychologically  so.  They  are  psychologically 
related  to  such  saturated  entities  as  New  York  or  "the  South"  or  Fifth 
Avenue  or  "the  slums"  as  undeveloped  property  in  the  suburbs  is  eco- 
nomically related  to  real  estate  in  the  business  heart  of  a  great  metropolis. 
Some  of  this  marginal  cultural  property  is  held  as  marginal  by  the  vast 
majority  of  participants  in  the  total  culture,  if  we  may  still  speak  in 

.terms  of  a  "total  culture."  Others  of  these  marginal  patterns  are  so  only 

*for  certain  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals.  No  doubt,  to  a  movie 
actress  the  intense  world  of  values  which  engages  the  participation  of  a 
physicist  tends  to  be  marginal  in  about  the  same  sense  as  a  legal  fiction 
or  unactuaHzed  linguistic  possibility  may  be  marginal  cultural  property. 
A  "hard-headed  business  man"  may  consign  the  movie  actress  and  the 
physicist  to  two  adjoining  sectors,  "lively"  and  "sleepy"  respectively, 

j-of  a  marginal  tract  of  "triviality."  Culture,  then,  varies  infinitely,  not 
only  as  to  manifest  content  but  as  to  the  distribution  of  psychologic 
emphases  on  the  elements  and  implications  of  this  content.  According  to 
our  scale  of  treatment,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  cultures  of  groups  and 

khe  cultures  of  individuals. 

A  personahty  is  carved  out  by  the  subtle  interaction  of  those  systems 
of  ideas  which  are  characteristic  of  the  culture  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of 
those  systems  of  ideas  which  get  established  for  the  individual  through 
more  special  types  of  participation,  with  the  physical  and  psychological 
needs  of  the  individual  organism,  which  cannot  take  over  any  of  the 
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cultural  material  that  is  offered  in  its  original  form  but  works  it  over 
more  or  less  completely,  so  that  it  integrates  with  those  needs.  The  more 
closely  we  study  this  interaction,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  dis- 
tinguish society  as  a  cultural  and  psychological  unit  from  the  individual 
who  is  thought  of  as  a  member  of  the  society  to  whose  culture  he  is  re- 
quired to  adjust.  No  problem  of  social  psychology  that  is  at  all  realistic 
can  be  phrased  by  starting  with  the  conventional  contrast  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  society.  Nearly  every  problem  of  social  psychology  needs 
to  consider  the  exact  nature  and  implication  of  an  idea  complex,  which 
we  may  look  upon  as  the  psychological  correlate  of  the  anthropologist's 
cultural  pattern,  to  work  out  its  relation  to  other  idea  complexes  and 
what  modifications  it  necessarily  undergoes  as  it  accommodates  itself  to 
these,  and,  above  all,  to  ascertain  the  precise  locus  of  such  a  complex. 
This  locus  is  rarely  identifiable  with  society  as  a  whole,  except  in  a  purely 
philosophical  or  conceptual  sense,  nor  is  it  often  lodged  in  the  psyche 
of  a  single  individual.  In  extreme  cases  such  an  idea  complex  or  cultural 
pattern  may  be  the  dissociated  segment  of  a  single  individual's  mind  or 
it  may  amount  to  no  more  than  a  potential  revivification  of  ideas  in  the 
mind  of  a  single  individual  through  the  aid  of  some  such  sjnnbolic  de- 
positary as  a  book  or  museum.  Ordinarily  the  locus  will  be  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  members  of  a  community,  each  of  them  feehng  that  he  is 
touching  common  interests  so  far  as  this  particular  culture  pattern  is 
concerned.  We  have  learned  that  the  individual  in  isolation  from  society 
is  a  psychological  fiction.  We  have  not  had  the  courage  to  face  the  fact 
that  formally  organized  groups  are  equally  fictitious  in  the  psychological 
sense,  for  geographically  contiguous  groups  are  merely  a  first  approxima- 
tion to  the  infinitely  variable  groupings  of  human  beings  to  whom  culture 
in  its  various  aspects  is  actually  to  be  credited  as  a  matter  of  realistic 
psychology. 

"Adjustment,"  as  the  term  is  ordinarily  understood,  is  a  superficial 
concept  because  it  regards  only  the  end  product  of  individual  behavior 
as  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  requirements,  real  or  supposed,  of 
a  particular  society.  In  reahty  "adjustment"  consists  of  two  distinct  and 
even  conflicting  types  of  process.  It  includes,  obviously,  those  accom- 
modations to  the  behavior  requirements  of  the  group  without  which  the 
individual  would  find  himself  isolated  and  ineffective,  but  it  includes, 
just  as  significantly,  the  effort  to  retain  and  make  felt  in  the  opinions 
and  attitudes  of  others  that  particular  cosmos  of  ideas  and  values  which 
has  grown  up  more  or  less  unconsciously  in  the  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Ideally  these  two  adjustment  tendencies  need  to  be  compromised 
into  behavior  patterns  which  do  justice  to  both  requirements. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  individual  to  give  up  his  identification 
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with  such  cultural  patterns  as  have  come  to  symbolize  for  him  his  own 
personality  integration.  The  task  of  external  adjustment  to  social  needs 
may  require  such  abandonment  on  his  part  and  consciously  he  may  crave 
nothing  more  passionately,  but  if  he  does  not  wish  to  invite  disharmony 
and  inner  weakness  in  his  personality,  he  must  see  to  it,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  that  every  abandonment  is  made  good  by  the  acquisition 
of  a  psychologically  equivalent  sjrmbolism.  External  observations  on  the 
adjustment  processes  of  individuals  are  often  highly  misleading  as  to 
their  psychological  significance.  The  usual  treatment,  for  instance,  of 
behavior  tendencies  known  as  radical  and  conservative  must  leave  the 
genuine  psychiatrist  cold  because  he  best  realizes  that  the  same  types 
of  behavior,  judged  externally,  may  have  entirely  distinct,  even  contra- 
dictory, meanings  for  different  individuals.  One  may  be  a  conservative 
out  of  fear  or  out  of  superb  courage.  A  radical  may  be  such  because  he 
is  so  secure  in  his  fundamental  psychic  organization  as  to  have  no  fear 
^  for  the  future,  or,  on  the  contrary,  his  courage  may  be  merely  the 
'  fantasied  rebound  from  fear  of  the  only  too  well  known. 

Strains  which  are  due  to  this  constant  war  of  adjustment  are  by  no 
means  of  equal  intensity  for  all  individuals.  Systems  of  ideas  grew  up  in 
endless  ways,  both  within  a  so-called  uniform  culture  and  through  the 
blending  of  various  aspects  of  so-called  distinct  cultures,  and  very  differ- 
ent symbolisms  and  value  emphases  necessarily  arise  in  the  endless  sub- 
cultures or  private  symbol  organizations  of  the  different  members  of  a 
group.  This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  certain  systems  of  ideas  are 
more  perilously  exposed  to  the  danger  of  disintegration  than  others. 
Even  if  it  be  granted,  as  no  one  would  seriously  argue  that  it  should  not, 
that  individual  differences  of  an  inherited  sort  are  significantly  responsi- 
ble for  mental  breakdowns,  it  yet  remains  true  that  such  a  "failure"  in 
the  life  of  an  individual  cannot  be  completely  understood  by  the  study, 
however  minute,  of  the  individual's  body  and  mind  as  such.  Such  a 
failure  invites  a  study  of  his  system  of  ideas  as  a  more  or  less  distinct 
:  cultural  entity  which  has  been  vainly  striving  to  maintain  itself  in  a 
discouraging  environment. 

We  may  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  quite  frankly  that  a  psychosis,  for 
instance,  may  be  an  index  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  the  too  great 
resistance  of  the  individual  to  the  forces  that  play  upon  him  and,  so  far 
as  his  world  of  values  is  concerned,  of  the  cultural  poverty  of  his  psycho- 
logical environment.  The  more  obvious  conflicts  of  cultures  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  modern  world  create  an  uneasiness  which  forms  a 
fruitful  soil  for  the  eventual  development,  in  particular  cases,  of  neurotic 
symptoms  and  mental  breakdowns  but  they  can  hardly  be  considered 
sufficient  to  account  for  serious  psychological  derangements.  These  arise 
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not  on  the  basis  of  a  generalized  cultural  conflict  but  out  of  specific  con- 
flicts of  a  more  intimate  sort,  in  which  systems  of  ideas  get  attached  to 
particular  persons,  or  images  of  such  persons,  who  play  a  decisive  role  in  , 
the  life  of  the  individual  as  representative  of  cultural  values.  -^ 

The  personal  meanings  of  the  symbolisms  of  an  individual's  sub--^ 
culture  are  constantly  being  reaffirmed  by  society  or,  at  the  least,  he 
likes  to  think  that  they  are.  When  they  obviously  cease  to  be,  he  loses  his 
orientation  and  that  strange  instinct,  or  whatever  we  call  it,  which  in 
the  history  of  culture  has  always  tended  to  preserve  a  system  of  ideas  ^ 
from  destruction,  causes  his  ahenation  from  an  impossible  world.  Both'' 
the  psychosis  and  the  development  of  an  idea  or  institution  through  the 
centuries  manifest  the  stubbornness  of  idea  complexes  and  their  impli- 
cations in  the  face  of  a  material  environment  which  is  less  demanding 
psychologically  than  physically.  The  mere  problem  of  biological  adjust- 
ment, or  even  of  ego  adjustment  as  it  is  ordinarily  handled  by  the 
sociologist,  is  comparatively  simple.  It  is  literally  true  that  "man  wants 
but  little  here  below  nor  wants  that  httle  long."  The  trouble  always  is 
that  he  wants  that  little  on  his  own  terms.  It  is  not  enough  to  satisfy-r 
one's  material  wants,  to  have  success  in  one's  practical  endeavors,  to  give 
and  receive  affection,  or  to  accomplish  any  of  the  purposes  laid  down  by 
psychologists  and  sociologists  and  morahsts.  Personality  organizations, 
which  at  last  analysis  are  psychologically  comparable  with  the  greatest 
cultures  or  idea  systems,  have  as  their  first  law  of  being  their  essential 
self-preservation,  and  all  conscious  attempts  to  define  their  functions  or 
to  manipulate  their  intention  and  direction  are  but  the  estimable  ration-  , 
alization  of  people  who  are  wanting  to  "do  things."  Modern  psychiatrists.™ 
should  be  tolerant  not  only  of  varying  personalities  but  of  the  different 
types  of  values  which  personality  variations  imply.  Psychiatrists  who  are 
tolerant  only  in  the  sense  that  they  refrain  from  criticizing  anybody 
who  is  subjected  to  their  care  and  who  do  their  best  to  guide  him  back 
to  the  renewed  performance  of  society's  rituals  may  be  good  practical 
surgeons  of  the  psyche.  They  are  not  necessarily  the  profoundly  sympa- 
thetic students  of  the  mind  who  respect  the  fundamental  intent  and 
direction  of  every  personality  organization. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  a  number  of  gifted  psy- 
chiatrists may  take  up  the  serious  study  of  exotic  and  primitive  cultures, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  meretricious  voyaging  in  behalf  of  Greenwich  Village 
nor  to  collect  an  anthology  of  psychoanalytic  fairy  tales,  but  in  order  to 
learn  to  understand,  more  fully  than  we  can  out  of  the  resources  of  our 
own  cultures,  the  development  of  ideas  and  symbols  and  their  relevance 
for  the  problem  of  personality. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  REVIEWS 

From  a  Review  of  Oskar  Pfister,  ''The 
Psychoanalytic  Method"* 

The  Freudian  psychology  has  traveled  a  course  that  might  have  been 
predicted  with  tolerable  certainty.  At  first  received  with  mingled  de- 
rision and  disgust,  it  has  now  attained  a  position  not  only  of  virtual 
security  but,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say  unfortunately,  of  very  genuine 
and  widespread  popularity.  Whitmanesque  poets  sing  paeans  to  Jung's 
libido,  one  of  the  metaphysical  offshoots  of  the  psychoanalytic  move- 
ment, while  half-baked  doctors  fearlessly  disentangle  homosexual  "com- 
plexes" at  the  end  of  a  first  half-hour's  consultation  with  hysterical 
patients.  Those  who  are  profoundly  convinced  of  the  epoch-making  im- 
portance of  the  psychological  mechanisms  revealed  by  Freud  and,  even 
more,  of  the  extraordinary  suggestiveness  of  numerous  hues  of  inquiry 
opened  up  by  psychoanalysis,  without,  at  the  same  time,  being  blind  to 
criticisms  that  need  to  be  made  of  certain  psychoanalytic  theory,  can 
only  hope  and  pray  that  this  not  altogether  healthy  overpopularity  of 
the  subject  prove  no  hindrance  to  the  study  of  the  perplexing  problems 
with  which  the  Freudian  psychology  bristles.  What  is  sorely  needed  at 
the  present  time,  or  will  be  before  many  years,  is  a  thoroughly  objective 
probing  into  the  new  psychology  with  a  special  view  to  seeking  out  the 
paths  of  reconciliation  with  the  older  orthodox  psychology  of  conscious 
states  and  to  the  rigorous  elimination  of  all  aspects  of  Freudian  theory 
that  seem  dispensable  or  ill-substantiated.  The  present  militant  attitude 
of  the  psychoanalysts  toward  their  skeptical  schoolmasters  is  naturally 
but  a  passing  phase.  The  opposed  schools  of  psychological  interpretation 
will  have  to  meet  each  other  halfway  and  effect  a  common  modus  vivendi. 
For  the  present  it  is  obvious  that  the  personal  bias  of  the  brilliant 
founder  of  psychoanalysis  has  given  the  Freudian  psychology  more  than 
one  twist  that  is  not  altogether  necessitated  by  its  invaluable  kernel — the 
proof  of  the  existence  in  the  unconscious  mind  of  emotionally  toned 
"complexes,"  repressed  trends  that  are  directly  elaborated  out  of  the 
instinctive  life  and  that  leak  out  into  consciousness  in  a  large  number  of 
superficially  dissimilar  psychic  phenomena,  for  example,  dreams,  auto- 
matic and  compulsive  reactions,  neurotic  symptoms.  A  firm  belief  in  the 
validity  of  the  main  lines  of  psychological  theory  set  forth  by  Freud  by 
no  means  necessitates  an  unreserved  adherence  to  such  incidental  con- 

*  The  Dial,  63  (1917) :  267-269. 
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comitants  as  his  apparently  one-sided  interpretation  of  sexual  perversions 
or  his  general  conception  of  the  compound  nature  of  the  sexual  instinct. 
At  the  least,  very  radical  shiftings  of  emphasis  are  certain  to  emerge. 
An  analogous  development  has  characterized  the  history  of  the  theory 
of  organic  evolution.  Only  recently  has  the  original  Darwinian  bias  to- 
ward an  overemphasis  of  the  factor  of  natural  selection  yielded  to  the 
proper  evaluation  of  other  factors.  The  inertia  of  impetus  given  by  the 
founder  of  a  radical  scientific  departure  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
humihating,  one  of  the  most  ironically  human,  things  about  the  history 
of  science.  So  far  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  psycho- 
analysts to  accept  the  whole  Freudian  programme  at  practically  its  face 
value.  What  criticism  there  is  within  the  ranks  is  chiefly  on  matters  of 
relatively  minor  import.  Even  the  Jung  sedition,  of  which  so  much  is 
made,  consists  of  hardly  more,  it  would  seem,  than  a  tendency  to  gener- 
ahze  and  carry  further  some  of  the  more  doubtful  elements  of  Freud's 
theoretical  groundwork.  I  refer  particularly  to  Jung's  handling  of 
symbolization  as  an  interpretative  principle  and  to  his  reckless  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  individual  psychoanalysis  to  cultural  phe- 
nomena .... 

Let  us  turn,  now,  to  the  theoretical  structure  reared  by  the  psycho- 
analysts. We  are  entitled  to  ask:  Leaving  all  questions  of  analytic  detail 
and  technique  to  one  side,  what  are  some  of  the  basic  contributions  of 
the  Freudian  school  to  psychologic  thinking?  First  and  foremost,  I  should 
say,  is  the  new  spirit  of  attitude  and  method  that  psychoanalysis  has 
introduced  into  the  study  of  the  mind.  The  orthodox  psychology,  for  all 
its  disavowal  of  the  older  faculty-mongering,  has  never  really  succeeded 
in  grasping  the  vast  network  of  individual  mental  phenomena  as  a  single 
growth  rooting  in  the  most  primitive  type  of  mental  life  we  know  of,  the 
instinctive  life.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  psychoanalysis  has 
succeeded  in  reconstructing  the  order  of  differentiation  of  mental  phe- 
nomena, but  it  has  taken  a  more  patient  attitude  toward  the  actual 
dynamics  of  the  individual  mind  and  is  thus  in  a  better  position  to  ferret 
out  gradually  the  development  of  the  fundamental  instincts  into  the 
higher  forms  of  mentahty.  Psychoanalysis  takes  hold  of  chunks  of  mental 
life  as  they  present  themselves  in  experience;  it  does  not  abstract  driblets 
of  mental  experience  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  them  and  examining 
them  under  the  microscope.  In  brief,  the  older  psychology  is  an  anatomy 
of  mind,  sometimes  refined;  psychoanalysis  is  an  entering  wedge  toward 
a  physiology  of  mind,  generally  quite  crude  for  the  present.  From  the 
clear  recognition  of  this  difference  of  method  results  the  conviction  that 
the  two  types  of  psychologic  inquiry  are  not  in  any  true  sense  opposed 
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to  each  other.  They  merely  attack  their  subject-matter  from  distinct 
viewpoints.  They  will,  each  of  them,  in  the  long  run  be  found  to  be 
indispensable  and  mutually  reconcilable. 

The  second  point  of  capital  importance  that  we  must  set  down  to  the 
credit  of  psychoanalysis  is  the  light  it  has  thrown  on  the  nature  and 
functioning  of  the  unconscious.  To  psychoanalysis  the  unconscious  is  not 
merely  a  negative  deus  ex  machina  which  does  convenient  service  in  the 
explanation  of  memory  and  in  the  positing  of  a  continuity  of  personality. 
It  is  a  very  real  and  active  domain  from  which  are  worked  the  strings  that 
move  about  the  puppets  of  the  conscious  self.  The  naive  assumption  of  a 
self-contained  consciousness  whose  motivation  is  safely  interpretable  in 
terms  of  conscious  data  alone  has  been  exposed  by  the  Freudian  psy- 
chology as  a  huge  fallacy. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  promising  vistas  that  have  been 
opened  up,  though  I  find  it  but  little  stressed  by  the  psychoanalysts 
themselves,  is  the  quantitative  consideration  of  emotion  and  will.  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  measuring  of  reactions  under  controlled  experimental 
conditions.  When  psychoanalysis  tells  us  that  the  emotion  belonging  to  a 
certain  trend  is  not  always  discharged  in  consciousness  but  may  in  part 
be  inhibited  in  the  unconscious  or  transferred  to  other  reactions,  we  are 
evidently  confronted  by  certain  quantitative  implications.  It  seems  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  the  inference  of  a  certain  specific,  theoretically  measurable, 
sum  of  emotion  or  volitional  impulse  which  can  be  divided  up  and  dis- 
tributed in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  elaboration  of  the  concepts  that 
follow  on  the  heels  of  this  hypothesis  has  been  but  begun.  It  would  not 
be  surprising  if  this  glimmer  of  a  quantitative  understanding  of  mental 
functioning  blossomed  out  in  time  to  an  exactness  of  comprehension  of 
psychological  processes  such  as  we  have  hardly  an  inkling  of  at  present. 

Among  the  more  readily  defined  and  generally  recognized  insights  that 
we  owe,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Freud  are  the  genetic  analysis  and  the 
treatment  of  the  neuroses,  to  a  much  smaller  extent  also  of  the  psychoses 
(forms  of  insanity);  the  frequency  and  radical  importance  of  symbol- 
formation  in  the  unconscious  mind,  understanding  of  which  is  sure  to 
prove  indispensable  for  an  approach  to  the  deeper  problems  of  religion 
and  art;  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  dreams;  the  basic  importance 
of  the  psychic  sexual  constitution,  not  merely  in  its  proper  functional 
sphere,  but  also  in  connections  that  seem  unrelated;  the  far-reaching 
importance  of  infantile  psychic  experiences  in  adult  life  and  the  ever- 
present  tendency  to  regression  to  them ;  and  the  general  light  thrown  on 
the  problem  of  mental  determinism.  Many  other  points  might  be  enu- 
merated, some  clearly  defined,  others  controversial.  Indeed,  there  has 
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scarcely  ever  been  a  new  road  opened  in  science  that  so  spontaneously 
and  fruitfully  branched  out  into  tributary  trails.  It  is  true  that  hardly 
anything  is  known  of  the  psychoanalytic  problems  and  solutions  with 
absolutely  satisfying  clarity.  Yet  it  takes  no  bold  man  to  assert  that 
enough  has  been  glimpsed  to  promise  perhaps  the  greatest  fructification 
that  the  study  of  the  mind  has  yet  experienced. 

From  a  Review  of  H.  A.  Alexander,  ''The  Mythology 
OF  All  Races,  Vol.  XI:  Latin-American"* 

The  psychoanalysts  latterly  have  pushed  myth,  primitive  taboo,  and 
other  spiritual  vagaries  of  the  folk  into  the  foreground  of  attention.  This 
is  therefore  as  good  an  opportunity  as  any  of  touching  upon  some  of  the 
fundamental  points  at  issue.  What  shall  we  make  of  all  these  myths?  Are 
these  plumed  serpents,  swallowing  monsters,  virginal  births,  and  deluges 
of  no  other  than  casual  significance?  Why  do  so  many  of  these  concep- 
tions persist  with  an  almost  obsessive  tenacity  and  why  are  so  many  of 
them  world-wide  in  their  distribution? 

There  are  two  methods  of  approach,  the  psychological  and  the  histori- 
cal. The  psychologist  takes  a  given  myth  pretty  much  for  granted  as  a 
reasonably  self-consistent  psychic  formation.  It  does  not  readily  occur 
to  him,  for  instance,  to  question  whether  character  and  incident  have 
always  been  associated  or  whether  the  grouping  of  incidents  is  not  a 
cumulative  growth,  a  pastiche  of  elements  that  originally  existed  in  inde- 
pendent form.  If  once  he  allowed  himself  to  entertain  destructive  notions 
of  this  sort,  he  would  gradually  have  his  data  slipping  from  under  his 
hand.  His  psychological  formulas  of  interpretation  might  be  ever  so 
relevant,  but  they  would  be  helpless  salt  for  the  tails  of  mythic  birds. 
Just  as  bibhcal  mythology  fitted  into  a  neat  exegetical  frame  until  the 
advent  of  a  higher  criticism,  so  the  successful  apphcation  of  these  psy- 
chological formulas,  Wundtian  or  Freudian,  to  any  myth  structure  tacitly 
depends  on  the  withholding  of  a  preliminary  historical  critique.  We  can 
only  begin  to  interpret  when  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  analysis. 

The  historical  student  of  myth  insists  on  destructive  analysis.  He  is 
not  content  to  take  a  myth  as  it  is.  He  finds  that  it  is  generally  a  synthesis 
of  several  elements,  each  of  which  has  its  own  historical  antecedents,  its 
independent  affiliations.  The  same  element  may  occur  in  the  most  diverse 
settings,  pointing  to  mutually  irreconcilable  significances.  Over  and 
above,  or  rather  beneath,  the  geographical  distribution  of  myths  as  such 
he  can  work  out  the  more  pervasive  distribution  of  the  elements,  the 

*  The  Nation,  112  (1921) :  88-890. 
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materials  that  are  assembled  into  an  endless  variety  of  myth  patterns. 
To  the  interpretative  psychologist  he  can  always  put  the  question:  How 
do  you  know  that  this  myth  or  even  this  fragmentary  episode  is  in  any 
true  sense  a  single  psychic  creation?  How  can  you  establish  a  psychic 
sequence  underlying  the  myth  when  the  association  of  its  elements  is 
historically  fortuitous? 

The  crux  is  not  sharp  because  historian  and  psychologist  fall  somewhat 
foul  of  each  other.  Obviously,  history  and  psychology  are  not  born 
enemies,  they  are  such  only  in  action.  They  could  come  to  terms  if  they 
came  truly  to  grips  instead  of  scolding  at  each  other  over  a  barrier  of 
misunderstanding.  The  historian  too  often  believes  that  he  has  exhausted 
the  significance  of  a  phenomenon  when  he  has  established  its  place  in  a 
sequence,  worked  out  its  external  relations,  and  indicated  its  lease  of  life. 
He  dismisses  the  psychologist's  fancies  as  irrelevant  to  the  historical 
process,  though  he  may  enjoy  them  as  projections  of  an  imaginative 
mind.  To  the  charge  that  his  history  gives  no  ultimate  explanation  of 
the  rise  and  development  of  a  myth  or  of  any  other  socialized  notion  or 
institution,  he  is  likely  to  answer  that  it  is  none  of  history's  business  to 
ferret  out  the  buried  psychological  determinants  of  the  significant  ele- 
ments of  a  culture,  that  these  determinants  are  at  last  analysis  highly 
variable  phenomena  of  individual  psychology,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  dis- 
entangle them  at  a  remove  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years. 

All  this  does  not  and  should  not  silence  the  psychologist  who  looks  for 
a  specifically  psychological  motivation  and  content  in  mythology.  Before 
he  fastens  upon  these,  however,  he  should  more  clearly  apprehend  the 
difficulties  in  his  way.  Two  problems  in  particular  must  be  faced.  At  what 
point  in  the  analysis  of  a  myth  does  the  psychological  mode  of  interpre- 
tation become  possible  or  even  hopeful?  And,  secondly,  how  can  we  ad- 
vance from  the  known  psychology  of  the  individual  to  that  diffused  psy- 
chological content  that  inheres  or  seems  to  inhere  in  the  myth  as  a 
socially  transmitted  entity?  What,  precisely,  does  it  mean  that  certain 
myths,  historical  growths  of  the  "folk  mind,"  exhibit  analogies  to  indi- 
vidual dreams  or  to  the  deranged  fancies  of  abnormal  minds?  Have  they 
— as  history,  as  institutions — necessarily  the  same  unconscious  psychic 
significance  that  they  may  possess  as  dream  or  as  psychotic  symptom? 
Does  the  history  of  the  cross  as  an  art  motif  run  strictly  parallel  to  the 
history  of  the  cross  as  a  religious  symbol?  Does  either  history  fully  con- 
tain or  explain  the  other,  or  are  they  not  rather  independent  though  inter- 
twined? And  is  the  psychic  significance  of  the  cross  the  same  to  all  minds, 
even  to  all  believing  minds?  To  ask  these  parallel  questions  is,  I  believe, 
to  see  the  psychology  of  myth  in  a  fresher  and  more  fruitful  light. 
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The  psychologist  is  right  to  seek  psychology  in  myth,  but  his  interpre- 
tations may  be  none  the  less  misleading  because  of  his  historical  naivetd. 
The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  there  is  not  one  psychology  of  mythology 
but  that  there  are  at  least  two  such  psychologies.  One  of  these  is  con- 
cerned with  the  ultimate  psychic  determinants  of  cultural  form.  This  is 
at  bottom  the  same  selective  and  creative  psychology  as  operates  in  the 
history  of  art.  Myths  are  not  isolated  formations.  They  differ  character- 
istically for  different  times  and  places  largely  because  they  tend  to  con- 
form to  certain  typical  patterns.  To  assume  that  these  characteristic 
differences  are  directly  due  to  deep-seated  differences  of  psychology  of 
the  myth-making  folk  is  too  naive  for  serious  consideration.  The  cumula- 
tive psychology  of  myth  as  a  particular  social  pattern  is  the  kind  of 
psychology  that  the  historian  of  myth  would  most  need  to  know  about, 
yet  it  is  the  one  that  the  psychologist  is  least  able  to  render  an  account  of. 
It  is  the  psychology  which  will  some  day  underlie  the  study  of  all  culture- 
history,  for  it  manifests  itself  across  the  generations  in  a  persistent  striv- 
ing for  and  perfecting  of  form,  eventually  in  the  disintegration  and  re- 
placement of  this  form.  To  capture  the  very  citadel  of  the  psychoanalysts, 
we  may  say  that  the  first  requisite  of  a  psychological  understanding  of 
mythology — of  other  phases  of  culture  as  well — is  the  discovery  of  a 
social  psychology  of  "form -libido."  Psychology  is  still  too  weak  to  know 
how  to  go  about  the  task.  In  the  beginning  a  science  is  qualitative,  almost 
exclusively  concerned  with  subject  matter;  only  later  does  it  envisage  its 
problems  mathematically  and  apprehend  quantities,  direction,  form. 

The  second  psychology  of  myth  deals  with  the  psychic  significance, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the  single  elements  of  mythology.  Now  if  the 
history  of  culture  teaches  us  anything,  it  is  that  while  forms  tend  to  per- 
sist, the  psychic  significance  of  these  forms  varies  tremendously  from  age 
to  age  and  from  individual  to  individual.  There  is  no  permanence  of 
psychic  content.  This  content  may  diminish  or  increase  in  intensity  or  it 
may  become  completely  transformed.  It  may  be  transferred  from  one 
form  to  another,  and  it  is  the  psychoanalysts  who  should  know  this  best 
of  all.  I  believe  that  to  reason  from  the  "latent  psychic  content"  of  certain 
dreams  or  neurotic  symptoms  to  the  psychic  motivation  of  formally 
analogous  myths  is  loose  thinking.  Symbols,  like  other  accepted  forms, 
are  ready  to  receive  whatever  psychic  content  the  individual  psychology 
or  the  social  psychology  of  a  given  time  and  place  is  prepared  to  put  into 
them.  Myths  may  or  may  not  have  been  motivated  by  certain  uncon- 
scious psychic  trends,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  could 
indefinitely  keep  their  significance  as  symbols  of  these  trends.  It  seems 
much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is  in  myth  no  such  constancy 
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of  symbolic  significance  as  many  of  the  psychoanalytic  school  assume 
but  that  the  history  of  myth  can  be  chiefly  understood  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  more  general  psychology  of  form-trends.  Sexual  or  other 
s^Tnbolisms  are  likely,  of  course,  to  arise  as  secondary  interpretations  or 
unconscious  contributory  potencies  in  the  mind  of  an  individual,  or  by 
suggestion,  of  a  society.  Origin  is  not  to  be  lightly  inferred  from  the  mere 
fact  of  unconscious  association. 

From  a  Review  of  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  ''Instinct  and  the 

Unconscious:  A  Contribution  to  a  Biological 

Theory  of  the  Psycho-Neuroses"* 

Dr.  Rivers  worked  exclusively  with  war-patients,  in  whom  the  psychic 
conflict  underlying  the  neurosis  was  presumably  connected  with  the 
instinctive  activities  that  tend  to  preserve  the  organism  in  the  presence 
of  danger.  Such  typical  neuroses  as  hysteria  and  Dr.  Freud's  "anxiety- 
neurosis"  are  here  seen  as  morbid  responses  to  danger  which  dodge  the 
frank  impulse  to  flight  without  leading  to  an  acceptance  by  the  organism 
of  the  effective  aggression  necessary  to  survival. 

The  neurotic  symptoms  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Rivers  in  his  war-work  were 
far  too  similar  to  those  that  Dr.  Freud  and  other  psycho-analysts  had 
ascribed  to  a  sexual  origin  to  justify  us  in  considering  his  neuroses  as 
fundamentally  distinct  from  theirs.  We  are  thus  driven  to  conclude  that 
either  Dr.  Freud's  or  Dr.  Rivers's  interpretation  needs  correction  or 
amplification  at  the  hands  of  the  other.  One  may  perhaps  suggest  that 
too  much  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  causative  value  of  particu- 
lar types  of  "complexes,"  that  the  frustrated  instincts  that  underlie  these 
complexes  are  by  no  means  the  neatly  sundered  reaction-systems  that 
they  appear  to  be  in  psychological  discussions,  and  that  the  ultimate 
physiological  cause  of  the  neurosis  will  be  found  to  rest  in  the  particular 
pattern  of  nervous  activity  implicit  in  the  individual  organism.  This 
pattern  may  be  conceived  of  as  always  in  operation  and  as  showing  up 
in  a  morbid  form  when  certain  of  its  elements  have  been  intensified  under 
the  stress  of  emotion. 

All  individuals  have  conflicts  of  the  types  that  are  held  responsible 
for  a  neurosis,  whence  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  differentiating  factor 
in  a  neurosis  must  be  of  a  quantitative  nature.  Certain  nervous  patterns 
allow  of  a  greater  give  than  others,  without  essential  loss  of  form.  We 
can  hardly  hope  to  understand  the  rationale  of  suppression  and  neurosis 
until  we  have  a  theory  of  what  actually  happens  to  a  nervous  impulse  in 

*  The  Freeman,  5  (1921) :  357-358. 
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terms  of  relative  quantity,  speed,  acceleration,  and  diffusion,  until,  in 
other  words,  we  can  actually  lay  out  the  typical  nervous  rhythms  of  the 
individual  organism. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Rivers's  book  does  undoubtedly  indicate  that  Dr. 
Freud  and  his  immediate  followers  have  entirely  overdone  the  necessity 
of  sexual  elements  in  conflicts  powerful  enough  to  bring  on  a  neurosis, 
though  it  probably  remains  true  that  the  sexual  conflict  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  strains  that  the  human  organism  can  be  made  to  bear.  The 
really  valuable  contribution  of  the  Freudian  school  seems  to  me  to  lie 
in  the  domain  of  pure  psychology.  Nearly  everything  that  is  specific  in 
Freudian  theory,  such  as  the  "CEdipus-complex"  as  a  normative  image 
or  the  definite  interpretation  of  certain  symbols  or  the  distinctively 
sexual  nature  of  certain  infantile  reactions,  may  well  prove  to  be  either 
ill-founded  or  seen  in  a  distorted  perspective,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  immense  service  that  Dr.  Freud  has  rendered  psychology 
in  his  revelation  of  typical  psychic  mechanisms.  Such  relational  ideas  as 
the  emotionally  integrated  complex,  the  tendency  to  suppression  under 
the  stress  of  a  conflict,  the  symptomatic  expression  of  a  suppressed  im- 
pulse, the  transfer  of  emotion  and  the  canalizing  or  pooling  of  impulses, 
the  tendency  to  regression,  are  so  many  powerful  clues  to  an  under- 
standing of  how  the  "soul"  of  man  sets  to  work.  Psychology  will  not 
willingly  let  go  of  these  and  still  other  Freudian  concepts,  but  will  build 
upon  them,  gradually  coming  to  see  them  in  their  wider  significance. 
Dr.  Rivers  helps  us  in  this  appreciation  not  so  much  explicitly  as  im- 
plicitly. His  new  types  of  experience,  his  alternative  hypotheses,  and  his 
general  insistence  on  mechanism  at  the  expense  of  typical  content  give 
us  the  invaluable  touchstone  of  contrast. 

From  a  Review  of  C.  G.  Jung,  "Psychological  Types"* 

Not  until  the  last  page  is  turned  back  does  one  fully  realize  how  extra- 
ordinary a  work  one  has  been  reading.  It  is  often  dry,  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  follow,  and  it  is  never  very  closely  reasoned,  for  Dr.  Jung 
accepts  intuitively  as  given,  as  elementary,  concepts  and  psychological 
functions  which  others  can  get  at  only  by  the  most  painful  of  syntheses, 
if  indeed  they  can  find  a  way  to  some  of  them  at  all.  But  it  is  a  fascinating 
book.  Its  one  idea  is  like  the  intense  stare  of  a  man  who  has  found 
something,  and  this  something  a  little  uncanny.  Some  of  us  are  extraverts 
or  tend  to  be  so,  and  others  of  us  are  introverts  or  tend  to  be  so :  surely 
there  is  nothing  strange  or  uncanny  or  new  about  this  classification  of 

*  The  Freeman,  8  (1923) :  211-212. 
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personalities.  That  some  of  us  are  interested  in  the  accidents  and  particu- 
larities of  the  environment  is  a  known  fact ;  that  others  are  more  inter- 
ested in  general  ideas  and  that  they  tend  to  turn  inward,  to  reflect  and 
introspect,  is  an  equally  well-known  fact.  Surely  there  are  more  basic 
distinctions  than  these;  the  emotional  v.  the  intellectual  type,  for  in- 
stance. But  to  reduce  Dr.  Jung's  antithesis  to  a  mere  difference  in  the 
relative  emphasis  of  interest  or  in  the  habitual  direction  of  attention  is 
not  to  have  fully  grasped  his  meaning.  It  is  not  a  mere  question  of 
interest  at  all. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  natural  flow  of  the  libido,  to  speak  in  the  author's 
terms.  The  ego  finds  itself  lost  in  an  overwhelmingly  potent  and  complex 
environment.  Convulsively  it  seeks  to  save  itself,  to  establish  a  set  of 
relations  and  a  network  of  presumptions  which  enable  it  to  survive,  to 
convince  itself  that  it  matters,  to  feel  that  it  is  ever  victorious  or  about 
to  become  so.  There  are  two  ways  of  attaining  this  necessary  under- 
standing between  the  helplessness  of  the  ego  and  the  surrounding  in- 
sistence of  things,  and  these  ways  may  not  be  chosen,  aside  from  sec- 
ondary compensations  which  obscure  but  do  not  efface  the  underlying 
psychology.  They  are  dictated  by  the  inherited  mechanics  of  the  libido. 
Whether  these  inherited  differences  in  the  impulse  to  adjustment  are  but 
psychic  reinterpretations  or  summings-up  of  comparatively  simple  differ- 
ences in  the  rhythmic  form  or  intensity  or  rapidity  or  quality  of  nervous 
discharge,  we  do  not  at  all  know  nor  does  it  greatly  matter. 

The  extravert  saves  himself  by  surrendering  to  the  enemy.  He  refuses 
to  be  cowed  by  the  object,  to  shrink  back  into  a  warm  privacy  of  the 
mind.  If  he  looks  within,  he  is  met  by  the  cold  cheer  of  blank  walls  and 
an  untenanted  room.  Involuntarily  he  turns  back  to  the  object  and  be- 
comes oblivious  of  all  but  the  environment,  material  and  spiritual.  With 
this  environment  he  identifies  himself.  To  miss  any  of  the  substance  or 
colour  of  the  object  is  felt  as  a  deprivation,  for  it  is  in  the  object  that 
he  realizes  himself.  •^^  f^y^nir-n^Mir^r,  icy  m^ro  ryy  1ps;s  qf  ftn  effort,  if  not 
actually  painful,  for  it  means  being  thrown  back  on  a  world,  a  system  of 
evaluations,  which  is  not  prepared  to  receive  him.  To  the  genuine  intro- 
vert, the  extravert  presents  a  spectacle  at  once  amusing  and  baffling.  He 
finds  him  feeding  ravenously  on  the  husks  of  reality,  and  he  is  a  little 
piqued  to  discover  that  while  the  personality  that  he  is  contemplating 
has  no  "Pou  sto"  from  which  to  become  conscious  of  itself,  it  does  never- 
theless get  about  the  universe  in  an  alarmingly  effective  way.  The  intro- 
vert reflects  that  it  pays  to  be  naive.  To  the  introvert  the  object  has 
always  a  shade  of  the  inimical,  the  irrelevant,  the  unwarranted.  It  is  not 
necessarily  uninteresting,  but  it  needs  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
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The  introvert  has  learned  to  adapt  himself  to  reality  by  pruning  it  of  its 
luxuriance,  by  seeing  and  by  feeling  no  more  in  it  than  can  be  con- 
veniently fitted  into  the  richly  chambered  form  of  his  ego.  While  he  can 
not  afford  to  ignore  the  object,  he  can  translate  or  interpret  it,  minimize 
it,  if  need  be,  by  some  method  of  abstraction  which  takes  most  of  the 
sting  out  of  it,  or  he  may  entirely  transfigure  it.  Where  the  extravert  loses 
himself  in  the  object,  the  introvert  makes  it  over  in  such  wise  as  to 
master  it  in  terms  of  his  psyche,  leaving  much  of  its  individual  quality 
to  fall  by  the  wayside — unsensed  or  unfelt  or  otherwise  unvalued.  It  is 
just  because  the  extravert  is  ever  greedy  for  experience  that  he  tends 
to  lose  the  power  to  become  greatly  influenced  by  slight  or  fleeting  stimuli. 
He  believes  that  the  introvert  makes  a  mountain  of  a  molehill,  a  self- 
important  wealth  of  a  mere  driblet  of  substance,  while  the  latter  is  pre- 
pared to  find  that  his  extravert  friend  labours  over  a  mountain  of  the 
chaff  of  experience  to  bring  forth  a  poor  mouse  of  reflection,  insight  or 
feeling.  The  extravert  is  always  asking,  "Where  did  he  get  it?"  The 
introvert  wonders,  "What  will  be  do  with  it?" 

It  is  easy  to  misunderstand  the  nature  of  these  opposed  types.  One 
must  be  studiously  careful  not  to  water  Dr.  Jung's  conception  and  dis- 
solve it  into  current  notions  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  adjustment, 
of  conduct  right  and  wrong,  of  normal  and  relatively  abnormal  behaviour. 
Either  type  has  its  successes  and  its  failures,  its  geniuses  and  its  simple- 
tons. Each  has  its  characteristic  pathology.  But  of  one  thing  we  may  be 
certain.  Neither  type  in  its  purity  can  do  full  justice  to  the  other.  The 
introvert  can  never  wholly  comprehend  the  extravert  because  he  can  not 
resign  himself  to  what  he  inevitably  feels  to  be  a  vicarious  existence.  To 
him  the  extravert  must  ever  seem  a  little  superficial,  a  chronic  vagrant 
from  the  spirit's  home.  Nor  can  the  extravert  wholly  convince  himself 
that  behind  the  introvert's  reserve  and  apparent  impoverishment  of 
interest  there  may  lie  the  greatest  wealth  of  subjective  experience,  and 
such  subtlety  of  feeling  as  he  may  hardly  parallel  in  his  own  external 
responses.  This  lack  of  mutual  comprehension  may  lead  to  an  under- 
current of  hostility,  or  it  may  fire  the  fancy  and  result  in  strange  hero- 
worships  and  infatuations. 

Those  who  have  read  Dr.  Jung's  "Collected  Papers  on  Analytical 
Psychology"  may  remember  that  in  an  earlier  tentative  classification  of 
types  he  was  disposed  to  identify  the  introverted  with  the  thinking,  the 
extraverted  with  the  feeling  type.  These  very  dubious  identifications  have 
now  been  abandoned.  Dr.  Jung  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  reader  will  be 
with  him,  about  the  independence  of  a  classification  based  on  general 
attitude  (extravert  and  introvert  types)  and  one  based  on  the  specific 
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functioning  of  the  psyche.  Whether  Dr.  Jung's  theory  of  the  existence 
of  four  distinct  functional  types  of  personahty  is  correct  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  It  may  be  that  a  given  personality  tends  to  find  its  way 
in  the  world  chiefly  by  aid  of  the  intellect,  of  emotion,  of  intuitive 
processes,  or  of  sensation.  It  would  be  dangerous,  however,  to  erect  the 
eight  neatly  sundered  types  that  result  from  a  crossing  of  the  two  points 
of  view  into  a  psychological  dogma.  We  may  be  quite  certain  that  such 
a  classification  is  too  scholastic  to  prove  entirely  sound  and  workable. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see,  for  instance,  why  a  primary  concept  hke  that  of 
sensation  is  paired  with  something  as  derivative  as  reason;  nor  does 
"intuition"  readily  allow  itself  to  be  accepted  as  a  fundamental  type  of 
psychic  functioning.  Possibly  Dr.  Jung's  vast  clinical  experience  justifies 
his  setting  up  these  four  functional  types,  but  the  evidence  is  not  pre- 
sented in  his  book. 

Why  is  there  something  uncanny,  something  disquieting,  about  the 
main  thesis  of  "Psychological  Types" ?_It  is  because  once  again  we  are 
deprived  of  the  serenity  of  an  absolute  system  of  values.^lf  tiie  orientation 
of  the  extravert  is  as  different  from  that  of  the  introvert  as  Dr.  Jung 
says  it  is,  it  is  obviously  vain  to  expect  them  to  pledge  loyalty  to  the 
same  truths.  Must  we  resign  ourselves  to  a  new  relativity  of  the  psyche 
and  expect  no  more  of  psychology  than  that  it  render  clear  to  us  the 
ways  of  a  particular  kind  of  mental  attitude?  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  man  will  rest  content  with  a  schism.  It  is  certain  that 
orthodoxies  will  be  proclaimed  to  the  end  of  mortal  time. 


SPEECH  AS  A  PERSONALITY  TRAIT* 

If  one  is  at  all  given  to  analysis,  one  is  impressed  with  the  extreme  com- 
plexity of  the  various  types  of  human  behavior,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  things  that  we  take  for  granted  in  our  ordinary,  everyday  life 
are  as  strange  and  as  unexplainable  as  anything  one  might  find.  Thus  one 
comes  to  feel  that  the  matter  of  speech  is  very  far  from  being  the  self- 
evident  or  simple  thing  that  we  think  it  to  be;  that  it  is  capable  of  a  very 
great  deal  of  refined  analysis  from  the  standpoint  of  human  behavior; 
and  that  one  might,  in  the  process  of  making  such  an  analysis,  accumu- 
late certain  ideas  for  the  research  of  personality  problems. 

There  is  one  thing  that  strikes  us  as  interesting  about  speech :  on  the 
one  hand,  we  find  it  difficult  to  analyze;  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  very 
much  guided  by  it  in  our  actual  experience.  That  is  perhaps  something 
of  a  paradox,  yet  both  the  simple  mind  and  the  keenest  of  scientists  know 
very  well  that  we  do  not  react  to  the  suggestions  of  the  environment  in 
accordance  with  our  specific  knowledge  alone.  Some  of  us  are  more 
intuitive  than  others,  it  is  true,  but  none  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  ability 
to  gather  and  be  guided  by  speech  impressions  in  the  intuitive  exploration 
of  personality.  We  are  taught  that  when  a  man  speaks  he  says  something 
that  he  wishes  to  communicate.  That,  of  course,  is  not  necessarily  so. 
He  intends  to  say  something,  as  a  rule,  yet  what  he  actually  communi- 
cates may  be  measurably  different  from  what  he  started  out  to  convey. 
We  often  form  a  judgment  of  what  he  is  by  what  he  does  not  say,  and 
we  may  be  very  wise  to  refuse  to  limit  the  evidence  for  judgment  to  the 
overt  content  of  speech.  One  must  read  between  the  lines,  even  when 
they  are  not  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

In  thinking  over  this  matter  of  the  analysis  of  speech  from  the  point 
of  view  of  personality  study,  the  writer  has  come  to  feel  that  we  might 
have  two  quite  distinct  approaches;  two  quite  distinct  analyses  might  be 
undertaken  that  would  intercross  in  a  very  intricate  fashion.  In  the  first 
place,  the  analysis  might  differentiate  the  individual  and  society,  in  so 
far  as  society  speaks  through  the  individual.  The  second  kind  of  analysis 
would  take  up  the  different  levels  of  speech,  starting  from  the  lowest 
level,  which  is  the  voice  itself,  clear  up  to  the  formation  of  complete 
sentences.  In  ordinary  life  we  say  that  a  man  conveys  certain  impres- 
sions by  his  speech,  but  we  rarely  stop  to  analyze  this  apparent  unit  of 
behavior  into  its  superimposed  levels.  We  might  give  him  credit  for  bril- 
liant ideas  when  he  merely  possesses  a  smooth  voice.  We  are  often  led 

*  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  32  (1927) :  892-905. 
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into  misunderstandings  of  this  sort,  though  we  are  not  generally  so  easily- 
fooled.  We  can  go  over  the  entire  speech  situation  without  being  able  to 
put  our  finger  on  the  precise  spot  in  the  speech  complex  that  leads  to 
our  making  this  or  that  personality  judgment.  Just  as  the  dog  knows 
whether  to  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  so  we  know  that  we  must 
make  certain  judgments,  but  we  might  well  be  mistaken  if  we  tried  to 
give  the  reason  for  making  them. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  justification  for  the  first  kind  of 
analysis,  the  differentiation  between  the  social  and  the  purely  individual 
point  of  view.  It  requires  no  labored  argument  to  prove  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  a  necessary  one.  We  human  beings  do  not  exist  out  of  society. 
If  you  put  a  man  in  a  cell,  he  is  still  in  society  because  he  carries  his 
thoughts  with  him  and  these  thoughts,  pathologic  though  they  be,  were 
formed  with  the  help  of  society.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  never  have 
experience  of  social  patterns  as  such,  however  greatly  we  may  be  inter- 
ested in  them.  Take  so  simple  a  social  pattern  as  the  word  "horse."  A 
horse  is  an  animal  with  four  legs,  a  mane  and  a  neigh;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  social  pattern  of  reference  to  this  animal  does  not  exist  in  its 
purity.  All  that  exists  is  my  saying  "horse"  today,  "horse"  yesterday, 
"horse"  tomorrow.  Each  of  the  events  is  different.  There  is  something 
peculiar  about  each  of  them.  The  voice,  for  one  thing,  is  never  quite  the 
same.  There  is  a  different  quality  of  emotion  in  each  articulation,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  emotion  too  is  different.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  social  point  of  view  from  the  individual,  for 
society  has  its  patterns,  its  set  ways  of  doing  things,  its  distinctive 
"theories"  of  behavior,  while  the  individual  has  his  method  of  handling 
those  particular  patterns  of  society,  giving  them  just  enough  of  a  twist 
to  make  them  "his"  and  no  one  else's.  We  are  so  interested  in  ourselves 
as  individuals  and  in  others  who  differ,  however  slightly,  from  us  that 
we  are  always  on  the  alert  to  mark  the  variations  from  the  nuclear  pat- 
tern of  behavior.  To  one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  the  pattern,  these 
variations  would  appear  so  slight  as  to  be  all  but  unobserved.  Yet  they 
are  of  maximum  importance  to  us  as  individuals;  so  much  so  that  we 
are  liable  to  forget  that  there  is  a  general  social  pattern  to  vary  from. 
We  are  often  under  the  impression  that  we  are  original  or  otherwise 
aberrant  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  merely  repeating  a  social 
pattern  with  the  very  slightest  accent  of  individuality. 

To  proceed  to  the  second  point  of  view,  the  analysis  of  speech  on  its 
different  levels.  If  we  were  to  make  a  critical  survey  of  how  people  react 
to  voice  and  what  the  voice  carries,  we  would  find  them  relatively  naive 
about  the  different  elements  involved  in  speech.  A  man  talks  and  makes 
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certain  impressions,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  we  are  not  clear  as  to  whether 
it  is  his  voice  which  most  powerfully  contributes  to  the  impression  or 
the  ideas  which  are  conveyed.  There  are  several  distinct  levels  in  speech 
behavior,  which  to  linguists  and  psychologists  are,  each  of  them,  sets  of 
real  phenomena,  and  we  must  now  look  at  these  in  order  to  obtain  some 
idea  of  the  complexity  of  normal  human  speech.  I  will  take  up  these 
various  levels  in  order,  making  a  few  remarks  about  each  of  them  as  I 
proceed. 

The  lowest  or  most  fundamental  speech  level  is  the  voice.  It  is  closest 
to  the  hereditary  endowment  of  the  individual,  considered  out  of  relation 
to  society,  "low"  in  the  sense  of  constituting  a  level  that  starts  with  the 
psychophysical  organism  given  at  birth.  The  voice  is  a  complicated 
bundle  of  reactions  and,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  no  one  has  succeeded 
in  giving  a  comprehensive  account  of  what  the  voice  is  and  what  changes 
it  may  undergo.  There  seems  to  be  no  book  or  essay  that  classifies  the 
many  different  types  of  voice,  nor  is  there  a  nomenclature  that  is  capable 
of  doing  justice  to  the  bewildering  range  of  voice  phenomena.  And  yet 
it  is  by  delicate  nuances  of  voice  quality  that  we  are  so  often  confirmed 
in  our  judgment  of  people.  From  a  more  general  point  of  view,  voice  may 
be  considered  a  form  of  gesture.  If  we  are  swayed  by  a  certain  thought 
or  emotion,  we  may  express  ourselves  with  our  hands  or  some  other  type 
of  gesturing  and  the  voice  takes  part  in  the  total  play  of  gesture.  From 
our  present  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  possible  to  isolate  the  voice  as 
a  functional  unit. 

Voice  is  generally  thought  of  as  a  purely  individual  matter,  yet  is  it 
quite  correct  to  say  that  the  voice  is  given  us  at  birth  and  maintained 
unmodified  throughout  life?  Or  has  the  voice  a  social  quality  as  well  as 
an  individual  one?  I  think  we  all  feel,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  we  imitate 
each  other's  voices  to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent.  We  know  very  well 
that  if,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  timbre  of  the  voice  that  we  are  heir 
to  has  been  criticized,  we  try  to  modify  it,  so  that  it  may  not  be  a  socially 
unpleasant  instrument  of  speech.  There  is  always  something  about  the 
voice  that  must  be  ascribed  to  the  social  background,  precisely  as  in  the 
case  of  gesture.  Gestures  are  not  the  simple,  individual  things  they  seem 
to  be.  They  are  largely  peculiar  to  this  or  that  society.  In  the  same  way,  ^l 
in  spite  of  the  personal  and  relatively  fixed  character  of  the  voice,  we 
make  involuntary  adjustments  in  the  larynx  that  bring  about  significant 
modifications  in  the  voice.  Therefore,  in  deducing  fundamental  traits  of 
personality  from  the  voice  we  must  try  to  disentangle  the  social  element 
from  the  purely  personal  one.  If  we  are  not  careful  to  do  this,  we  may 
make  a  serious  error  of  judgment.  A  man  has  a  strained  or  raucous  voice, 
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let  us  say,  and  we  might  infer  that  he  is  basically  "coarse-grained."  Such 
a  judgment  might  be  entirely  wide  of  the  mark  if  the  particular  society 
in  which  he  lives  is  an  out-of-doors  society  that  indulges  in  a  good  deal 
of  swearing  and  rather  rough  handhng  of  the  voice.  He  may  have  had 
,  a  very  soft  voice  to  begin  with,  symptomatic  of  a  delicate  psychic  organi- 
zation, which  gradually  toughened  under  the  influence  of  social  sug- 
gestion. The  personality  which  we  are  trying  to  disentangle  lies  hidden 
under  its  overt  manifestations,  and  it  is  our  task  to  develop  scientific 
methods  to  get  at  the  "natural,"  theoretically  unmodified  voice.  In 
order  to  interpret  the  voice  as  to  its  personality  value,  one  needs  to  have 
a  good  idea  of  how  much  of  it  is  purely  individual,  due  to  the  natural 
formation  of  the  larynx,  to  peculiarities  of  breathing,  to  a  thousand  and 
one  factors  that  biologists  may  be  able  to  define  for  us.  One  might  ask 
at  this  point: — Why  attach  importance  to  the  quality  of  the  voice? 
What  has  that  to  do  with  personality?  After  all  is  said  and  done,  a  man's 
voice  is  primarily  formed  by  natural  agencies,  it  is  what  God  has  blessed 
him  with.  Yes,  but  is  that  not  essentially  true  of  the  whole  of  personality? 
Inasmuch  as  the  psychophysical  organism  is  very  much  of  a  unit,  we 
can  be  quite  sure  on  general  principles  that  in  looking  for  the  thing  we 
call  personality  we  have  the  right  to  attach  importance  to  the  thing  we 
call  voice.  Whether  personality  is  expressed  as  adequately  in  the  voice 
as  in  gesture  or  in  carriage,  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  is  even  more 
adequately  expressed  in  the  voice  than  in  these.  In  any  event,  it  is  clear 
that  the  nervous  processes  that  control  voice  production  must  share  in 
the  individual  traits  of  the  nervous  organization  that  condition  the 
personality. 

The  essential  quality  of  the  voice  is  an  amazingly  interesting  thing  to 
puzzle  over.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  adequate  vocabulary  for  its  end- 
less varieties.  We  speak  of  a  high-pitched  voice.  We  say  a  voice  is  "thick," 
or  it  is  "thin";  we  say  it  is  "nasal,"  if  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
nasal  part  of  the  breathing  apparatus.  If  we  were  to  make  an  inventory 
of  voices,  we  would  find  that  no  two  of  them  are  quite  alike.  And  all  the 
time  we  feel  that  there  is  something  about  the  individual's  voice  that  is 
indicative  of  his  personality.  We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  surmise  that 
/the  voice  is  in  some  way  a  symbolic  index  of  the  total  personality.  Some 
i  day,  when  we  know  more  about  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  the 
voice,  it  will  be  possible  to  line  up  our  intuitive  judgments  as  to  voice 
quality  with  a  scientific  analysis  of  voice  formation.  We  do  not  know 
what  it  is  precisely  that  makes  the  voice  sound  "thick"  or  "vibrant"  or 
"flat"  or  what  not.  What  is  it  that  arouses  us  in  one  man's  voice,  where 
another's  stirs  us  not  at  all?  I  remember  listening  many  years  ago  to  an 
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address  by  a  college  president  and  deciding  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
that  what  he  said  could  be  of  no  interest  to  me.  What  I  meant  was  that 
no  matter  how  interesting  or  pertinent  his  remarks  were  in  themselves, 
his  personality  could  not  touch  mine  because  there  was  something  about 
his  voice  that  did  not  appeal  to  me,  something  revealing  as  to  personality. 
There  was  indicated— so  one  gathered  intuitively— a  certain  quality  of 
personality,  a  certain  force,  that  I  knew  could  not  easily  integrate  with 
my  own  apprehension  of  things.  I  did  not  listen  to  what  he  said,  I  listened 
only  to  the  quality  of  his  voice.  One  might  object  that  that  was  a  perfectly 
idiotic  thing  to  do.  Perhaps  it  was,  but  I  beheve  that  we  are  all  in  the 
habit  of  doing  just  such  things  and  that  we  are  essentially  justified  in  so 
doing— not  intellectually,  but  intuitively.  It  therefore  becomes  the  task 
of  an  intellectual  analysis  to  justify  for  us  on  reasoned  grounds  what  we 
have  knowledge  of  in  pre-scientific  fashion. 

There  is  little  purpose  in  trying  to  list  the  different  types  of  voice. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  the  basis  of  his  voice  one  might  decide  many 
things  about  a  man.  One  might  decide  that  he  is  sentimental;  that  he  is 
extraordinarily  sympathetic  without  being  sentimental ;  that  he  is  cruel — 
one  hears  voices  that  impress  one  as  being  intensely  cruel.  One  might 
decide  on  the  basis  of  his  voice  that  a  person  who  uses  a  very  brusque 
vocabulary  is  nevertheless  kind-hearted.  This  sort  of  comment  is  part  of 
the  practical  experience  of  every  man  and  woman.  The  point  is  that  we 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  attaching  scientific  value  to  such  judgments. 

We  have  seen  that  the  voice  is  a  social  as  well  as  an  individual  phe- 
nomenon. If  one  were  to  make  a  profound  enough  analysis,  one  might, 
at  least  in  theory,  carve  out  the  social  part  of  the  voice  and  discard  it — a 
difficult  thing  to  do.  One  finds  people,  for  example,  who  have  very 
pleasant  voices,  but  it  is  society  that  has  made  them  pleasant.  One  may 
then  try  to  go  back  to  what  the  voice  would  have  been  without  its 
specific  social  development.  This  nuclear  or  primary  quality  of  voice  has 
in  many,  perhaps  in  all,  cases  a  symbolic  value.  These  unconscious 
symbolisms  are  of  course  not  limited  to  the  voice.  If  you  wrinkle  your 
brow,  that  is  a  symbol  of  a  certain  attitude.  If  you  act  expansively  by 
stretching  out  your  arms,  that  is  a  symbol  of  a  changed  attitude  to  j^our 
immediate  environment.  In  the  same  manner  the  voice  is  to  a  large  extent 
an  unconscious  symbolization  of  one's  general  attitude. 

Now  all  sorts  of  accidents  may  happen  to  the  voice  and  deprive  it, 
apparently,  of  its  "predestined  form."  In  spite  of  such  accidents,  how- 
ever, the  voice  will  be  there  for  our  discovery.  These  factors  that  spoil 
the  basic  picture  are  found  in  all  forms  of  human  behavior  and  we  must 
make  allowances  for  them  here  as  everywhere  else  in  behavior.  The 
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primary  voice  structure  is  something  that  we  cannot  get  at  right  away 
but  must  uncover  by  hacking  away  the  various  superimposed  structures, 
social  and  individual. 

What  is  the  next  level  of  speech?  What  we  ordinarily  call  voice  is 
voice  proper  plus  a  great  many  variations  of  behavior  that  are  inter- 
twined with  voice  and  give  it  its  dynamic  quality.  This  is  the  level  of 
voice  dynamics.  Two  speakers  may  have  very  much  the  same  basic 
quality  of  voice  yet  their  "voices,"  as  that  term  is  ordinarily  understood, 
may  be  very  different.  In  ordinary  usage  we  are  not  always  careful  to 
distinguish  the  voice  proper  from  voice  dynamics.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  voice  dynamics  is  intonation,  a  very  interesting  field 
of  investigation  for  both  linguist  and  psychologist.  Intonation  is  a  much 
more  complicated  matter  than  is  generally  believed.  It  may  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  levels,  which  intertwine  into  the  unit  pattern  of  be- 
havior which  we  may  call  "individual  intonation."  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  very  important  social  element  in  intonation  which  has  to  be 
kept  apart  from  the  individual  variation ;  in  the  second  place,  this  social 
element  of  intonation  has  a  twofold  determination.  We  have  certain 
intonations  which  are  a  necessary  part  of  our  speech.  If  I  say,  for  ex- 
ample, "Is  he  coming?"  I  raise  the  pitch  of  the  voice  on  the  last  word. 
There  is  no  sufficient  reason  in  nature  why  I  should  elevate  the  voice  in 
sentences  of  this  type.  We  are  apt  to  assume  that  this  habit  is  natural, 
even  self-evident,  but  a  comparative  study  of  the  dynamic  habits  of 
many  diverse  languages  convinces  one  that  this  assumption  is  on  the 
whole  unwarranted.  The  interogative  attitude  may  be  expressed  in  other 
ways,  such  as  the  use  of  particular  interrogative  words  or  specific  gram- 
matical forms.  It  is  one  of  the  significant  patterns  of  our  English  language 
to  elevate  the  voice  in  interrogative  sentences  of  a  certain  type,  hence 
such  elevation  is  not  expressive  in  the  properly  individual  sense  of  the 
word,  though  we  sometimes  feel  it  to  be  so. 

But  more  than  that,  there  is  a  second  level  of  socially  determined 
variation  in  intonation, — the  musical  handling  of  the  voice  generally, 
quite  aside  from  the  properly  linguistic  patterns  of  intonation.  It  is 
understood  in  a  given  society  that  we  are  not  to  have  too  great  an  indi- 
vidual range  of  intonation.  We  are  not  to  rise  to  too  great  a  height  in 
our  cadences;  we  are  to  pitch  the  voice  at  such  and  such  an  average 
height.  In  other  words,  society  tells  us  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  certain 
range  of  intonation  and  to  certain  characteristic  cadences,  that  is,  to 
adopt  certain  melody  patterns  peculiar  to  itself.  If  we  were  to  compare 
the  speech  of  an  English  country  gentleman  with  that  of  a  Kentucky 
farmer,  we  would  find  the  intonational  habits  of  the  two  to  be  notably 
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different,  though  there  are  certain  important  resemblances  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  language  they  speak  is  essentially  the  same.  Neither  dares 
to  depart  too  widely  from  his  respective  social  standard  of  intonation. 
Yet  we  know  no  two  individuals  who  speak  exactly  alike  so  far  as  intona- 
tion is  concerned.  We  are  interested  in  the  individual  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  social  type  when  he  comes  from  some  far  place.  The  Southerner, 
the  New  Englander,  the  Middle  Westerner,  each  has  a  characteristic 
intonation.  But  we  are  interested  in  the  individual  as  an  individual  when 
he  is  merged  in,  and  is  a  representative  of,  our  own  group.  If  we  are 
deahng  with  people  who  have  the  same  social  habits,  we  are  interested 
in  the  slight  intonational  differences  which  the  individuals  exhibit,  for 
we  know  enough  of  their  common  social  background  to  evaluate  these 
slight  differences.  We  are  wrong  to  make  any  inferences  about  personality 
on  the  basis  of  intonation  without  considering  the  intonational  habit  of 
one's  speech  community  or  that  has  been  carried  over  from  a  foreign 
language.  We  do  not  really  know  what  a  man's  speech  is  until  we  have 
evaluated  his  social  background.  If  a  Japanese  talks  in  a  monotonous 
voice,  we  have  not  the  right  to  assume  that  he  is  illustrating  the  same 
type  of  personality  that  one  of  us  would  be  if  we  talked  with  his  sentence 
melody.  Furthermore,  if  we  hear  an  Italian  running  through  his  whole 
possible  gamut  of  tone,  we  are  apt  to  say  that  he  is  temperamental  or 
that  he  has  an  interesting  personality.  Yet  we  do  not  know  whether  he 
is  in  the  least  temperamental  until  we  know  what  are  the  normal  Italian 
habits  of  speech,  what  Italian  society  allows  its  members  in  the  way  of 
melodic  play.  Hence  a  major  intonation  curve,  objectively  considered, 
may  be  of  but  minor  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  individual 
expressiveness. 

Intonation  is  only  one  of  the  many  phases  of  voice  dynamics.  Rhythm, 
too,  has  to  be  considered.  Here  again  there  are  several  layers  that  are  to 
be  distinguished.  First  of  all,  the  primary  rhythms  of  speech  are  furnished 
by  the  language  one  is  brought  up  in  and  are  not  due  to  our  individual 
personality.  We  have  certain  very  definite  peculiarities  of  rhythm  in 
English.  Thus,  we  tend  to  accent  certain  syllables  strongly  and  to 
minimize  others.  That  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  we  wish  to  be  emphatic. 
It  is  merely  that  our  language  is  so  constructed  that  we  must  follow  its 
characteristic  rhythm,  accenting  one  syllable  in  a  word  or  phrase  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  There  are  languages  that  do  not  follow  this  habit. 
If  a  Frenchman  accented  his  words  in  our  English  fashion,  we  might  be 
justified  in  making  certain  inferences  as  to  his  nervous  condition.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  rhythmic  forms  which  are  due  to  the  socialized 
habits  of  particular  groups — rhythms  which  are  over  and  above  the  basic 
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rhythms  of  the  language.  Some  sections  of  our  society  will  not  allow 
emphatic  stresses,  others  allow  or  demand  a  greater  emphasis.  Polite 
society  will  allow  far  less  play  in  stress  and  intonation  than  a  society  that 
is  constituted  by  attendance  at  a  baseball  or  football  game.  We  have, 
in  brief,  two  sorts  of  socialized  rhythm — the  rhythms  of  language  and  the 
rhythms  of  social  expressiveness.  And,  once  more,  we  have  individual 
rhythmic  factors.  Some  of  us  tend  to  be  more  tense  in  our  rhythms,  to 
accent  certain  syllables  more  definitely,  to  lengthen  more  vowels,  to 
shorten  unaccented  vowels  more  freely.  There  are,  in  other  words,  indi- 
vidual rh3^thmic  variations  in  addition  to  the  social  ones. 

There  are  still  other  dynamic  factors  than  intonation  and  rhythm. 
There  is  the  relative  continuity  of  speech.  A  great  many  people  speak 
brokenly,  in  uneasy  splashes  of  word  groups,  others  speak  continuously, 
whether  they  have  anything  to  say  or  not.  With  the  latter  type  it  is  not 
a  question  of  having  the  necessary  words  at  one's  disposal,  it  is  a  question 
of  mere  continuity  of  hnguistic  expression.  There  are  social  speeds  and 
continuities  and  individual  speeds  and  continuities.  We  can  be  said  to 
be  slow  or  rapid  in  our  utterances  only  in  the  sense  that  we  speak  above 
or  below  certain  socialized  speeds.  Here  again,  in  the  matter  of  speed,  the 
individual  habit  and  its  diagnostic  value  for  the  study  of  personality  can 
only  be  measured  against  accepted  social  norms. 

To  summarize  the  second  level  of  language  behavior,  we  have  a  number 
of  factors,  such  as  intonation,  rhythm,  relative  continuity,  and  speed, 
which  have  to  be  analyzed,  each  of  them,  into  two  distinct  levels,  the 
social  and  the  individual;  the  social  level,  moreover,  has  generally  to  be 
divided  into  two  levels,  the  level  of  that  social  pattern  which  is  language 
and  the  level  of  the  linguistically  irrelevant  habits  of  speech  manipulation 
that  are  characteristic  of  a  particular  group. 

The  third  level  of  speech  analysis  is  pronounciation.  Here  again  one 
often  speaks  of  the  "voice"  when  what  is  really  meant  is  an  individually 
nuanced  pronunciation.  A  man  pronounces  certain  consonants  or  vowels, 
say,  with  a  distinctive  timbre  or  in  an  otherwise  peculiar  manner  and 
we  tend  to  ascribe  such  variations  of  pronunciation  to  his  voice,  yet  they 
may  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  quality  of  his  voice.  In  pro- 
nunciation we  again  have  to  distinguish  the  social  from  the  individual 
patterns.  Society  decrees  that  we  pronounce  certain  selected  consonants 
and  vowels,  which  have  been  set  aside  as  the  bricks  and  mortar,  as  it 
were,  for  the  construction  of  a  given  language.  We  cannot  depart  very 
widely  from  this  decree.  We  know  that  the  foreigner  who  learns  our 
language  does  not  at  once  take  over  the  sounds  that  are  peculiar  to  us. 
He  uses  the  nearest  pronunciation  that  he  can  find  in  his  own  language. 
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It  would  manifestly  be  wrong  to  make  inferences  of  a  personal  nature 
from  such  mispronunciations.  But  all  the  time  there  are  also  individual 
variations  of  sound  which  are  highly  important  and  which  in  many  cases 
have  a  symptomatic  value  for  the  study  of  personality. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  linguistic  behavior,  a  chapter 
which  has  not  yet  been  written,  is  the  expressively  symbolic  character 
of  sounds  quite  aside  from  what  the  words  in  which  they  occur  mean  in  a 
referential  sense.  On  the  properly  linguistic  plane  sounds  have  no  mean- 
ing, yet  if  we  are  to  interpret  them  psychologically  we  would  find  that 
there  is  a  subtle,  though  fleeting,  relation  between  the  "real"  value  of 
words  and  the  unconscious  symbolic  value  of  sounds  as  actually  pro- 
nounced by  individuals.  Poets  know  this  in  their  own  intuitive  way.  But 
what  the  poets  are  doing  rather  consciously  by  means  of  artistic  devices 
we  are  doing  unconsciously  all  of  the  time  on  a  vast,  if  humble,  scale. 
It  has  been  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  there  are  certain  expressive 
tendencies  toward  diminutive  forms  of  pronunciation.  If  you  are  talking 
to  a  child,  you  change  your  "level  of  pronunciation"  without  knowing  it. 
The  word  "tiny"  may  become  "teeny."  There  is  no  rule  of  EngHsh 
grammar  that  justifies  the  change  of  vowel,  but  the  word  "teeny"  seems 
to  have  a  more  directly  symbolic  character  than  "tiny,"  and  a  glance  at 
the  symbolism  of  phonetics  gives  us  the  reason  for  this.  When  we  pro- 
nounce the  "ee"  of  "teeny,"  there  is  very  httle  space  between  the  tongue 
and  the  roof  of  the  mouth;  in  the  first  part  of  the  "i"  of  "tiny"  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  space.  In  other  words  the  "ee"  variation  has  the  value  of  a 
gesture  which  emphasizes  the  notion,  or  rather  feehng,  of  smallness.  In 
this  particular  case  the  tendency  to  symbolize  diminutiveness  is  striking 
because  it  has  caused  one  word  to  pass  over  to  an  entirely  new  word,  but 
we  are  constantly  making  similar  sjonbolic  adjustments  in  a  less  overt 
way  without  being  aware  of  the  process. 

Some  people  are  much  more  symbolic  in  their  use  of  sounds  than 
others.  A  man  may  lisp,  for  instance,  because  he  is  unconsciously  sym- 
bolizing certain  traits  which  lead  those  w'ho  know  him  to  speak  of  him 
as  a  "sissy."  His  pronunciation  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  he  cannot 
pronounce  the  sound  of  "s"  properly,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
driven  to  reveal  himself.  He  has  no  speech  defect,  though  there  is  of 
course  also  a  type  of  lisping  that  is  a  speech  defect  and  that  has  to  be 
kept  apart  from  the  symbolic  lisp.  There  are  a  great  many  other  uncon- 
sciously sjTnbolic  habits  of  articulation  for  which  we  have  no  current 
terminology.  But  we  cannot  discuss  such  variation  fruitfully  until  we 
have  established  the  social  norm  of  pronunciation  and  have  a  just  notion 
of  what  are  the  allowable  departures  within  this  social  norm.  If  one  goes 
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to  England  or  France  or  any  other  foreign  country  and  sets  down  impres- 
sions on  the  interpretative  significance  of  the  voices  and  pronunciation 
perceived,  what  one  says  is  not  likely  to  be  of  value  unless  one  has  first 
made  a  painstaking  study  of  the  social  norms  of  which  the  individual 
phenomena  are  variants.  The  lisp  that  you  note  may  be  what  a  given 
society  happens  to  require,  hence  it  is  no  psychological  lisp  in  our  sense. 
You  cannot  draw  up  an  absolute  psychological  scale  for  voice,  intonation, 
rhythm,  speed,  or  pronunciation  of  vowels  and  consonants  without  in 
every  case  ascertaining  the  social  background  of  speech  habit.  It  is 
always  the  variation  that  matters,  never  the  objective  behavior  as  such. 

The  fourth  speech  level,  that  of  vocabulary,  is  a  very  important  one. 
We  do  not  all  speak  alike.  There  are  certain  words  which  some  of  us 
never  use.  There  are  other,  favorite,  words  which  we  are  always  using. 
Personality  is  largely  reflected  in  the  choice  of  words,  but  here  too  we 
must  distinguish  carefully  the  social  vocabulary  norm  from  the  more 
significantly  personal  choice  of  words.  Certain  words  and  locutions  are 
not  used  in  certain  circles;  others  are  the  hall-mark  of  locale,  status  or 
occupation.  We  listen  to  a  man  who  belongs  to  a  particular  social  group 
and  are  intrigued,  perhaps  attracted,  by  his  vocabulary.  Unless  we  are 
keen  analysts,  we  are  likely  to  read  personality  out  of  what  is  merely 
the  current  diction  of  his  society.  Individual  variation  exists,  but  it  can 
be  properly  appraised  only  with  reference  to  the  social  norm.  Sometimes 
we  choose  words  because  we  like  them;  sometimes  we  slight  words  be- 
cause they  bore  or  annoy  or  terrify  us.  We  are  not  going  to  be  caught  by 
them.  All  in  all,  there  is  room  for  much  subtle  analysis  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  social  and  individual  significance  of  words. 

Finally,  we  have  style  as  a  fifth  speech  level.  Many  people  have  an 
illusion  that  style  is  something  that  belongs  to  literature.  Style  is  an 
everyday  facet  of  speech  that  characterizes  both  the  social  group  and 
the  individual.  We  all  have  our  individual  styles  in  conversation  and  con- 
sidered address,  and  they  are  never  the  arbitrary  and  casual  things  we 
think  them  to  be.  There  is  always  an  individual  method,  however  poorly 
developed,  of  arranging  words  into  groups  and  of  working  these  up  into 
larger  units.  It  would  be  a  very  complicated  problem  to  disentangle  the 
social  and  individual  determinants  of  style,  but  it  is  a  theoretically  pos- 
sible one. 

To  summarize,  we  have  the  following  materials  to  deal  with  in  our 
attempt  to  get  at  the  personality  of  an  individual,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
gathered  from  his  speech.  We  have  his  voice.  We  have  the  dynamics  of 
his  voice,  exemphfied  by  such  factors  as  intonation,  rhythm,  continuity, 
and  speed.  We  have  pronunciation,  vocabulary,  and  style.  Let  us  look 
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at  these  materials  as  constituting  so  and  so  many  levels  on  which  expres- 
sive patterns  are  built.  One  may  get  a  sense  of  individual  patterning  on 
one  of  these  levels  and  use  this  sense  to  interpret  the  other  levels.  Ob- 
jectively, however,  two  or  more  levels  of  a  given  speech  act  may  produce 
either  a  similarity  of  expressive  effect  or  a  contrast.  We  may  illustrate 
from  a  theoretical  case.  We  know  that  many  of  us,  handicapped  by 
nature  or  habit,  work  out  compensatory  reactions.  In  the  case  of  the  man 
with  a  lisp  whom  we  termed  a  "sissy,"  the  essentially  feminine  type  of 
articulation  is  likely  to  remain,  but  other  aspects  of  his  speech,  including 
his  voice,  may  show  something  of  his  effort  to  compensate.  He  may  affect 
a  masculine  type  of  intonation  or,  above  all,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
he  may  choose  words  that  are  intended  to  show  that  he  is  really  a  man. 
In  this  case  we  have  a  very  interesting  conflict,  objectified  within  the 
reahn  of  speech  behavior.  It  is  here  as  in  all  other  types  of  behavior.  One 
may  express  on  one  level  of  patterning  what  one  will  not  or  cannot  ex- 
press on  another.  One  may  inhibit  on  one  level  what  one  does  not  know 
how  to  inhibit  on  another,  whence  results  a  "dissociation,"  which  is  prob- 
ably, at  last  analysis,  nothing  but  a  notable  divergence  in  expressive 
content  of  functionally  related  patterns. 

Quite  aside  from  specific  inferences  which  we  may  make  from  speech 
phenomena  on  any  one  of  its  levels,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
work  to  be  done  with  the  psychology  of  speech  woven  out  of  its  different 
levels.  Perhaps  certain  elusive  phenomena  of  voice  are  the  result  of  the 
interweaving  of  distinct  patterns  of  expression.  We  sometimes  get  the 
feeling  that  there  are  two  things  being  communicated  by  the  voice,  which 
may  then  be  felt  as  splitting  itself  into  an  "upper"  and  a  "lower"  level. 

It  should  be  fairly  clear  from  our  hasty  review  that,  if  we  make  a 
level-to-level  analysis  of  the  speech  of  an  individual  and  if  we  carefully 
see  each  of  these  in  its  social  perspective,  we  obtain  a  valuable  lever  for 
psychiatric  work.  It  is  possible  that  the  kind  of  analysis  which  has  here 
been  suggested,  if  carried  far  enough,  may  enable  us  to  arrive  at  certain 
very  pertinent  conclusions  regarding  personality.  Intuitively  we  attach 
an  enormous  importance  to  the  voice  and  to  the  speech  behavior  that  is 
carried  by  the  voice.  We  have  not  much  to  say  about  it  as  a  rule,  not 
much  more  than  an  "I  like  that  man's  voice"  or  "I  do  not  like  the  way  he 
tallcs."  Individual  speech  analysis  is  difficult  to  make,  partly  because  of 
the  peculiarly  fleeting  character  of  speech,  partly  because  it  is  especially 
diflacult  to  eliminate  the  social  detenninants  of  speech.  In  view  of  these 
diflficulties  there  is  not  as  much  significant  speech  analysis  being  made 
by  students  of  behavior  as  we  might  wish,  but  they  do  not  relieve  us  of 
the  responsibility  for  making  such  researches. 


THE  UNCONSCIOUS  PATTERNING  OF  BEHAVIOR 

IN  SOCIETY* 

We  may  seem  to  be  guilty  of  a  paradox  when  we  speak  of  the  unconscious 
in  reference  to  social  activity.  Doubtful  as  is  the  usefulness  of  this  con- 
cept when  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  behavior  of  the  individual,  it  may 
seem  to  be  worse  than  doubtful  when  we  leave  the  kinds  of  behavior 
that  are  strictly  individual  and  deal  with  those  more  complex  kinds  of 
activity  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  supposed  to  be  carried  on,  not  by 
individuals  as  such,  but  by  the  associations  of  human  beings  that  consti- 
tute society.  It  may  be  argued  that  society  has  no  more  of  an  unconscious 
than  it  has  hands  or  legs. 

,  I  propose  to  show,  however,  that  the  paradox  is  a  real  one  only  if  the 
term  "social  behavior"  is  understood  in  the  very  literal  sense  of  behavior 
referred  to  groups  of  human  beings  which  act  as  such,  regardless  of  the 
mentalities  of  the  individuals  which  compose  the  groups.  To  such  a 
mystical  group  alone  can  a  mysterious  "social  unconsciousness"  be  as- 
cribed. But  as  we  are  very  far  from  believing  that  such  groups  really 
exist,  we  may  be  able  to  persuade  ourselves  that  no  more  especial  kind 
of  unconsciousness  need  be  imputed  to  social  behavior  than  is  needed 
to  understand  the  behavior  of  the  individual  himself.  We  shall  be  on 
much  safer  ground  if  we  take  it  for  granted  that  all  human  behavior 
involves  essentially  the  same  types  of  mental  functioning,  as  well  con- 
scious as  unconscious,  and  that  the  term  "social"  is  no  more  exclusive 
of  the  concept  "unconscious"  than  is  the  term  "individual,"  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  terms  "social"  and  "individual"  are  contrastive 
in  only  a  limited  sense.  We  will  assume  that  any  kind  of  psychology  that 
explains  the  behavior  of  the  individual  also  explains  the  behavior  of 
society  in  so  far  as  the  psychological  point  of  view  is  applicable  to  and 
sufficient  for  the  study  of  social  behavior.  It  is  true  that  for  certain 
purposes  it  is  very  useful  to  look  away  entirely  from  the  individual  and 
to  think  of  socialized  behavior  as  though  it  were  carried  on  by  certain 
larger  entities  which  transcend  the  psycho-physical  organism.  But  this 
viewpoint  implicitly  demands  the  abandonment  of  the  psychological  ap- 
proach to  the  explanation  of  human  conduct  in  society. 

It  will  be  clear  from  what  we  have  said  that  we  do  not  find  the  essential 
difference  between  individual  and  social  behavior  to  lie  in  the  psychology 
of  the  behavior  itself.  Strictly  speaking,  each  kind  of  behavior  is  indi- 

*  E.  S.  Dumraer,  ed.,  The  Unconscious:  A  Symposium  (New  York,  Knopf, 
1927),  pp.  114-142. 
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vidual,  the  difference  in  terminology  being  entirely  due  to  a  difference  in 
the  point  of  view.  If  our  attention  is  focused  on  the  actual,  theoretically 
measurable  behavior  of  a  given  individual  at  a  given  time  and  place,  we 
call  it  "individual  behavior,"  no  matter  what  the  physiological  or  psy- 
chological nature  of  that  behavior  may  be.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
prefer  to  eliminate  certain  aspects  of  such  individual  behavior  from  our 
consideration  and  to  hold  on  only  to  those  respects  in  which  it  corre- 
sponds to  certain  norms  of  conduct  which  have  been  developed  by  human 
beings  in  association  with  one  another  and  which  tend  to  perpetuate 
themselves  by  tradition,  we  speak  of  "social  behavior."  In  other  words, 
social  behavior  is  merely  the  sum  or,  better,  arrangement  of  such  aspects  / 
of  individual  behavior  as  are  referred  to  culture  patterns  that  have  their 
proper  context,  not  in  the  spatial  and  temporal  continuities  of  biological 
behavior,  but  in  historical  sequences  that  are  imputed  to  actual  behavior 
by  a  principle  of  selection. 

We  have  thus  defined  the  difference  between  individual  and  social  / 
behavior,  not  in  terms  of  kind  or  essence,  but  in  terms  of  organization. 
To  say  that  the  human  being  behaves  individually  at  one  moment  and 
socially  at  another  is  as  absurd  as  to  declare  that  matter  follows  the  laws 
of  chemistry  at  a  certain  time  and  succumbs  to  the  supposedly  different 
laws  of  atomic  physics  at  another,  for  matter  is  always  obeying  certain 
mechanical  laws  which  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  physical  and 
chemical  according  to  the  manner  in  which  we  choose  to  define  its 
organization.  In  dealing  with  human  beings,  we  simply  find  it  more  con- 
venient for  certain  purposes  to  refer  a  given  act  to  the  psycho-phj-^sical 
organism  itself.  In  other  cases  the  interest  happens  to  lie  in  continuities 
that  go  beyond  the  individual  organism  and  its  functioning,  so  that  a  bit 
of  conduct  that  is  objectively  no  more  and  no  less  individual  than  the 
first  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  non-individual  patterns  that  constitute 
social  behavior  or  cultural  behavior. 

It  would  be  a  useful  exercise  to  force  ourselves  to  see  any  given  human 
act  from  both  of  these  points  of  view  and  to  try  to  convince  ourselves  in 
this  way  that  it  is  futile  to  classify  human  acts  as  such  as  having  an 
inherently  individual  or  social  significance.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a 
great  many  organismal  functions  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  in  social 
terms,  but  I  think  that  even  here  the  social  point  of  view  may  often  be 
applied  with  success.  Few  social  students  are  interested,  for  instance,  in 
the  exact  manner  in  which  a  given  individual  breathes.  Yet  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  our  breathing  habits  are  largely  conditioned  by  factors 
conventionally  classified  as  social.  There  are  polite  and  impolite  ways  of 
breathing.  There  are  special  attitudes  which  seem  to  characterize  whole 
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societies  that  undoubtedly  condition  the  breathing  habits  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  make  up  these  societies.  Ordinarily  the  characteristic  rhythm 
of  breathing  of  a  given  individual  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  for  strictly 
individual  definition.  But  if,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  emphasis 
shifts  to  the  consideration  of  a  certain  manner  of  breathing  as  due  to 
good  form  or  social  tradition  or  some  other  principle  that  is  usually  given 
a  social  context,  then  the  whole  subject  of  breathing  at  once  ceases  to  be 
a  merely  individual  concern  and  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  social 
pattern.  Thus,  the  regularized  breathing  of  the  Hindu  Yogi,  the  subdued 
breathing  of  those  who  are  in  the  presence  of  a  recently  deceased  com- 
panion laid  away  in  a  coffin  and  surrounded  by  all  the  ritual  of  funeral 
observances,  the  style  of  breathing  which  one  learns  from  an  operatic 
singer  who  gives  lessons  on  the  proper  control  of  the  voice,  are,  each  and 
every  one  of  them,  capable  of  isolation  as  socialized  modes  of  conduct 
that  have  a  definite  place  in  the  history  of  human  culture,  though  they 
are  obviously  not  a  whit  less  facts  of  individual  behavior  than  the  most 
casual  and  normal  style  of  breathing,  such  as  one  rarely  imagines  to  have 
other  than  purely  individual  implications.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
blush,  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  division  as  to  class  of  behavior 
between  a  given  style  of  breathing,  provided  that  it  be  socially  interpreted, 
and  a  religious  doctrine  or  a  form  of  political  administration.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  it  may  not  be  infinitely  more  useful  to  apply  the  social  mode 
of  analysis  of  human  conduct  to  certain  cases  and  the  individual  mode  of 
analysis  to  others.  But  we  do  maintain  that  such  differences  of  analysis 
are  merely  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  observer  and  are 
not  inherent  in  the  phenomena  themselves. 

All  cultural  behavior  is  patterned.  This  is  merely  a  way  of  saying  that 
many  things  that  an  individual  does  and  thinks  and  feels  may  be  looked 
upon  not  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  forms  of  behavior  that  are 
proper  to  himself  as  a  biological  organism  but  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
generalized  mode  of  conduct  that  is  imputed  to  society  rather  than  to 
the  individual,  though  the  personal  genesis  of  conduct  is  of  precisely  the 
same  nature,  whether  we  choose  to  call  the  conduct  individual  or  social. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  an  individual  is  doing  unless  we  have  tacitly 
accepted  the  essentially  arbitrary  modes  of  interpretation  that  social 
tradition  is  constantly  suggesting  to  us  from  the  very  moment  of  our 
birth.  Let  anyone  who  doubts  this  try  the  experiment  of  making  a  pain- 
staking report  of  the  actions  of  a  group  of  natives  engaged  in  some  form 
of  activity,  say  religious,  to  which  he  has  not  the  cultural  key.  If  he  is  a 
skillful  writer,  he  may  succeed  in  giving  a  picturesque  account  of  what 
he  sees  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  sees  and  hears,  but  the  chances  of  his 
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being  able  to  give  a  relation  of  what  happens  in  terms  that  would  be 
intelligible  and  acceptable  to  the  natives  themselves  are  practically  nil. 
He  will  be  guilty  of  all  manner  of  distortion.  His  emphasis  will  be  con- 
stantly askew.  He  will  find  interesting  what  the  natives  take  for  granted 
as  a  casual  kind  of  behavior  worthy  of  no  particular  comment,  and  he 
will  utterly  fail  to  observe  the  crucial  turning  points  in  the  course  of 
action  that  give  formal  significance  to  the  whole  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  do  possess  the  key  to  its  understanding.  This  patterning  or  formal 
analysis  of  behavior  is  to  a  surprising  degree  dependent  on  the  mode  of 
apprehension  which  has  been  established  by  the  tradition  of  the  group. 
Forms  and  significances  which  seem  obvious  to  an  outsider  will  be  denied 
outright  by  those  who  carry  out  the  patterns;  outlines  and  implications 
that  are  perfectly  clear  to  these  may  be  absent  to  the  eye  of  the  onlooker. 
It  is  the  failure  to  understand  the  necessity  of  grasping  the  native  pat-\  y 
terning  which  is  responsible  for  so  much  unimaginative  and  miscon- 
ceiving description  of  procedures  that  we  have  not  been  brought  up  with. 
It  becomes  actually  possible  to  interpret  as  base  what  is  inspired  by  the 
noblest  and  even  holiest  of  motives,  and  to  see  altruism  or  beauty  where 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  either  felt  or  intended. 

Ordinarily  a  cultural  pattern  is  to  be  defined  both  in  terms  of  function 
and  of  form,  the  two  concepts  being  inseparably  intertwined  in  practice, 
however  convenient  it  may  be  to  dissociate  them  in  theory.  Many  func- 
tions of  behavior  are  primary  in  the  sense  that  an  individual  organic 
need,  such  as  the  satisfaction  of  hunger,  is  being  fulfilled,  but  often  the 
functional  side  of  behavior  is  either  entirely  transformed  or,  at  the  least, 
takes  on  a  new  increment  of  significance.  In  this  way  new  functional 
interpretations  are  constantly  being  developed  for  forms  set  by  tradition. 
Often  the  true  functions  of  behavior  are  unknown  and  a  merely  ration- 
alized function  may  be  imputed  to  it.  Because  of  the  readiness  with  which 
forms  of  human  conduct  lose  or  modify  their  original  functions  or  take 
on  entirely  new  ones,  it  becomes  necessary  to  see  social  behavior  from  a 
formal  as  well  as  from  a  functional  point  of  view,  and  we  shall  not  con- 
sider any  kind  of  human  behavior  as  understood  if  we  can  merely  give 
or  think  we  can  give,  an  answer  to  the  question  "For  what  purpose  is 
this  being  done?"  We  shall  have  also  to  know  what  is  the  precise  manner 
and  articulation  of  the  doing. 

Now  it  is  a  commonplace  of  observation  that  the  reasoning  intelligence 
seeks  to  attach  itself  rather  to  the  functions  than  to  the  forms  of  conduct. 
For  every  thousand  individuals  who  can  tell  with  some  show  of  reason 
why  they  sing  or  use  words  in  connected  speech  or  handle  money,  there 
is  barely  one  who  can  adequately  define  the  essential  outlines  of  these 
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modes  of  behavior.  No  doubt  certain  forms  will  be  imputed  to  such  be- 
havior if  attention  is  drawn  to  it,  but  experience  shows  that  the  forms 
discovered  may  be  very  seriously  at  variance  with  those  actually  fol- 
lowed and  discoverable  on  closer  study.  In  other  words,  the  patterns  of 
social  behavior  are  not  necessarily  discovered  by  simple  observ^ation, 
though  they  may  be  adhered  to  with  tyrannical  consistency  in  the  actual 
conduct  of  life.  If  we  can  show  that  normal  human  beings,  both  in  con- 
fessedly social  behavior  and  often  in  supposedly  individual  behavior,  are 
reacting  in  accordance  with  deep-seated  cultural  patterns,  and  if,  further, 
we  can  show  that  these  patterns  are  not  so  much  known  as  felt,  not  so 
much  capable  of  conscious  description  as  of  naive  practice,  then  we  have 
the  right  to  speak  of  the  "unconscious  patterning  of  behavior  in  society." 
The  unconscious  nature  of  this  patterning  consists  not  in  some  mysteri- 
ous function  of  a  racial  or  social  mind  reflected  in  the  minds  of  the 
individual  members  of  society,  but  merely  in  a  typical  unawareness  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  of  outlines  and  demarcations  and  significances 
of  conduct  which  he  is  all  the  time  implicitly  following.  Jung's  "racial 
unconscious"  is  neither  an  intelligible  nor  a  necessary  concept.  It  intro- 
duces more  difficulties  than  it  solves,  while  we  have  all  we  need  for  the 
psychological  understanding  of  social  behavior  in  the  facts  of  individual 
psychology. 

Why  are  the  forms  of  social  behavior  not  adequately  known  by  the 
normal  individual?  How  is  it  that  we  can  speak,  if  only  metaphorically, 
of  a  social  unconscious?  I  believe  that  the  answer  to  this  question  rests 
in  the  fact  that  the  relations  between  the  elements  of  experience  which 
serve  to  give  them  their  form  and  significance  are  more  powerfully  "felt" 
or  "intuited"  than  consciously  perceived.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  it  is  relatively  easy  to  fix  the  attention  on  some  arbi- 
trarily selected  element  of  experience,  such  as  a  sensation  or  an  emotion, 
but  that  it  is  far  from  easy  to  become  conscious  of  the  exact  place  which 
such  an  element  holds  in  the  total  constellations  of  behavior.  It  is  easy 
for  an  Australian  native,  for  instance,  to  say  by  what  kinship  term  he 
calls  so  and  so  or  whether  or  not  he  may  undertake  such  and  such  rela- 
tions with  a  given  individual.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  give  a 
general  rule  of  which  these  specific  examples  of  behavior  are  but  illustra- 
tions, though  all  the  while  he  acts  as  though  the  rule  were  perfectly 
well  known  to  him.  In  a  sense  it  is  well  known  to  him.  But  this  knowledge 
is  not  capable  of  conscious  manipulation  in  terms  of  word  symbols.  It 
is,  rather,  a  very  delicately  nuanced  feeling  of  subtle  relations,  both  ex- 
perienced and  possible.  To  this  kind  of  knowledge  may  be  applied  the 
term  "intuition,"  which,  when  so  defined,  need  have  no  mystic  connota- 
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tions  whatever.  It  is  strange  how  frequently  one  has  the  illusion  of  free 
knowledge,  in  the  light  of  which  one  may  manipulate  conduct  at  will, 
only  to  discover  in  the  test  that  one  is  being  impelled  by  strict  loyalty 
to  forms  of  behavior  that  one  can  feel  with  the  utmost  nicety  but  can 
state  only  in  the  vaguest  and  most  approximate  fashion.  It  would  seem 
that  we  act  all  the  more  securely  for  our  unawareness  of  the  patterns 
that  control  us.  It  may  well  be  that,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  the 
conscious  life,  any  attempt  to  subject  even  the  higher  forms  of  social 
behavior  to  purely  conscious  control  must  result  in  disaster.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  far-reaching  moral  in  the  fact  that  even  a  child  may  speak 
the  most  difficult  language  with  idiomatic  ease  but  that  it  takes  an  un- 
usually analytical  type  of  mind  to  define  the  mere  elements  of  that  in- 
credibly subtle  linguistic  mechanism  which  is  but  a  plaything  of  the 
child's  unconscious.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  contemporary  mind,  in  its 
restless  attempt  to  drag  all  the  forms  of  behavior  into  consciousness  and 
to  apply  the  results  of  its  fragmentary  or  experimental  analysis  to  the 
guidance  of  conduct,  is  really  throwing  away  a  greater  wealth  for  the 
sake  of  a  lesser  and  more  dazzling  one?  It  is  almost  as  though  a  mis- 
guided enthusiast  exchanged  his  thousands  of  dollars  of  accumulated 
credit  at  the  bank  for  a  few  glittering  coins  of  manifest,  though  little, 
worth. 

We  shall  now  give  a  number  of  examples  of  patterns  of  social  behavior 
and  show  that  they  are  very  incompletely,  if  at  all,  known  by  the  normal, 
naive  individual.  We  shall  see  that  the  penumbra  of  unconscious  pat- 
terning of  social  behavior  is  an  extraordinarily  complex  realm,  in  which 
one  and  the  same  type  of  overt  behavior  may  have  altogether  distinct 
significances  in  accordance  with  its  relation  to  other  types  of  behavior. 
Owing  to  the  compelling,  but  mainly  unconscious,  nature  of  the  forms  of 
social  behavior,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  for  the  normal  individual 
to  observe  or  to  conceive  of  functionally  similar  types  of  behavior  in 
other  societies  than  his  own,  or  in  other  cultural  contexts  than  those  he 
has  experienced,  without  projecting  into  them  the  forms  that  he  is  famil- 
iar with.  In  other  words,  one  is  always  unconsciously  finding  what  one 
is  in  unconscious  subjection  to. 

Our  first  example  will  be  taken  from  the  field  of  language.  Language 
has  the  somewhat  exceptional  property  that  its  forms  are,  for  the  most 
part,  indirect  rather  than  direct  in  their  functional  significance.  The 
sounds,  words,  grammatical  forms,  syntactic  constructions,  and  other 
linguistic  forms  that  we  assimilate  in  childhood  have  only  value  in  so  far 
as  society  has  tacitly  agreed  to  see  them  as  symbols  of  reference.  For 
this  reason  language  is  an  unusually  favorable  domain  for  the  study  of 
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the  general  tendency  of  cultural  behavior  to  work  out  all  sorts  of  formal 
elaborations  that  have  only  a  secondary,  and,  as  it  were,  "after  the 
event"  relevance  to  functional  needs.  Purely  functional  explanations  of 
language,  if  valid,  would  lead  us  to  expect  either  a  far  greater  uniformity 
in  linguistic  expression  than  we  actually  find,  or  should  lead  us  to  discover 
strict  relations  of  a  functional  nature  between  a  particular  form  of 
language  and  the  culture  of  the  people  using  it.  Neither  of  these  expecta- 
tions is  fulfilled  by  the  facts.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  other  types  of 
cultural  behavior,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  forms  of  speech  developed 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  world  are  at  once  free  and  necessary,  in  the 
sense  in  which  all  artistic  productions  are  free  and  necessary.  Linguistic 
forms  as  we  find  them  bear  only  the  loosest  relation  to  the  cultural  needs 
of  a  given  society,  but  they  have  the  very  tightest  consistency  as  aes- 
thetic products. 

A  very  simple  example  of  the  justice  of  these  remarks  is  afforded  by 
the  English  plural.  To  most  of  us  who  speak  English  the  tangible  ex- 
pression of  the  plural  idea  in  the  noun  seems  to  be  a  self-evident  neces- 
sity. Careful  observation  of  English  usage,  however,  leads  to  the  con- 
viction that  this  self-evident  necessity  of  expression  is  more  of  an  illusion 
than  a  reahty.  If  the  plural  were  to  be  understood  functionally  alone,  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  explain  why  we  use  plural  fonns  with  numerals 
and  other  words  that  in  themselves  imply  plurality.  "Five  man"  or 
"several  house"  would  be  just  as  adequate  as  "five  men"  or  "several 
houses."  Clearly,  what  has  happened  is  that  English,  like  all  of  the  other 
Indo-European  languages,  has  developed  a  feeling  for  the  classification 
of  all  expressions  which  have  a  nominal  form  into  singulars  and  plurals. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  in  the  early  period  of  the  history  of  our 
linguistic  family  even  the  adjective,  which  is  nominal  in  form,  is  unusable 
except  in  conjunction  with  the  category  of  number.  In  many  of  the 
languages  of  the  group  this  habit  still  persists.  Such  notions  as  "white" 
or  "long"  are  incapable  of  expression  in  French  or  Russian  without  formal 
commitments  on  the  score  of  whether  the  quahty  is  predicated  of  one  or 
several  persons  or  objects.  Now  it  is  not  denied  that  the  expression  of 
the  concept  of  plurality  is  useful.  Indeed,  a  language  that  is  forever  in- 
capable of  making  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the  many  is  obvi- 
ously to  that  extent  hampered  in  its  technique  of  expression.  But  we  must 
emphatically  deny  that  this  particular  kind  of  expression  need  ever  de- 
velop into  the  complex  formal  system  of  number  definition  that  we  are 
familiar  with.  In  many  other  linguistic  groups  the  concept  of  number 
belongs  to  the  group  of  optionally  expressible  notions.  In  Chinese,  for 
instance,  the  word  "man"  may  be  interpreted  as  the  English  equivalent 
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of  either  "man"  or  "men,"  according  to  the  particular  context  in  which 
the  word  is  used.  It  is  to  be  carefully  noted,  however,  that  this  formal 
ambiguity  is  never  a  functional  one.  Terms  of  inherent  plurality,  such  as 
"five,"  "all,"  or  "several,"  or  of  inherent  singularity,  such  as  "one"  or 
"my"  in  the  phrase  "my  wife,"  can  always  be  counted  upon  to  render 
factually  clear  what  is  formally  left  to  the  imagination.  If  the  ambiguity 
persists,  it  is  a  useful  one  or  one  that  does  not  matter.  How  little  the 
expression  of  our  concept  of  number  is  left  to  the  practical  exigencies  of  a 
particular  case,  how  much  it  is  a  matter  of  consistency  of  aesthetic 
treatment,  will  be  obvious  from  such  examples  as  the  editorial  "we  are 
in  favor  of  prohibition,"  when  what  is  really  meant  is  "I,  John  Smith, 
am  in  favor  of  prohibition." 

A  complete  survey  of  the  methods  of  handling  the  category  of  number 
in  the  languages  of  the  Avorld  would  reveal  an  astonishing  variety  of 
treatment.  In  some  languages  number  is  a  necessary  and  well  developed 
category.  In  others  it  is  an  accessory  or  optional  one.  In  still  others,  it 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  grammatical  category  at  all  but  is  left 
entirely  to  the  implications  of  vocabulary  and  syntax.  Now  the  interest- 
ing thing  psychologically  about  this  variety  of  forms  is  this,  that  while 
everyone  may  learn  to  see  the  need  of  distinguishing  the  one  from  the 
many  and  has  some  sort  of  notion  that  his  language  more  or  less  ade- 
quately provides  for  this  necessity,  only  a  very  competent  philologist 
has  any  notion  of  the  true  formal  outlines  of  the  expression  of  plurality, 
of  whether,  for  instance,  it  constitutes  a  category  comparable  to  that  of 
gender  or  case,  whether  or  not  it  is  separable  from  the  expression  of 
gender,  whether  it  is  a  strictly  nominal  category  or  a  verbal  one  or  both_, 
whether  it  is  used  as  a  lever  for  syntactic  expression,  and  so  on.  Here  are 
found  determinations  of  a  bewildering  variety,  concerning  which  few 
even  among  the  sophisticated  have  any  clarit}',  though  the  lowliest 
peasant  or  savage  head-hunter  may  have  control  of  them  in  his  intuitive 
repertoire. 

So  great  are  the  possibilities  of  linguistic  patterning  that  the  languages 
actually  known  seem  to  present  the  whole  gamut  of  possible  forms.  We 
have  extremely  analytic  types  of  speech,  such  as  Chinese,  in  which  the 
formal  unit  of  discourse,  the  word,  expresses  nothing  in  itself  but  a  single 
notion  of  thing  or  quality  or  activity  or  else  some  relational  nuance.  At 
the  other  extreme  are  the  incredibly  complex  languages  of  many  Ameri- 
can Indian  tribes,  languages  of  so-called  polysynthetic  type,  in  •  hich  the 
same  formal  unit,  the  word,  is  a  sentence  microcosm  full  of  delicate 
formal  elaborations  of  the  most  specialized  type.  Let  one  example  do  for 
many.  Anyone  who  is  brought  up  in  English,  even  if  he  has  had  the 
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benefit  of  some  familiarity  with  the  classical  languages,  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  in  such  a  sentence  as  "Shall  I  have  the  people  move  across 
the  river  to  the  east?"  there  is  rather  little  elbow  room  for  varieties  of 
formal  expression.  It  would  not  easily  occur  to  us,  for  instance,  that  the 
notion  of  "to  the  east"  might  be  conveyed  not  by  an  independent  word 
or  phrase  but  by  a  mere  suffix  in  complex  verb. 

There  is  a  rather  obscure  Indian  language  in  northern  California, 
Yana,  which  not  only  can  express  this  thought  in  a  single  word,  but 
would  find  it  difficult  to  express  it  in  any  other  way.  The  form  of  expres- 
sion which  is  peculiar  to  Yana  may  be  roughly  analyzed  as  follows.  The 
first  element  in  the  verb  complex  indicates  the  notion  of  several  people 
living  together  or  moving  as  a  group  from  place  to  place.  This  element, 
which  we  may  call  the  "verb  stem,"  can  only  occur  at  the  beginning  of 
the  verb,  never  in  any  other  position.  The  second  element  in  the  complete 
word  indicates  the  notion  of  crossing  a  stream  or  of  moving  from  one 
side  of  an  area  to  the  other.  It  is  in  no  sense  an  independent  word,  but 
can  only  be  used  as  an  element  attached  to  a  verb  stem  or  to  other  ele- 
ments which  have  themselves  been  attached  to  the  verb  stem.  The  third 
element  in  the  word  is  similarly  suffixed  and  conveys  the  notion  of  move- 
ment toward  the  east.  It  is  one  of  a  set  of  eight  elements  which  convey 
the  respective  notions  of  movement  toward  the  east,  south,  west,  and 
north,  and  of  movement  from  the  east,  south,  west,  and  north.  None  of 
these  elements  is  an  intelligible  word  in  itself  but  receives  meaning  only 
in  so  far  as  it  falls  into  its  proper  place  in  the  complexly  organized  verb. 
The  fourth  element  is  a  suffix  that  indicates  the  relation  of  causality, 
that  is,  of  causing  one  to  do  or  be  something,  bringing  it  about  that  one 
does  or  is  in  a  certain  way,  treating  one  in  such  and  such  an  indicated 
manner.  At  this  point  the  language  indulges  in  a  rather  pretty  piece  of 
formal  play.  The  vowel  of  the  verb  stem  which  we  spoke  of  as  occupying 
the  first  position  in  the  verb  symbolized  the  intransitive  or  static  mode  of 
apprehension  of  the  act.  As  soon  as  the  causative  notion  is  introduced, 
however,  the  verb  stem  is  compelled  to  pass  to  the  category  of  transi- 
tivized  or  active  notions,  which  means  that  the  causative  suflix,  in  spite 
of  the  parenthetical  inclusion  of  certain  notions  of  direction  of  movement, 
has  the  retroactive  effect  of  changing  the  vowel  of  the  stem.  Up  to  this 
point,  therefore,  we  get  a  perfectly  unified  complex  of  notions  which  may 
be  rendered  "to  cause  a  group  to  move  across  a  stream  in  an  easterly 
direction." 

But  this  is  not  yet  a  word,  at  least  not  a  word  in  the  finished  sense 
of  the  term,  for  the  elements  that  are  still  to  follow  have  just  as  little 
independent  existence  as  those  we  have  already  referred  to.  Of  the  more 
formal  elements  that  are  needed  to  complete  the  word,  the  first  is  a 
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tense  suffix  referring  to  the  future.  This  is  followed  by  a  pronominal 
element  which  refers  to  the  first  person  singular,  is  different  in  form  from 
the  suffixed  pronoun  used  in  other  tenses  and  modalities.  Finally,  there 
is  an  element  consisting  of  a  single  consonant  which  indicates  that  the 
whole  word,  which  is  a  complete  proposition  in  itself,  is  to  be  understood 
in  an  interrogative  sense.  Here  again  the  language  illustrates  an  inter- 
esting kind  of  specialization  of  form.  Nearly  all  words  of  the  language 
differ  slightly  in  form  according  to  whether  the  speaker  is  a  man  speaking 
to  a  man  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  woman  or  a  man  speaking  to  a 
woman.  The  interrogative  form  that  we  have  just  discussed  can  only  be 
used  by  a  man  speaking  to  a  man.  In  the  other  three  cases  the  suffix  in 
question  is  not  used,  but  the  last  vowel  of  the  word,  which  in  this  particu- 
lar case  happens  to  be  the  final  vowel  of  the  pronominal  suffix,  is  length- 
ened in  order  to  express  the  interrogative  modality. 

We  are  not  in  the  least  interested  in  the  details  of  this  analysis,  but 
some  of  its  implications  should  interest  us.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  accidental  or  even 
curious  about  the  structure  of  this  word.  Every  element  falls  into  its 
proper  place  in  accordance  with  definitely  formulable  rules  which  can  be 
discovered  by  the  investigator  but  of  which  the  speakers  themselves  have 
no  more  conscious  knowledge  than  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon.  It  is 
possible  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  verb  stem  is  a  particular  example 
of  a  large  number  of  elements  which  belong  to  the  same  general  class, 
such  as  "to  sit,"  "to  walk,"  "to  run,"  "to  jump,"  and  so  on;  or  that  the 
element  which  expresses  the  idea  crossing  from  one  side  to  another  is  a 
particular  example  of  a  large  class  of  local  elements  of  parallel  function, 
such  as  "to  the  next  house,"  "up  the  hill,"  "into  a  hollow,"  "over  the 
crest,"  'downhill,"  "under,"  "over,"  "in  the  middle  of,"  "off,"  "hither," 
and  so  on.  We  may  quite  safely  assume  that  no  Yana  Indian  ever  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  classifications  such  as  these  or  ever  possessed  even 
an  inkling  of  the  fact  that  his  language  neatly  symbolized  classifications 
of  this  sort  by  means  of  its  phonetic  apparatus  and  by  rigid  rules  of 
sequence  and  cohesion  of  formal  elements.  Yet  all  the  while  we  may  be 
perfectly  certain  that  the  relations  which  give  the  elements  of  the 
language  their  significance  were  somehow  felt  and  adhered  to.  A  mistake 
in  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable,  for  instance,  would  undoubtedly  feel 
to  a  native  speaker  like  a  self -contradictory  form  in  English,  for  instance 
"five  house"  instead  of  "five  houses"  or  "they  runs"  instead  of  "they 
run."  Mistakes  of  this  sort  are  resisted  as  any  aesthetic  transgression 
might  be  resisted — as  being  somehow  incongruous,  out  of  the  picture,  or, 
if  one  chooses  to  rationahze  the  resistance,  as  inherently  illogical. 

The  unconscious  patterning  of  hnguistic  conduct  is  discoverable  not 
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only  in  the  significant  forms  of  language  but,  just  as  surely,  in  the  several 
materials  out  of  which  language  is  built,  namely  the  vowels  and  conso- 
nants, the  changes  of  stress  and  quantity,  and  the  fleeting  intonations  of 
speech.  It  is  quite  an  illusion  to  believe  that  the  sounds  and  the  sound 
dynamics  of  language  can  be  sufficiently  defined  by  more  or  less  detailed 
statements  of  how  the  speech  articulations  are  managed  in  a  neurological 
or  muscular  sense.  Every  language  has  a  phonetic  scheme  in  which  a 
given  sound  or  a  given  dynamic  treatment  of  a  sound  has  a  definite 
configurated  place  in  reference  to  all  the  other  sounds  recognized  by  the 
language.  The  single  sound,  in  other  words,  is  in  no  sense  identical  with 
an  articulation  or  with  the  perception  of  an  articulation.  It  is,  rather, 
a  point  in  a  pattern,  precisely  as  a  tone  in  a  given  musical  tradition  is  a 
point  in  a  pattern  which  includes  the  whole  range  of  aesthetically  pos- 
sible tones.  Two  given  tones  may  be  physically  distinguished  but  aes- 
thetically identical  because  each  is  heard  or  understood  as  occupying  the 
same  formal  position  in  the  total  set  of  recognized  tones.  In  a  musical 
tradition  which  does  not  recognize  chromatic  intervals  "C  sharp"  would 
have  to  be  identified  with  "C"  and  would  be  considered  as  a  mere 
deviation,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  from  "C."  In  our  own  musical  tradi- 
tion the  difference  between  "C"  and  "C  sharp"  is  crucial  to  an  under- 
standing of  all  our  music,  and,  by  unconscious  projection,  to  a  certain 
way  of  misunderstanding  all  other  music  built  on  different  principles. 
In  still  other  musical  traditions  there  are  still  finer  intervahc  differences 
recognized,  none  of  which  quite  corresponds  to  our  semitone  interval. 
In  these  three  cases  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  said  as  to  the 
cultural  and  aesthetic  status  of  a  given  tone  in  a  song  unless  we  know  or 
feel  against  what  sort  of  general  tonal  background  it  is  to  be  interpreted. 
It  is  precisely  so  with  the  sounds  of  speech.  From  a  purely  objective 
standpoint  the  difference  between  the  k  of  "kill"  and  the  k  of  "skill"  is 
as  easily  definable  as  the,  to  us,  major  difference  between  the  k  of  "kill" 
and  the  g  of  "gill"  (of  a  fish).  In  some  languages  the  g  sound  of  "gill" 
would  be  looked  upon,  or  rather  would  be  intuitively  interpreted,  as  a 
comparatively  unimportant  or  individual  divergence  from  a  sound 
typically  represented  by  the  k  of  "skill,"  while  the  k  of  "kill,"  with  its 
greater  strength  of  articulation  and  its  audible  breath  release,  would 
constitute  an  utterly  distinct  phonetic  entity.  Obviously  the  two  distinct 
k  sounds  of  such  a  language  and  the  two  ways  of  pronouncing  the  k  in 
English,  while  objectively  comparable  and  even  identical  phenomena, 
are  from  the  point  of  view  of  patterning  utterly''  different.  Hundreds  of 
interesting  and,  at  first  blush,  strangely  paradoxical  examples  of  this  sort 
could  be  given,  but  the  subject  is  perhaps  too  technical  for  treatment 
in  this  paper. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  normal  speaker  has  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  these  submerged  sound  configurations.  He  is  the  unconscious  and 
magnificently  loyal  adherent  of  thoroughly  socialized  phonetic  patterns, 
which  are  simple  and  self-evident  in  daily  practice,  but  subtly  involved 
and  historically  determined  in  actual  fact.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
thinking  of  speech  habits  not  merely  in  overt  terms  but  as  involving  the 
setting  up  of  intuitively  mastered  relations  in  suitable  contexts,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  an  articulatory  habit  which  is  perfectly  feasible  in 
one  set  of  relations  becomes  subjectively  impossible  when  the  pattern 
in  which  it  is  to  be  fitted  is  changed.  Thus,  an  English-speaking  person 
who  is  utterly  unable  to  pronounce  a  French  nasalized  vowel  may  never- 
theless be  quite  able  to  execute  the  necessary  articulation  in  another 
context,  such  as  the  imitation  of  snoring  or  of  the  sound  of  some  wild 
animal.  Again,  the  Frenchman  or  German  who  cannot  pronounce  the 
"wh"  of  our  American-English  "why"  can  easily  produce  the  same  sound 
when  he  gently  blows  out  a  candle.  It  is  obviously  correct  to  say  that  the 
acts  illustrated  in  these  cases  can  only  be  understood  as  they  are  fitted 
into  definite  cultural  patterns  concerning  the  form  and  mechanics  of 
which  the  normal  individual  has  no  adequate  knowledge. 

We  may  summarize  our  interpretation  of  these,  and  thousands  of 
other,  examples  of  language  behavior  by  saying  that  in  each  case  an  un- 
conscious control  of  very  complicated  configurations  or  formal  sets  is 
individually  acquired  by  processes  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  psy- 
chologist to  try  to  understand  but  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormously  varied 
psychological  predispositions  and  types  of  conditioning  which  char- 
acterize different  personalities,  these  patterns  in  their  completed  form 
differ  only  infinitesimally  from  individual  to  individual,  in  many  cases 
from  generation  to  generation.  And  yet  these  forms  lie  entirely  outside 
the  inherited  biological  tendencies  of  the  race  and  can  be  explained  only 
in  strictly  social  terms.  In  the  simple  facts  of  language  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  an  important  network  of  patterns  of  behavior,  each 
of  them  with  exceedingly  complex  and,  to  a  large  extent,  only  vaguely 
definable  functions,  which  is  preserved  and  transmitted  with  a  minimum 
of  consciousness.  The  forms  of  speech  so  transmitted  seem  as  necessary 
as  the  simplest  reflexes  of  the  organism.  So  powerfully,  indeed,  are  we  in 
the  grip  of  our  phonetic  habits  that  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  difficult  tasks  of  the  linguistic  student  to  discover  what  is  the  true 
configuration  of  sounds  in  languages  alien  to  his  own.  This  means  that 
the  average  person  unconsciously  interprets  the  phonetic  material  of 
other  languages  in  terms  imposed  upon  him  by  the  habits  of  his  own 
language.  Thus,  the  naive  Frenchman  confounds  the  two  sounds  "s"  of 
"sick"  and  "th"  of  "thick"  in  a  single  pattern  point — not  because  he  is 
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really  unable  to  hear  the  difference,  but  because  thesetting  up  of  such  a 
difference  disturbs  his  feeling  for  the  necessary  configuration  of  linguistic 
sounds.  It  is  as  though  an  observer  from  Mars,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
custom  we  call  war,  were  intuitively  led  to  confound  a  punishable  murder 
with  a  thoroughly  legal  and  noble  act  of  killing  in  the  course  of  battle. 
The  mechanism  of  projection  of  patterns  is  as  evident  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other. 

Not  all  forms  of  cultural  behavior  so  well  illustrate  the  mechanics  of 
unconscious  patterning  as  does  linguistic  behavior,  but  there  are  few,  if 
any,  types  of  cultural  behavior  which  do  not  illustrate  it.  Functional 
considerations  of  all  kinds,  leading  to  a  greater  degree  of  conscious  con- 
trol, or  apparent  control,  of  the  patterns  of  behavior,  tend  to  obscure  the 
unconscious  nature  of  the  patterns  themselves,  but  the  more  carefully 
we  study  cultural  behavior,  the  more  thoroughly  we  become  convinced 
that  the  differences  are  but  differences  of  degree.  A  very  good  example  of 
another  field  for  the  development  of  unconscious  cultural  patterns  is  that 
of  gesture.  Gestures  are  hard  to  classify  and  it  is  diflicult  to  make  a  con- 
scious separation  between  that  in  gesture  which  is  of  merely  individual 
origin  and  that  which  is  referable  to  the  habits  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 
In  spite  of  these  diflSculties  of  conscious  analysis,  we  respond  to  gestures 
with  an  extreme  alertness  and,  one  might  almost  say,  in  accordance  with 
an  elaborate  and  secret  code  that  is  written  nowhere,  known  by  none, 
and  understood  by  all.  But  this  code  is  by  no  means  referable  to  simple 
organic  responses.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  finely  certain  and  artificial,  as 
definitely  a  creation  of  social  tradition,  as  language  or  rehgion  or  in- 
dustrial technology.  Like  everything  else  in  human  conduct,  gesture  roots 
in  the  reactive  necessities  of  the  organism,  but  the  laws  of  gesture,  the 
unwritten  code  of  gestured  messages  and  responses,  is  the  anonymous 
work  of  an  elaborate  social  tradition.  Whoever  doubts  this  may  soon  be- 
come convinced  when  he  penetrates  into  the  significance  of  gesture  pat- 
terns of  other  societies  than  his  own.  A  Jewish  or  Italian  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  is  no  more  the  same  pattern  of  behavior  as  the  shrug  of  a 
typical  American  than  the  forms  and  significant  evocations  of  the  Yiddish 
or  Italian  sentence  are  identical  with  those  of  any  thinkable  English 
sentence.  The  differences  are  not  to  be  referred  to  supposedly  deep-seated 
racial  differences  of  a  biological  sort.  They  lie  in  the  unconsciously  appre- 
hended builds  of  the  respective  social  patterns  which  include  them  and 
out  of  which  they  have  been  abstracted  for  an  essentially  artificial  com- 
parison. A  certain  inmiobility  of  countenance  in  New  York  or  Chicago 
may  be  interpreted  as  a  masterly  example  of  the  art  of  wearing  a  poker 
face,  but  when  worn  by  a  perfectly  average  inhabitant  of  Tokio,  it  may 
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be  explainable  as  nothing  more  interesting  or  important  than  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious  of  good  manners.  It  is  the  failure  to  understand  the 
relativity  of  gesture  and  posture,  the  degree  to  which  these  classes  of 
behavior  are  referable  to  social  patterns  which  transcend  merely  indi- 
vidual psychological  significances,  which  makes  it  so  easy  for  us  to  find 
individual  indices  of  personality  where  it  is  only  the  ahen  culture  that 
speaks. 

In  the  economic  hfe  of  a  people,  too,  we  are  constantly  forced  to  recog- 
nize the  pervasive  influence  of  patterns  which  stand  in  no  immediate 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the  organism  and  which  are  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  for  granted  in  a  general  philosophy  of  economic  conduct  but  which 
must  be  filted  into  the  framework  of  social  forms  characteristic  of  a  given 
society.  There  is  not  only  an  unconscious  patterning  of  the  types  of  en- 
deavor that  are  classed  as  economic,  there  is  even  such  a  thing  as  a 
characteristic  patterning  of  economic  motive.  Thus,  the  acquirement  of 
wealth  is  not  to  be  lightly  taken  for  granted  as  one  of  the  basic  drives 
of  human  beings.  One  accumulates  property,  one  defers  the  immediate 
enjoyment  of  wealth,  only  in  so  far  as  society  sets  the  pace  for  these 
activities  and  inhibitions.  Many  primitive  societies  are  quite  innocent 
of  an  understanding  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  our  sense  of  the 
phrase.  Even  where  there  is  a  definite  feeling  that  wealth  should  be 
accumulated,  the  motives  which  are  responsible  for  the  practice  and 
which  give  definite  form  to  the  methods  of  acquiring  wealth  are  often 
signally  different  from  such  as  we  can  readily  understand. 

The  West  Coast  Indians  of  British  Columbia  have  often  been  quoted 
as  a  primitive  society  that  has  developed  a  philosophy  of  wealth  which 
is  somewhat  comparable  to  our  own,  with  its  emphasis  on  "conspicuous 
waste"  and  on  the  sacrosanct  character  of  property.  The  comparison  is 
not  essentially  sound.  The  West  Coast  Indian  does  not  handle  wealth 
in  a  manner  which  we  can  recognize  as  our  own.  We  can  find  plenty  of 
analogies,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  more  hkely  to  be  misleading  than 
helpful.  No  West  Coast  Indian,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  amassed  wealth 
as  an  individual  pure  and  simple,  with  the  expectation  of  disposing  of  it 
in  the  fulness  of  time  at  his  own  sweet  will.  This  is  a  dream  of  the  modern 
European  and  American  individualist,  and  it  is  a  dream  which  not  only 
brings  no  thrill  to  the  heart  of  the  West  Coast  Indian  but  is  probably 
almost  meaningless  to  him.  The  concepts  of  wealth  and  the  display  of 
honorific  privileges,  such  as  crests  and  dances  and  songs  and  names, 
which  have  been  inherited  from  legendary  ancestors  arc  inseparable 
among  these  Indians.  One  cannot  publicly  exhibit  such  a  privilege  with- 
out expending  wealth  in  connection  with  it.  Nor  is  there  much  object  in 
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accumulating  wealth  except  to  reaffirm  privileges  already  possessed,  or, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  parvenu,  to  imply  the  possession  of  privileges  none  too 
clearly  recognized  as  legitimate  by  one's  fellow  tribesmen.  In  other 
words,  wealth,  beyond  a  certain  point,  is  with  these  people  much  more  a 
token  of  status  than  it  is  a  tool  for  the  fulfillment  of  personal  desires. 
We  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  among  the  West  Coast  Indians  it  is  not 
the  individual  at  all  who  possesses  wealth.  It  is  primarily  the  ceremonial 
patrimony  of  which  he  is  the  temporary  custodian  that  demands  the 
sjTnbolism  of  wealth.  Arrived  at  a  certain  age,  the  West  Coast  Indian 
turns  his  privileges  over  to  those  who  are  by  kin  or  marriage  connection 
entitled  to  manipulate  them.  Henceforth  he  may  be  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse,  without  loss  of  prestige.  I  should  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  concepts  of  wealth  among  ourselves  and  among  the  West  Coast 
Indians  are  utterly  different  things.  Obviously  they  are  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  they  are  measurably  distinct  and  the  nature  of  the  difference 
must  be  sought  in  the  total  patterning  of  life  in  the  two  communities 
from  which  the  particular  pattern  of  wealth  and  its  acquirement  has 
been  extracted.  It  should  be  fairly  clear  that  where  the  patterns  of  manip- 
ulation of  wealth  are  as  different  as  they  are  in  these  two  cases,  it  would 
be  a  mere  exercise  of  the  academic  imagination  to  interpret  the  economic 
activities  of  one  society  in  terms  of  the  general  economy  which  has  been 
abstracted  from  the  mode  of  life  of  the  other. 

No  matter  where  we  turn  in  the  field  of  social  behavior,  men  and 
women  do  what  they  do,  and  cannot  help  but  do,  not  merely  because  they 
are  built  thus  and  so,  or  possess  such  and  such  differences  of  personality, 
or  must  needs  adapt  to  their  immediate  environment  in  such  and  such  a 
way  in  order  to  survive  at  all,  but  very  largely  because  they  have  found 
it  easiest  and  aesthetically  most  satisfactory  to  pattern  their  conduct  in 
accordance  with  more  or  less  clearly  organized  forms  of  behavior  which 
no  one  is  individually  responsible  for,  which  are  not  clearly  grasped  in 
their  true  nature,  and  which  one  might  almost  say  are  as  self -evidently 
imputed  to  the  nature  of  things  as  the  three  dimensions  are  imputed  to 
space.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  become  conscious  of  the  forms  of 
social  behavior  in  order  to  bring  about  a  more  serviceable  adaptation  to 
changed  conditions,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  of 
far-reaching  application  that  in  the  normal  business  of  hfe  it  is  useless 
and  even  mischievous  for  the  individual  to  carry  the  conscious  analysis 
of  his  cultural  patterns  around  with  him.  That  should  be  left  to  the 
student  whose  business  it  is  to  understand  these  patterns.  A  healthy  un- 
consciousness of  the  forms  of  socialized  behavior  to  which  we  are  subject 
is  as  necessary  to  society  as  is  the  mind's  ignorance,  or  better  unaware- 
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ness,  of  the  workings  of  the  viscera  to  the  health  of  the  body.  In  great 
works  of  the  imagination  form  is  significant  only  in  so  far  as  we  feel 
ourselves  to  be  in  its  grip.  It  is  unimpressive  when  divulged  in  the  explicit 
terms  of  this  or  that  simple  or  complex  arrangement  of  known  elements. 
So,  too,  in  social  behavior,  it  is  not  the  overt  forms  that  rise  readily  to 
the  surface  of  attention  that  are  most  worth  our  while.  We  must  learn 
to  take  joy  in  the  larger  freedom  of  loyalty  to  thousands  of  subtle  pat- 
terns of  behavior  that  we  can  never  hope  to  understand  in  explicit  terms. 
Complete  analysis  and  the  conscious  control  that  comes  with  a  complete 
analysis  are  at  best  but  the  medicine  of  society,  not  its  food.  We  must 
never  allow  ourselves  to  substitute  the  starveling  calories  of  knowledge 
for  the  meat  and  bread  of  historical  experience.  This  historic  experience 
may  be  theoretically  knowable,  but  it  dare  never  be  fully  known  in  the 
conduct  of  daily  life. 


PERSONALITY* 

The  term  personality  is  too  variable  in  usage  to  be  serviceable  in  scien- 
tific discussion  unless  its  meaning  is  very  carefully  defined  for  a  given 
context.  Among  the  various  understandings  which  attach  to  the  term 
there  are  five  definitions  which  stand  out  as  usefully  distinct  from  one 
another,  corresponding  to  the  philosophical,  the  physiological,  the  psy- 
chophysical, the  sociological  and  the  psychiatric  approaches  to  person- 
ality. As  a  philosophical  concept,  personality  may  be  defined  as  the 
subjective  awareness  of  the  self  as  distinct  from  other  objects  of  obser- 
vation. As  a  purely  physiological  concept,  personality  may  be  considered 
as  the  individual  human  organism  with  emphasis  on  those  aspects  of 
behavior  which  differentiate  it  from  other  human  organisms.  The  term 
may  be  used  in  a  descriptive  psychophysical  sense  as  referring  to  the 
human  being  conceived  as  a  given  totahty,  at  any  one  time,  of  physio- 
logical and  psychological  reaction  systems,  no  vain  attempt  being  made 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  physiological  and  the  psychological.  The 
most  useful  sociological  connotation  which  can  be  given  to  the  term  is 
an  essentially  symbolic  one;  namely,  the  totality  of  those  aspects  of  be- 
havior which  give  meaning  to  an  individual  in  society  and  differentiate 
him  from  other  members  in  the  community,  each  of  whom  embodies 
countless  cultural  patterns  in  a  unique  configuration.  The  psychiatric 
definition  of  personality  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  individual 
abstracted  from  the  actual  psychophysical  whole  and  conceived  as  a 
comparatively  stable  system  of  reactivity.  The  philosophical  concept 
treats  personality  as  an  invariant  point  of  experience;  the  physiological 
and  psychophysical,  as  an  indefinitely  variable  reactive  system,  the  rela- 
tion between  the  sequence  of  states  being  one  of  continuity,  not  identity; 
the  sociological,  as  a  gradually  cumulative  entity;  and  the  psychiatric, 
as  an  essentially  invariant  reactive  sj'-stem. 

The  first  four  meanings  add  nothing  new  to  such  terms  as  self  or  ego, 
organism,  individual  and  social  role.  It  is  the  peculiarly  psychiatric  con- 
ception of  personality  as  a  reactive  system  which  is  in  some  sense  stable 
or  typologically  defined  for  a  long  period  of  time,  perhaps  for  life,  which 
it  is  most  difficult  to  assimilate  but  important  to  stress.  The  psychiatrist 
does  not  deny  that  the  child  who  rebels  against  his  father  is  in  many 
significant  ways  different  from  the  same  individual  as  a  middle  aged  adult 
who  has  a  penchant  for  subversive  theories,  but  he  is  interested  primarily 
in  noting  that  the  same  reactive  ground  plan,  physical  and  psychic,  can 

*  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1934),  12:  8^ 
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be  isolated  from  the  behavior  totalities  of  child  and  adult.  He  establishes 
his  invariance  of  personality  by  a  complex  system  of  concepts  of  behavior 
equivalences,  such  as  sublimation,  affective  transfer,  rationaUzation, 
libido  and  ego  relations.  The  stage  in  the  history  of  the  human  organism 
at  which  it  is  most  convenient  to  consider  the  personality  as  an  achieved 
system,  from  which  all  subsequent  cross  sections  of  individual  psycho- 
physical history  may  be  measured  as  minor  or  even  irrelevant  variations, 
is  still  undetermined.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  far  back  in  the  life 
of  the  individual  the  concept  of  an  essentially  invariant  reactive  system 
may  usefully  be  pushed  without  too  disturbing  a  clash  with  the  manifest 
and  apparently  unlimited  variability  of  individual  behavior.  If  this  con- 
ception of  personality  is  to  hold  its  own,  it  must  in  some  way  contradict 
effectively  the  notion  of  that  cumulative  growth  of  personality  to  which 
our  practical  intelligence  must  chiefly  be  directed.  The  psychiatrist's  con- 
cept of  personality  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  reactive  system 
exhibited  by  the  precultural  child,  a  total  configuration  of  reactive 
tendencies  determined  by  heredity,  and  by  prenatal  and  postnatal  con- 
ditioning up  to  the  point  where  cultural  patterns  are  constantly  modify- 
ing the  child's  behavior.  The  personality  may  be  conceived  of  as  a  latent 
system  of  reaction  patterns  and  tendencies  to  reaction  patterns  finished 
shortly  after  birth  or  well  into  the  second  or  third  year  of  the  life  of  the 
individual.  With  all  the  uncertainty  that  now  prevails  with  regard  to  the 
relative  permanence  or  modifiabihty  of  life  patterns  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  race  it  is  unwise,  however,  to  force  the  notion  of  the  fixation 
of  personality  in  time. 

The  genesis  of  personahty  is  in  all  probability  determined  largely  by 
the  anatomical  and  physiological  make  up  of  the  individual  but  cannot 
be  entirely  so  explained.  Conditioning  factors,  which  may  roughly  be 
lumped  together  as  the  social  psychological  determinants  of  childhood, 
must  be  considered  as  at  least  as  important  in  the  development  of  per- 
sonality as  innate  biological  factors.  It  is  entirely  vain  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  to  argue  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  these  two  sets  of 
factors.  No  satisfactory  technique  has  been  developed  for  keeping  them 
apart  and  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  take  for  granted  that  there  is  no  facet  of 
personality,  however  minute,  which  is  not  from  the  genetic  standpoint  the 
result  of  the  prolonged  and  subtle  interplay  of  both. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  build  and  other  physical  characteristics  of 
an  individual  should  bear  no  relation  to  his  personality.  It  is  important 
to  observe,  however,  that  physical  features  may  be  of  genetic  significance 
in  two  distinct  respects.  They  may  be  organically  correlated  with  certain 
psychological  features  or  tendencies  or  they  may  serve  as  consciously  or 
unconsciously  evaluated  symbols  of  an  individual's  relation  to  others. 
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belonging  properly  to  the  sphere  of  social  determination.  An  example  of 
the  former  class  of  physical  determinants  would  be  the  association,  ac- 
cording to  Kretschmer,  of  the  stocky,  so-called  pyknic,  build,  with  the 
cyclothymic  type  of  personality,  which  in  its  psychotic  form  shows  as 
manic  depressive  insanity,  the  so-called  asthenic  and  athletic  builds  being 
associated  with  the  schizothymic  t\''pe  of  personality,  which,  under  the 
pressure  of  shock  and  conflict,  may  disintegrate  into  schizophreniar  An^ 
J-— -p^Iimple  of  the  latter  type  of  determination,  stressed  by  AlU'yd"  Adler 
and  his  school  of  individual  psychology,  would  be  the  feeling  of  secret 
inferiority  produced  in  a  person  who  is  of  abnormally  short  stature,  and 
the  ceaseless  effort  to  overcome  this  feeling  of  inferiority  by  developing 
such  compensatory  mechanisms  as  intelligent  aggression  or  shrewdness, 
which  would  tend  to  give  the  individual  a  secondary  ego  satisfaction 
denied  him  by  his  sense  of  physical  inferioritj/Tlt  is  highly  probable  that 
both  of  these  genetic  theories  of  personality  have  a  substantial  core  of 
value  although  too  much  has  doubtless  been  claimed  for  them. 

The  most  elaborate  and  far  reaching  hypotheses  on  the  development 
of  personality  which  have  yet  been  proposed  are  those  of  Freud  and  his 
school.  The  Freudian  psychoanalysts  analyze  the  personality  topo- 
graphically into  a  primary  id,  the  sum  of  inherited  impulses  or  cravings; 
the  ego,  which  is  thought  of  as  being  built  upon  the  id  through  the 
progressive  development  of  the  sense  of  external  reality;  and  the  super- 
ego, the  socially  conditioned  sum  of  forces  which  restrain  the  individual 
from  the  direct  satisfaction  of  the  id.  The  characteristic  interplay  of 
these  personality  zones,  itself  determined  chiefly  by  the  special  pattern 
of  family  relationships  into  which  the  individual  has  had  to  fit  himself 
in  the  earliest  years  of  his  life,  is  responsible  for  a  variety  of  personality 
types.  Freudians  have  not  developed  a  systematic  theory  of  personality 
types  but  have  contented  themselves  with  special  hypotheses  based  on 
clinical  evidence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
material  and  a  number  of  powerfully  suggestive  mechanisms  of  person- 
ality formation  have  been  advanced  by  the  Freudian  school.  Even  now 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  an  unusual  attachment  to  the  mother  or 
profound  jealously  of  the  older  or  younger  brother  may  give  the  person- 
ality a  slant  which  remains  relatively  fixed  throughout  life. 

Various  classifications  of  personality  types  have  been  advanced,  some 
of  them  based  on  innate  factors,  others  on  experiential  ones.  Among  the 
typological  pictures  the  one  worthy  of  special  note  is  perhaps  that  of 
Jung.  To  him  may  be  attributed  the  popular  contrast  between  introverts 
and  extraverts,  the  former  abstracting  more  readily  from  reality  and 
finding  their  sense  of  values  and  personal  identification  within  them- 
selves, while  the  latter  evaluate  experience  in  terms  of  what  is  immedi- 
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ately  given  by  the  environment.  This  contrast,  it  is  true,  means  some- 
thing substantial,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  host  of  superficial  psycholo- 
gists have  attempted  to  fix  Jung's  meaning  with  the  aid  of  shallow- 
criteria  of  all  sorts.  Jung  further  divides  personality  into  four  main 
functional  types — thinking,  feeling,  sensational  and  intuitive — the  two 
former  being  called  rational,  the  two  latter  irrational.  For  these  somewhat 
misleading  terms,  organized  and  unorganized  may  fitly  be  substituted. 
The  classification  according  to  functional  types  is  believed  by  Jung  to 
intercross  with  the  introvert  extravert  dichotomy.  The  validity  and 
exact  delimitation  of  these  terms  present  many  difficult  problems  of 
analysis.  There  is  much  that  is  suggestive  in  his  classification  of  person- 
ality and  it  may  be  possible  to  integrate  it  with  the  dynamic  theories  of 
Freud  and  Adler.  What  is  needed  at  the  present  time,  however,  is  the 
ever  more  minute  analysis  and  comparison  of  individual  personality 
pictures. 

There  is  an  important  relation  between  culture  and  personality.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  distinctive  personality  types 
may  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  thought  and  action  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  while  cultural  anthropologists  and 
sociologists  do  not  consider  that  the  forms  of  social  interaction  are  in 
themselves  definitive  of  personality  types,  particular  forms  of  behavior 
in  society,  however  flexibly  the  individual  may  adapt  himself  to  them, 
are  preferentially  adapted  to  specific  personality  types.  Aggressive  miU- 
tary  patterns,  for  instance,  cannot  be  equally  congenial  to  all  personali- 
ties; literary  or  scientific  refinement  can  be  developed  only  by  individuals 
of  highly  differentiated  personalities.  The  failure  of  social  science  as  a 
whole  to  relate  the  patterns  of  culture  to  germinal  personality  patterns 
is  intelligible  in  view  of  the  complexity  of  social  phenomena  and  the 
recency  of  serious  speculation  on  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society. 
But  there  is  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  intimate  study  of 
personality  is  of  fundamental  concern  to  the  social  scientist. 

The  socialization  of  personality  traits  may  be  expected  to  lead  cumu- 
latively to  the  development  of  specific  psychological  biases  in  the  cultures 
of  the  world.  Thus  Eskimo  culture,  contrasted  with  most  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  cultures,  is  extraverted;  Hindu  culture  on  the  whole  corre- 
sponds to  the  world  of  the  thinking  introvert;  the  culture  of  the  United 
States  is  definitely  extraverted  in  character,  with  a  greater  emphasis  on 
thinking  and  intuition  than  on  feeling;  and  sensational  evaluations  are 
more  clearly  evident  in  the  cultures  of  the  Mediterranean  area  than  in 
those  of  northern  Europe.  Social  scientists  have  been  hostile  to  such 
psychological  characterizations  of  culture  but  in  the  long  run  they  are 
inevitable  and  necessary. 


SYMBOLISM* 

The  term  symbolism  covers  a  great  variety  of  apparently  dissimilar 
modes  of  behavior.  In  its  original  sense  it  was  restricted  to  objects  or 
marks  intended  to  recall  or  to  direct  special  attention  to  some  person, 
object,  idea,  event  or  projected  activity  associated  only  vaguely  or  not 
at  all  with  the  symbol  in  any  natural  sense.  By  gradual  extensions  of 
meaning  the  terms  sjrmbol  and  symbolism  have  come  to  include  not 
merely  such  trivial  objects  and  marks  as  black  balls,  to  indicate  a  nega- 
tive attitude  in  voting,  and  stars  and  daggers,  to  remind  the  reader  that 
supplementary  information  is  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
but  also  more  elaborate  objects  and  devices,  such  as  flags  and  signal 
lights,  which  are  not  ordinarily  regarded  as  important  in  themselves  but 
which  point  to  ideas  and  actions  of  great  consequence  to  society.  Such 
complex  systems  of  reference  as  speech,  writing  and  mathematical  nota- 
tion should  also  be  included  under  the  term  symboUsm,  for  the  sounds 
and  marks  used  therein  obviously  have  no  meaning  in  themselves  and 
can  have  significance  only  for  those  who  know  how  to  interpret  them 
in  terms  of  that  to  which  they  refer.  A  certain  kind  of  poetry  is  called 
symbolic  or  sjonbolistic  because  its  apparent  content  is  only  a  suggestion 
for  wider  meanings.  In  personal  relations  too  there  is  much  behavior 
that  may  be  called  symbolic,  as  when  a  ceremonious  bow  is  directed  not 
so  much  to  an  actual  person  as  to  a  status  which  that  person  happens 
to  fill.  The  psychoanalysts  have  come  to  apply  the  term  symbolic  to  al- 
most any  emotionally  charged  pattern  of  behavior  which  has  the  function 
of  unconscious  fulfilment  of  a  repressed  tendency,  as  when  a  person 
assumes  a  raised  voice  of  protest  to  a  perfectly  indifferent  stranger  who 
unconsciously  recalls  his  father  and  awakens  the  repressed  attitude  of 
hostility  toward  the  father. 

Amid  the  wide  variety  of  senses  in  which  the  word  is  used  there  seem 
to  emerge  two  constant  characteristics.  One  of  these  is  that  the  symbol 
is  always  a  substitute  for  some  more  closely  intermediating  type  of  be- 
havior, whence  it  follows  that  all  symbolism  implies  meanings  which 
cannot  be  derived  directly  from  the  contexts  of  experience.  The  second 
characteristic  of  the  symbol  is  that  it  expresses  a  condensation  of  energy, 
its  actual  significance  being  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  apparent  trivial- 
ity of  meaning  suggested  by  its  mere  form.  This  can  be  seen  at  once 
when  the  mildly  decorative  function  of  a  few  scratches  on  paper  is  com- 
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pared  with  the  alarming  significance  of  apparently  equally  random 
scratches  which  are  interpreted  by  a  particular  society  as  meaning 
"murder"  or  "God."  This  disconcerting  transcendence  of  form  comes 
out  equally  well  in  the  contrast  between  the  involuntary  blink  of  the 
eye  and  the  crudely  similar  wink  which  means  "He  does  not  know  what 
an  ass  he  is,  but  you  and  I  do." 

It  seems  useful  to  distinguish  two  main  types  of  symbolism.  The  first 
of  these,  which  may  be  called  referential  symbolism,  embraces  such  forms 
as  oral  speech,  writing,  the  telegraph  code,  national  flags,  flag  signaling 
and  other  organizations  of  symbols  which  are  agreed  upon  as  economical 
devices  for  purposes  of  reference.  The  second  type  of  symbolism  is  equally 
economical  and  may  be  termed  condensation  symbolism,  for  it  is  a  highl}^ 
condensed  form  of  substitutive  behavior  for  direct  expression,  allowing 
for  the  ready  release  of  emotional  tension  in  conscious  or  unconscious 
form.  Telegraphic  ticking  is  virtually  a  pure  example  of  referential 
symbolism;  the  apparently  meaningless  washing  ritual  of  an  obsessive 
neurotic,  as  interpreted  by  the  psychoanalysts,  would  be  a  pure  example 
of  condensation  symbolism.  In  actual  behavior  both  types  are  generally 
blended.  Thus  specific  forms  of  writing,  conventionalized  spelling,  peculiar 
pronunciations  and  verbal  slogans,  while  ostensibly  referential,  easily 
take  on  the  character  of  emotionalized  rituals  and  become  highly  im- 
portant to  both  individual  and  society  as  substitutive  forms  of  emotional 
expression.  Were  wTiting  merely  referential  symbolism,  spelling  reforms 
would  not  be  so  difficult  to  bring  about. 

Symbols  of  the  referential  type  undoubtedly  developed  later  as  a  class 
than  condensation  symbols.  It  is  likely  that  most  referential  symboHsms 
go  back  to  unconsciously  evolved  symbolisms  saturated  with  emotional 
quality,  which  gradually''  took  on  a  purely  referential  character  as  the 
linked  emotion  dropped  out  of  the  behavior  in  question.  Thus  shaking 
the  fist  at  an  imaginary  enemy  becomes  a  dissociated  and  finally  a 
referential  symbol  for  anger  when  no  enemy,  real  or  imaginary,  is 
actually  intended.  When  this  emotional  denudation  takes  place,  the 
symbol  becomes  a  comment,  as  it  were,  on  anger  itself  and  a  preparation 
for  something  like  language.  What  is  ordinarily  called  language  may 
have  had  its  ultimate  root  in  just  such  dissociated  and  emotionally 
denuded  cries,  which  originally  released  emotional  tension.  Once  refer- 
ential symbolism  had  been  established  by  a  by-product  of  behavior,  more 
conscious  symbols  of  reference  could  be  evolved  by  the  copying  in  ab- 
breviated or  simplified  form  of  the  thing  referred  to,  as  in  the  case  of 
pictographic  writing.  On  still  more  sophisticated  levels  referential  sym- 
bohsm  may  be  attained  by  mere  social  agreement,  as  when  a  numbered 
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check  is  arbitrarily  assigned  to  a  man's  hat.  The  less  primary  and  asso- 
ciational  the  symbohsm,  the  more  dissociated  from  its  original  context, 
and  the  less  emotionalized  it  becomes,  the  more  it  takes  on  the  character 
of  true  reference.  A  further  condition  for  the  rich  development  of  refer- 
ential S3'nibolism  must  not  be  overlooked — the  increased  complexity  and 
homogeneity  of  the  symbolic  material.  This  is  strikingly  the  case  in 
language,  in  which  all  meanings  are  consistently  expressed  by  formal 
patterns  arising  out  of  the  apparently  arbitrary  sequences  of  unitary 
sounds.  When  the  material  of  a  symbolic  system  becomes  sufficiently 
varied  and  yet  homogeneous  in  kind,  the  symbolism  becomes  more  and 
more  richly  patterned,  creative  and  meaningful  in  its  own  terms,  and 
referents  tend  to  be  supplied  by  a  retrospective  act  of  rationalization. 
Hence  it  results  that  such  complex  systems  of  meaning  as  a  sentence 
form  or  a  musical  form  mean  so  much  more  than  they  can  ever  be  said 
to  refer  to.  In  highly  evolved  systems  of  reference  the  relation  between 
s^inbol  and  referent  becomes  increasingly  variable  or  inclusive. 

In  condensation  sjonbolism  also  richness  of  meaning  grows  with  in- 
creased dissociation.  The  chief  developmental  difference,  however,  be- 
tween this  type  of  symbolism  and  referential  symbolism  is  that  while  the 
latter  grows  with  formal  elaboration  in  the  conscious,  the  former  strikes 
deeper  and  deeper  roots  in  the  unconscious  and  diffuses  its  emotional 
quality  to  types  of  behavior  or  situations  apparently  far  removed  from 
the  original  meaning  of  the  symbol.  Both  types  of  symbols  therefore  be- 
gin with  situations  in  which  a  sign  is  dissociated  from  its  context.  The 
conscious  elaboration  of  form  makes  of  such  dissociation  a  system  of 
reference,  while  the  unconscious  spread  of  emotional  quality  makes  of 
it  a  condensation  symbol.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  a  national  flag  or  a 
beautiful  poem,  a  symbolic  expression  which  is  apparently  one  of  mere 
reference  is  associated  with  repressed  emotional  material  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  ego,  the  two  theoretically  distinct  types  of  symbolic  be- 
havior merge  into  one.  One  then  deals  with  symbols  of  peculiar  potency 
and  even  danger,  for  unconscious  meanings,  full  of  emotional  power, 
become  rationalized  as  mere  references. 

It  is  customary  to  say  that  society  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  influence 
of  symbols  in  such  emotionally  charged  fields  as  religion  and  politics. 
Flags  and  slogans  are  the  type  examples  in  the  field  of  politics,  crosses 
and  ceremonial  regalia  in  the  field  of  religion.  But  all  culture  is  in  fact 
heavily  charged  with  symbolism,  as  is  all  personal  behavior.  Even  com- 
paratively simple  forms  of  behavior  are  far  less  directly  functional  than 
they  seem  to  be,  but  include  in  their  motivation  unconscious  and  even 
unacknowledged  impulses,  for  which  the  behavior  must  be  looked  upon  as 
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a  symbol.  Many,  perhaps  most  reasons  are  little  more  than  ex  post  facto 
rationalizations  of  behavior  controlled  by  unconscious  necessity.  Even 
an  elaborate,  well  documented  scientific  theory  may  from  this  stand- 
point be  little  more  than  a  symbol  of  the  unknown  necessities  of  the  ego. 
Scientists  fight  for  their  theories  not  because  they  believe  them  to  be 
true  but  because  they  wish  them  to  be  so. 

It  will  be  useful  to  give  examples  of  some  of  the  less  obvious  symbol- 
isms in  socialized  behavior.  Etiquette  has  at  least  two  layers  of  symbol  - 
ism.  On  a  relatively  obvious  plane  of  symbolism  etiquette  provides  the 
members  of  society  with  a  set  of  rules  which,  in  condensed  and  thoroughly 
conventionalized  form,  express  society's  concern  for  its  members  and 
their  relation  to  one  another.  There  is  another  level  of  etiquette  symbol- 
ism, however,  which  takes  little  or  no  account  of  such  specific  meanings 
but  interprets  etiquette  as  a  whole  as  a  powerful  symbolism  of  status. 
From  this  standpoint  to  know  the  rules  of  etiquette  is  important,  not 
because  the  feelings  of  friends  and  strangers  are  becomingly  observed 
but  because  the  manipulator  of  the  rule  proves  that  he  is  a  member  of  an 
exclusive  group.  By  reason  of  the  richly  developed  meanings  which  inhere 
in  etiquette,  both  positive  and  negative,  a  sensitive  person  can  actually 
express  a  more  bitter  hostility  through  the  frigid  observance  of  etiquette 
than  by  flouting  it  on  an  obvious  wave  of  hostility.  Etiquette,  then,  is  an 
unusually  elaborate  symbolic  play  in  which  individuals  in  their  actual 
relationships  are  the  players  and  society  is  the  bogus  referee. 

Education  is  also  a  thoroughly  symbolic  field  of  behavior.  Much  of  its 
rationale  cannot  be  tested  as  to  direction  or  value.  No  one  knows  or  can 
discover  just  how  much  Latin,  French,  mathematics  or  history  is  good 
for  any  particular  person  to  acquire.  The  tests  of  the  attainment  of  such 
knowledge  are  themselves  little  more  than  symbolic  gestures.  For  the 
social  psychologist  education,  whatever  else  it  may  be  or  do,  stands  out 
as  a  peculiarly  massive  and  well  articulated  set  of  symbols  which  express 
the  needs  of  the  individual  in  society  and  which  help  him  to  orient  him- 
self in  his  relations  to  his  fellow  men.  That  an  individual  possesses  the 
bachelor's  degree  may  or  may  not  prove  that  he  knows,  or  once  knew, 
something  about  Roman  history  and  trigonometry.  The  important  thing 
about  his  degree  is  that  it  helps  him  to  secure  a  position  which  is  socially 
or  economically  more  desirable  than  some  other  position  which  can  be 
obtained  without  the  aid  of  this  degree.  Society  has  misgivings  about 
the  function  of  specific  items  in  the  educational  process  and  has  to  make 
symbolic  atonement  by  inventing  such  notions  as  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  symbolic  meanings  can  often  be  rec- 
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ognized  clearly  for  the  first  time  \yhen  the  sjinbolic  value,  generally 
unconscious  or  conscious  only  in  a  marginal  sense,  drops  out  of  a  social- 
ized pattern  of  behavior  and  the  supposed  function,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  believed  to  be  more  than  enough  to  explain  it  and  keep 
it  going,  loses  its  significance  and  is  seen  to  be  little  more  than  a  paltrj- 
rationalization.  Chairmanship  of  a  committee,  for  instance,  has  s\'mboHc 
value  only  in  a  society  in  which  two  things  are  believed:  that  administra- 
tive functions  somehow  stamp  a  person  as  superior  to  those  who  are 
being  directed;  and  that  the  ideal  society  is  a  democratic  one  and  that 
those  who  are  naturally  more  able  than  others  somehow  automatically 
get  into  positions  of  administrative  advantage.  Should  people  come  to 
feel  that  administrative  functions  are  httle  more  than  s>Tnbohc  autom- 
atisms, the  chairmanship  of  a  committee  would  be  recognized  as  little 
more  than  a  petrified  s^Tnbol  and  the  particular  value  that  is  now  felt 
to  inhere  in  it  would  tend  to  disappear. 

An  important  field  for  investigation  is  that  of  personal  s}-mbohsms  in 
the  use  of  cultural  patterns.  Personal  s^inbolisms  are  often  the  more 
valuable  as  they  are  hidden  from  consciousness  and  ser\-e  as  the  springs 
of  effective  behavior.  Interest  in  a  particular  science  may  be  an  elabo- 
rately sublimated  sjTnbol  of  an  unconscious  emotional  attachment  to 
what  a  man  who  is  significant  in  one's  personal  development  is  believed 
to  be  linked  up  with,  such  as  the  destruction  of  religion  or  the  discover^' 
of  God,  these  grandiose  preferences  in  turn  ser\'ing  as  sjTnbols  of  re- 
pressed hate  or  love.  Much  charitable  endeavor  is  animated  by  an  un- 
conscious desire  to  peer  into  hves  that  one  is  glad  to  be  unable  to  share. 
Society  itself,  perfecting  its  rigid  mechanisms  of  charitable  acti^^ty, 
cannot  in  ever}'  case  or  even  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  subject  the 
charitable  act  to  a  pragmatic  critique  but  must  rest  content  for  the  most 
part  with  charity  organization  as  its  s>Tnbolic  gesture  toward  alleviating 
suffering.  Thus  individual  and  society,  in  a  never  ending  interplay  of 
s\Tnbolic  gestures,  build  up  the  p\Tamided  sti-ucture  called  civihzation. 
In  this  structure  very  few  bricks  touch  the  ground. 


\MIY   CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY    NEEDS   THE 
PSYCHLVTRIST* 

Until  not  so  many  years  ago  cultural  anthropology^  and  psychiatn- 
seemed  miles  apart.  Cultural  anthropology  was  conceived  of  as  a  social 
science  which  concerned  itself  httle,  if  at  all,  with  the  individual.  Its  / 
province  was  rather  to  emphasize  those  aspects  of  beha\aor  which  be- 
longed to  society  as  such,  more  particularly  societies  of  the  dim  past  or 
exotic  societies  whose  way  of  life  seemed  so  different  from  that  of  our 
own  people  that  one  could  hope  to  construct  a  generahzed  picture  of  the 
life  of  society  at  large,  particularly  in  its  more  archaic  stages  of  develop- 
ment. There  was  httle  need  in  the  anthropolog}'  of  a  Tylor  or  Frazer  to 
ask  questions  which  demanded  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
vidual than  could  be  assumed  on  the  basis  of  common  experience.  The 
important  distinctions  were  felt  to  be  distinctions  of  race,  of  geographical 
setting,  of  chronolog}',  of  cultural  pro\'ince.  The  whole  temper  of  cultural 
anthropology'  was  impersonal  to  a  degree.  In  this  earher  period  of  the 
development  of  the  science  it  seemed  almost  indehcate,  not  to  say  in- 
decent, to  obtrude  observations  that  smacked  of  the  personal  or  anec- 
dotal. The  assumption  was  tha-t  in  some  way  not  in  the  least  clearly 
defined  as  to  obser\'ational  method  it  was  possible  for  the  anthropologist 
to  arrive  at  conclusive  statements  which  would  hold  for  a  given  society 
as  such.  One  was  rarely  in  a  position  to  say  whether  such  an  inclusive 
statement  was  a  tacit  quotation  from  a  primitive  "John  Doe"  or  a  care- 
fully tested  generahzation  abstracted  from  hundreds  of  personal  obser- 
vations or  hundreds  of  statements  excerpted  from  conversations  with 
many  John  Does. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  no  strict  methodology'  of  field  inquir.' 
was  perfected  and  that  embarrassing  questions  as  to  the  factual  nature 
of  the  e\'idence  which  led  to  anthropological  generalizations  were  courte- 
ously withheld  by  a  sort  of  gentlemen's  agreement.  I  remember  being 
rather  shocked  than  pleased  when  in  my  student  days  I  came  across  such 
statements  in  J.  0.  Dorsey's  "Omaha  Sociology"  as  "Two  Crows  denies 
this."  This  looked  a  httle  as  though  the  -^Titer  had  not  squarely  met  the 
challenge  of  assaying  his  source  material  and  giving  us  the  kind  of  data 
that  we,  as  respectable  anthropologists,  could  five  on.  It  was  as  though 
he  "passed  the  buck"  to  the  reader,  expecting  him  by  some  miracle  of 
cultural  insight  to  segregate  truth  from  error.  We  see  now  that  Dorsey 
was  ahead  of  his  age.  Living  as  he  did  in  close  touch  with  the  Omaha 
Indians,  he  knew  that  he  was  deahng,  not  with  a  society  nor  with  a 

*  Psychiatry,  1  (1938) :  7-12. 
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specimen  of  primitive  man  nor  with  a  cross-section  of  the  history  of 
primitive  culture,  but  with  a  finite,  though  indefinite,  number  of  human 
beings,  who  gave  themselves  the  privilege  of  differing  from  each  other 
not  only  in  matters  generally  considered  as  "one's  own  business"  but 
even  on  questions  which  clearly  transcended  the  private  individual's 
concern  and  were,  by  the  anthropologist's  definition,  implied  in  the  con- 
ception of  a  definitely  delimited  society  with  a  definitely  discoverable 
culture.  Apparently  Two  Crows,  a  perfectly  good  and  authoritative 
Indian,  could  presume  to  rule  out  of  court  the  very  existence  of  a  custom 
or  attitude  or  belief  vouched  for  by  some  other  Indian,  equally  good  and 
authoritative.  Unless  one  wishes  to  dismiss  the  implicit  problem  raised 
by  contradictory  statements  by  assuming  that  Dorsey,  the  anthropolo- 
gist, misunderstood  one,  or  both,  of  his  informants,  one  would  have  to 
pause  for  a  while  and  ponder  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  "Two 
Crows  denies  this." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  introduce  anything  like  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  meaning  of  such  contradictory  statements,  real  or  supposed.  The 
only  thing  that  we  need  to  be  clear  about  is  whether  a  completely  im- 
personal anthropological  description  and  analysis  of  custom  in  terms 
which  tacitly  assume  the  unimportance  of  individual  needs  and  prefer- 
ences is,  in  the  long  run,  truly  possible  for  a  social  discipline.  There  has 
been  so  much  talk  of  ideal  objectivity  in  social  science  and  such  eager 
willingness  to  take  the  ideals  of  physical  and  chemical  workmanship  as 
translatable  into  the  procedures  of  social  research  that  we  really  ought 
not  to  blink  this  problem.  Suppose  we  take  a  test  case.  John  Doe  and  an 
Indian  named  Two  Feathers  agree  that  two  and  two  make  four.  Someone 
reports  that  "Two  Crows  denies  this."  Inasmuch  as  we  know  that  the 
testimony  of  the  first  two  informants  is  the  testimony  of  all  human  beings 
who  are  normally  considered  as  entitled  to  a  hearing,  we  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  Two  Crows'  denial.  We  do  not  even  say  that  he  is 
mistaken.  We  suspect  that  he  is  crazy.  In  the  case  of  more  abstruse 
problems  in  the  world  of  natural  science,  we  narrow  the  field  of  authority 
to  those  individuals  who  are  known,  or  believed,  to  be  in  full  command 
of  techniques  that  enable  them  to  interpret  the  impersonal  testimony 
of  the  physical  universe.  Everyone  knows  that  the  history  of  science  is 
full  of  corrective  statements  on  errors  of  judgment  but  no  value  is  at- 
tached to  such  errors  beyond  the  necessity  of  ruling  them  out  of  the 
record.  Though  the  mistaken  scientist's  hurt  feelings  may  be  of  great 
interest  to  a  psychologist  or  psychiatrist,  they  are  nothing  for  the 
votaries  of  pure  science  to  worry  about. 

Are  correspondingly  ruthless  judgments  possible  in  the  field  of  social 
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science?  Hardly.  Let  us  take  a  desperately  extreme  case.  All  the  members 
of  a  given  community  agree  in  arranging  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  a 
certain  historically  determined  order,  an  order  so  fixed  and  so  thoroughly 
ingrained  in  the  minds  of  all  normal  children  who  go  to  school  that  the 
attempt  to  tamper  with  this  order  has,  to  the  man  in  the  street,  the  same 
ridiculous,  one  might  almost  say  unholy,  impossibility  as  an  attempt  to 
have  the  sun  rise  half  an  hour  earlier  or  later  than  celestial  mechanics 
decree  to  be  proper.  There  is  one  member  of  this  hypothetical  society  who 
takes  the  liberty  of  interchanging  A  and  Z.  If  he  keeps  his  strange  de- 
parture from  custom  to  himself,  no  one  need  ever  know  how  queer  he 
really  is.  If  he  contradicts  his  children's  teacher  and  tries  to  tell  them 
that  they  should  put  Z  first  and  A  last,  he  is  almost  certain  to  run  foul 
of  his  fellow  beings.  His  own  children  may  desert  him  in  spite  of  their 
natural  tendency  to  recognize  parental  authority.  Certainly  we  should 
agree  that  this  very  peculiar  kind  of  a  Two  Crows  is  crazy,  and  we  may 
even  agree  as  psychiatrists  that  so  far  as  an  understanding  of  his  aberrant 
phantasies  and  behavior  is  concerned,  it  really  makes  httle  difference 
whether  what  he  is  impelled  to  deny  is  that  two  and  two  are  four  or  the 
order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  is  a  conventionally,  or  naturally, 
fixed  order. 

At  this  point  we  have  misgivings.  Is  the  parallel  as  accurate  as  it 
seems  to  be?  There  is  an  important  difference,  which  we  have  perhaps 
overlooked  in  our  joint  condemnation.  This  difference  may  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  possibility.  No  matter  how  many  Two  Crows  deny  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  the  actual  history  of  mathematics,  however  retarded 
by  such  perversity,  cannot  be  seriously  modified  by  it.  But  if  we  get 
enough  Two  Crows  to  agree  on  the  interchange  of  A  and  Z,  we  have  what 
we  call  a  new  tradition,  or  a  new  dogma,  or  a  new  theory,  or  a  new  pro- 
cedure, in  the  handling  of  that  particular  pattern  of  culture  which  is 
known  as  the  alphabet.  What  starts  as  a  thoroughly  irresponsible  and 
perhaps  psychotic  aberration  seems  to  have  the  power,  by  some  kind  of 
"social  infection,"  to  lose  its  purely  personal  quality  and  to  take  on 
something  of  that  very  impersonality  of  custom  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  seemed  to  contradict  so  flatly.  The  reason  for  this  is  very 
simple.  Whatever  the  majority  of  the  members  of  a  given  society  may 
say,  there  is  no  inherent  human  impossibility  in  an  alphabet  which  starts 
with  a  symbol  for  the  sound  or  sounds  represented  by  the  letter  Z  and 
ends  up  with  a  symbol  for  the  vocalic  sound  or  sounds  represented  by 
the  letter  A.  The  consensus  of  history,  anthropology,  and  common  sense 
leads  us  to  maintain  that  the  actually  accepted  order  of  letters  is  "neces- 
sary" only  in  a  very  conditional  sense  and  that  this  necessity  can,  under 
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appropriate  conditions  of  human  interrelationship,  yield  to  a  conflict  of 
possibihties,  which  may  ultimately  iron  out  into  an  entirely  different 
"necessit}'." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  if  we  think  long  enough  about  Two 
Crows  and  his  persistent  denials,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  in  some 
sense  Two  Crows  is  never  wrong.  It  may  not  be  a  very  useful  sense  for 
social  science  but  in  a  strict  methodology  of  science  in  general  it  dare 
not  be  completely  ignored.  The  fact  that  this  rebel.  Two  Crows,  can  in 
turn  bend  others  to  his  own  view  of  fact  or  theory  or  to  his  own  preference 
in  action  shows  that  his  divergence  from  custom  had,  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  essential  possibility  of  culturalized  behavior.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  we  must  regretfully  admit  that  the  rebel  who  tampers 
with  the  truths  of  mathematics  or  physics  or  chemistry  is  not  really  the 
same  kind  of  rebel  as  the  one  who  plays  nine-pins  with  custom,  whether 
in  theory  or  practice.  The  latter  is  likely  to  make  more  of  a  nuisance  of 
himself  than  the  former.  No  doubt  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  condemned 
with  far  greater  heat  by  his  fellow  men  but  he  just  cannot  be  proved  to 
contradict  some  mysterious  essence  of  things.  He  can  only  be  said,  at 
best,  to  disagree  completely  with  everybody  else  in  a  matter  in  which 
opinion  or  preference,  in  however  humble  and  useless  a  degree,  is  after 
all  possible. 

We  have  said  nothing  so  far  that  is  not  utterly  commonplace.  What  is 
strange  is  that  the  ultimate  importance  of  these  commonplaces  seems 
not  to  be  thoroughly  grasped  by  social  scientists  at  the  present  time. 
If  the  ultimate  criterion  of  value  interpretation,  and  even  "existence," 
in  the  world  of  socialized  behavior  is  nothing  more  than  consensus  of 
opinion,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  cultural  anthropology  can  escape  the 
ultimate  necessity  of  testing  out  its  analysis  of  patterns  called  "social" 
or  "cultural"  in  terms  of  individual  realities.  If  people  tend  to  become 
illiterate,  owing  to  a  troubled  poHtical  atmosphere,  the  "reality"  of  the 
alphabet  weakens.  It  may  still  be  true  that  the  order  of  the  letters  is, 
in  the  minds  of  those  relatively  few  people  who  know  anything  about  the 
alphabet,  precisely  what  it  always  was,  but  in  a  cultural  atmosphere  of 
unrest  and  growing  illiteracy  a  Two  Crows  who  interchanges  A  and  Z 
is  certainly  not  as  crazy  as  he  would  have  been  at  a  more  fortunate  time 
in  the  past.  We  are  quick  to  see  the  importance  of  the  individual  in  those 
more  flexible  fields  of  cultural  patterning  that  are  referred  to  as  ideals 
or  tastes  or  personal  preferences.  A  truly  rigorous  analysis  of  any  arbi- 
trarily selected  phase  of  individualized  "social  behavior"  or  "culture" 
would  show  two  things:  First,  that  no  matter  how  flexible,  how  indi- 
vidually variable,  it  may  in  the  first  instance  be  thought  to  be,  it  is  as 
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a  matter  of  fact  the  complex  resultant  of  an  incredibly  elaborate  cul- 
tural history,  in  which  many  diverse  strands  intercross  at  that  point  in 
place  and  time  at  which  the  individual  judgment  or  preference  is  ex- 
pressed [this  terminology  is  cultural] ;  second,  that,  conversely,  no  matter 
how  rigorously  necessary  in  practice  the  analyzed  pattern  may  seem  to 
be,  it  is  always  possible  in  principle,  if  not  in  experiential  fact,  for  the 
lone  individual  to  effect  a  transformation  of  form  or  meaning  which  is 
capable  of  communication  to  other  individuals  [this  terminology  is  psy- 
chiatric or  personalistic].  What  this  means  is  that  problems  of  social 
science  differ  from  problems  of  individual  behavior  in  degree  of  specificity, 
not  in  kind.  Every  statement  about  behavior  which  throws  the  emphasis, 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  on  the  actual,  integral,  experiences  of  defined 
personalities  or  types  of  personalities  is  a  datum  of  psychology  or  psy- 
chiatry rather  than  of  social  science.  Every  statement  about  behavior 
which  aims,  not  to  be  accurate  about  the  behavior  of  an  actual  individual 
or  individuals  or  about  the  expected  behavior  of  a  physically  and 
psychologically  defined  type  of  individuals,  but  which  abstracts  from 
such  behavior  in  order  to  bring  out  in  clear  relief  certain  expectancies 
with  regard  to  those  aspects  of  individual  behavior  which  various  people 
share,  as  an  interpersonal  or  "social"  pattern,  is  a  datum,  however 
crudely  expressed,  of  social  science. 

If  Dorsey  tells  us  that  "Two  Crows  denies  this,"  surely  there  is  a 
reason  for  his  statement.  We  need  not  say  that  Two  Crows  is  badly 
informed  or  that  he  is  fooling  the  anthropologist.  Is  it  not  more  reason- 
able to  say  that  the  totality  of  sociahzed  habits,  in  short  the  "culture," 
that  he  was  familiar  with  was  not  in  all  respects  the  same  entity  as  the 
corresponding  totality  presented  to  the  observation  or  introspection  of 
some  other  Indian,  or  perhaps  of  all  other  Indians?  If  the  question  asked 
by  the  anthropologist  involved  a  mere  question  of  personal  affirmation, 
we  need  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  his  denial.  But  even  if  it 
involved  the  question  of  "objective  fact,"  we  need  not  be  too  greatly 
shocked  by  the  denial.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  anthropologist  asked  the 
simple  question,  "Are  there  seven  clans  or  eight  clans  in  moiety  A  of  your 
tribe?",  or  words  to  that  effect.  All  other  Indians  that  he  has  asked  about 
this  sheer  question  of  "fact"  have  said  eight,  we  will  assume.  Two  Crows 
claims  there  are  only  seven.  How  can  this  be?  If  we  look  more  closely  to 
the  facts,  we  should  undoubtedly  find  that  the  contradiction  is  not  as 
puzzling  as  it  seems.  It  may  turn  out  that  one  of  the  clans  had  been  ex- 
tinct for  a  long  time,  most  of  the  informants,  however,  remembering 
some  old  man,  now  deceased,  who  had  been  said  to  be  the  last  survivor 
of  it.  They  might  feel  that  while  the  clan  no  longer  exists  in  a  practical 
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sense,  it  has  a  theoretical  place  in  the  ordered  description  of  the  tribe's 
social  organization.  Perhaps  there  is  some  ceremonial  function  or  place- 
ment, properly  belonging  to  the  extinct  clan,  which  is  remembered  as 
such  and  which  makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  completely  overlook  its  claims 
to  "existence."  Various  things,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  true  of  Two 
Crows.  He  may  have  belonged  to  a  clan  which  had  good  reason  to  detest 
the  extinct  clan,  perhaps  because  it  had  humiliated  a  relative  of  his  in  the 
dim  past.  It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  the  factual  non-existence  of  the 
clan  coupled  with  his  personal  reason  for  thinking  as  little  about  it  as 
possible  might  give  him  the  perfectly  honest  conviction  that  one  need 
speak  of  only  seven  clans  in  the  tribe.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  normal 
anthropological  investigator  should,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  look  much 
beneath  the  surface  of  a  simple  answer  to  a  simple  question.  It  almost 
looks  as  though  either  seven  clans  or  eight  clans  might  be  the  "correct" 
answer  to  an  apparently  unambiguous  question.  The  problem  is  very 
simple  here.  By  thinking  a  little  about  Two  Crows  himself,  we  are  en- 
abled to  show  that  he  was  not  wrong,  though  he  seemed  to  disagree  with 
all  his  fellow  Indians.  He  had  a  special  kind  of  rightness,  which  was  partly 
factual,  partly  personal. 

Have  we  not  the  right  to  go  on  from  simple  instances  of  this  sort  and 
advance  to  the  position  that  any  statement,  no  matter  how  general, 
which  can  be  made  about  culture  needs  the  supporting  testimony  of  a 
tangible  person  or  persons,  to  whom  such  a  statement  is  of  real  value 
in  his  system  of  interrelationships  with  other  human  beings?  If  this  is  so, 
we  shall,  at  last  analysis,  have  to  admit  that  any  individual  of  a  group 
has  cultural  definitions  which  do  not  apply  to  all  the  members  of  his 
group,  which  even,  in  specific  instances,  apply  to  him  alone.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  arguing  from  a  supposed  objectivity  of  culture  to  the 
problem  of  individual  variation,  we  shall,  for  certain  kinds  of  analysis, 
have  to  proceed  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  shall  have  to  operate  as 
though  we  knew  nothing  about  culture  but  were  interested  in  analyzing 
as  well  as  we  could  what  a  given  number  of  human  beings  accustomed  to 
live  with  each  other  actually  think  and  do  in  their  day  to  day  relation- 
ships. We  shall  then  find  that  we  are  driven,  willy-nilly,  to  the  recognition 
of  certain  permanencies,  in  a  relative  sense,  in  these  interrelationships, 
permanencies  which  can  reasonably  be  counted  on  to  perdure  but  which 
must  also  be  recognized  to  be  eternally  subject  to  serious  modification 
of  form  and  meaning  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  with  those  changes  of 
personnel  which  are  unavoidable  in  the  history  of  any  group  of  human 
beings. 

This  mode  of  thinking  is,  of  course,  essentially  psychiatric.  Psychia- 
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trists  may,  or  may  not,  believe  in  cultural  patterns,  in  group  minds,  in 
historic  tendencies,  or  even  missions;  they  cannot  avoid  believing  in 
particular  people.  Personalities  may  be  dubbed  fictions  by  sociologists, 
anthropologists,  and  even  by  certain  psychologists,  but  they  must  be 
accepted  as  bread  and  butter  realities  by  the  psychiatrist.  Nothing,  in 
short,  can  be  more  real  to  a  psychiatrist  than  a  personality  organization, 
its  modification  from  infancy  to  death,  its  essential  persistence  in  terms 
of  consciousness  and  ego  reference.  From  this  point  of  view  culture  can- 
not be  accepted  as  anything  more  than  a  convenient  assemblage,  or  at 
best  total  theory,  of  real  or  possible  modes  of  behavior  abstracted  from 
the  experienced  realities  of  communication,  whether  in  the  form  of  overt 
behavior  or  in  the  form  of  fantasy.  Even  the  alphabet  from  this  stand- 
point becomes  a  datum  of  personality  research !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
alphabet  does  mean  different  things  to  different  people.  It  is  loved  by 
some,  hated  by  others,  an  object  of  indifference  to  most.  It  is  a  purely 
instrumental  thing  to  a  few;  it  has  varying  kinds  of  overtones  of  meaning 
for  most,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  weakly  sentimental  to  the  pas- 
sionately poetic.  No  one  in  his  senses  would  wish  the  alphabet  studied 
from  this  highly  personalistic  point  of  view.  In  plain  Enghsh,  it  would 
not  be  worth  the  trouble.  The  total  meaning  of  the  alphabet  for  X  is  so 
very  nearly  the  same  as  that  for  any  other  individual,  Y,  that  one  does 
much  better  to  analyze  it  and  explain  its  relation  to  other  cultural  pat- 
terns in  terms  of  an  impersonal,  or  cultural,  or  anthropological  mode  of 
description.  The  fact,  however,  that  X  has  had  more  difficulty  in  learning 
the  alphabet  than  Y,  or  that  in  old  age  X  may  forget  the  alphabet  or 
some  part  of  it  more  readily  than  Y,  shows  clearly  enough  that  there  is  a 
psychiatric  side  to  even  the  coldest  and  most  indifferent  of  cultural 
patterns.  Even  such  cold  and  indifferent  cultural  patterns  have  locked 
in  them  psychiatric  meanings  which  are  ordinarily  of  no  moment  to  the 
student  of  society  but  which  may  under  peculiar  circumstances  come  to 
the  foreground  of  attention.  When  this  happens,  anthropological  data 
need  to  be  translated  into  psychiatric  terms. 

What  we  have  tried  to  advance  is  little  more  than  a  plea  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  psychiatrist  in  the  study  of  certain  problems  which  come 
up  in  an  analysis  of  socialized  behavior.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
claimed  to  the  contrary,  we  cannot  thoroughly  understand  the  dynamics 
of  culture,  of  society,  of  history,  without  sooner  or  later  taking  account 
of  the  actual  interrelationships  of  human  beings.  We  can  postpone  this 
psychiatric  analysis  indefinitely  but  we  cannot  theoretically  eliminate  it. 
With  the  modern  growth  of  interest  in  the  study  of  personality  and  with 
the  growing  conviction  of  the  enormous  flexibility  of  personaUty  adjust- 
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ment  to  one's  fellow  men,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  one's  intellectual 
curiosity  about  the  problems  of  human  intercourse  can  be  forever  satisfied 
by  schematic  statements  about  society  and  its  stock  of  cultural  patterns. 
The  very  variations  and  uncertainties  which  the  earlier  anthropologists 
ignored  seem  to  be  the  very  aspects  of  human  behavior  that  future 
students  of  society  will  have  to  look  to  with  a  special  concern,  for  it  is 
only  through  an  analysis  of  variation  that  the  reality  and  meaning  of  a 
norm  can  be  established  at  all,  and  it  is  only  through  a  minute  and  sym- 
pathetic study  of  individual  behavior  in  the  state  in  which  normal  human 
beings  find  themselves,  namely  in  a  state  of  society,  that  it  will  ultimately 
be  possible  to  say  things  about  society  itself  and  culture  that  are  more 
than  fairly  convenient  abstractions.  Surely,  if  the  social  scientist  is  inter- 
ested in  effective  consistencies,  in  tendencies,  and  in  values,  he  must  not 
dodge  the  task  of  studying  the  effects  produced  by  individuals  of  varying 
temperaments  and  backgrounds  on  each  other.  Anthropology,  sociology, 
indeed  social  science  in  general,  is  notoriously  weak  in  the  discovery  of 
effective  consistencies.  This  weakness,  it  seems,  is  not  unrelated  to  a 
fatal  fallacy  with  regard  to  the  objective  reality  of  social  and  cultural 
patterns  defined  impersonally. 

Causation  imphes  continuity,  as  does  personality  itself.  The  social 
scientist's  world  of  reality  is  generally  expressed  in  discontinuous  terms. 
An  effective  philosophy  of  causation  in  the  realm  of  social  phenomena 
seems  impossible  so  long  as  these  phenomena  are  judged  to  have  a  valid 
existence  and  sequence  in  their  own  right.  It  is  only  when  they  are  trans- 
lated into  the  underlying  facts  of  behavior  from  which  they  have  never 
been  divorced  in  reality  that  one  can  hope  to  advance  to  an  under- 
standing of  causes.  The  test  can  be  made  easily  enough.  We  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  how  a  given  human  being's  experiences  tend  to 
produce  certain  results  in  the  further  conduct  of  his  life.  Our  knowledge 
is  far  too  fragmentary  to  allow  us  to  understand  fully,  but  there  is  never 
a  serious  difficult}'-  in  principle  in  imputing  to  the  stream  of  his  experi- 
ences that  causative  quality  which  we  take  for  granted  in  the  physical 
universe.  To  the  extent  that  we  can  similarly  speak  of  causative  sequences 
in  social  phenomena,  what  we  are  really  doing  is  to  pyramid,  as  skilfully 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  sorts  of  cause  and  effect  relations  that 
we  are  familiar  with  in  individual  experience,  imputing  these  to  a  social 
reality  which  has  been  constructed  out  of  our  need  for  a  maximally  eco- 
nomical expression  of  typically  human  events.  It  will  be  the  future  task 
of  the  psychiatrist  to  read  cause  and  effect  in  human  history.  He  cannot 
do  it  now  because  his  theory  of  personality  is  too  weak  and  because  he 
tends  to  accept  with  too  little  criticism  the  impersonal  mode  of  social 
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and  cultural  analysis  which  anthropology  has  made  fashionable.  If 
therefore,  we  answer  our  initial  question,  "Why  cultural  anthropology 
needs  the  psychiatrist,"  in  a  sense  entirely  favorable  to  the  psychiatrist, 
that  IS,  to  the  systematic  student  of  human  personality,  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  mean  to  assert  that  any  psychiatry  that  has  as  yet  been  evolved 
IS  in  a  position  to  do  much  more  than  to  ask  intelligent  questions. 


PSYCHIATRIC    AND    CULTURAL   PITFALLS    IN 
THE  BUSINESS  OF  GETTING  A  LIVING* 

All  specl\l  sciences  of  man's  physical  and  cultural  nature  tend  to 
create  a  framework  of  tacit  assumptions  which  enable  their  practitioners 
to  work  with  maximum  economy  and  generality.  The  classical  example 
of  this  unavoidable  tendency  is  the  science  of  economics,  which  is  too 
intent  on  working  out  a  general  theory  of  value,  production,  flow  of 
commodities,  demand,  price,  to  take  time  to  inquire  seriously  into  the 
nature  and  variability  of  those  fundamental  biological  and  psychological 
determinants  of  behavior  which  make  these  economic  terms  meaningful 
in  the  first  place.  The  sum  total  of  the  tacit  assumptions  of  a  biological 
and  psychological  nature  which  economics  makes  get  petrified  into  a 
standardized  conception  of  "economic  man,"  who  is  endowed  with  just 
those  motivations  which  make  the  known  facts  of  economic  behavior  in 
our  society  seem  natural  and  inevitable.  In  this  way  the  economist 
gradually  develops  a  peculiarly  powerful  insensitiveness  to  actual  moti- 
vations, substituting  life-like  fictions  for  the  troublesome  contours  of 
life  itself. 

The  economist  is  not  in  the  least  exceptional  in  his  unconscious  pro- 
cedure. Any  one  who  deals  habitually  with  what  man  makes  and  thinks, 
not  because  he  is  interested  in  man  directly  but  because  he  wishes  to 
find  law  and  order  in  what  man  makes  and  thinks,  slips,  by  insensible 
degrees,  into  the  assumption  that  such  regularities  of  form  and  process 
as  he  finds  in  selected  categories  of  man's  behavior  are  fundamentally 
due  to  a  peculiar  quality  of  self-determination  in  those  categories  rather 
than  to  the  ceaseless,  eternally  shifting,  balancing  of  concretely  definable 
motivations  of  particular  people  at  particular  times  and  in  particular 
places.  The  very  terminology  which  is  used  by  the  many  kinds  of  seg- 
mental scientists  of  man  indicates  how  remote  man  himself  has  become 
as  a  necessary  concept  in  the  methodology  of  the  respective  sciences. 
Thus,  in  economics,  one  speaks  of  "the  flow  of  commodities,"  without 
special  concern  for  a  close  factual  analysis  of  modifications  of  demand 
which,  if  studied  in  their  full  realism,  might  be  shown  to  be  due  to  such 
factors  as  hatred  of  an  alien  group,  growth  of  superstition,  increased 
interest  in  bawdy  shows,  or  decline  of  prestige  of  hotel  life,  each  of  these 
motivational  categories,  in  turn,  opening  up  a  series  of  inquiries  into 
intricate  problems  of  interpersonal  relations,  direct  and  symbolic.  In 
aesthetics,  one  can  speak  of  "necessary  balances  of  lines  or  tone  masses" 

*  Afental  Health,  Publication  No.  9  (American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  1939),  pp.  237-244. 
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almost  as  though  one  were  the  Demiurge  of  the  universe  in  whispered 
conversation  with  the  law  of  gravitation,  apparently  without  a  suspicion 
that  defects  of  eye  and  ear  structure  or  highly  indirect  imputations  of 
"meaning"  due  to  the  vacillations  of  fashion  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  "aesthetic"  problem  of  how  to  create  "satisfactory  balances"  of  an 
"aesthetic  order."  In  linguistics,  abstracted  speech  sounds,  words  and 
the  arrangement  of  words  have  come  to  have  so  authentic  a  vitality  that 
one  can  speak  of  "regular  sound  changes"  and  "loss  of  genders"  with- 
out knowing  or  caring  who  opened  their  mouths,  at  what  time,  to  commu- 
nicate what  to  whom. 

Science  vs.  Man. — The  purpose  of  these  remarks  is  simply  to  indicate 
that  science  itself,  when  applied  to  the  field  of  normal  human  interest, 
namely  man  and  his  daily  concerns,  creates  a  serious  difficulty  for  those 
of  us  who  find  it  profitable  to  envisage  a  true  "psychiatric  science"  or 
"science  of  interpersonal  relations."^  The  nature  of  this  difficulty  may 
be  defined  as  follows.  Inasmuch  as  science  has  greater  prestige  in  our 
serious  thinking  than  daily  observation,  however  shrewd  or  accurate,  or 
than  those  obscure  convictions  about  human  beings  which  result  from  a 
ceaseless  experiencing  of  them,  there  tends  to  grow  up  in  the  minds  of 
the  vast  majority  of  us  a  split  between  two  kinds  of  "knowledge"  about 
man.  Every  fragmentary  science  of  man,  such  as  economics  or  political 

^  As  some  of  my  readers  have  from  time  to  time  expressed  their  difficulty  with 
my  non-medical  use  of  the  terms  "psychiatry"  and  "psychiatric,"  I  must  explain 
that  I  use  these  terms  in  lieu  of  a  possible  use  of  "psychology"  and  "psycholog- 
ical" with  explicit  stress  on  the  total  personality  as  the  central  point  of  reference 
in  all  problems  of  behavior  and  in  all  problems  of  "culture"  (analj^sis  of  socialized 
patterns).  Thus,  a  segmental  behavior  study,  such  as  a  statistical  inquiry  into 
the  ability  of  children  of  the  age  group  7-11  to  learn  to  read,  is  not  in  my  sense  a 
properly  "psychiatric"  study  because  the  attention  is  focused  on  a  fundamentally 
arbitrary  objective,  however  important  or  interesting,  one  not  directly  suggested 
by  the  study  of  personality  structure  and  the  relations  of  defined  personalities 
to  each  other.  Such  a  study  may  be  referred  to  "psychology"  or  "applied  psy- 
chology" or  "education"  or  "educational  psycholog}'."  Equally  marginal  to  "psy- 
chiatry" in  my  sense  is  such  a  study  in  the  externalized  patterning  of  "collective 
behavior"  as  the  analysis  of  a  ritual  or  handicraft,  whether  descriptively  or 
historically.  Studies  of  this  type  may  be  referred  to  "ethnology"  or  "culture 
history"  or  "sociology." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  S3^stematic  study  of  the  acquirement  of  reading  habits 
with  reference  to  whether  they  help  or  hinder  the  development  of  fantasy  in 
children  of  defined  personality  type  is  a  properly  "psychiatric"  studj^  because  the 
concept  of  the  total  personality  is  necessarilj'^  utilized  in  it.  A  close  study  of  the 
sj'mbolisms  of  ritual  or  handicraft,  provided  these  symbolisms  are  discussed  as 
having  immediate  relevance  for  our  understanding  of  personality  types,  is  also  a 
truly  "psychiatric"  study.  "Personology"  and  "personalistic"  would  be  adequate 
terms  but  are  too  uncouth  for  practical  use.  My  excuse  for  extending  the  purely 
"medical"  connotation  of  the  terms  "psychiatry"  and  "psychiatric"  is  that 
psychiatrists  themselves,  in  trying  to  understand  the  wherefore  of  aberrant  be- 
havior, have  had  to  look  far  more  closely  into  basic  problems  of  personality  struc- 
ture, of  symbolism,  and  of  fundamental  human  interrelationships  than  have 
either  the  "psychologists"  or  the  various  types  of  "social  scientists." 
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science  or  aesthetics  or  linguistics,  needs  at  least  a  minimum  set  of  as- 
sumptions about  the  nature  of  man  in  order  to  house  the  particular 
propositions  and  records  of  events  which  belong  to  its  selected  domain. 
These  fragmentary  pictures  of  man  are  not  in  intelligible  or  relevant 
accord  with  each  other  nor  do  they,  when  wilfully  integrated  by  a  sort  of 
philosophic  fiat,  give  us  anything  remotely  resembhng  the  tightly  organ- 
ized and  fatefuUy  moving  individuals  that  we  cannot  but  know  and 
understand  up  to  a  certain  point,  however  much  it  may  be  to  our  advan- 
tage not  to  know  and  understand  them  at  all.  A  student  of  aesthetics 
finds  it  very  much  to  his  advantage  to  make  certain  sweeping  assump- 
tions about  the  "aesthetic  nature"  of  man  in  order  to  give  himself 
maximum  clearance  for  the  development  of  those  propositions  and  for 
the  record  and  explanation  of  those  events  which  professionally  interest 
him,  those  that  work  with  him  and  those  that  have  preceded  him  in  a 
prestige-laden  tradition.  Random  observations  about  "beautiful"  things 
or  structures,  such  as  arrangements  of  ideas,  such  observations  as  might 
be  made  by  a  child  or  by  any  naive  person  who  cannot  define  aesthetic 
terms  and  who  has  no  conscious  place  for  them  in  that  personally  useful 
vocabulary  which  defines  his  universe,  tend  to  be  dismissed  as  marginal 
to  the  proper  concern  of  aesthetics,  as  untutored,  as  of  impure  conceptual 
manufacture.  The  aesthetician  is  amused  or  annoyed,  as  the  case  maj"-  be. 
He  has  to  be  almost  a  genius  to  be  instructed.  The  less  fateful  is  the 
split  between  his  professional  conception  of  man  as  a  beauty-discerning 
and  beauty-creating  organism  and  his  humble  perceptions  of  man  as  a 
psychobiological  organism,  the  less  difficulty  will  he  have  to  surrender 
the  rigid  outlines  of  his  science  to  the  fate  of  all  historical  constructs. 
Such  a  synthetist  is  secretly  grateful  for  anything  that  jars  him  out  of 
the  certainties  and  necessities  of  his  ghost-inhabited  science  and  brings 
him  back  to  the  conditionalities  of  an  experience  that  was  too  hastily 
and  magnificently  integrated  ("cured,"  the  psychiatrist  might  say)  by 
his  science  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  not  really  difficult,  then,  to  see  why  anyone  brought  up  on  the 
austerities  of  a  well-defined  science  of  man  must,  if  he  is  to  maintain  his 
symbolic  self-respect,  become  more  and  more  estranged  from  man  him- 
self. Economic  laws  become  more  "real"  than  certain  people  who  try 
to  make  a  living;  the  necessities  of  the  "State"  get  to  outweigh  in  con- 
ceptual urgency  the  desire  of  the  vast  majority  of  human  beings  to  be 
bothered  as  little  as  possible;  the  laws  of  syntax  acquire  a  higher  realitj'^ 
than  the  immediate  reality  of  the  stammerer  who  is  trying  to  "get  him- 
self across";  the  absolute  beauty,  or  lack  of  it,  of  an  isolated  picture  or 
isolated  poem  becomes  a  mere  insistent  item  in  the  diary  of  the  cosmos 
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than  the  mere  fact  of  whether  there  is  anybody  around  who  is  moved 
by  it  or  not. 

Now  fantasied  universes  of  seh'-contained  meaning  are  the  very  finest 
and  noblest  substitutes  we  can  ever  devise  for  that  precise  and  loving 
insight  into  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  real  that  must  be  forever 
denied  us.  But  we  must  not  reverse  the  arrow  of  experience  and  claim  for 
experience's  imaginative  condensations  the  primacy  in  an  appeal  to  our 
loyalty,  which  properly  belongs  to  our  perceptions  of  men  and  women 
as  the  ultimate  units  of  value  in  our  day-to-day  view  of  the  world.  If 
we  do  not  thus  value  the  nuclei  of  consciousness  from  which  all  science, 
all  art,  all  history,  all  culture,  have  flowed  as  symbolic  by-products  in 
the  humble  but  intensely  urgent  business  of  establishing  meaningful 
relationships  between  actual  human  beings,  we  commit  personal  suicide. 
The  theology  of  economics  or  aesthetics  or  of  any  other  ordered  science 
of  man  weighs  just  as  heavily  on  us,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  as  the 
outmoded  theologies  of  gods  and  their  worshippers.  Not  for  one  single 
moment  can  we  allow  ourselves  to  forget  the  experienced  unity  of  the 
individual.  No  formulations  about  man  and  his  place  in  society  which 
do  not  prove  strictly  and  literally  accurate  when  tested  by  the  experience 
of  the  individual  can  have  more  than  a  transitory  or  technical  authority. 
Hence  we  need  never  fear  to  modify,  prune,  extend,  redefine,  rearrange, 
and  reorient  our  sciences  of  man  as  social  being,  for  these  sciences  cannot 
point  to  an  order  of  nature  that  has  meaning  apart  from  the  directly 
experienced  perceptions  and  values  of  the  individual. 

^'Economic  Man." — Let  us  consider  the  meaning  of  the  problem  of 
"earning  a  living."  It  is  not  a  simple  problem,  though  it  is  relatively  so 
for  the  economist.  If  the  economist  hears  that  A  gets  a  salary  of  $1500.00 
a  year,  his  scientific  curiosity  does  not  go  much  beyond  trying  to  ascertain 
if  this  income  is  a  normal  one  for  the  services  that  A  is  said  to  be  render- 
ing. Should  he  discover  that  A  is  a  "full  professor"  at  a  "university," 
he  will  note  the  fact  that  the  salary  is  well  below  the  average  fee  paid 
in  America  for  the  kind  of  work  that  "full  professors"  do.  Beyond  such 
observation  he  will  have  nothing  to  offer,  though,  if  he  is  himself  a  pro- 
fessor or  the  son  of  a  professor,  he  may  allow  himself  a  twinge  of  concern 
at  the  imperilment  of  the  economic  status  of  a  peculiarly  valuable  class 
of  person  in  the  cultural  scene  of  contemporary  America.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  A's  salary  of  $1500.00  a  year  must  be  interpreted  as  an  item 
in  the  strictly  economic  process  of  balancing  the  demand  for  such  services 
as  A  is  rendering,  or  is  supposed  to  be  rendering,  with  the  supply  of 
individuals  capable  of  rendering  them  at  as  low  a  figure  as  A  is  willing 
to  accept.  It  will  not  be  important  for  the  economist  to  try  to  find  out 
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if  A's  salary  is  as  low  as  it  is  because  he  is  a  member  of  a  poor  religious 
sect  which  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  more  for  the  full  professors  of  its 
sectarian  university  or  universities  (such  curiosity  is  as  unseemly  for  an 
economist  as  would  be  the  desire  of  a  physicist  to  know  whether  his 
falling  body  was  blue  or  bright  red,  though  the  economist  might  allow 
his  less  austere  colleague,  the  sociologist,  to  indulge  in  a  few  musings 
on  the  subject)  or  because  A  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  millionaire  with  an 
educational  hobby  which  he  feels  he  ought  to  give  his  fellow  citizens  the 
benefit  of  at  small  cost  to  "society."  You  can't  get  any  more  of  a  person- 
ality sketch  of  A  out  of  the  economist  than  that  A  just  does  happen  to 
illustrate  a  somewhat  unusual  equilibration  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

In  fairness  to  the  economist  it  must  be  stated  that  just  as  he  fails  to 
be  seriously  perturbed  over  the  singularly  low  economic  standard  of  A, 
qua  full  professor,  so  he  fails  to  be  greatly  saddened  by  the  spectacle  of 
B's  efforts  to  get  along  on  $500.00  a  year,  even  if  it  can  be  proved  that  B 
is  married,  has  three  or  four  children,  and  is  not  a  millionaire  in  disguise. 
Should  B  also  prove  to  be  a  full  professor,  the  economist  might  be 
pardoned  if  there  grows  up  in  him  a  more  serious  uneasiness  as  to  the 
imperilment  of  the  economic  status  of  a  class  in  which,  being  a  member 
of  it,  he  has  after  all  a  little  more  than  a  merely  mathematical  interest. 
But  no,  B  is  not  a  full  professor,  he  is  merely  a  farmer  and  the  economist 
is  quickly  reassured  that  all's  well  with  B,  or,  if  B  really  is  having  a 
desperately  hard  time  of  it,  at  least  all's  well  with  B  qua  farmer,  for  he 
finds  that  B's  income  is  snugly  within  the  normal  limits  of  income  earned 
by  American  agriculturists — among  the  most  useful  of  our  various  classes 
of  citizens,  he  is  quite  willing  to  add.  Here  too  the  economist  is  very 
skillful  in  placing  B  at  any  one  of  those  strategic  corners  of  space  and 
time  in  which  certain  factors  of  supply  and  demand  get  properly  equi- 
librated. Anyway,  if  his  irrelevant  "personalistic,"  not  to  say  humani- 
tarian, interests  are  too  greatly  aroused,  he  can  take  quick  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  the  average  income  of  the  American  farmer  is  well  above 
$500.00  a  year,  so  that  B,  a  member  of  the  farmer  class,  ought  not  to  be 
too  greatly  discouraged.  Or,  if  B  is  not  easily  reassured,  at  least  those 
who  tend  to  be  worried  about  B  should  cease  to  be  so.  Of  course  B  may 
be  a  peculiarly  shiftless  person,  but  the  economist  will  not  press  that 
point.  It  is  better  to  be  statistically  magnanimous  and  to  content  oneself 
with  reflecting  that  B  just  does  happen  to  stand  at  one  of  the  less  reward- 
ing corners  of  space  and  time.  There  is  no  need  to  develop  an  essentially 
"unscientific"  interest  in  B's  personality,  in  his  "cultural"  background, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  value  judgments  and  "symbolisms"  of  society 
re  B  that  add  up  to  so  trifling  an  emolument  for  this  particular  farmer. 
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In  still  further  fairness  to  the  economist  it  should  be  said  that  not  only 
is  he  prepared  to  accept  as  "normal"  or  "natural"  incomes  that  an  ordi- 
nary person  or  even  a  sociologist  might  describe  as  "subnormal"  or  "un- 
natural," from  an  angle  of  observation  that  subtends  much  more  than 
the  field  of  operation  of  "economic  laws,"  but  he  is  also  prepared  to 
accept  as  entirely  "normal"  or  "natural"  incomes  that  are  fantastically 
beyond  the  ability  of  anyone  to  "handle"  except  by  way  of  the  most 
peculiar,  remote,  picturesque,  symbolic,  in  short,  dream-like  or  make- 
believe,  extensions  of  the  personalities  of  the  recipients  of  such  incomes. 
Should  any  impertinent,  thoroughly  unscientific,  snooper  whisper  to  the 
economist  that,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  C's  $500,000.00  income  (in  virtue 
of  his  vice-presidency  of  the  X  bank  plus  shareholdership  in  the  Y  com- 
pany plus  investment  in  the  Z  oil-fields  of  Mexico  plus  a  long  list  of 
other  services  rendered  his  fellowmen)  seems  to  be  strangely  unaffected 
by  the  tissue  of  physical  and  psychological  performances  of  the  psycho- 
physical entity  or  organism  called  C,  it  making  apparently  little  differ- 
ence whether  C  is  on  hand  to  instruct  one  of  his  secretaries  to  cut  his 
coupons  or  is  resting  up  in  the  Riviera,  the  economist  loses  patience.  If 
he  then  speaks  at  all,  it  is  to  point  out  that,  regardless  of  C's  to  him 
unknown  and  forever  unknowable  personality,  C  does,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  render  just  such  services  as  society  demands  and  receives  just  such 
emoluments  as  society  is  "agreed"  naturally  flow  from  the  rendering  of 
these  services  and  that  the  supposed  "facts"  about  C  are  of  no  more 
interest  to  him  than  are,  to  a  professor  of  alphabetology,  certain  reports 
about  bad  boys  scrawling  obscene  words  on  a  brick  wall  instead  of  turn- 
ing out  Shakespearian  plays. 

In  desperation,  then,  let  us  admit  that  the  economist  is  right  and 
reflect,  once  and  for  all,  that  the  economist  is  no  more  interested  in 
human  beings  than  the  alphabetologist  is  interested  in  literature,  the 
numismatist  in  the  morality  of  the  kings  of  Bactria,  or  the  theologian  in 
the  chemical  rationalization  of  miracles ;  that  is  to  say,  respectively,  qua 
economist,  qua  alphabetologist,  qua  numismatist,  qua  theologian.  These 
various  scientists  have  their  "universes  of  discourse"  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely proud  of,  through  the  instrumentality  of  which  they  secure 
valuable  definitions  of  their  egos  and  at  least  partially  earn  their  living, 
and  there's  an  end  of  it.  The  necessarily  fragmentary,  philosophically 
arbitrary  "universe  of  discourse"  gets  provided  with  an  excellent  termi- 
nology, more  or  less  self-contained  and  self -consistent  principles,  and 
some  insight,  however  tangential,  into  a  highly  selective  phase  of  human 
behavior  (including  human  opinion  about  divine  behavior). 

There  is  no  mischief  in  all  this,  once  it  is  clearly  understood  that  the 
scientist  of  man  has  chief  concern  for  science,  not  for  man,  and  that  all 
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science,  partly  for  better  and  partly  for  worse,  has  the  self-feeding 
voracity  of  an  obsessive  ritual.  We  must  give  up  our  naive  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  scientist  to  tell  us  anything  about  man  that  is  not  expres- 
sible in  terms  of  the  verbal  definitions  and  operations  that  prevail  in  his 
"universe  of  discourse" — a  beautiful,  dream-like  domain  that  has  fitful 
reminiscences  of  man  as  an  experiencing  organism  but  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  immersed  in  the  wholeness  of  that  experience.  Hence,  while  economics 
can  tell  us  much  about  the  technical  operations  that  prevail  in  the  con- 
ceptually well-defined  "economic  field,"  a  specific  type  of  "universe  of 
discourse"  which  has  only  fragmentary  and,  at  many  points,  even  a 
fictional  relation  to  the  universe  of  experienced  behavior,  it  cannot  give 
us  a  working  conception  of  man  even  in  his  abstracted  role  of  earning  a 
hving,  for  the  experiential  implications  of  earning  a  living  are  not  seen 
by  the  economist  as  part  of  his  scientific  concern. 

Man  as  Man. — But  it  is  precisely  these  experiential  implications  that 
we  non-economists  are  interested  in.  We  want  to  know  what  making  a 
living  (just  about  making  it  or  failing  to  make  it  or  making  it  a  hundred 
times  over)  does  to  A  and  B  and  C.  To  what  extent  is  the  specific  eco- 
nomic functioning  of  A  and  B  and  C  of  importance,  not  only  to  them- 
selves and  those  immediately  dependent  on  them,  but  to  all  human  be- 
ings who  come  in  contact  with  them  and,  beyond  these  empirical  kinds 
of  importance,  to  the  eye  of  science?  Not,  to  be  sure,  to  the  eye  of  any 
safely  ticketed  science  that  has  its  conceptual  vested  interests  to  con- 
serve but  to  an  inclusive  science  of  man,  one  that  does  the  best  it  can 
to  harbor  the  value  judgments  of  experiencing  human  beings  within  its 
own  catholic  "universe  of  discourse."  Such  a  science  will  perhaps  be 
called  a  dangerous  or  treacherous  congeries  of  opinions,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  the  feeble  aspirations  of  theologically  or  classically  tinctured 
humanism  to  the  sentimental,  direct-action  interferences  of  mental 
hygiene.  But  we  need  not  be  so  pessimistic.  For  centuries  the  only  escape 
from  fragmentarism  was  into  the  too  ambitious  dream-worlds  of  philos- 
ophy, worlds  defined  by  the  assumption  that  the  human  intelligence 
could  behold  the  universe  instead  of  twinkhng  within.  Now  that  phi- 
losophy is  being  progressively  redefined  as  a  highly  technical  critique  of 
the  validity  or  conditionality  of  judgments,  it  is  interesting  to  see  two 
disciplines — each  of  them  highly  apologetic  about  its  scientific  creden- 
tials— which  are  taking  on  the  character  of  inclusive  perception  of  human 
events  and  personal  relations  in  as  powerfully  conceptualized  form  as 
possible.  These  condensations  of  human  experience  are  cultural  anthro- 
pology and  psychiatry — both  of  them  poorly  chosen  terms,  but  we  can 
do  no  better  for  the  moment. 
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Cultural  Anthropology  and  Psychiatry. — Each  of  these  disciplines  has 
its  special  "universe  of  discourse"  but  at  least  this  universe  is  so  broadly 
conceived  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  either  of  them  can  take 
on  the  character  of  a  true  science  of  man.  Through  the  sheer  weight  of 
cultural  detail  and,  more  than  that,  through  the  far-reaching  personality- 
conditioning  implications  of  variations  in  the  forms  of  socialized  behavior, 
the  cultural  anthropologist  may,  if  he  chooses,  advance  from  his  rela- 
tively technical  problems  of  cultural  definition,  distribution,  organiza- 
tion, and  history  to  more  intimate  problems  of  cultural  meaning,  both 
for  individuals  and  for  significantly  definable  groups  of  individuals.  And 
the  psychiatrist  may,  if  he  chooses,  advance  from  theories  of  personality 
disorganization  to  theories  of  personality  organization,  which,  in  the  long 
run,  have  little  meaning  unless  they  are  buttressed  by  a  comprehension 
of  the  cultural  setting  in  which  the  individual  ceaselessly  struggles  to 
express  himself.  The  anthropologist,  in  other  words,  needs  only  to  tres- 
pass a  little  on  the  untilled  acres  of  psychology,  the  psychiatrist  to  poach 
a  few  of  the  uneaten  apples  of  anthropology's  Golden  Bough. 

So  far  the  great  majority  of  both  kinds  of  scientists — if  that  proud 
classification  be  granted  them — have  feared  to  advance  very  far  into  the 
larger  fields  that  lie  open  before  them,  and  for  a  good  reason.  The  fear 
of  losing  the  insignia  of  standing  in  their  respective  disciplines,  still 
dangerously  insecure  in  the  hierarchy  of  science,  leads  to  an  anxious 
snobbery  which  is  easily  misunderstood  as  modesty  or  self-restraint. 
But  at  least  they  have  this  great  advantage,  so  far  as  the  study  of  man 
is  concerned:  neither,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  believes  that  the  economist 
or  the  political  scientist  or  the  aesthetician  or  any  other  sort  of  technical 
expert  in  conceptually  isolated  realms  or  aspects  of  man's  behavior  is  in 
a  position  to  talk  real  sense  about  that  behavior.  An  anthropologist  knows 
that  you  can't  talk  economics  without  talking  about  religion  or  super- 
stition at  the  same  time;  the  psychiatrist  knows  that  you  can't  talk  eco- 
nomics without  dropping  some  rather  important  hints  about  mental 
health  and  disease.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  safest  to  keep  such  knowledge 
in  one's  heart  of  hearts  and  to  act  as  though  one  were  content  to  carry 
on  from  where  the  economist  left  off.  Therefore,  as  culturalists,  let  us  not 
be  too  much  concerned  with  what  sorts  of  cultural  universes  A  and  B 
and  C  are  living  in;  as  psychiatrists,  let  us  not  be  too  much  concerned 
with  what  the  play  of  "economic  forces"  is  doing  to  A  and  B  and  C  and 
be  satisfied  to  mumble,  as  occasion  arises,  something  quite  discreet  about 
how  an  income  of  $500.00  a  year  would  not  seem  to  discourage  B's 
paranoid  trends  or  about  how  poor  C's  Don  Juanism,  with  its  secret  un- 
happiness,  might  possibly  have  been  mitigated  if  he  had  only  had  an 
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income  of  S5000.00  a  year  to  play  with.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  paranoid  on 
SoOO.OO  a  year  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  be  a  Don  Juan — and  C,  by  the 
way,  is  not  an  Apollo — on  $500.00  a  year. 

Economic  Factors  in  Personal  Adjustment. — Everybody  really  knows  a 
good  deal  about  what  economics  has  to  do  with  the  personal  distribution 
of  "cultural  patterns"  and  with  mental  health.  The  facts  are  pitifully 
obvious.  Professors  who  earn  only  $1500.00  a  year  cannot  go  to  the 
opera  very  often  and  must  therefore  go  in  for  plain  living  and  high 
thinking.  If  they  have  good  health,  are  happily  married,  and  have  more 
than  average  intelligence,  they  and  their  wives  can  manage  to  stave  off 
envy  of  the  banker  and  real-estate  agent  and  their  respective  wives, 
mingle  sturdy  Puritanism  with  a  subscription  to  "The  Nation,"  and 
construct  a  pretty  good  cultural  world  for  themselves.  After  all,  $1500.00 
is  three  times  as  much  as  $500.00.  But  if  their  health  is  not  too  good,  if 
they  are  not  too  happily  married,  and  if  their  intelligence,  as  generally 
proves  to  be  the  case,  is  about  average,  then  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
$1500.00  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  buy  themselves  enough  of  cultural 
participation  to  stave  off  that  corroding  envy  of  the  banker  and  real- 
estate  agent  and  their  respective  wives  which,  psychiatrists  tell  us,  is 
not  very  good  for  either  the  digestive  tract  or  the  personality  organi- 
zation. So,  one  surmises,  a  salary  of  $1500.00  a  year  for  a  full  professor 
may  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  gradual  cultural  impoverishment 
of  A's  universe.  A  normal  vitahty  will  mask  the  degenerative  cultural 
and  psychiatric  process  from  himself,  his  neighbors,  the  trustees  of  the 
university  and,  above  all,  the  economist,  who,  having  been  unpleasantly 
jarred  for  a  moment  by  his  threat  to  the  salary  curve  of  full  professors, 
need  never  think  of  him  again. 

At  first  A's  difficulties  find  their  solution  in  a  slightly  apologetic  vein 
of  irony,  which  cultivated  visitors  find  rather  charming.  A  certain  school 
of  social  psychologists  might  at  this  point  even  prove  that  A  was  quite 
appreciably  enriching  culture  both  for  himself  and  society.  (Few  would 
have  the  hardihood  to  suggest  that  he  was  enriching  the  cultural  world 
of  his  wife,  though  his  children  might  be  robust  enough  to  pick  up  a  few 
crumbs  of  value  or,  perhaps,  more  accurately,  a  few  ambivalently  colored 
experiences  which  the  softening  retrospect  of  later  years  will  transmute 
into  crumbs  of  value — if  not  indeed  into  a  philosophy,  so  strong  is  the 
the  magic  of  Illusion.)  But  A's  charm  does  not  wear  well,  no  better  than 
the  loveliness,  once  so  fashionable,  of  the  incipiently  tubercular  flush. 
Any  competent  novelist  may  step  in  at  this  point  and  tell  us  about  the 
fascinating  story  of  his  growing  sense  of  isolation,  his  growing  morbidity, 
the  growing  concern  of  the  trustees  of  the  university  for  the  mental 
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health  of  his  students,  his  inevitable,  though  regrettable,  dismissal,  and 
of  how,  in  sheer  desperation,  he  founded  a  new  religion  (it  was  a  sectarian 
university  after  all),  gave  Robinson  Jeffers  a  chance  to  write  a  master- 
piece (which  the  economist's  wife,  if  not  the  economist,  can  read  with 
comfortable  gusto),  thereby  again  adding  materially,  though  in  a  more 
passive  sense,  to  America's  store  of  cultural  values,  when,  apparently 
out  of  a  blue  sky,  his  wife,  unable  to  determine  whether  she  loved  him 
or  hated  him,  committed  suicide.  Apparently  the  equilibrating  power  of 
$1500.00  a  year  was  not  enough  to  avert  the  tragedy.  Dare  either  the 
culturahst  or  the  psychiatrist  say  that  a  salary  raise  of  $500.00  would 
have  had  no  cultural  or  psychiatric  importance?  The  feeble  vein  of  irony 
might  have  grown  into  a  sturdy  fortress,  for  with  an  extra  $500.00  he 
could  have  just  managed  to  buy  his  wife  a  dress  barely  good  enough  to 
have  them  go  to  the  annual  tea  given  by  the  banker  (we  forgot  to  say 
that  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  university)  for  the  express  purpose 
of  having  faculty  and  trustees  get  to  know  each  other.  As  it  is,  he  was 
morbidly  isolated,  she  no  less.  And,  if  the  truth  were  known,  Robinson 
Jeffers  had  a  lot  of  other  things  to  write  about. 

All  of  this,  the  economist  insists — and  quite  rightly — is  neither  here 
nor  there.  If  sociologists  want  to  worry  about  such  things,  let  them. 
They  don't  have  to  be  so  scientific.  But  most  sociologists  dearly  wish  to 
be  scientific.  They  collect  case  histories,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  generally 
seen  to  that  they  contain  just  enough  data  to  make  it  possible  to  discover 
general  truths  (such  as  that  full  professors  in  southern  universities  are 
less  amply  rewarded  for  their  services  than  in  northern  universities)  but 
not  enough  data  to  make  A  intelligible.  That  would  be  invading  the  field 
of  the  novelist  and  no  scientist,  qua  scientist,  can  afford  to  do  that.  So 
we  must  turn  to  the  psychiatrist,  it  seems,  and  ask  him  to  be  so  kind  as 
to  add  the  following  law  or  observation  or  principle  (the  exact  termi- 
nological placement  of  this  truth  to  be  decided  on  later) :  "Whoever  is 
sophisticated  enough,  sensitive  enough  and  representative  enough  of  our 
country's  higher  culture  to  get  himself  appointed  a  full  professor  in  one 
of  the  universities  of  said  country,  cannot,  if  he  is  married,  be  expected, 
in  view  of  the  known  cost  of  many  requisite  symbols  of  status,  to  be 
either  happy  or  comfortable  at  a  salary  which  is  less  than  a  quarter  (the 
figure  is  merely  a  random  suggestion)  of  the  income  of  the  averagely 
prosperous  banker  or  real-estate  agent  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  it  being  presumed  that  the  remaining  three-quarters  (or  other 
suitable  figure)  be  more  or  less  adequately  compensated  for  by  such 
substitutive  values  as  membership  in  scientific  societies  and  the  habit 
of  reading  difficult  but  not  too  expensive  literature.  It  is  suggested  that 
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SI 500. 00  a  year  is  well  below  the  safe  minimum  for  such  a  person.  In 
the  absence  of  powerful  personaUty-preserving  factors,  such  as  unusually 
robust  health  or  a  far  more  than  averagely  happy  marriage,  so  low  a 
salary  must  be  considered  a  definite  factor  in  the  possible  deterioration 
of  the  professor's  personality." 

If  the  psychiatrist  exclaims  that  this  is  mixing  psychiatry  and  eco- 
nomics with  a  vengeance,  we  must  gently  remind  him  that  personalities 
live  in  tangible  environments  and  that  the  business  of  making  a  living  is 
one  of  the  bed-rock  factors  in  their  environmental  adjustment.  We  are 
not  in  a  position  to  distinguish  sharply  between  innate  or  organismal 
strains,  physical  and  psychological,  and  so-called  external  strains.  They 
come  to  us  fatally  blended  in  practice  and  it  is  a  wise  man  who  can  pre- 
sume to  say  which  is  of  more  decisive  importance.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses a  too  low  income  is  at  least  as  significant  a  datum  in  the  causation 
of  mental  ill-health  as  a  buried  Oedipus  complex  or  sex  trauma.  Why 
should  not  the  psjxhiatrist  be  frank  enough  to  call  attention  to  the 
great  evils  of  unemployment  or  of  lack  of  economic  security?  His  rec- 
ognized concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  individual  gives  him  every  right 
to  be  heard,  where  ordinary  opinion  or  common  sense  is  often  dismissed 
as  governed  by  sentimental  prejudices. 

Now  as  to  the  starveling  farmer  and  his  $500.00  income,  he  is  too 
busy,  from  dawTi  to  bed-time,  to  know  whether  his  health  is  good  or  bad 
and  he  hasn't  the  faintest  notion  whether  he  is  happily  married  or  not. 
Imperious  task  follows  task  in  an  all-day  grind,  he  barely  manages,  he 
cannot  pay  off  his  mortgage,  he  is  thankful  for  reprieves.  The  notion  of 
mental  ill-health  is  a  luxury  to  him,  he'd  rather  suspect  himself  of  lazi- 
ness— there's  so  much  to  be  done — just  as  he'd  rather  suspect  the  other 
fellow  of  being  a  little  weak  in  the  head  than  waste  breath  on  the  ill- 
effects  of  extreme  poverty.  His  class  comes  in  relatively  little  contact 
with  the  psychiatrist  and  the  mental  hygienist.  You  either  somehow 
manage  or  you  "bust."  If  you  manage,  there's  httle  need  to  graduate  the 
psychological  quality  of  the  performance.  Happiness,  soul-weariness, 
apathy,  envy,  petty  greed,  are  just  so  many  novelistic  fancies,  utterly 
dwarfed  by  the  solid  facts  that  the  potatoes  didn't  do  so  well  this  year, 
that  the  cows  must  be  milked  as  usual,  that  the  market  for  hay  is  unex- 
pectedly poor.  It  is  only  when  the  sober,  inevitable,  corroding  impover- 
ishment of  the  farmer's  personality  is  lit  up  by  some  spectacular  morbid- 
ity of  sex  or  religion  that  the  psychiatrist  or  novelist  or  poet  is  attracted 
to  him.  The  far  more  important  dullness  of  daily  routine,  of  futile 
striving,  of  ceaseless  mental  thwarting,  does  not  seem  to  clamor  for  the 
psychiatrist's  analysis. 
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All  this  is  known  to  be  "uninteresting,"  hence  we  prettify  the  facts  as 
best  we  can  with  shreds  of  folk-lore,  survivals  of  a  pioneering  culture 
that  had  a  self-containedness  and  satisfyingness  of  its  own.  That  culture 
has  rotted  away  and  our  farmer  is  little  more  than  a  disgruntled  economic 
drudge  and  a  cultural  parasite.  It  is  not  only  worth  the  psychiatrist's 
while  to  inquire  into  these  conditions  and  report  on  them,  it  is  his  duty 
to  do  so.  Perhaps  we  could  better  understand  morbid  religious  frenzies, 
lynch  law,  and  other  devastating  phenomena  of  contemporary  American 
life  if  we  looked  more  closely  into  the  psychological  tissue  of  our  rural 
life.  "North  of  Boston"  and  Faulkner's  exhibits  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  sober  case  history  and  by  the  economico-psychiatric  appraisal 
of  the  conditions  of  life  in  our  rural  sections. 

As  to  C,  the  interest  of  the  psychiatrist  in  his  moods,  conflicts,  and 
aspirations  is  perennial.  He  has  his  troubles,  it  seems,  his  surfeits  and 
futilities,  and  we  are  all  glad  to  know  that  the  psychiatrist  is  eager  to 
put  his  technical  skill  at  his  disposal.  All  human  life  is  sacred — to  hark 
back  to  a  nineteenth  century  prejudice — and  C  should,  most  certainly, 
be  made  a  happier  man,  if  C  will  only  let  the  psychiatrist  define  happi- 
ness, which  I  take  to  be  a  synonym  of  mental  health,  for  him.  But  is  it 
wrong  to  remark  that  for  every  suffering  C  there  are  many  thousands  of 
suffering  A's  and  many  thousands  of  suffering  B's?  We  shall  not  try  to 
fantasy  what  ails  C,  there  are  many  admirable  textbooks  of  psychiatry 
which  give  us  a  fair  notion  of  how  to  be  miserable  though  wealthy. 
Perhaps  C  too  inclines  to  suffer  from  an  economic  ill — that  obscure, 
perverse,  guilt  feeling  which,  the  psychiatrist  tells  us,  so  often  festers 
in  one's  heart  of  hearts  when  one  tries  to  balance  one's  usefulness  to 
society  with  the  size  of  one's  income.  Here  too  is  a  chance  for  psychiatrists 
to  be  reasonably  vocal.  Is  it  conceivable  that  good  mental  hygiene,  even 
expert  psychiatry,  may  find  it  proper  to  reconmaend  some  share  of  in- 
come reduction  for  the  sake  of  the  mental  health  of  those  who  are  too 
heavily  burdened  by  a  material  prosperity  that  far  outruns  their  needs 
or,  if  the  truth  were  known,  their  secret  desires?  In  this  mysterious  realm 
we  need  further  light. 


THE  EMERGENCE  OF  THE  CONCEPT  OF 

PERSONALITY  IN  A  STUDY  OF 

CULTURES* 

Our  natural  interest  in  human  behavior  seems  always  to  vacillate  be- 
tween what  is  imputed  to  the  culture  of  the  group  as  a  whole  and  what 
is  imputed  to  the  psychic  organization  of  the  individual  himself.  These 
two  poles  of  our  interest  in  behavior  do  not  necessarily  make  use  of 
different  materials;  it  is  merely  that  the  locus  of  reference  is  different  in 
the  two  cases.  Under  familiar  circumstances  and  with  familiar  people, 
the  locus  of  reference  of  our  interest  is  likely  to  be  the  individual.  In 
unfamiUar  types  of  behavior,  such  as  running  a  dynamo,  or  with  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  readily  fit  into  the  normal  contexts  of  social  habit, 
say  a  visiting  Chinese  mandarin,  the  interest  tends  to  discharge  itself 
into  formulations  which  are  cultural  rather  than  personal  in  character.. 
If  I  see  my  little  son  playing  marbles  I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  wish  to  have 
light  thrown  on  how  the  game  is  played.  Nearly  everything  that  I  ob- 
serve tends  to  be  interpreted  as  a  contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
the  child's  personality.  He  is  bold  or  timid,  alert  or  easily  confused,  a 
good  sport  or  a  bad  sport  when  he  loses,  and  so  on.  The  game  of  marbles, 
in  short,  is  merely  an  excuse,  as  it  were,  for  the  unfolding  of  various 
facts  or  theories  about  a  particular  individual's  psychic  constitution. 
But  when  I  see  a  skilled  laborer  oiling  a  dynamo,  or  a  polished  mandarin 
seating  himself  at  the  dinner  table  in  the  capacity  of  academic  guest,  it 
is  almost  inevitable  that  my  observations  take  the  form  of  ethnographic 
field  notes,  the  net  result  of  which  is  likely  to  be  facts  or  theories  about 
such  cultural  patterns  as  the  running  of  a  dynamo  or  Chinese  manners. 
Ordinarily  one's  interest  is  not  so  sharply  defined.  It  tingles  with  both 
personal  and  cultural  implications.  There  is  no  awareness  of  the  con- 
stantly shifting  direction  of  interest.  Moreover,  there  is  much  of  that 
confusion  which  attends  all  experience  in  its  initial  stages  in  childhood, 
when  the  significant  personality  is  interpreted  as  an  institution  and 
every  cultural  pattern  is  merely  a  memory  of  what  this  or  that  person 
has  actually  done.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  there  arises  in  the  flow  of 
adult  experience  a  certain  intuition  of  what  would  be  the  significant 
eventual  formulation,  personal  or  cultural,  of  a  given  fragment  of  be- 
havior. "Yes,  that  is  just  like  John,"  or  "But  we  mustn't  make  too  much 
of  this  trifle.  Presumably  all  Chinamen  do  the  same  thing  under  the 

*  Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  5  (1934) :  40&-415.  Based  on  a  paper  presented 
to  the  National  Research  Council  Conference  on  Studies  in  Child  Development  at 
Chicago  on  June  22,  1933. 
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circumstances";  are  illustrative  symbols  for  contrasting  interpretations- 
Naturally  the  confusion  of  interests  is  one  not  merely  of  the  mingling  of 
directions  but  also  of  an  actual  transposition  or  inversion,  A  stubbornly 
individual  variation  may  be  misinterpreted  as  a  cultural  datum.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  likely  to  happen  when  we  learn  a  foreign  language  from  a 
single  individual  and  are  not  in  a  position  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
characteristic  of  the  language  and  what  is  peculiar  to  the  teacher's 
speech.  More  often,  perhaps,  the  cultural  pattern,  when  significantly 
presented  in  experience,  tends  to  allocate  to  itself  a  far  too  intimate 
meaning.  Qualities  of  charm  or  quaintness,  for  instance,  are  notoriously 
dangerous  in  this  regard  and  tend  to  be  not  so  much  personal  as  cultural 
data,  which  receive  their  especial  contextual  value  from  the  inabihty  of 
the  observer  to  withhold  a  strictly  personal  interpretation. 

What  is  the  genesis  of  our  duality  of  interest  in  the  facts  of  behavior? 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  discover  the  contrast,  real  or  fictitious,  between 
culture  and  personahty,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  between  a  segment 
of  behavior  seen  as  cultural  pattern  and  a  segment  of  behavior  inter- 
preted as  having  a  person-defining  value?  Why  cannot  our  interest  in 
behavior  maintain  the  undifferentiated  character  which  it  possessed  in 
early  childhood?  The  answer,  presumably,  is  that  each  type  of  interest  is 
necessary  for  the  psychic  preservation  of  the  individual  in  an  environ- 
ment which  experience  makes  increasingly  complex  and  unassimilable 
on  its  own  simple  terms.  The  interests  connected  by  the  terms  culture 
and  personality  are  necessary  for  intelligent  and  helpful  growth  because 
each  is  based  on  a  distinctive  kind  of  imaginative  participation  by  the 
observer  in  the  life  around  him.  The  observer  may  dramatize  such  be- 
havior as  he  takes  note  of  in  terms  of  a  set  of  values,  a  conscience  which 
is  beyond  self  and  to  which  he  must  conform,  actually  or  imaginatively, 
if  he  is  to  preserve  his  place  in  the  world  of  authority  or  impersonal  social 
necessity.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  feel  the  behavior  as  self -expres- 
sive, as  defining  the  reality  of  individual  consciousness  against  the  mass 
of  environing  social  determinants.  Observations  coming  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  participation  constitute  our 
knowledge  of  culture.  Those  which  come  within  the  framework  of  the 
latter  constitute  our  knowledge  of  personality.  One  is  as  subjective  or 
objective  as  the  other,  for  both  are  essentially  modes  of  projection  of 
personal  experience  into  the  analj^'sis  of  social  phenomena.  Culture  may 
be  psychoanalytically  reinterpreted  as  the  supposedly  impersonal  aspect 
of  those  values  and  definitions  which  come  to  the  child  with  the  irresisti- 
ble authority  of  the  father,  mother,  or  other  individuals  of  their  class. 
The  child  does  not  feel  itself  to  be  contributing  to  culture  through  his 
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personal  interaction  but  is  the  passive  recipient  of  values  which  lie  com- 
pletely beyond  his  control  and  which  have  a  necessity  and  excellence 
that  he  dare  not  question.  We  may  therefore  venture  to  surmise  that 
one's  earliest  configurations  of  experience  have  more  of  the  character  of 
what  is  later  to  be  rationalized  as  culture  than  of  what  the  psychologist 
is  Ukely  to  abstract  as  personality.  We  have  all  had  the  disillusioning 
experience  of  revising  our  father  and  mother  images  down  from  the 
institutional  plane  to  the  purely  personal  one.  The  discovery  of  the  world 
of  personahty  is  apparently  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  individual 
to  become  aware  of  and  to  attach  value  to  his  resistance  to  authority. 
It  could  probably  be  shown  that  naturally  conservative  people  find  it 
difficult  to  take  personality  valuations  seriously,  while  temperamental 
radicals  tend  to  be  impatient  with  a  purely  cultural  analysis  of  human 
behavior. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  a  dichotomy  which  seems  to  depend  so 
largely  on  the  direction  of  one's  interest  in  observed  behavior  can  be  an 
altogether  safe  guide  to  the  study  of  behavior  in  social  situations.  The 
motivations  of  these  contrasting  directions  of  interest  are  unconscious, 
to  be  sure,  yet  simple  enough,  as  all  profound  motivations  must  be.  The 
study  of  culture  as  such,  which  may  be  called  sociology  or  anthropology, 
has  a  deep  and  unacknowledged  root  in  the  desire  to  lose  oneself  safely 
in  the  historically  determined  patterns  of  behavior.  The  motive  for  the 
study  of  personality,  which  we  may  term  indifferently  social  psychology 
or  psychiatry,  proceeds  from  the  necessity  which  the  ego  feels  to  assert 
itself  significantly.  Both  the  cultural  disciplines  and  the  psychological 
disciplines  are  careful  to  maintain  objective  ideals,  but  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  see  that  neither  the  cultural  pattern  as  such  nor  the  personal- 
ity as  such,  abstracted  as  both  of  these  are  from  the  directly  given  facts 
of  experience,  can,  in  the  long  run,  escape  from  the  peculiarly  subtle 
subjectivism  which  is  implicit  in  the  definitions  of  the  disciplines  them- 
selves. As  preliminary  disciplines,  whose  main  purpose  is  to  amass  and 
critically  sift  data  and  help  us  to  phrase  significant  problems  of  human 
behavior,  they  are  of  course  invaluable.  But  sooner  or  later  their  obscure 
opposition  of  spirit  must  be  transcended  for  an  objectivity  which  is  not 
merely  formal  and  non-evaluative  but  which  boldly  essays  to  bring  every 
cultural  pattern  back  to  the  living  context  from  which  it  has  been  ab- 
stracted in  the  first  place  and,  in  parallel  fashion,  to  bring  every  fact  of 
personahty  formation  back  to  its  social  matrix.  The  problems  herewith 
suggested  are,  of  course,  neither  simple  nor  easy.  The  social  psychology 
into  which  the  conventional  cultural  and  psychological  disciplines  must 
eventually  be  resolved  is  related  to  these  paradigmatic  studies  as  an 
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investigation  into  living  speech  is  related  to  grammar.  I  think  few  cul- 
tural disciplines  are  as  exact,  as  rigorously  configurated,  as  self-contained 
as  granmiar,  but  if  it  is  desired  to  have  grammar  contribute  a  significant 
share  to  our  understanding  of  human  behavior,  its  definitions,  meanings, 
and  classifications  must  be  capable  of  a  significant  restatement  in  terms 
of  a  social  psychology  which  transcends  the  best  that  we  have  yet  been 
able  to  offer  in  this  perilous  field  of  investigation.  What  applies  to  gram- 
mar apphes  no  less  significantly,  of  course,  to  the  study  of  social  organi- 
zation, religion,  art,  mythology,  technology,  or  any  segment,  large  or 
small,  or  groups  of  segments  which  convenience  or  tradition  leads  us  to 
carve  out  of  the  actual  contexts  of  human  behavior.  " 

There  is  a  very  real  hurt  done  our  understanding  of  culture  when  we^, 
systematically  ignore  the  individual  and  his  types  of  interrelationship  / 
'with  other  individuals.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  cultural  analysis 
as  ordinarily  made  is  not  a  study  of  behavior  at  all  but  is  essentially  the 
orderly  description,  without  evaluation,  or,  at  best,  with  certain  implicit 
evaluations,  of  a  behavior  to  be  hereinafter  defined  but  which,  in  the 
normal  case  is  not,  perhaps  cannot  be,  defined.  Culture,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
constructed  by  the  anthropologist,  is  a  more  or  less  mechanical  sum  of  the 
more  striking  or  picturesque  generalized  patterns  of  behavior  which  he 
has  either  abstracted  for  himself  out  of  the  sum  total  of  his  observations 
or  has  had  abstracted  for  him  by  his  informants  in  verbal  communication. 
Such  a  "culture,"  because  generally  constructed  of  unfamihar  terms,  has 
an  almost  unavoidable  picturesqueness  about  it,  which  suggests  a  vitality 
which  it  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  scrupulous  psychological  fact,  embody. 
The  cultures  so  carefully  described  in  our  ethnological  and  sociological 
monographs  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  truly  objective  entities  they 
claim  to  be.  No  matter  how  accurate  their  individual  itemization,  their 
integrations  into  suggested  structures  are  uniformly  fallacious  and  unreal. 
This  cannot  be  helped  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  procedures 
recognized  as  sound  by  orthodox  ethnology.  If  we  make  the  test  of  im- 
puting the  contents  of  an  ethnological  monograph  to  a  known  individual 
in  the  community  which  it  describes,  we  would  inevitably  be  led  to  dis- 
cover that,  while  every  single  statement  in  it  may,  in  the  favorable  case, 
be  recognized  as  holding  true  in  some  sense,  the  complex  of  patterns  as 
described  cannot,  without  considerable  absurdity,  be  interpreted  as  a 
significant  configuration  of  experience,  both  actual  and  potential,  in  the 
life  of  the  person  appealed  to.  Cultures,  as  ordinarily  dealt  with,  are 
merely  abstracted  configurations  of  idea  and  action  patterns,  which  have 
endlessly  different  meanings  for  the  various  individuals  in  the  group  and 
which,  if  they  are  to  build  up  into  any  kind  of  significant  psychic  struc- 
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ture,  whether  for  the  individual  or  the  small  group  or  the  larger  group, 
must  be  set  in  relation  to  each  other  in  a  complex  configuration  of 
evaluations,  inclusive  and  exclusive  implications,  priorities,  and  potenti- 
alities of  realization  which  cannot  be  discovered  from  an  inquiry  into  the 
described  patterns. 

The  more  fully  one  tries  to  understand  a  culture,  the  more  it  seems  to 
take  on  the  characteristics  of  a  personality  organization.  Patterns  first 
present  themselves  according  to  a  purely  formahzed  and  logically  devel- 
oped scheme.  More  careful  explorations  invariably  reveal  the  fact  that 
numerous  threads  of  symbolism  or  implication  connect  patterns  or  parts 
of  patterns  with  others  of  an  entirely  different  formal  aspect.  Behind  the 
simple  diagranmiatic  forms  of  culture  is  concealed  a  peculiar  network  of 
relationships,  which,  in  their  totality,  carve  out  entirely  new  forms  that 
stand  in  no  simple  relation  to  the  obvious  cultural  table  of  contents. 
Thus,  a  word,  a  gesture,  a  genealogy,  a  type  of  religious  belief  may  unex- 
pectedly join  hands  in  a  common  symbolism  of  status  definition.  If  it 
were  the  aim  of  the  study  of  culture  merely  to  list  and  describe  compre- 
hensively the  vast  number  of  supposedly  self-contained  patterns  of  be- 
havior which  are  handed  on  from  generation  to  generation  by  social 
processes,  such  an  inquiry  as  we  have  suggested  into  the  more  intimate 
structure  of  culture  would  hardly  be  necessary.  Trouble  arises  only  when 
the  formulations  of  the  culture  student  are  requisitioned  without  revision 
or  criticism  for  an  understanding  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  human 
behavior.  When  this  is  done,  insoluble  difficulties  necessarily  appear,  for 
behavior  is  not  a  recomposition  of  abstracted  patterns,  each  of  which  can 
be  more  or  less  successfully  studied  as  a  historically  continuous  and  geo- 
graphically distributed  entity  in  itself,  but  the  very  matrix  out  of  which 
the  abstractions  have  been  made  in  the  first  place.  All  this  means,  of 
fcourse,  that  if  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  the  growth  of  culture  at  all, 
it  must  be  in  the  spirit,  not  of  a  composite  history  made  up  of  the  private 
histories  of  particular  patterns,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  development  of  a 
personality.  The  complete,  impersonalized  "culture"  of  the  anthropolo- 
gist can  really  be  little  more  than  an  assembly  or  mass  of  loosely  over- 
lapping idea  and  action  systems  which,  through  verbal  habit,  can  be 
made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  closed  system  of  behavior.  What 
tends  to  be  forgotten  is  that  the  functioning  of  such  a  system,  if  it  can 
be  said  to  have  any  ascertainable  function  at  all,  is  due  to  the  specific 
functioning  and  interplays  of  the  idea  and  action  systems  which  have 
actually  grown  up  in  the  minds  of  given  individuals.  In  spite  of  the  often 
assorted  impersonality  of  culture,  the  humble  truth  remains  that  vast 
reaches  of  culture,  far  from  being  in  any  real  sense  "carried"  by  a  com- 
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munity  or  a  group  as  such,  are  discoverable  only  as  the  peculiar  property 
of  certain  individuals,  who  cannot  but  givt  these  cultural  goods  the 
impress  of  their  own  personality.  With  the  disappearance  of  such  key 
individuals,  the  tight,  "objectified"  culture  loosens  up  at  once  and  is 
eventually  seen  to  be  a  convenient  fiction  of  thought. 

When  the  cultural  anthropologist  has  finished  his  necessary  preliminary 
researches  into  the  overt  forms  of  culture  and  has  gained  from  them  an 
objectivity  of  reference  by  working  out  their  forms,  time  sequences,  and 
geographical  distribution,  there  emerges  for  him  the  more  difficult  and 
significant  task  of  interpreting  the  culture  which  he  has  isolated  in  terms 
of  its  relevance  for  the  understanding  of  the  personalities  of  the  very 
individuals  from  whom  he  has  obtained  his  information.  As  he  changes 
his  informant,  his  culture  necessarily  changes.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
culturalist  should  be  afraid  of  the  concept  of  personaUty,  which  must 
not,  however,  be  thought  of,  as  one  inevitably  does  at  the  beginning  of 
his  thinking,  as  a  mysterious  entity  resisting  the  historically  given  culture 
but  rather  as  a  distinctive  configuration  of  experience  which  tends  always 
to  form  a  psychologically  significant  unit  and  which,  as  it  accretes  more 
and  more  symbols  to  itself,  creates  finally  that  cultural  microcosm  of 
which  oflBcial  "culture"  is  little  more  than  a  metaphorically  and  me- 
chanically expanded  copy.  The  application  of  the  point  of  view  which 
is  natural  in  the  study  of  the  genesis  of  personahty  to  the  problem  of 
culture  cannot  but  force  a  revaluation  of  the  materials  of  culture  itself. 
Many  problems  which  are  now  in  the  forefront  of  investigation  sink  into 
a  secondary  position,  and  patterns  of  behavior  which  seem  so  obvious  or 
universal  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  the  distinctive  attention  of  the  ethnolo- 
gist leap  into  a  new  and  unexpected  importance.  The  ethnologist  may 
some  day  have  to  face  the  uncomfortable  predicament  of  inquiring  into 
such  humble  facts  as  whether  the  father  is  in  the  habit  of  acting  as 
indulgent  guide  or  as  disciplinarian  to  his  son  and  of  regarding  the 
problem  of  the  child's  membership  inside  or  outside  of  his  father's  clan 
as  a  relatively  subsidiary  question.  In  short,  the  application  of  the  per- 
sonality point  of  view  tends  to  minimize  the  bizarre  or  exotic  in  alien 
cultures  and  to  reveal  to  us  more  and  more  clearly  the  broad  human  base 
on  which  all  culture  has  developed.  The  profound  commonplace  that 
all  culture  starts  from  the  needs  of  a  common  humanity  is  believed  in 
by  all  anthropologists,  but  it  is  not  demonstrated  by  their  writings. 

An  excellent  test  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  study  of  culture  in  close 
conjunction  with  a  study  of  personality  would  be  provided  by  studies 
in  the  field  of  child  development.  It  is  strange  how  little  ethnology  has 
concerned  itself  with  the  intimate  genetic  problem  of  the  acquirement 
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of  culture  by  the  child.  In  the  current  language  of  ethnology  culture 
dj-namics  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  adult  definition  and 
adult  transmission  from  generation  to  generation  and  from  group  to 
group.  The  humble  child,  who  is  laboriously  orienting  himself  in  the 
world  of  his  society,  yet  is  not,  in  the  normal  case,  sacrificing  his  f ortright 
psychological  status  as  a  significant  ego,  is  somehow  left  out  of  account. 
This  strange  omission  is  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  anthropology  has 
allowed  itself  to  be  victimized  by  a  convenient  but  dangerous  metaphor. 
This  metaphor  is  always  persuading  us  that  culture  is  a  neatly  packed  up 
assemblage  of  forms  of  behavior  handed  over  piecemeal,  but  without 
serious  breakage,  to  the  passively  inquiring  child.  I  have  come  to  feel 
that  it  is  precisely  the  supposed  "givenness"  of  culture  that  is  the  most 
serious  obstacle  to  our  real  understanding  of  the  nature  of  culture  and 
cultural  change  and  of  their  relationship  to  individual  personality. 
Culture  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  sober  fact,  a  "given"  at  all.  It  is  so  only 
by  a  polite  convention  of  speech.  As  soon  as  we  set  ourselves  at  the 
vantage  point  of  the  culture-acquiring  child,  the  personality  definitions 
and  potentials  that  must  never  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of,  and  which 
are  destined  from  the  very  beginning  to  interpret,  evaluate,  and  modify 
every  culture  pattern,  sub-pattern,  or  assemblage  of  patterns  that  it  will 
ever  be  influenced  by,  everything  changes.  Culture  is  then  not  something 
given  but  something  to  be  gradually  and  gropingly  discovered.  We  then 
see  at  once  that  elements  of  culture  that  come  well  within  the  horizon 
of  awareness  of  one  individual  are  entirely  absent  in  another  individual's 
landscape.  This  is  an  important  fact,  systematically  ignored  by  the 
cultural  anthropologist.  It  may  be  proper  for  the  systematic  ethnologist 
to  ignore  such  pattern  differences  as  these,  but  for  the  theoretical  anthro- 
pologist, who  wishes  to  place  culture  in  a  general  view  of  human  behavior, 
such  an  oversight  is  inexcusable.  Furthermore,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
child  will  unconsciously  accept  the  various  elements  of  culture  with  en- 
tirely different  meanings,  according  to  the  biographical  conditions  that 
attend  their  introduction  to  him.  It  may,  and  undoubtedly  does,  make  a 
profound  difference  whether  a  religious  ritual  comes  with  the  sternness 
of  the  father's  authority  or  with  the  somewhat  plaj^ul  indulgence  of 
the  mother's  brother.  We  have  not  the  privilege  of  assuming  that  it  is 
an  irrelevant  matter  how  musical  stimuli  are  introduced  to  the  child. 
The  fact  that  the  older  brother  is  already  an  admired  pianist  in  the 
little  household  may  act  as  an  effective  barrier  to  the  development  of 
interest  in  any  form  of  musical  expression.  Such  a  child  may  grow  up 
curiously  obtuse  to  musical  values  and  may  be  persuaded  to  think  that 
he  was  born  with  a  naturally  poor  ear  and  is  therefore  debarred  from 
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sharing  in  the  blessings  of  one  important  aspect  of  the  cultural  life  of 
the  community. 

If  we  take  the  purely  genetic  point  of  view,  all  the  problems  which 
appear  in  the  study  of  culture  reappear  with  a  startling  freshness  which 
cannot  but  mean  much  for  the  rephrasing  of  these  problems.  Problems  of 
symbolism,  of  superordination  and  subordination  of  patterns,  of  relative 
strength  of  emotional  character,  of  transformability  and  transmissibility, 
of  the  isolability  of  certain  patterns  into  relatively  closed  systems,  and 
numerous  others  of  like  dynamic  nature,  emerge  at  once.  We  cannot 
answer  any  of  them  in  the  abstract.  All  of  them  demand  patient  investi- 
gation and  the  answers  are  almost  certain  to  be  multiform.  We  may  sug- 

'  gest  as  a  difficult  but  crucial  problem  of  investigation  the  following: 
Study  the  child  minutely  and  carefully  from  birth  until,  say  the  age  of 
ten  with  a  view  to  seeing  the  order  in  which  cultural  patterns  and  parts 
of  patterns  appear  in  his  psychic  world;  study  the  relevance  of  these 
patterns  for  the  development  of  his  personality;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
suggested  period,  see  how  much  of  the  total  official  culture  of  the  group 
can  be  said  to  have  a  significant  existence  for  him.  Moreover,  what  degree 
of  systematization,  conscious  or  unconscious,  in  the  complicating  patterns 

tand  symboHsms  of  culture  will  have  been  reached  by  this  child?  This  is 
a  difficult  problem,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  not  an  impossible  one.  Sooner 
or  later  it  will  have  to  be  attacked  by  the  genetic  psychologists.  I  venture 
to  predict  that  the  concept  of  culture  which  will  then  emerge,  frag- 
mentary and  confused  as  it  will  undoubtedly  be,  will  turn  out  to  have  a 
tougher,  more  vital,  importance  for  social  thinking  than  the  tidy  tables 
of  contents  attached  to  this  or  that  group  which  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  caUing  "cultures." 
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